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THE  PIERCE  STATUE 


On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Novem- 
ber last,  forty-five  years  after  the 
death  of  Franklin  Pierce,  lawyer, 
soldier,  statesman,  fourteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the 
only  son  of  New  Hampshire  to  attain 
that  exalted  position,  a  statue  of  that 
distinguished  servant  of  the  people, 
erected  in  his  honor  by  the  state 
which  gave  him  birth,  was  formally 
dedicated,  the  same  having  been 
provided  for  by  act  of  the  last  legis- 
lature, and  erected  under  the  direction 
of  the  Governor  and  Council,  who 
called  a  committee  of  citizens,  con- 
sisting of  Frank  P.  Carpenter,  Clar- 
ence E.  Carr,  Edgar  Aldrich,  William 
E.  Chandler  and  David  E.  Murphy 
into  consultation  ^  and  cooperation 
with  them  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  the  work,  which  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Augustus  Lukeman  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  best  known 
American  sculptors  of  the  present  day. 

For  a  generation  at  least  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  State  had 
marvelled  that  no  such  tribute  of 
respect  had  been  paid  the  memory  of 
this  most  brilliant  son  of  the  Granite 
State;  but  it  had  always  happened 
that  the  legislature  in  which  a  move 
was  made  to  secure  action  in  that 
direction,  had  contained  some  bitter 
partisan  who,  by  factious  opposition 
and  dilatory  tactics  was  able  to  defeat 
the  measure,  until  the  last  legislature, 
after  brief  deliberation,  and  without 
substantial  opposition,  passed  a  joint 
resolution  appropriating  $15,000  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  work  was  carried 
out  as  above  stated. 

The  statue  is  a  massive  bronze 
figure,  standing  on  a  pedestal  of 
Concord  Granite,  five  feet  square, 
suitably  inscribed  and  placed  in  the 


rear  wall  of  a  rectangular  granite 
exedra,  thirty-five  feet  by  twelve  with 
a  floor  of  yellow,  vitrified  brick,  which 
fronts  OIL  a  line  with  the  iron  fence  of 
the  state  house  yard,  a  section  of 
which,  to  the  south  of  the  Memorial 
Arch,  was  removed  for  its  accommo- 
dation. It  represents  President 
Pierce  in  an  easy  and  graceful  stand- 
ing position,  in  civilian's  dress,  but 
with  a  military  cloak  over  his  shoul- 
ders. 

The  likeness  is  pronounced  excel- 
lent by  those  who  remember  the  face 
and  figure  of  the  President.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
pedestal,  epitomizing  the  career  of 
General  Pierce,  civil,  military  and 
professional,  were  mainly  suggested 
by  Judge  Aldrich,  and,  although  ex- 
tended— as  such  a  remarkable  career 
necessitates,  are  most  comprehensive. 
They  are  as  follows: 

On  the  east  side,  or  front — 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE 

FOURTEENTH 

PRESIDENT 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
On  the  north  side — 

BORN  AT  HILLSBOROUGH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NOVEMBER  23,  I804. 
A  LAWYER  WHO  LOVED  HIS  PROFESSION 

AND  WAS  A  GREAT  LEADER  IN  IT 
MEMBER  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LEGISLATURE 
AT  25  AND  SPEAKER  AT  2/ 
CONGRESSMAN  AT  29 
UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  AT  32  AND 

RESIGNED  AT  37 
LATER  IN  LIFE  DECUNED  THE  OFFICE 
OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  THAT  OF  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 
THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATORSHIP  AND 

THE  GOVERNORSHIP  OF  HIS  STATE. 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DIED  AT  CONCORD  OCTOBER  8,  1 869. 
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On  the  south  side — 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  U.  S.  A. 

PUEBLA 
CONTRERA8 
CHURUBUSCO 
MOLINO  DEL  REY 
CHAPULTEPEC 
COMMISSIONER  APPOINTED  BY  GENERAL 
SCOTT  TO  ARRANGE  AN  ARMISTICE 

WITH  GENERAL  SANTA  ANNA 
"he  war  A  GENTLEMAN  AND  A 
MAN   OF  COURAGE." 

X7LT88BB  B.  GRANT 

On  the  west  side,  or  rear — 

ERECTED  BY  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
1914. 

By  the  programme,  as  arranged 
for  the  occasion,  Hon.  Clarence  E. 
Carr  of  Andover  acted  as  president  of 
the  day,  Rev.  George  H.  Reed,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  North  Congregational 
Church,  of  Concord,  as  Chaplain, 
and  David  E.  Murphy  of  Concord  as 
Marshal.  Hon.  Oliver  E.  Branch  of 
Manchester  was  selected  as  Orator  of 
the  day.  The  programme  also  in- 
cluded an  introductory  address  by 
President  Carr,  following  the  Invoca- 
tion; and  addresses  by  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Carpenter  presenting  the  Statue  to 
the  State,  His  Excellency  Governor 
Felker,  accepting  the  same,  Judge 
Aldrich,  ex-Senator  Chandler,  and 
William  F.  Whitcher  of  Woodsville, 
with  music  by  Nevers*  Third  Regi- 
ment Band  of  Concord. 

At  11  o*clock,  sharp,  on  the  day 
appointed,  a  procession  was  formed  in 
front  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Marshal,  and,  headed 
by  the  band,  and  the  officers  and 
speakers  of  the  day,  marched  to  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  monument, 
where  the  statue  was  unveiled  by 
Miss  Susan  H.  Pierce  of  Hillsborough, 
a  grand-niece  of  President  Pierce,  who 
was  formally  presented  by  President 
Carr,  who  also  paid  a  brief  tribute, 
immediately  after  the  unveiling,  to 
the  sculptor,  Augustus  Lukeman,  who 
was  detained  by  illness.  The  com- 
pany then  proceeded  to  Representa- 
tives Hall  in  the  State  House,  where, 
before  an  audience  which  filled  the 


hall  and  gallery,  the  exercises  were 
carried  out  as  planned. 

The  addresses  were  all  admirable 
in  sentiment  and  language,  eminently 
worthy  the  occasion,  but  altogether 
too  extended,  on  the  whole,  for  re- 
production in  these  pages.  The  clos- 
ing address  by  William  F.  Whitcher  of 
Woodsville,  who  had  been  the  most 
earnest  and  eloquent  advocate  of  the 
measure  providing  for  the  statue, 
in  former  legislatures,  brief,  com- 
prehensive and  eminently  to  the 
point,  is  the  only  one  whose  presen- 
tation our  space  permits,  and  is  as 
follows: 

MR.  WHITCHER'S  ADDRESS 
The  memorial  today  dedicated  is  the  well- 
considered'tribute  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
pays  to  the  honorable  service,  the  lofty  achieve- 
ments and  the  devoted  patriotism  of  a  dis- 
tinguished son.  No  feature  of  his  life  and 
character  was  more  marked  and*  prominent 
than  such  patriotism.  Patriotism  is  a  passion 
for  country,  and  Franklin  Pierce  loved  his 
country  thus  and  gave  it  his  best  service.  He 
came  of  sturdy  Revolutionary  stock,  and  love 
of  country,  and  devotion  to  its  interests  were 
his  by  inheritance.  This  love  and  devotion 
grew  wi«h  his  growth  and  ripened  into  fullness 
with  his  ripening  years. 

I  quote  two  characteristic  utterances  of 
his,  made  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
clude all  doubt  of  their  thorough  sincerity. 
On  the  solemn  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as 
President  of  the  United  States  he  said: 

With  the  Union  my  best  and  devest  earthly 
hopes  arc  entwined.  .  .  .  It's  with  me 
an  earnest  and  vital  belief  that  as  the  Union 
has  been  the  source,  under  Providence,  of  our 
prosperity  to  this  time,  so  it  is  the  surest 
pledge  of  a  continuance  of  the  blessings  we 
nave  enjoyed,  and  which  we  are  sacredly 
bound  to  transmit  undiminished  to  our 
children. 

Ten  years  later  in  the  dark  days  of  Civil 
War,  when  the  fate  of  the  Union  yet  hung 
in  the  balance,  in  an  address  made  on  that 
memorable  Fourth  of  July,  1863,  near  where 
his  statue  now  stands  he  said: 

I  will  not  believe  that  the  experiment  of 
man's  capacity  for  self-government,  which  was 
so  successfully  illustrated  until  all  the  Revo- 
lutionary men  had  passed  to  their  final  reward 
Ls  to  prove  a  humiliating  failure.  Whatever 
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others  may  do,  we  will  never  abandon  the  hope 
that  the  Union  is  to  be  restored;  whatever 
others  may  do,  we  will  cling  to  it  as  the  mar- 
iner clings  to  the  last  plank  when  night  and 
tempest  close  around  him. 

With  him  Country  and  Union  were  one. 
The  Union  he  ardently  loved  and  devotedly 
served,  was  the  Union  formed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, a  Constitution  he  regarded  with  rev- 
erence,  and  the  terms  of  which  he  believed 
should  be  strictly  construed.  It  was  a 
Union  of  sovereign  states.  The  Constitution 
gave  certain  broad  and  general  powers,  powers, 
however,  clearly  defined,  to  a  Federal  Govem- 
Dient.  -^All  others,  he  firmly  believed,  were 
retained  by  the  states.  Thus  his  country's 
welfare  depended  upon  a  constant  discrimina- 
tion between  the  separate  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  states,  and  the  common  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  whole  people  under  the 
general  government.  In  a  word,  the  country 
he  loved  and  to  which  he  gave  his  life  devotion 
was  "an  indissoluble  Union  of  indestructible 
states.^'  From  this  conception  of  Country 
and  Union  he  never  swerved  in  word  or  deed 
during  a  career  in  which  he  was  often  mis- 
understood, often  cruelly  maligned.    For  his 


course  and  conduct  he  was  calmly  content  to 
wait  the  judgment  of  later  generations. 

We  have  come  upon  a  time  when  the  idea 
of  statehood  is  being  obscured  by  a  cloud  of 
fantastic  experiments  under  the  name  of  a 
centralized  '*New  Nationalism,"  but  there 
are  happily  indications  that  the  pendulum 
will  yet  swing  towards  a  reasonable  regard  for 
a  reasonable  and  constitutional  statehood. 

Franklin  Pierce  had  thirteen  predecessors 
in  his  exalted  office  of  President.  His  suc- 
cessors also  number  thirteen.  He  stands 
midway  in  a  distinguished  line.  He  may 
not  have  been  the  greatest  in  that  line;  his 
star  may  not  shine  the  most  resplendent;  but 
in  purity  of  purpose  and  of  character,  in  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  conviction,  in  love  of 
Country  and  Union,  in  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  right,  as  God  gave  him  to  see  the  right,  we 
may  invite  comparison  with  those  who  pre- 
ceded him,  and  with  those  who  have  followed. 

NTew  Hampshire  pays  him  honor  today — 
belated  perhaps,  but  all  the  more  emphatic 
because  belated.  New  Hampshire  honors 
his  memory,  not  impulsively  or  unthinkingly, 
but  soberly,  thoughtfully,  reverently.  In 
honoring  him,  she  honors  herself. 


AMERICA,  THE  GLORIOUS 

By  Maude  Gordon  Roby 

America,  the  glorious,  we  sing, 
As  to  thy  faithful,  loving  heart  we  cling; 
Our  hopes,  our  Visions  and  our  dreams  we  bring 
To  thee,  dear  fatherland. 

Our  swords  unsheathed  and  mouldering  with  rust 
All  useless  lie;  unheeded  in  the  dust; 
For  men  are  brothers  here,  and  God  our  trust; 
Oh^  blessed  fatherland! 

While  over  all  this  peaceful  country,  high, 
A  starry  bit  of  bunting  greets  the  sky. — 
Old  Glory!  may  its  colors  ever  fly 

For  God  and  fatherland ! 
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REV.  AARON  HALL 


Pastor  First  Congregational  Church  of  Keene,  1777-1814 
By  Rev.  Rodney  W.  Roundy 


On  October  17-19,  1913,  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Keene, 
observed  the  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  of  its  founding. 
In  the  May  preceding,  a  granite 
tablet  was  placed  on  the  site  of  the 
first  meeting-house,  by  the  Ashuelot 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  meeting-house  was 
built  1736-1737,  two  years  before 
the  organization  of  the  church.  The 
church  is  now  occupying  the  fourth 
meeting-house,  the  original  part  of 
which  was  dedicated  in  1788. 

On  October  18,  1914,  a  tablet, 
a  cut  of  which  appears  on  the  follow- 
ing page,  was  dedicated  in  mem- 
ory' of  the  Revolutionary  pastor  of 
the  church,  whose  death  occurred 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Joint  gift 
of  the  surviving  great  grandchildren 
of  Mr.  Hall  and  the  women  of  the 
Home  Circle  of  the  church,  the  tab- 
let was  executed  by  J.  and  R.  Lamb 
of  New  York  City  and  is  of  antique 
brass  with  etched  letters  except  for 
the  raised  letters  of  the  name.  It 
IB  placed  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit 
as  a  companion  to  the  one  on  the 
left  in  memory  of  Rev.  Zedekiah 
Smith  Barstow,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
church  1818-1868. 

Aaron  Hall  was  the  descendant  of 
the  Hall  family  of  Connecticut,  whose 
ancestry  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
times  of  colonial  history.  The  origi- 
nal John  Hall,  emigrant,  was  de- 
scended from  the  Halls,  County  of 
Kent,  England.  The  first  settler,  John 
Hall,  was  born  in  1684,  spent  forty 
years  of  his  life  in  New  England, 
dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  We 
read  of  him  as  in  Boston  in  1633, 
and  in  Cambridge  and  Roxbury 
afterwards.  On  September  4,  1633, 
John  Hall  accompanied  John  Old- 
bam  to  the  Connecticut  River.  They 


reported  back  to  the  Bay  towns  of 
Massachusetts,  Januaiy  20,  1634, 
and  the  report  of  their  investiga- 
tions on  the  Connecticut  River  led 
to  the  settlement  from  Dorchester; 
of  Wethersfield  and  Windsor,  Conn., 
and  from  Cambridge,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  John  Hall  removed  his  family 
to  the  Connecticut  River  in  1639, 
and  in  1650  we  find  his  family  settled 
in  the  midst  of  the  extensive  lands 
owned  by  him  in  Middletown,  Conn. 

Aaron  Hall  was  the  sixth  in  de- 
scent from  John,  the  emigrant,  and 
was  born  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  June 

27,  1751.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1772.  His  diploma, 
signed  by  President  Naphtali  Dag- 
gett, is  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
great-granddaughter,  Miss  Alice  Hall, 
a  teacher  of  art,  living  in  New  York 
City.  Professor  Dexter  in  his  Yale 
biographies,  records  the  fact  that 
"Aaron  Hall  studied  Divinity  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Foot  for  about  nine  months 
in  1772-73,  and  was  chosen  to 
preach  by  the  New  Haven  County 
Association  of  Ministers  on  Sept. 

28,  1773,  being  then  a  resident  grad- 
uate of  the  college.''  The  Mr.  Foot 
referred  to,  is  the  Rev.  John  Foot, 
minister  of  Cheshire,  and  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College  in  1765.  That  Aaron 
Hall  spent  the  next  two  years  in 
study  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  1775  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  both  Yale  and  Dartmouth. 

Griffin's  History  of  Keene"  re- 
cords the  fact  that  Rev.  Clement 
Sumner,  pastor  of  the  Keene  church 
for  the  years  1761-72,  a  native  of 
the  same  Connecticut  town  as  Mr. 
Hall,  recommended  him  to  the  church. 
Mr.  Hall  preached  in  Keene  as  the 
twentieth  candidate  in  the  five  or 
six  unsettled  years  of  the  church's 
life,   succeeding  the   dismission  of 
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Mr.  Sumner.  He  was  called  to  the 
Keene  pastorate  at  a  church  meet- 
ing held  December  2,  1777.  Pre- 
vious to  the  formal  call  of  the  church 
there  stands  written  in  the  old  rec- 
ord book,  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Keene  National  Bank, — the  first  half 
of  which  is  nearly  all  written  in  the 
handwriting  of  Aaron  Hall — the  ac- 
tion of  the    church  at  a  meeting 


Wood.''  Following  the  call  of  the 
church  on  December  8,  1777,  in 
the  town  meeting,  it  was  Voted  un- 
animously to  give  Mr.  Aaron  Hall, 
who  has  been  preaching  amongst 
us,  a  Call  to  settle  in  the  Work  of 
the  Gospel  Ministry  in  This  Town." 

^' Voted,  to  give  Mr.  Hall  One 
Hundred  Thirty -Three  pounds  Six 
Shillings  and  Eight  Pence  for  a  Settle- 


IN  Memo: 

Bom  Jiiuf  27  I7:;i  l)tc(»:fhmfi'.' 
PASTOR  or  nfr  cHtfRcii  or  cuuisr 


rilK  TOWN  MJNISII 
IT77  — IM(  + 
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Aaron  Hall  Memorial  Tablet 


called  November  12,  1777.  The 
record  is  as  follows:  *'The  important 
matter  of  settling  the  Gospel  was 
conversed  upon  in  Brotherly  love." 

1.  ''Voted,  That  Thursday  the 
13  of  November  be  appointed  for 
the  solemnities  of  a  day  of  fasting, 
looking  to  the  great  head  of  the 
church  for  direction  in  making  the 
choice  of  pastor." 

2.  "Voted,  To  call  unto  our  assist- 
ance the  Revds.  Mr.  Farrow,  Mr. 
Brigham,    Mr.    CJoddard    and  Mr. 


ment,  said  sum  to  be  made  Equal 
in  Value  and  made  good  as  the  Same 
Sum  four  years  ago  when  silver 
and  gold  passed  current  among  us." 
He  was  also  voted  eighty  pounds 
per  annum  for  his  salary,  and  this 
money  was  to  be  made  the  equiva- 
lent of  gold  and  silver. 

Maj.  Timothy  Ellis,  Capt.  Jere- 
miah Stiles,  Lieut.  Josiah  Richard- 
son, Lieut.  Daniel  Kingsbury  and 
Ichabod  Fisher  were  the  committee 
appointed    to   lay   the  proposition 
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before  Mr.  Hall,  and  to  adjust  the 
amount  of  his  settlement  and  salary 
in  papier  money  of  the  times.  Mr. 
Hall  accepted  the  united  call  of  the 
church  and  settlement  of  the  town 
in  a  long  letter  dated  January  17, 
1778. 

His  ordination  and  installation 
was  held  on  Wednesday  the  eight- 
eenth  day  of  February. 


terfield,  Walpole,  Charlestown  and 
Dublin.  The  public  exercises  suc- 
ceeding the  decision  of  the  council 
were  as  follows:  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbert 
of  Claremont  had  the  opening  prayer; 
Rev.  Mr.  Olcott  of  Charlestown 
preached  the  sermon;  Rev.  Mr.  Brig- 
ham  of  Fitzwilliam  offered  the  or- 
daining prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Fessendon 
of  Walpole  gave  the  charge;  Rev. 


Rev.  Rodney  W.  Roundy 

Paator  First  Congregational  Church,  Kcene,  N.  H. 


The  church  committee  consisted 
of  Mr.  David  Nims,  Deacon  Obadiah 
Blake,  Mr.  Simeon  Clark,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Hall  and  Mr.  Daniel  Kings- 
bury. The  churches  of  Windsor 
and  Wallingford,  Conn.,  were  in- 
vited to  be  present  by  pastor  and 
delegate,  but  the  season  of  the  year 
prevented  their  attendance.  The 
other  churches  were  those  of  New 
IpBwich,  Fitzwilliam,  Swanzey,  Ches- 


Mr.  (loddard  of  Swanzey  extended 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship;  Rev. 
Mr.  Sprague  of  Dublin  '^closed  the 
solemnity  with  prayer.'^  Rev.  Mr. 
Fessendon  of  Walpole  acted  as  mod- 
erator, and  Rev.  Mr.'  Olcott  of 
('harlestown  as  scribe.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  entertained 
at  the  tavern  of  Lieut.  Josiah  Rich- 
ardson on  Pleasant  Street  now  West 
Street. 
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Before  Mr.  Hall  would  accept 
the  call  to  the  Keene  church,  the 
church  voted  to  do  away  with  the 
practice  of  the  "Half- Way  Cove- 
nant." Next  to  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy, there  has  been  no  eccle- 
siastical question  which  has  more 
agitated  the  life  of  our  early  New 
England  churches  than  this  "half- 
way practice/'  The  matter  was 
happily  adjusted  in  the  Keene  church 
by  the  vote  of  the  church  and  by 
receiving  into  full  membership  a 
dozen  people  who  had  previously 
.stood  in  the  "half-way  relationship." 
Mr.  Hall  had  evidently  come  into 
full  sympathy  with  Joseph  Bel- 
lamy's position  regarding  the  "half- 
way covenant."  Bellamy  was  a 
native  of  the  same  town  as  Mr.  Hall, 
but  spent  his  life  in  the  pastorate 
at  Bethlehem,  Conn.  I  have  been 
unable  to  establish  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hall  was  one  of  the  sixty  students 
whom  Joseph  Bellamy  prepared  for 
the  ministry  in  Bethlehem,  though 
it  is  quite  possible  he  may  have 
been  one  of  that  number  in  the 
interval  between  his  graduation  from 
college  and  his  coming  to  Keene  in 
the  summer  of  1777.  While  he  was 
still  a  college  student,  he  must 
certainly  have  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bellamy's  position  on  the 
"Half-way  Covenant"  for  Bellamy's 
pamphlets  a^gainst  this  practice  were 
published  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
during  1769-70,  and  were  circulated 
during  the  years  of  Mr.  Hall's  col- 
lege course. 

So  far  as  Keene  was  concerned, 
Aaron  Hall  was  the  town  minister 
par-excellence.  Resource  to  the  cen- 
sus tables  informs  us  that,  during 
all  the  days  of  his  ministry,  Ches- 
terfield, Westmoreland  and  Wal- 
pole  had  more  inhabitants  than 
Keene.  During  his  life  there  were 
times  when  to  this  list  there  must 
be  added  Alstead,  Dublin,  Rich- 
mond and  Winchester.  It  was  not 
until  the  census  of  1830  that  Keene 
obtained  the  distinction  which  she 
has  since  maintained,  of  being  the 


largest  Cheshire  County  town. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  writings  about 
New  England,  as  the  result  of  a 
horseback  tour  a  little  more  than 
a  century  ago.  President  Dwight 
of  Yale  College  "pronounced  Keene 
one  of  the  pleasantest  inland  towns 
he  had  seen." 

As  a  townsman  Mr.  Hall  was  both 
agriculturalist  and  clergyman.  In 
the  year  1782,  the  year  of  his  marriage 
to  Sarah  Baker,  the  record  of  deeds 
tells  us  that  he  purchased  for  forty 
pounds  something  over  an  acre  of  land 
on  Pleasant,  now  West  Street.  This 
purchase  was  made  of  Josiah  Rich- 
ardson, tavern  keeper,  who  owned 
the  land  roundabout,  even  the  lot 
on  which  the  original  part  of  the 
meeting-house  was  built,  now  the 
site  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  and 
Common.  The  site  of  his  purchase 
was  that  of  the  present  Thayer  Li- 
brary. According  to  tradition,  during 
his  early  days  in  Keene  he  lived  in 
the  old  Cooke  house,  at  least  be- 
fore he  was  married,  perhaps  for  a 
short  time  afterwards.  On  the  land 
of  his  purchase  he  built  his  home. 
His  descendants  record  the  fact  that 
the  foundations  were  laid  and  the 
roof  raised  at  his  direction,  on  Fri- 
day. Thus  he  placed  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  superstition  that 
by  such  action  his  house  would 
be  burned  down.  That  he  was  on  the 
side  of  Providence  in  such  a  course 
is  decisively  settled  by  a  visit  to 
63  Castle  Street  where  now  may 
be  seen  the  main  part  of  the  struc- 
ture moved  to  its  present  location 
at  the  time  of  construction  of  the 
present  Thayer  Library  building. 
Only  the  ell  part  was  torn  down  at 
the  time  of  removal.  The  record 
of  deeds  indicates  three  other  pur- 
chases of  land  "in  the  middle  part 
of  the  town"  by  "  Aaron  Hall,  Clerk." 
These  purchases  were  evidently  for 
tillage  and  pasturage  and  aggre- 
gated nearly  forty  acres.  It  is  a 
matter  of  interest  that  Judge  New- 
comb  introduced  the  first  chaise 
to  Keene  and  that  afterwards  the 
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minister  followed  the  example  of 
tlie  judge. 

M^r.   Hall  was  a  worthy  citizen. 
His   election  to  membership  in  the 
state   convention  adopting  the  na- 
tional   Constitution   was  evidence 
of    that  fact.     The    address  pub- 
Ushed  with  this  article  reveals  the 
kind    of  citizenship  that  accorded 
with  the  principles  of  his  life.  His 
recognized  place  on  public  occasions 
found  good  example  in  the  Fourth 
of   July  celebration  in  1804.  On 
that  day  two  companies  of  militia 
under  the  commands  of  Captains 
Chase  and  Metcalf  escorted  a  pro- 
cession to  the  meeting-house,  where 
Mr.  Hall  had  his  part  in  oflfering  the 
prayer,   the   Declaration   of  Inde- 
l>endence  was  read  by  Noah  Cooke, 
Esq.,  and  the  oration  was  delivered 
by  young  Phineas  Cooke,  the  school- 
master.   He  made  the  prayer  on 
the  solemn  occasion  of  this  town's 
mourning  the  death  of  George  Wash- 
ington on  February  22,  1800. 

The  Yale  biographies,  previously 
referred  to,  state  the  fact  that  on 
June  2,  1803,  Rev.  Aaron  Hall 
preached  a  sermon  from  Chron- 
icles 19:6,  at  Concord,  before  His 
Ebccellency  the  Governor,  the  Hon- 
orable Council,  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  This  sermon  was 
published  the  same  year  and  styled 
in  request  for  publication,  "A  Can- 
did and  Patriotic  Discourse." 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  good  citizen,  in 
that  he  helped  light  the  candles  of 
leaning  in  this  place.  The  iirst 
library  of  Keene,  called  "the  social 
library''  was  kept  in  his  house  and 
he  was  librarian.  The  Thayer  li- 
brary is  not  the  first  library  on  the 
present  site. 

Public  affairs  were  often  strained 
during  his  ministry.  In  the  earlier 
years  the  matters  of  sending  soldiers 
to  the  war,  and  of  paying  them  out 
of  town  resources,  were  constantly 
coming  up  at  town  meetings.  The 
town  now  and  then  had  a  meeting 
to  express  itself  on  matters  of  state 


and  national  welfare.  Whether  law 
and  order  should  prevail  in  this 
community  and  surrounding  com- 
munities was  a  question  often  at  the 
front.  More  than  once,  also,  it  ap- 
pears that  mobs  of  men  would  pre- 
vent the  administration  of  justice. 
In  1779 

"Upon  the  thirty-first  of  May, 
Appeared  in  Keene,  at  break  of  day, 
A  mob,  both  bold  and  stout." 

Bodies  of  men  would  meet  each  other 
on  the  country  road  to  see  which 
should  have  the  custody  of  the  cannon 
that  traveled  back  and  forth  from 
Westmoreland  to  Walpole,  and  even 
sometimes  across  the  Connecticut 
River  to  Westminster.  What  would 
be  done  with  the  Tories  was  an  agi- 
tating question  when  the  war  was 
over.  Should  they  have  any  rights  of 
property  they  had  acquired  before 
the  war  was  fought?  Should  New 
Hampshire  adopt  the  national  Con- 
stitution? What  attitude  should  Keene 
take  toward  it?  Fear  lest  this  state 
should  fail  to  vote  for  its  adoption 
led  to  adjournment  from  Exeter 
to  Concord,  and  the  final  vote  had 
only  the  majority  of  ten  in  its 
favor.  Then  there  were  the  trying 
questions  of  Keene's  attitude  to- 
ward the  towns  up  and  down  the 
Connecticut  River,  growing  out  of 
the  controversy  concerning  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants.  In  all  these 
relations  we  may  believe  Mr.  Hall 
had  his  continuous,  quiet,  manful 
influence,  that  ever  extended  in  the 
direction  of  reasonable  settlement 
of  trying  difficulties.  It  is  testified 
that  the  whole  bent  of  his  nature 
as  well  as  his  Christian  principles 
were  against  all  tomfoolery  that 
meant  civil  disorder. 

The  influence  of  a  man's  citizen- 
ship— and  of  Mr.  Hall  this  is  quite 
true — extends  beyond  the  years  of 
his  life.  His  children  and  his  chil- 
dren's children  in  the  life  of  this 
town  and  elsewhere  rise  up  to  pro- 
nounce good  the  power  of  his  civic 
influence. 
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In  1782,  Mr.  Hall  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Baker,  Esq., 
of  Keene.  Thomas  Baker  had  moved 
to  Keene  from  Topsfield,  Mass.  in 
1760  and  built  his  house  on  the  old 
Boston  Road — what  is  now  Baker 
Street.  Some  of  his  descendants 
remain  as  members  of  the  First 
Church  of  Keene  to  this  day. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall  were  Sally,  born  in  1783,  who 
married  Elijah  Parker;  Aaron,  Jr., 
born  1789,  who  with  his  name  joined 
to  that  of  his  cousin  Timothy,  stood 
for  the  kindly  interests  of  the  best 
form  of  merchant  life,  as  it  came 
to  be  known  throughout  this  county 
and  beyond,  under  the  firm  name  of 
A.  and  T.  Hall.  Aaron  Hall,  Jr., 
was  a  man  distinguished  in  this 
community  for  the  breadth  of  his 
learning  and  the  wealth  of  his  citi- 
zenship. His  daughter  Julia  Hall 
**was  cpunted  a  cultivated  woman, 
distinguished  as  a  teacher,  and  died 
in  Keene  at  an  advanced  age." 
She  lived  in  the  home  built  by  her 
grandfather,  and  occupied  by  her 
father  after  the  older  man^s  decease. 

Two  other  children  of  Aaron  Hall 
were  David,  born  in  1786,  and 
Nabby,  bom  in  1788.  These  two 
both  died  in  1790.  The  first  Mrs. 
Hall  died  October  16,  1788,  and  two 
years  later  Mr.  Hall  married  Han- 
nah Hitchcock  of  Cheshire,  Conn. 
There  were  two  daughters  of  whom 
she  was  the  mother,  Hannah,  born  in 
1791,  who  married  James  Haslam  of 
New  Ipswich,  August  16,  1814,  and 
Nabby  Ann,  born  1793,  and  died  in 
Keene,  October  20,  1833.  Mrs.  Hall 
survived  her  husband  by  six  years  and 
died  in  Keene,  September  6,  1820. 

A  grandson  of  Aaron  Hall  was 
Dr.  Edward  Hall  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Concerning  him  Dr.  J.  Whitney  Bars- 
tow  of  New  York  City  says:  '*He  was 
a  physician  of  excellent  reports  and 
much  practice  in  the  city  of  Auburn. 
He  married  Harriet  Robinson,  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Israel  Robin- 
son, pastor  for  a  half  century  of 
the  church  in  Stoddard  and  known 
in  his  day  as  one  of  the  first  Hebrew 


scholars  in  New  England. Miss 
Alice  Hall,  the  last  remaining  one 
of  the  Hall  name,  is  the  daughter 
of  this  Auburn  physician. 

The  last  marriage  performed  by 
Rev.  Aaron  Hall  was  that  of  his  own 
daughter  Sally  to  Elijah  Parker 
a  few  weeks  before  the  minister's 
death.  She  is  lovingly  remembered 
as  a  faithful  Sunday  School  teacher. 
Dr.  J.  Whitney  Barstow  says  of  her, 
'*She  was  the  mother  of  a  large 
family  of  sons  and  one  daughter.  All 
were  prominent  in  professional  and 
social  life."  The  daughter  Mary 
Morse  was  the  wife  of  Joel  Parker, 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  afterward  professor  in  Harvard 
University. 

The  daughter  of  Judge  Joel  Parker 
is  Mrs.  Gertrude  Parker  Sheffield, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  has  been 
very  actively  interested  in  the  plac- 
ing of  this  tablet  in  the  memory  of 
her  great  grandfather. 

A  great-grandson  of  Rev.  Aaron 
Hall  and  grandson  of  Mr.  Elijah 
Parker  is  Horatio  Parker,  the  present 
distinguished  composer  and  professor 
of  music  in  Yale  University.  He 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Edward 
Parker  an  architect  in  Boston,  who 
designed  St.  James  Church,  City 
Hall,  and  several  residences  in  the 
city  of  Keene.  Horatio,  another 
son  of  Elijah  Parker  and  Sally 
Hall,  was  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Boston. 
The  oldest  son,  David  Hall  Parker, 
was  born  in  1815.  The  three  sur- 
viving daughters,  Sally  Elizabeth 
Parker,  Mrs.  Mary  Parker  Wood  and 
Julia  Ann  Hall  Parker,  live  in  Passaic, 
New  Jersey. 


AN  ORATION 

Delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Keene* 
June  30.  1788,  to  Celebrate  the  Ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  by 
Aaron  Hall,  M.  A.,  Member  of  the  late  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

The  great,  the  important  object  for  which 
the  collected  wisdom  of  America  was  sum- 
moned together,  is  at  length  accomplished. 

My  Fellovi -Citizens  and  Countrymen: 
1  congratulate  you  on  the  glorious  event 
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which  Hea\en  has  been  pleased  to  pro- 
duce in  our  favor — and  while  we  would  do 
honor  to  the  labors  of  a  Washington,  a 
PrankL'n,  a  Johnson,  a  Livingston,  a  Morris, 
a  Hutledge,  a  Pickney,  and  other  political 
fathers  of  our  countr>%  who  dared  to  step 
forth  in  the  greatest  dangers  to  defend 
American  Liberty;  let  us  not  forget  our 
gratitude  to  the  King  of  Nations  and  Lord 
of  EosU. 

Impressed  with  the  keenest  sensibility 
on  this  joyous  occasion,  I  will  hazard  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  great  subject  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  When  we  consider  the 
greatness  of  the  prize  we  contended  for,  the 
doubtful  nature  of  the  contest  in  the  war, 
the  faTorable  manner  in  which  it  has  ter- 
minate<i,  together  with  the  establishment 
of  a  pcrnmnent  energetic  government,  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  true  liberties  of 
the  people, — and  this  obtained  in  a  time  of 
peace,  a  thing  not  paralleled  in  history. 
I  repeat  it,  when  we  consider  these  things, 
we  shull  find  the  greatest  possible  reason 
for  gra  titude  and  rejoicing.  This  is  a  theme 
that  will  afford  the  greatest  delight  to  every 
benevolent  mind,  whether  the  event  in  con- 
templation be  viewed  as  the  source  of  pres- 
ent enjoyment,  or  the  parent  of  future 
happiness. 

Till  this  period,  the  revolution  in  America, 
h&a  never  appeared  to  me  to  be  completed; 
but  this  is  laying  on  the  cap-stone  of  the 
great  American  Empire;  and,  in  my  opinion 
we  have  occasion  to  felicitate  ourselves  on 
the  lot  which  Providence  has  assigned  us, 
whether  we  view  it  in  a  natural,  political, 
or  moral  point  of  light. 

The  frame  of  government  now  adopted 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  gives  her 
citiasens  rank,  if  not  superiority  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  concerted,  when  the  rights  of 
mankind  are  better  known  and  more  clearly 
understood,  than  in  any  former  age  of  the 
world.  This  constitution  of  government 
contains  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  ob- 
tained by  the  labors  of  philosophers,  sages, 
and  legislators,  through  a  long  succession 
of  rolling  years,  so  that  we  have  the  col- 
lected wisdom  of  ages  interwoven  in  this 
fonn  of  government. 

The  three  branches  are  created  and  made 
by  the  original   independent  sovereignty 


of  the  people,  and  are  so  balanced  as  to  be 
a  check  upon  each  other;  and  after  two, 
four,  and  six  years,  each  branch  are  to  re- 
turn into  the  bosom  of  their  country,  to 
give  an  account  "for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
l)ody  whether  they  have  been  good  or  evil." 
It  has  a  most  friendly  aspect  on  literature, 
and  opens  her  arms  wide  to  extend  and  en- 
courage commerce — lays  a  fair  foundation 
for  the  free  cultivation  of  our  lands,  and  to 
alleviate  the  farmer,  whose  hands  have  long 
been  relaxed  by  reason  of  too  heavy  taxa- 
tion— is  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the 
progressive  refinement  of  manners — the  grow- 
ing liberality  of  sentiment — and  above  all, 
the  pure  and  l)enign  light  of  revelation,  and 
have  free  course  and  be  glorified  in  the 
blessings  of  society.  If  therefore  the  citizens 
of  America  should  not  be  completely  free 
and  happy,  the  fault  will  l)e  intirely  their 
own,  so  long  as  they  may  choose  wise  and 
good  men  to  act  at  helm. 

The  present  crisis,  my  fellow-citizens,  is  so 
important,  that  silence  would  be  a  crime. — 
Shall  Britain  (especially  all  her  sons  of  free 
and  liberal  minds),  while  she  envies  our 
rising  glory,  approbate  this  system  of  gov- 
ernment? Shall  France,  shall  Holland,  and 
all  Europe,  applaud  the  wisdom  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  we  inattentive  be  to  our  pri- 
vate, domestic,  and  national  enjoyments; 
while  Heaven  had  crowned  all  our  blessings, 
by  giving  us  a  fairer  opportunity  for  politi- 
cal happiness,  than  any  other  nation  has 
ever  been  indulged  with? 

Perhaps  some  may  think  I  am  too  san- 
guine in  my  prospects.  I  grant  it  is  yet  to 
be  decided,  whether  this  constitution  will 
ultimately  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse — 
not  to  the  present  generation  alone,  for  with 
our  fate,  probably  will  the  destiny  of  unborn 
millions  be  involved.  I  know  that  the  wisest 
of  Constitutions,  and  even  that  from  Heaven 
itself,  has  been,  and  may  again  be  perverted 
by  venal  and  designing  men;  and  on  this 
account,  I  am  not  displeased  that  the  Con- 
sitution  has  been  objected  to,  and  care- 
fully scrutinized  by  the  jealous,  yet  honest 
intentions  of  many  of  our  worthy  citizens; 
as  these  things  will  be  before  Congress,  as 
a  check  upon  them  not  to  invade  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  But  I  will  venture  to 
say,  with  confidence  too,  that  we  shall  be 
happy  and  flourish  as  a  Nation  and  Empire, 
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if  the  following  sentiments,  suggested  by  the 
great  Washington;  take  place  and  prevail: — 

"Ist.  An  indissoluble  imion  of  the  States, 
under  one  Federal  head. 

''2nd.  A  sacred  regard  to  pubhc  justice. 

"3rd.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace 
establishment  (meaning  a  well  disciplined 
militia). 

"4th.  The  prevalence  of  the  pacific  and 
friendly  dispositions  among  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  induce  them  to 
forget  their  local  prejudices  and  policies, 
and  make  those  mutual  concessions  which 
are  requisite  to  the  general  prosperity;  and 
in  some  instances,  to  sacrifice  their  individ- 
ual advantages  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity." 

These,  my  Countrjrmen,  are  the  great  pillars 
on  which  the  glorious  building  of  our  Con- 
stitution depends — on  which  our  national 
character  and  prosperity  must  be  supported — 
liberly,  that  life  of  man,  is  the  basis.  Who- 
ever therefore  would  attempt  to  overthrow 
this  fomldation,  under  whatever  specious 
pretext,  will  merit  the  bitterest  execration 
and  severest  punishment  his  injured  coimtry 
can  inflict.  However,  the  cup  of  blessing, 
in  a  political  sense,  is  put  into  our  hands, 
and  happiness  is  oiurs,  if  we  will  make  it 
so,  from  the  overttims  of  Di\ine  Providence; 
yet  how  much  depends  upon  our  conduct,  I 
repeat  it,  how  much  depends  upon  our  con- 
duct, whether  we  will  be  respectable  and 
prosperous,  or  contemptible  and  miserable 
as  a  Nation.  The  best  things  in  this  im- 
perfect state  are  liable  to  be  perverted  to 
the  worst  of  purposes. 

This  is  a  very  critical  moment  with  America; 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  the  world,  are  upon 
us;  and  it  is  a  time  of  political  probation 
with  every  free  citizen.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
best  Constitution,  and  the  best  Rulers,  will 
avail  nothing  to  the  happiness  of  a  people, 
without  good,  industrious  and  loyal  sub- 
jects. 

It  is  a  most  important  day,  with  America; 
in  my  opinion  as  much  so  as  it  was  in  any 
period  of  the  war;  and  of  the  last  moment, 
as  to  our  National  character,  for  all  to  sub- 
scribe to  our  Federal  Government;  and 
though  all  cannot  think  alike,  which  is  not 
to  be  expected,  any  more  than  it  is  that  we 
should  all  look  alike;  yet  it  becomes  us  to 
unite  in  the   common  cause  as  a  hand  of 


brothers,  since  we  are  all  embarked  together 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity;  ^nd  not- 
withstanding there  are  some  who  cannot  re- 
joice to  so  high  a  degree,  at  present,  on  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Government,  yet 
I  presume  to  say,  that  their  living  under  it 
a  short  time,  will  give  them  to  realize  [the 
felicity  that  others  anticipate. 

Who  would  be  willing  that  this  should 
be  the  ill-fated  moment  for  relaxing  the 
powers  of  the  Union,  and  exposing  us  to 
become  the  sport  of  European  pohtics,  and 
to  be  made  dupes  to  serve  their  interested 
purposes?  Our  Union,  alone,  must  give  us 
dignity,  power  and  credit  abroad;  wealth, 
honor,  and  felicity  at  home;  and  without 
this,  it  must  be  extremely  disagreeable  to 
reflect  that  so  much  blood  and  treasure  have 
been  encountered  without  compensation; 
and  that  so  many  sacrifices  have  been  made 
in  vain.  It  is  a  given  point  on  all  hands,  I 
believe,  that  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
from  its  local  situation,  will  be  more  bene- 
fited than  any  in  the  Union.  Who  then 
from  a  moment's  reflection,  could  be  willing^ 
that  we  should  exclude  ourselves  from  the 
Union,  and  sink  into  the  ruins  of  liberty, 
abused  to  licentiousness? 

From  a  serious  contemplation  of  the 
above,  with  other  weighty  objects,  I  have 
been  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  have  endeavored  to  reflect  honor 
upon  those  who  placed  me  in  a  situation 
to  act  a  part  in  this  grand  afi'air;  and  who  is 
there,  my  fellow-citizens,  but  must  have 
sincere  intentions  for  the  happiness  of  that 
country  where  he  is  bom,  and  where  he 
expects  to  die,  and  leaves  the  fruit  of  his 
labors  to  his  tender  ofl'spring? 

While  our  hearts  glow  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude, to  the  great  parent  of  present  and 
future  happiness,  on  this  signal  occasion, 
that  he  has  been  in' the  counsels  of  the  great, 
and  made  them  so  unanimous  in  sentiment 
(which  to  me,  all  circumstances  considered, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  events  America  ever 
experienced). 

I  say  while  we  recognize  these  things  with 
grateful  souls,  let  us  close  with  the  earnest 
prayer  of  General  Washington,  in  his  cir- 
cular letter; — "That  God  would  have  the 
States  over  which  he  presides,  in  his  holy 
protection — that  he  would  incline  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subor- 
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dination  and  obedience  to  government — to 
entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for 
one  another  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  the 
L'nited  States  at  large — ^And  finally  that  he 
would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose 
us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy  and  to 


demean  ourselves  with  that  clarity,  humility, 
and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  divine  author  of  our 
blessed  religion;  and  without  a  humble  imita- 
tion of  whose  example  in  these  things,  we  can 
never  hope  to  be  a  happy  Nation." 


IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 
By  L.  J.  H.  Frost 

It  might  have  been,  ah!  yes;  if  He  had  willed  it, 
Who  noticeth  the  sparrows  when  they  fall; 

It  might  have  been,  had  we  not  met  that  sorrow 
Which  lies  in  wait  for  all. 

It  might  have  been,  if  shadows  had  not  gathered 
While  sunshine  on  our  path  was  freely  shed; 

If  hopes  we  cherished  had  but  found  fruition, 
Instead  of  dying,  leaving  words  unsaid. 

It  might  have  been.    Leave  those  sad  words  unspoken — 
Those  "saddest  words  from  tongue  or  pen"; 

Were  human  heart-strings  never  broken 

Mortals  would  miss  the  patience  that  is  born  of  pain. 

It  might  have  been,  yet,  would  it  have  been  better 

If  flowers  had  bloomed  where  thorns  and  thistles  grow? 

In  vain  we  ask  our  hearts  the  question 
This  side  eternity  we  cannot  know. 

It  might  have  been;  ah!  well,  we  will  not  murmur. 
The  darkest  night  awaits  a  brighter  morn; 

We  will  not  weep;  but  bid  our  hearts  be  patient 
And  bear  life's  burdens  with  a  smile  and  song. 

It  might  have  been,  'tis  true;  but  we  will  trust  Him 
W^  leads  us  in  the  ways  our  feet  have  trod; 

He  will  not  chasten  us  forever, 

And  though  He  slay  us,  let  us  trust  iu  God. 
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**THE  FLAG-MEMORIAL  DAY  SERMON" 

By  Rev.  Willis  P.  OdeU,  D.D* 

rDelivered  on  Sunday,  May  24,  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  Brookline,  Mass.,  before  Gettysburg  Post  G.  A.  R.,  of 
.  «  ,  ^         r  Por^   '  ' 


Boston,  and  C.  L.  Chandler  Post  of  Brookline.] 

"  Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them 
that  fear  thee."— Ps.  60:4. 

"Here  comes  The  Flag! 
Hail  it! 

Who  dares  to  drag 
Or  trail  it? 
Give  it  hurrahs, — 
Three  for  the  stars, 
Three  for  the  bars. 
Uncover  your  head  to  it ! 
The  soldiers  who  tread  to  it 
Shout  at  the  sight  of  it, 
The  justice  and  right  of  it, 
The  unsullied  white  of  it, 
The  blue  and  the  red  of  it, 
And  tyranny's  dread  of  it! 
Here  comes  The  Flag!" 

There  is  spur  and  challenge  in  these 
martial  lines.    They  quicken  pulse- 
beats  and  stir  the  patriotic  heart  to 
high  resolve.  Most  appropriately  may 
I  use  them  to  introduce  my  theme.  I 
am  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  about 
the  Flag — our  Flag — the  Flag  of  our 
country — the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the 
American  Republic — the  Flag  we  all  so 
ardently  love  and  which  in  our  enthus- 
iasm we  fondly. call,  "OM  Glory.'' 


I  frankly  confess  to  you  that  my 
purpose  in  selecting  such  a  subject 
for  this  occasion  is  to  stimulate  zeal 
for  the  Flag  and  for  all  it  represents. 
I  would  have  you  hail  it,  give  hurrahs 
for  it  and  in  its  presence  kindle  anew 
the  fires  of  loyalty.  As  a  part  of  our 
religion  we  give  this  day  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  patriotism. 

In  the  closing  chapter  of  that 
fascinating  volume,  entitled,  "The 
Making  of  an  American, Mr.  Jacob 
Riis,  the  author,  describes  in  vivid 
fashion  the  emotions  which  swept 
through  his  soul  as  one  day,  from  a 
sickbed  by  the  shore  of  the  North 
Sea,  he  caught  sight  of  the  American 
Flag,  flying  at  the  mast-head  of  a 
passing  ship.  He  had  been  ill  a  long 
time,  far  away  from  his  family,  in  a 
land  which  in  boyhood  had  been  his 
home,  but  which  he  had  early  left  to 
make  his  fortune  in  the  new  world. 
His  sickness  had  worn  upon  him  till 
he  had  become  depressed  and  sore  at 
,  heart.    Suddenly,  as  he  gazed  moodily 


•This  address  or  sermon,  by  a  distinguished  clergyman  and  native  son  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  to  have  been  published  in  the  Granite  Monthly  in  June  last;  but  the  publication  has 
been  delayed  by  press  of  other  matter.    It  is  good  for  the  present,  or  at  any  other  time. 

Willis  P.  OdeU  was  bom  in  Lake  Village,  in  what  is  now  ward  6  of  Laconia,  on  December 
14,  1855.    His  father,  Joseph  L.  Odell,  was  for  years  the  local  druggist  and  later  became  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Laconia  Police  CJourt.   At  foiui;een  years  of  age  the  son  went  to  Tilton  as 
a  student  in  the  Seminary,  whence  he  graduated  in  1874.    In  1880  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  from  Boston  University  and  immediateiy  began  the  study  of  theology  in  preparation 
for  the  miiiistry.    He  joined  the  New  England  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  m  1882  and 
went  to  Cliftondale,  Mass.,  for  his  first  charge.    Along  with  his  pastoral  work  he  continued 
poet-graduate  studies  at  the  University,  and  in  due  time  received  from  his  Alma  Mater  the 
degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.   Allegheny  College  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  in 
1895.    In  1883  he  was  assigned  to  Salem,  Mass.,  and  in  1886  went  to  Maiden,  Mass.  His 
next  two  appointments  were  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  eight  years.    In  1898  he 
was  sent  to  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City,  which  is  the  largest 
Methodist  Church  in  the  country.    Durmg  his  pastorate  of  six  years  at  this  important  station 
he  raised  over  $240,000  and  received  over  1,000  persons  into  membership.    His  next  charge 
was  the  Germantown  First  Church,  in  Philadelphia.    He  came  to  his  present  work  at  St. 
Mark's,  Brookline,  Mass.,  four  years  ago.    This  cniu-ch  is  often  called  the  Cathedral  of  Boston 
Methodism,    It  is  the  finest  of  the  denomination  in  this  region.    His  first  wife  was  Miss  Mary 
F.  French  of  Sandown.    After  her  decease  he  married  Miss  Eva  J.  Beede  of  Meredith,  who  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Granite  Monthly.    She  still  ccntinues  to  be  his  helper  in 
every  good  work. 
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through  the  open  window  out  upon 
the  sea,  a  great  vessel  sailed  majesti- 
cally by,  close  in  shore,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  blown  out  to  the  breeze,  till 
every  star  and  bar  shone  bright  and 
clear.  Gone  on  the  instant,  he  said, 
were  discouragement  and  gloom. 
Forgotten  were  weakness  and  suffer- 
ing, the  cautions  of  doctor  and  nurse. 
He  sat  up  in  bed  and  shouted  and 
laughed  and  cried  by  turns,  waving 
his  handkerchief  to  the  Flag.  The 
people  about  him  thought  he  had  lost 
his  head.  But  no,  he  said.  He  had 
not  lost  his  head.  He  had  found  it 
and  his  heart,  too,  and  he  knew  then 
that  he  had  become  an  American  in 
truth.  And  he  thanked  God,  and 
^*  like  unto  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy, 
arose  from  his  bed  and  went  home 
healed.'' 

The  martial  poem  and  the  experi- 
ence of  Jacob  Riis  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  Flag  is  an  inspiration,  an  invig- 
oration,  a  quickener  of  life.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  casting  a 
mighty  spell  over  increasing  multi- 
tudes. Cheers  and  tears  and  quench- 
less ardor  have  come  because  of  it. 
It  has  set  the  blood  coursing  swiftly 
through  the  brain  and  heart  of  millions 
and  led  the  way  to  many  valiant 
deeds. 

But  why  such  potent  influence? 
What  secret  explains  its  extraordinary 
power?  The  Flag!  It  is  a  bit  of 
bunting,  a  flash  of  color,  a  picturesque 
decoration,  looking  well  at  mast-heads 
and  above  assemblies,  but  still  simply 
a  product  of  the  weaver's  art.  In- 
deed, is  that  all?  By  no  means. 
The  Flag  is  a  symbol,  an  emblem,  an 
ensign.  It  has  a  history  behind  it. 
It  is  a  recognized  representative  of 
sturdy  facts.  It  is  a  pledge  of  things 
to  come.  Before  it  there  is  a  future. 
Men  yet  unborn  are  to  carry  it  as 
those  long  dead  have  marched  be- 
neath it.  It  is  an  embodiment  of 
purpose,  a  revelation  and  a  prophecy. 

That  we  may  appreciate  the  better 
the  Flag  we  today  salute,  let  me 
briefly  set  before  you  some  important 
considerations. 


I.  In  the  first  place  this  Flag  re- 
minds us  of  a  glorious  history.  It 
was  bom  in  a  mighty  struggle  for 
human  rights.  That  was  an  epochal 
hour  in  the  life  of  the  world  when  the 
American  Colonies  arose  against  in- 
justice and  tyranny.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  very  brave  enterprise 
of  human  courage.  It  was  a  challenge 
to  what  was  at  that  hour  the  greatest 
power  on  earth.  The  men  who  signed 
it  had  no  adequate  resources  for  war. 
They  pitted  themselves  against  a 
nation  fully  equippedin  experience  and 
arms  and  wealth  for  great  military 
operations.  But  with  a  sublime  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  of  their  cause 
they  dared  to  make  the  fight.  The 
Flag  was  evolved  to  stand  as  the 
symbol  of  their  lofty  purposes.  At 
Saratoga  and  Monmouth,  at  the  Cow- 
pens  and  at  Yorktown,  the  patriot 
host  wrought  with  such  soldierly 
effectiveness  as  to  conquer  an  honor- 
able peace  and  win  for  their  new 
Republic  an  established  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  fiery  baptism  to  which  the 
Flag  was  subjected  in  1812  brought 
further  glory  to  its  defenders.  Perry 
and  Hull  and  Biddle  sailed  the  high 
seas  with  their  colors  nailed  to  the 
mast-head  and  by  their  valorous 
deeds  compelled  a  recognition  of 
American  Naval  power.  In  six 
months'  time  they  and  their  asso- 
ciates took  into  port  300  EngUsh 
merchantmen  with  3,000  prisoners 
of  war.  Out  of  the  smoke  of  a  vic- 
torious battle  on  Lake  Erie  the 
memorable  report,  which  long  thrilled 
the  nation's  heart,  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, '*We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours."  It  was  during 
this  period  that  Francis  Scott  Key,  a 
prisoner  for  the  moment  on  an  EngUsh 
vessel  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  wrote  the 
lines  which  were  quickly  caught  up 
to  become  a  National  Anthem.  In 
spite  of  all  the  enemy  could  do.  Fort 
McHenry  remained  untaken,  the  Flag 
was  still  there"  when  the  fierce 
cannonade  ceased,  and  the  victory 
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inspired  the  patriot  author  to  proph- 
esy. 

"Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it 
is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto,  'In  God  is  our  trust.' 
And  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  in  triumph, 
shall  wave 

O  er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave." 

The  American  soldier  fully  main- 
tained his  reputation  in  the  War  with 
Mexico.  If  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington did  not  reveal  a  high  order  of 
statesmanship  in  precipitating  the 
conflict,  the  men  at  the  front  gave  a 
good  account  of  themselves  as  cham- 
pions of  the  flag.  Sent  on  an  errand 
of  conquest,  they  did  their  work  well. 
Monterey  and  Buena  Vista  saw 
courage  unsurpassed,  and  at  Molino 
del  Rey  and  at  Churubusco  the 
American  army  rendered  splendid 
service.  General  Grant,  in  his  Me- 
moirs, said  that  after  nearly  forty 
years,  in  looking  back  upon  the  cam- 
paigns there,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  generalship  was  well  nigh  perfect 
and  that  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
was  all  that  could  have  been  desired. 

The  Civil  War  put  a  supreme  test 
upon  loyalty.  Those  were  dreadful 
days  which  followed  the  attack  on 
Sumter.  Major  Anderson  was  forced 
to  pull  down  his  flag.  Was  the 
defeat  final  and  the  Union  to  be  de- 
stroyed? An  embattled  host  of  heroes 
poured  forth  from  every  walk  in  life 
to  defend  the  national  standard.  By 
the  bloody  sacrifices  they  made  at 
Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  Gettysburg,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Cold  Harbor  and 
Petersburg  they  proved  their  devo- 
tion to  native  land  and  won  for 
themselves  enduring  honors. 

Fresh  in  mind,  as  but  of  yesterday, 
are  the  battles  of  Manila  Bay,  San- 
tiago and  San  Juan  Hill.  As  Admiral 
Schley  said,  there  was  glory  enough 
to  go  all  around. 

Oh,  it  is  a  glorious  Flag,  with  a 
history  behind  it  of  which  every 
patriot  may  well  be  proud,  a  Flag 
made  resplendent  by  the  immortal 
deeds  of  many  noble  men. 

II.  This  Flag  represents  in  the 


second  place  extraordinary  present 
conditions.  It  floats  today  over  a 
vast  territory  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
one  time,  very  truthfully,  said,  pro- 
vides "the  natural  base  for  the  great- 
est continuous  empire  ever  established 
by  man.  The  forefathers,  who  came 
to  Massachusetts  Bay,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  population  was  never 
likely  to  be  very  dense  beyond  New- 
ton. The  founders  of  Lynn,  after 
exploring  the  land  west  of  them  for 
about  fifteen  miles,  declared  it  their 
conviction  that  people  would  never 
find  it  worth  while  to  settle  any 
further  in  that  direction.  For  many 
years  there  was  no  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  the  possibilities  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  and  only  the 
vaguest  notion  of  what  existed  in 
the  transmissouri  region.  But  now 
our  continental  area  in  the  forty-eight 
states  is  2,970,000  square  miles,  giving 
us  a  territory  eighteen  times  as  large 
as  Spain,  thirty-one  times  as  large  as 
Italy,  and  sixty-one  times  as  large  as 
England  and  Wales.  And  when  to 
this  is  added  the  600,000  square  miles 
of  Alaska  and  the  125,000  more  of 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Guam,  Panama, 
and  the  PhiUppines,  it  is  apparent 
that  in  physical  proportions  we  have 
become  indeed  a  mighty  nation. " 

On  this  broad  expanse  an  immense 
population  has  now  been  gathered. 
When  the  fathers  cut  loose  from 
England  they  numbered  only  three 
millions.  Today  in  New  York  City 
alone  five  million  persons  dwell. 
Beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
most  sanguine  founders  of  the  Re- 
public has  been  the  growth  of  the 
nation.  Our  present  continental  pop- 
ulation is  one  hundred  millions,  while 
ten  millions  more  reside  in  the  islands 
under  our  sway.  Spain  has  a  popu- 
lation of  eighteen  millions,  Italy 
thirty-two  millions,  France  thirty- 
nine  millions,  Great  Britain  forty-five 
millions,  Germany  sixty  millions.  We 
have  one  hundred  and  ten  millions. 
Of  all  the  western  nations  it  thus 
appears  we  have  become  numerically 
far  and  away  the  largest. 
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Along  with  these  conditions  our 
wealth  has  outrun  all  anticipations. 
When  Thomas  B.  Reed  was  Speaker 
of  the  National  House  of  Represen- 
tatives the  annual  governmental  ap- 
propriations for  the  first  time  reached 
one  billion  dollars.  Some  adverse 
criticism  was  aroused  at  the  expendi- 
ture of  such  an  enormous  sum.  Mr. 
Reed  replied  that  this  was  '*a  billion 
dollar  country.^'  He  was  correct. 
It  is  a  billion  dollar  country  and  then 
some  more.  No  nation,  ancient  or 
modern,  can  be  put  alongside  our  own 
in  accumulated  possessions. 

When  we  come  to  undeveloped 
treasures  anything  like  a  truthful 
statement  seems  like  a  Munchausen 
yarn.  During  the  Civil  War  Bishop 
Simpson  delivered  a  lecture  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  the  American  people.  It 
was  a  brilliant  effort  and  elicited 
tremendous  applause.  Lincoln  was 
present  and  listened  with  eager  at- 
tention. At  the  close  he  highly 
complimented  the  speaker  but  ven- 
tured one  suggestion.  He  said, 
"Bishop,  you  did  not  strike  the  ile.'' 
Simpson  was  quick  to  see  the  point. 
"True,  Mr.  President,  I  did  omit  oil 
but  I  will  not  do  so  again."  The 
next  time  he  delivered  that  lecture 
the- value  of  the  oil  fields,  just  coming 
to  attention,  was  eloquently  pre- 
sented. But  neither  Lincoln  nor 
Simpson  had  any  adequate  vision  of 
a  Rockefeller  fortune  or  the  amazing 
future  of  oil  production.  And  then 
who  dreamed  of  the  riches  in  Alaska? 
The  territory  was  not  purchased  until 
1867.  fc'even  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  paid  for  it. 
Already  it  has  brought  to  our  people 
$500,000,000  in  mines,  fisheries  and 
furs,  and  we  are  only  approaching 
the  beginning  of  its  development. 
The  value  of  the  coal  stored  away 
beneath  its  hills  and  mountains  has 
not  till  recently  commenced  to  dawn 
upon  our  officials. 

The  possibilities  in  irrigation  and 
'  the  reclamation  of  unused  lands  in 
all  the  states  and  toriitorios  is  another 


matter  still  in  its  infancy.  It  appears 
that  it  is  altogether  feasible  for  the 
United  States  of  America  to  support 
a  thousand  million  people,  who  shall 
be  rich  and  happy  in  an  abundant 
material  civiHzation. 

And  over  all  this  Old  Glory  floats 
as  the  representative  of  national 
greatness.  There  is  but  one  banner 
today  recognized  in  all  this  wide 
stretch  of  land  by  this  vast  aggrega- 
tion of  human  beings,  and  that  is  the 
Flag  we  honor  here  this  hour. 

III.  In  the  third  place  this  flag 
stands  for  high  ideals.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  took  lofty 
ground.  It  insisted  that  all  men  had 
an  inherent  right  to  *'life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Its  vig- 
orous arraignment  of  tyranny  and  its 
stalwart  defence  of  freedom  marked 
a  splendid  advance  in  national  spirit 
and  purpose.  The  Flag  went  forward 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  realm  of  popular 
government.  It  stood  from  the  first 
for  the  fundamental  proposition  that 
a  just  administration  of  civil  affairs 
can  rest  only  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  that  taxation  without 
representation  must  be  resisted  to  the 
last.  Proudly  through  all  its  history 
has  the  flag  championed  these  ideals. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
reached  a  similarly  lofty  plane.  Its 
defence  of  the  rights  of  man  was  like- 
wise virile.  It  lifted  the  conflict 
with  the  South  out  of  all  sordidness 
and  gave  to  it  an  ethical  form  which 
put  the  North  absolutely  on  the  side 
of  righteousness.  Said  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, *X'annon  think  in  the  nineteenth 
century."  When  it  became  clearly 
recognized  that  the  War  had  become  a 
struggle  for  human  liberty  all  the 
pent  up  reserves  of  moral  purpose  in 
the  loyal  states  wheeled  into  line  and 
the  success  of  the  Union  arms  was 
assuredi-  Slavery  must  cease.  That 
was  the  continent-wide  resolve.  The 
Flag,  committed  to  the  liberation  of 
the  bondman,  became  the  holy  ori- 
flamme  of  a  righteous  crusade  before 
which  mercenary  .selfishness  inevitably 
went  down  in  defeat. 
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One  day  the  piteous  cries  of  a  long 
suflFering  people,  crushed  beneath  the 
iron  heel  of  a  system  devised  in 
avarice  and  wrought  out  with  cruelty, 
came  into  the  ears  of  the  American 
public.   Good  heed  was  given  to  the 
appeal.   It  was  found  that  a  policy 
of  extermination  was  in  operation  at 
our  very  doors.    In  the  interests  of 
pleading  humanity  and  with  a  definite 
publication  to  all  the  world  of  absolute 
P^^"soml  disinterestedness,  the  Amer- 
icaxi  Nation  bared  its  right  arm  for 
justice  and  bade  the  butcher  Weyler 
and  the  Government  behind  him  move 
Western  Hemisphere. 
The  Spanish  War  came  with  its  brief 
l^^t  glorious  record.    The  Flag  went 
^  ^uba  in  the  name  of  righteousness. 
Inere  was  no  confusion  in  the  issue. 
Itiat  barbarities  might  cease  and  the 
^Ppressed  go  free  the  conflict  was 
*^^6ht  to  a  successful  termination 
uade^r  "OW  Glory's''  stainless  stars. 
I  ^  V .  In  the  fourth  place  this  Flag  is 
Pj^^ged  today  to  give  protection  to 
who  put  themselves  beneath  its 
^^Ple  folds.    It  is  the  fixed  purpose 
American  people  to  deal  justly 
?^^h  everybody.    No  notion  is  more 
rnaly  wrought  into  the  policy  of  this 
^^Public. 

General  Grant,  in  his  last  Virginia 
f^^^^aign,  stopped  one  day  for  re- 
^hrnent  at  a  stately  mansion,  whose 
Tb ^ere  with  the  Confederate  Army, 
re  Mother  of  the  household  did  not 
^^^nize  her  guest  but  was  quite 
atiH^^^  by  the  courtesy  shown  her 
jj^^  the  earnest  effort  made  to  allay 
fears  of  personal  harm.  She 
^  *^owledged  that  she  was  in  mortal 
^fTp**  of  the  Northern  soldiers  and 
p^J^ially  of  their  chief.  When  the 
"  was  about  to  leave,  she  said, 

th^  ^jsh  you  would  remain  here  untU 
u^i  ^ ederals  have  passed  and  particu- 
till  Grant  gets  by."    ''I  assure 
]^j^\^that  you  have  nothing  to  fear, 
Q^^^,"  was  the  reply.   ''I  am 
^^^J^^nil  Grant.    I  will  put  a  guard 
J?  to  protect  you  from  all  intrusion." 
incident   was  characteristic. 
^   great  general  correctly  inter- 


preted the  spirit  of  the  American 
government  and  the  function  of  the 
Flag. .  It  exists  by  will  of  a  frpe  people 
to  give  protection  to  the  defenceless. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
the  Flag  is  definitely  committed  to 
the  establishment  of  law  and  order. 
When  Taylor  entered  Monterey  in 
1846,  he  at  once  quieted  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  residents  there  by 
assuring  them  that  no  looting  nor 
robbery  would  be  permitted  while  he 
remained  and  that  private  property 
would  be  sacredly  respected.  When 
Scott  reached  Mexico  City  in  1847,  he 
made  it  his  first  business  to  restore 
order.  With  strong  hand  he  repress- 
ed all  violence.  When  Fletcher  a 
few  days  ago  landed  in  Vera  Cruz  he 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  calm- 
ing the  town.  In  a  very  brief  time 
confidence  was  restored  and  business 
went  on  as  usual. 

It  can  not  be  too  distinctly  em- 
phasized that  the  American  Flag 
guarantees  opportunity  for  the  pur- 
suit of  chosen  callings  unmolested. 
This  is  the  land  of  the  fair  chance. 
Roosevelt's  favorite  phrase  of  the 
"square  deaF'  is  in  exact  accord 
with  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 
It  is  the  vigorously  declared  purpose 
of  the  people,  who  are  the  real  sover- 
eigns here,  to  put  an  end  to  injustice 
and  to  see  that  the  rights  of  all  persons 
are  held  in  an  even  balance,  through- 
out all  our  territoiy.  And  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  is  the  emblem  of 
this  equitable  policy.  It  proclaims, 
wherever  it  goes,  to  all  who  look  upon 
it,  that  its  mission  is  to  defend  the 
weak  and  helpless  and  establish  peace 
with  righteousness. 

V.  Now  what  attitude  ought  we  as 
American  citizens  to  take  toward  a 
Flag  having  such  a  history  and  stand- 
ing for  such  lofty  ideals?  Can  there 
be  any  question  in  any  mind  this  hour? 

At  the  great  Gettysburg  Reunion 
last  July,  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  that  memorable  battle, 
veterans  of  both  armies  met  in  fra- 
ternal fellowship  under  an  amazing 
wealth  of  flags.    The  red,  white  and 
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blue  were  everywhere.  One  old  vet- 
eran in  gray,  with  bared  head,  point- 
ing to  the  glorious  sweep  of  color,  said 
reverently,  *'That  is  my  Flag,  the 
Flag  of  my  fathers,  the  Flag  of  my 
(Country,  my  children's  Flag  forever. 
God  keep  it  in  the  skies. 

That  is  precisely  the  attitude  every 
loyal  citizen  should  take.  Hearts 
should  go  out  in  love  toward  it  and 
prayers  should  be  sincerely  offered  in 
its  behalf. 

During  the  night,  following  the 
battle  at  Stone  River,  General 
Kosecrans  came  to  General  Thomas, 
who  was  asleep,  and  awakening  him 
said,  Thomas,  will  you  protect  the 
rear  during  a  retreat  to  Overhall's 
Creek?"  Though  only  about  half 
awake,  Thomas,  with  solid  emphasis 
which  admitted  of  no  misunderstand- 
ing, answered  in  sonorous  voice, 
"Rosecrans,  this  army  canH  retreat.'' 
Then  he  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep.  And  the  army  did  not  retreat 
but  the  enemy  did. 

It  was  this  same  sturdy  Thomas, 
plucky  fighter,  ignorant  of  fear,  to 
whom  General  Grant  telegraphed, 
"Hold  Chattanooga."  And  Thomas 
wired  back,  *'Will  hold  Chattanooga 
till  we  starve. "  That  was  the  spirit 
which  makes  heroes.  Every  one  who 
knew  Thomas  appreciated  the  mean- 
ing of  his  reply.  He  would  hold  the 
town  or  die  in  the  attempt.  With 
him  loyalty  was  a  passion  which  mas- 
tered all  his  energies. 

For  love  of  country  no  sacrifice 
should  be  considered  too  great. 
Every  citizen  should  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  give  his  best.  The  Flag 
ought  to  be  able  to  command  instant 
and  loyal  support  from  all. 

As  Farragut  swept  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, past  the  Vicksburg  batteries. 
Lieutenant  Cummings  had  one  of  his 
legs  shot  away  and  was  in  a  very 
serious  plight,  but  he  refused  to  be 
carried  below  for  treatment.  Cheer- 
ing on  his  brave  tars,  he  cried,  ''Get 
the  ship  by  the  batteries,  get  the  ship 
by,  boys,  and  they  nlay  have  the 
other  leg."    Ah,  what  instances  of 


glorious  devotion  to  country  have 
been  witnessed  through  the  years. 

Yonder  on  Beacon  Hill  in  our  State 
House,  where  are  gathered  the  re- 
mains of  many  battle-flags,  there  is 
one  nearly  bare  pole.  It  was  carried 
at  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  at  the 
head  of  a  negro  regiment.  The  color- 
sergeant  was  severely  wounded  but 
would  not  give  up  his  task.  As  he 
staggered  out  of  the  fearful  tempest, 
holding  high  the  staff  from  which 
nearly  all  the  flag  had  been  shot  off, 
he  cried  again  and  again  in  jubilant 
delight,  ''It  did  not  touch  the  ground, 
boys,  it  did  not  touch  the  ground." 
Of  course  it  did  not  touch  the  ground. 
There  was  \aliant  loyalty  and  sturdy 
resolve  upholding  it.  Nothing  but 
death  could  have  struck  it  down. 

Have  we  such  invincible  courage? 
Why  not?  It  is  our  Flag.  Under  it 
we  have  protection.  By  it  we  are 
given  privilege.  With  it  opportunity 
continues.  So  long  as  it  is  sustained 
by  patriotic  devotion  that  long  shall 
a  free  people's  best  interests  be  con- 
served. 

Have  you  been  comforting  your- 
selves with  the  notion  that  the  days 
of  strenuous  obligation  are  passed  and 
that  no  great  demands  for  sturdy 
service  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the 
future?  Do  not  deceive  yourselves 
with  false  ideas.  The  truth  is  we  are 
living  in  troublous  times.  The  unrest 
in  Colorado  and  in  Mexico  are  symp- 
tomatic. An  awakening  democracy 
is  coming  to  a  consciousness  of  power 
and  is  bestirring  itself,  not  always 
wisely  or  with  best  ideals,  but  ever 
with  increasing  energy. 

Benton  said  to  Sumner,  when  the 
latter  was  first  elected  to  Congress, 
"Young  man,  nothing  important  will 
happen  in  your  day.  It  has  all 
happened. "  What  a  speech  and  that 
only  a  few  years  before  the  Civil  War! 
In  our  own  time  anything  may  happen 
any  hour.  Are  we  at  War  with 
Mexico?  Have  we  permanently  qui- 
eted belligerent  miners?  Has  the 
last  move  been  made  by  rampant 
socialists? 
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Of  this  much  we  may  be  sure. 
There  is  always  need  of  a  distinct 
sense  of  patriotic  obligation.  No 
nation  can  long  endure  whose  citizens 
are  not  keenly  alive  to  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  defence  of  the 
national  honor.  The  Flag  must  be 
upheld.  Law  must  be  enforced. 
Order  must  be  maintained. 

One  evening  in  1861,  when  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Pickens  had  reason 
to  believe  that  an  attack  might  be 
expected  from  the  rebels  at  any 
moment,  he  called  his  officers  about 
him  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  you  all 
hold  commissions  from  the  President 
and  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  in  the 
coming  storm  you  will  all  be  loyal, 
but  before  the  battle  begins,  for  our 
mutual  encouragement,  I  desire  to 
know  from  each  one  of  you  just  what 
your  attitude  is,  and  so  I  propose  that 
we  renew  our  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
government. That  was  good.  And 
as  each  one  pledged  himself  anew  to 
the  defence  of  the  Flag  there  was  an 


increased^sense  of  comradeship  and 
courage.  ^ 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
stampeded  into  unreasoning  frenzy. 
War  is  to  avoided  by  all  possible 
means,  consistent  with  righteousness 
and  honor.  But  we  must  be  prepared 
to  uphold  the  Flag  and  all  for  which  it 
stands,  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  I 
propose  a  renewal  of  allegiance.  As 
American  citizens,  proud  of  our  his- 
tory, conscious  of  our  responsibility, 
let  us  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  stand 
by  our  colors. 

**Here  comes  The  Flag! 
Cheer  it  ! 
Valley  and  crag 
Shall  hear  it. 
Fathers  shall  bless  it, 
Children  caress  it. 
All  shall  maintain  it, 
No  one  shall  stain  it. 
Cheers  for  the  sailors 
That  fought  on  the  wave  for  it! 
Cheers  for  the  soldiers 
That  always  were  brave  for  it ! 
Tears  for  the  men 

That  went  down  to  grave  for  it! — 
Here  comes  The  Flag!'* 


WAITING 

By  Francis  W,  Tewksbury 

I  am  sitting  in  the  twilight, 
And  the  wind  is  moaning  low, 

And  I'm  thinking  of  the  dear  one. 
One  who  left  me  long  ago. 

Tender  memories  cluster  round  me. 
Thoughts  of  happy  days  gone  by. 

When  the  world  was  bright  before  me, 
And  the  love  light  in  her  eye. 

Chill  the  night  is  closing  round  me. 
And  the  bird  has  found  its  nest. 

And  the  weary  heart  is  waiting 
For  the  homeland  and  for  rest. 

On  the  banks  of  that  dark  river, 
Where  the  boatman  plies  the  oar, 

There  my  loved  one  will  be  waiting, 
She  will  meet  me  on  the  shore. 

Dunbarton,  N.  H, 
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By  MariUa  M.  Richer  * 


Under  the  old  common  law  I  think 
it  came  very  near  it,  but  such  women 
as  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Matilda  Joslyn 
Gage  and  EUzabeth  Cady  Stanton 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  woman  in  the  state  of 
matrimony,  and  I  hope  that  New 
Hampshire — one  of  the  thirteen 
original  States — will  soon  revise  and 
improve  her  laws  and  give  to  all  her 
citizens  equal  rights,  equal  opportu- 
nities and  equal  compensation.  Under 
such  a  government  as  that  marriage 
would  be  a  success.  It  is  the  old 
common  law  idea  that  the  husband 
and  wife  are  one,  and  that  the  husband 
is  the  onCj  that  has  caused  so  much 
unhappiness  in  the  "marriage  rela- 
tion." One  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  unhappiness  Ues  in  the  fact 
that  wives  must  ask  and  husbands 
give  money.  It  is  a  humiliating  con- 
dition that  will  prevent  any  feeling  of 
independence  or  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  wife.  How  many  wives  are 
there  who  can  ask  a  husband  for  five 
dollars  without  having  him  say  What 
do  you  want  to  do  with  it?"  or  Where 
is  that  dollar  and  a  half  I  gave  you  day 
before  yesterday? ' '  I  know  a  woman, 
a  friend  of  mine  who  literally  never 
has  any  money.  Her  husband  is 
rich,  his  credit  excellent,  but  all 
articles  are  bought  at  stores  where 
bills  are  run  up  to  be  paid  off  twice  a 
year.  There  is  a  carriage  for  her  use, 
an  elegant  house  for  her  residence, 
but  not  one  dollar  passes  through  her 
hands  that  are  kept  in  an  idleness 
that  she  woul^  gladly  exchange  for 
some  honest  toil  that  would  give  her 
a  few  dollars  of  her  own.  Ask  the 
dressmakers  and  milliners  how 'the 
wives  of  many  rich  men  pay  their 

*Mr8.  Ricker,  who  was  the  first  aggressive  woman 
suffrage  champion  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  first 
woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  m  the  State,  and  that 
after  a  long  contest^  gave  this  paper  as  a  lecture,  or  ad- 
dress, in  several  different  States,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago. 


bills.  If  you  should  be  truthfully 
answered  you  would  be  shocked. 
Marriage  in  law  is  a  "civil  contract;" 
it  is  a  partnership  and  all  partnerships 
should  be  protected  by  law  as  other 
contracts  are.  Law  should  secure 
rights  and  punish  injustice.  But  my 
wife  is  "supported,"  many  men  will 
say.  In  many  instances  that  is  a 
false  and  fallacious  term.  When  I 
was  in  California  I  visited  a  mining 
camp.  In  the  camp  one  man  is 
always  elected  to  do  the  cooking, 
usually  "by  lot,"  but  the  cook  shares 
equally  in  all  the  partnership  gains. 
Go  tell  that  man  cook  that  he  is 
supported  and  he  would  probably 
reply  with  his  shotgun!  Yet  the  man 
cook  cares  for  no  children,  does  no 
sewing  and  the  washing  is  an  individ- 
ual affair,  done  every  Sunday  morning 
in  the  nearest  stream.  Every  woman 
who  labors  in  her  own  family  is  en- 
titled to  a  housekeeper's  wages.  Yet 
how  few  women  are  given  twenty 
dollars  per  month  to  do  as  they  please 
with.  Under  the  common  law  and  in 
many  of  the  states  today  the  husband 
can  select  the  home  and  locate  it 
where  he  pleases,  irrespective  of 
physical  or  moral  surroundings — no 
matter  how  repugnant  to  the  wife's 
taste  or  business  judgment.  Yet  if 
she  refuses  to  go  with  him  she  has 
"abandoned"  her  husband  and  he  is 
no  longer  responsible  for  her  support; 
the  law  gives  the  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren to  him  as  head  of  the  family  and 
she  cannot  control  a  dime  of  com- 
munity property.  I  often  hear  men 
and  women  say  no  man  will  use  this 
power.  True  no  good  man  will,  but 
bad  men  do  use  it  and  this  remnant 
of  barbarism  should  be  swept  from 
our  laws  and  the  woman  suffrage 
broom  can  do  it  more  effectually  than 
anything  else.  In  many  states  a 
wife  cannot  give  her  children  a  cent  of 
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community  property,  though  she  may 
have  earned  it  all.  A  wife's  debts, 
made  before  marriage,  cannot  be 
collected  from  common  property, 
but  a  husband's  can.  As  a  wife  she 
lias  no  more  status  in  the  civil  law 
than  the  cow  in  the  pasture.  How 
can  marriage  be  a  success  when  such 
laws  ''obtain?''  Under  the  old  com- 
mon law,  and  in  many  of  the  States 
today,  when  a  man  asks  a  woman  to 
marry  him,  it  amounts  to  just  this: 
I  want  you  to  become  my  partner 
for  life — to  be  senior  partner  and 
head  of  the  firm;  you,  to  do  as  I  direct 
and  live  as  I  choose,  never  to  go  away 
without  my  knowledge  and  consent, 
while  I  am  to  have  absolute  freedom 
of  action;  you  to  devote  your  best 
energies,  your  talents,  and  your 
powers  to  such  duties  as  I  shall  indi- 
cate, in  return  for  which  I  will  give 
you  your  board  and  lodging  and 
occasionally  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  no 
salary  whatever!  What  would  one 
man  say  to  another  if  such  a 
proposition  were  made  to  him?  I 
fancy  there  would  be  some  emphatic 
language  heard,  to  use  a  mild  term. 
Yet  just  such  partnerships  women 
are  constantly  forming — ^giving  up 
their  whole  lives  to  men  in  return  for 
a  mere  support  and  no  legal  title  to 
the  joint  earnings  of  the  copartner- 
ship. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  scq  the 
status  of  woman  as  far  as  her  claim  to 
the  public  lands  are  concerned.  Un- 
married women,  widows,  maidens  and 
deserted  wives,  who  are  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  are  entitled  to 
all  the  rights,  privileges  and  benefits 
under  the  homestead  laws  that  can  be 
enjoyed  by  men.  The  mother  of  a 
living  child  or  children  whether 
widow,  deserted  wfe,  (or  unfortunate 
single  woman),  may  acquire  title  to 
land  as  the  head  of  a  family,  though 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Widows 
of  deceased  entrymen  succeed  to  the 
rights  of  their  husbands  and  may  make 
final  proof  and  take  title  in  their  own 
names.  The  widow  of  a  person  who 
served  ninety  days  or  more  during  the 


war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United 
States  army,  navy,  or  Marine  Corps 
and  died  without  making  an  entry 
may  make  an  entry  the  same  as  her 
husband,  if  living,  might  do,  and  in 
making  final  proof  receive  credit  in 
lieu  of  residence  on  the  land  for  the 
p)eriod  of  the  husband's  service,  not  to 
exceed  four  years.  So  you  see  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  it  is  better  to  be  a 
widow  than  a  wife!  Are  these  things 
conducive  to  making  marriage  a 
success? 

What  is  woman's  position  today? 
In  many  states  we  have  woman  dis- 
franchised, with  no  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  she  lives,  denied 
until  recently  the  right  to  enter  col- 
leges or  professions,  laboring  at  half 
price  in  the  world  of  work;  a  civil  code 
that  makes  her  in  marriage  a  nonen-^ 
tity;  her  person,  her  children,  the' 
property  of  her  husband.  In  ad- 
justing the  institution  of  marriage 
woman  has  never  yet  in  the  history 
of  the  world  had  one  word  to  say. 
The  relation  has  been  absolutely  es- 
tabUshed  and  perpetuated  without  her 
consent.  We  have  thus  far  had  the 
man  marriage.  He  has  made  all  the 
laws  concerning  it  to  suit  his  own 
convenience  and  love  of  power. 
Women  have  quite  as  much  interest 
in  good  government  as  men  and  I  fail 
to  see  why  they  should  be  excluded 
from  the  ballot  box.  We  hear  that 
''Governments  derive  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed. " 
A  republican  form  of  government  is 
said  to  be  of  and  by  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  people,  but  is  it?  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  aristocracy  of  sex  and  I 
think  it  the  meanest  aristocracy  in  the 
world.  If  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation was  tyranny  before  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  it  is  generally 
conceded  to  have  been  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  war,  it  is  tyranny 
today.  Women  are  taxed  under  the 
laws,  are  put  into  the  prisons  and  are 
hanged  under  the  laws,  and  they 
should  have  a  voice  in  making  them. 
In  other  words  if  women  are  citizens 
they  should  have  all  the  rights  and 
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privileges  of  citizens.  If  they  are  not 
citizens,  what  are  they?  On  my  way 
home  from  a  trip-  not  long  since  I 
heard  one  woman  say  to  another  in 
the  cars,  "  I  have  all  the  rights  I  want/* 
I  involuntarily  turned  and  said  to 
her, — **if  you  are  a  married  woman 
have  you  the  right  to  control  your  own 
earnings?  Have  you  a  right  to  will 
away  any  part  of  the  community 
property?  Have  you  the  right  to  the 
guardianship  of  your  children? In 
many  States  of  this  Union  women 
have  not  these  rights.  Have  you 
ever  been  a  teacher  and  expected  to 
work  beside  a  man,  equal  work  and 
equal  time,  he  to  get  eighty  dollars 
per  month  and  you  forty  dollars?  If 
so,  how  did  you  like  it? 

Disfranchisement  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  distress  of  working 
women,  nor  will  giving  them  the  ballot 
immediately  set  all  things  right,  but  it 
will  be  a  great  help  in  that  direction. 
The  ballot  does  not  make  men  happy, 
respectable,  rich  nor  noble,  but  they 
guard  it  for  themselves  with  sleepless 
jealousy.  Why?  Because  they  know 
it  is  the  golden  gate  to  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  precisely  the  kind  of 
advantage  it  gives  to  one  sex  it  would 
give  to  the  other.  It  would  arm  it 
with  the  most  powerful  weapon  known 
to  political  society.  It  would  main- 
tain the  natural  balance  of  the  sexes 
in  human  affairs  and  secure  to  each 
fair  play  within  its  sphere. 

Under  the  common  law  a  husband 
could  whip  his  wife,  give  her  moderate 
correction,  in  the  same  moderation 
that  a  man  was  allowed  to  correct  his 
children.  If  the  husband  killed  his 
wife  it  was  the  same  as  if  he  had  killed 
a  stranger,  or  any  other  person,  and 
he  was  hanged;  but  if  the  wife  killed 
the  husband  it  was  considered  a  much 
more  atrocious  crime, — it  was  trea- 
son and  she  was  condemned  to  the 
same  punishment  as  if  she  had  killed 
the  king  and  her  punishment  was  to 
be  burned  alive.  Under  the  common 
law  all  women  were  denied  the  ''bene- 
fit of  clergy, and  till  the  third  and 
fourth  William  and  Mary  they  re- 


ceived sentence  of  death  and  were 
hanged  for  the  first  offence  of  simple 
larceny,  however  learned  they  were, 
merely  because  their  sex  precluded  the 
possibility  of  their  taking  holy  orders, 
though  a  man  who  could  read  was  for 
the  same  crime  subject  only  to  burning 
on  the  hand  and  a  few  months'  im- 
prisonment. Under  the  common  law 
a  son  though  younger  than  all  his 
sisters  was  heir  to  all  the  real  property. 
A  woman's  personal  property  by 
marriage  became  absolutely  her  hus- 
band's which  at  his  death  he  could 
leave  entirely  away  from  her  and  the 
husband  was  absolutely  the  master 
of  the  profits  of  the  wife's  lands  during 
the  marriage,  and  a  husband  could  be 
tenant  by  curtesy  of  the  trust  estates 
of  his  wife,  though  the  wife  could  not 
be  endowed  of  the  trust  estates  of  the 
husband. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  Chapter  I,  Section  I,  says:^ — 
''Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  In  determining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  revised  statutes  or  of  any  act 
or  resolution  of  Congress  passed  subse- 
quent to  February  25th,  1871,  words 
mporting  the  singular  number  may 
extend  and  be  applied  to  several  per- 
sons or  things;  words  importing  the 
plural  number  may  include  the  singu- 
lar; words  importing  the  masculine 
gender  anay  be  applied  to  females; 
the  words  insane  person  and  lunatic 
shall  include  every  idiot,  non  compos, 
lunatic  and  insane  person;  the  word 
'person'  may  extend  and  be  applied 
to  partnerships  and  corporations  and 
the  reference  to  any  officer  shall  in- 
clude any  person  authorized  by  law 
to  perform  the  duties  of  such  office 
unless  the  context  shows  that  such 
words  were  intended  to  be  used  in  a 
more  limited  sense;  and  a  requirement 
of  an  oath  shall  be  deemed  complied 
with  by  making  affirmation  in  judicial 
form." 

The  Revised  Statutes  are  liberal, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  truth- 
fully say  there  is  no  gender  in  brain^ 
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and  it  is  high  time  to  do  away  \\dth 
the  silly  notion  that  there  is.  Every 
student  of  English  law  knows  that 
statutes  imposing  penalties  are  to  be 
drictly  construed,  so  as  to  exclude 
every  body  and  thing  not  within  their 
letter.  Statutes  creating  privileges, 
CO  referring  benefits,  are  to  be  liberally 
construed,  so  as  to  include  every 
person  within  the  reach  of  their  spirit. 
I  tliink  we  have  reached  a  period 
whem  women  are  to  have  the  benefit 
of  both  these  rules  to  correlate  each 
other. 

As   a  more  striking  and  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  masculine  form  I 
refer    to  the  criminal  code  of  the 
tnit-ed  States,  and  some  of  the  many 
curious  uses  of  the  words  ''he,  him, 
and     his.''    The  very  first  section 
limits  the  punishment  of  treason  ex- 
clusively to  joaales  unless  he  can  be 
construed  to  mean  she  (Sec.  552,  Rev. 
^tat.  pQge  1041),  and  a  woman  who 
conainits  perjury  cannot  be  punished 
unless   he means  she, for  the  stat- 
declares  that  *'he  "shall  be  pun- 
St'fl    y^^^  nothing  about  her. 

g^^^  ^  Ve  heard  a  woman  sentenced  to 
^^^ars  at  hard  labor  for  perjury, 
is  a  matter  of  history  that 
van        have  filled  and  still  do  fill  the 
reD         classes  of  post  oflSces  in  the 
''he>'        but  how  can  they  unless 
ey^     toeans  ''she?"    No  woman  was 
known  to  escape  a  criminal 
h^j.         because  its  language  ignored 
0^1^  Shall  there  be  more  than 

o^j.  ^le  for  the  construction  of  all 
Sijj.  j?^atute8  on  this  important  point? 
i'n  ^  the  word  "he"  include  woman 
arx^/Jp  set  of  laws  and  exclude  her  in 
by  ^^r,  or  shall  they  all  be  expounded 
a  1^^^  rule?  I  am  aware  that  when 
aoi^^^l^y  IS  imposed  masculine  pro- 
bei^^-  mean  women  also.  When  a 
8to\^^  is  offered  or  a  privilege  be- 
ia  x^^^  in2Ln  alone  in  most  instances 
"sj^^^nt  by  them.  In  other  words 
di^^^.*  ^  is  included  for  penalties  and 
Pri^^-^^lities,  excluded  from  favors  and 
rx^i^^^ges.  I  contend  for  the  one 
^Ut  ^  without  fear  or  favor. 

^Uder  the  common  law  the  hus- 


band and  wife  were  one  person — that 
is,  the  very  legal  existence  or  being  of 
the  woman  was  suspended  during  the 
marriage,  or  at  least  was  incorporated 
and  consolidated  into  that  of  the 
husband.  How  could  marriage  be  a 
success? 

But  if  marriage  was  a  failure  under 
the  common  law  it  was  worse  than 
that  under  the  canon  law.  According 
to  church  teaching  woman  was  an 
afterthought  in  the  creation,  the 
author  of  sin  and  in  collusion  with 
Satan  and  in  no  form  of  popular  reh- 
gion  has  woman  ever  been  indebted 
for  one  pulsation  of  liberty.  I  was  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  not  long  ago  and  in 
looking  over  the  old  documents  con- 
cerning witches  one  peculiar  thing  was 
noticeable:  that  is,  its  victims  were 
chiefly  women;  few  wizards  were  ever 
heard  of.  Speaking  of  witchcraft, 
Lecky  says  the  Reformation  was  the 
signal  for  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the 
superstition  in  England;  and  there  as 
elsewhere,  its  decline  was  represented 
by  the  clergy  as  a  phase  of  infidel- 
ity. In  Scotland  where  the  ministers 
exercised  greater  influence  than  in 
any  other  country,  and  where  the 
witch  trials  fell  almost  entirely  into 
their  hands,  the  persecution  was  pro- 
portionally atrocious.  Probably  the 
ablest  defender  of  the  belief  was 
Glanoil,  a  clergyman  of  the  English 
Church;  and  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial was  Baxter,  the  greatest  of  the 
Puritans.  It  spread  with  Puritanism 
into  the  new  world  and  the  executions 
in  Massachusetts  form  one  of  the 
darkest  pages  in  American  history. 
The  greatest  religious  leader  of  the 
last  century,  John  Wesley,  was  among 
the  latest  of  its  supporters.  He  said 
that  giving  up  witchcraft  was  giving 
up  the  Bible. 

Scepticism  on  the  subject  of  witches 
first  arose  among  those  who  were 
least  governed  by  the  church,  ad- 
vanced with  the  decline  of  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  and  was  commonly 
branded  by  them  as  a  phase  of  in- 
fidelity. Lecky  in  his  "History  of 
Rationalism"   and   his  ''European 
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Morals"  gives  facts  sufficient  to  con- 
vince any  woman  of  common  sense 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  freedom  and  elevation  of  her 
sex  has  been  and  is  the  teaching  of  the 
church  in  regard  to  her  rights  and 
duties.  Women  have  ever  been  the 
chief  victims  in  the  persecutions  of 
the  church,  amid  all  its  dreadful 
tragedies,  and  on  them  have  fallen  the 
heaviest  penalties  of  the  canon  law. 

In  reading  the  History  of  Boston 
from  its  settlement  in  1630  to  the  year 
1770  I  find  that  the  historian,  Samuel 
G.  Drake,  said,  that  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  witchcraft  was  to  deny  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  and  few  could  be 
found  who  had  the  hardihood  to  do 
it.  Such  were  infidels  in  the  most 
objectionable  sense  of  the  word  and 
were  in  danger  of  personal  violence. 

Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live, " 
is  good  Bible  doctrine.  Laws  were 
made  in  those  days  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and 
Fve  known  instances  since  my  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar  where  a  good  honest 
reliable  man's  testimony  was  objected 
to  simply  because  he  did  not  believe 
the  Bible.  The  clergy  everywhere 
sustained  witchcraft  as  Bible  doctrine 
until  the  spirit  of  Rationalism  laughed 
the  whole  thing  to  scorn  and  science 
gave  mankind  a  more  cheerful  view 
of  life. 

The  worst  features  of  the  canon  law 
reveal  themselves  today  in  woman's 
condition  as  clearly  as  they  did  1,500 
years  ago.  The  clergy  in  their  pulpits 
teach  the  same  doctrines  in  regard  to 
her  from  the  same  texts  and  echo  the 


same  old  platitudes  and  false  ideas 
promulgated  for  centuries  by  eccle- 
siastical councils.  The  grand  ideas 
of  Confucius,  Buddha,  and  Moham- 
med have  been  slowly  transforming 
the  world  from  the  reign  of  brute 
force  to  moral  power,  and  science  has 
been  as  slowly  emancipating  mankind 
from  their  fears  of  the  Unknown;  but 
the  church  has  steadily  used  its  in- 
fluence against  progress,  science,  the 
education  of  the  masses  and  freedom 
for  woman.  Some  women  are  allowed 
to  preach  but  what  evangelical 
churches  ordain  them?  Women 
work  elaborate  altar  covers  but  in 
many  churches  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  enclosures.  To  those  not 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  growth  of 
the  canon  law  it  may  seem  a  startling 
assertion,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
church  has  done  more  to  degrade 
woman  than  all  other  adverse  influ- 
ences put  together.  Young  men 
educated  by  sewing  societies  of  women 
often  preach  from  1st  Cor.  14  chap., 
34  and  35  verses.  "Let  your  women 
keep  silence  in  the  churches,  for  it  is 
not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak; 
but  they  are  commanded  to  be  under 
obedience  as  also  saith  the  law. "  No 
pripst  or  parson  has  ever  been  instru- 
mental in  making  a  law  favorable  to 
woman,  but  Susan  B.  Anthony  has,  so 
women  one  and  all,  think  for  your- 
selves and  when  Mona  Caird  or  any 
other  person  raises  the  question — 
'*Is  Marriage  a  Failure?"  you  can 
truthfully  answer — under  the  common 
law  it  came  dangerously  near  it. 


THE  DYING  OAK 

By  Charles  Nevers  Holmes 

Dethroned  at  last  by  time's  delayed  decay, 

Yet  rooted  firmly  to  his  mossy  seat, 
Like  ag6d  monarch,  broken,  bowed  and  gray, 
Or  patriarch  who  soon  shall  pass  away. 

Or  mighty  heart  which  waits  its  final  beat, 
Yon  old  oak  lies  supinely  where  it  stood. 
The  king  of  all  the  wide  surrounding  wood. 
Defying  winter's  blight,  wind,  snow  and  sleet, 
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A  sylvan  giant  upon  massive  feet, 
With  arms  so  stalwart  that  he  deemed  it  play 

To  battle  gales  however  fierce  and  fleet, 
And  only  feared  the  lightning's  vivid  ray; 

Alone  he  dies! — His  life  untold,  complete, 

Still  regnant  on  his  throne,  without  defeat. 


The  fleeting  years  had  passed  us  by — 

We  were  no  longer  young — 
They'd  left  their  impress  on  our  hearts, 

AcroBB  our  path  had  flung 
Some  ikadows  dark  of  discontent. 

The  burdens  that  we  bore 
^^'e^e  lieavy,  taxing  utmost  strength — 

We  scarce  could  carry  more. 

The  blazing  fagots  from  the  hearth 

Gave  out  uncertain  light, 
Ajdd  near  we  sat  within  the  warmth, 

For  cMlly  was  the  night; 
I  thought  of  all  the  years  had  wrought. 

Recalled  the  days  long  past; 
I  saw  our  shadows  on  the  wall 

As  ghostly  figures  cast. 

No  words  were  spoken  as  we  sat 

Beside  the  fire  alone; 
I  held  my  thoughts  unto  myself, 

And  so  she  held  her  own. 
And  though  I  wished  that  she  would  speak 

Her  inmost  thoughts  to  tell. 
Yet  Sileiu  e  sat  between  us  two — 

No  words  to  break  the  spell. 

She  cast  her  eyes  full  into  mine, 

Aa  once  she  did  when  young; 
I  iaabew  her  thoughts  were  just  my  own — 

To  them  she  gave  no  tongue — 
She  turned  and  looked  as  into  space. 

For  I  was  growing  old; 
I  knew  the  trend  of  all  her  thoughts 

As  though  I  had  been  told. 

Though  Youth  departs,  we  fade  in  age; 

Life's  burdens  sore  we  bear; 
We  bqpe  that  some  good  day  we'll  lay 

Aside  our  every  care. 
And  that  beyond  in  fairer  clime, 

W^here  hearts  ne'er  beat  in  pain, 
It  will  be  ours  to  reunite 

Perpetual  youth  to  gain. 


THE  INEVITABLE 

By  Frank  M.  Beverly 


CONSOLATION 


By  George 

The  greatest  trial  in  life  that  hu- 
manity has  to  contend  with  is  the  loss 
we  suffer  through  the  death  of  friends, 
those  that  are  near  and  dear  to  us. 
In  such  an  emergency  we  turn  for 
help  to  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
Universe.  That  "He  is  our  refuge 
and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble,"  every  one  who  in  the 
ordeal  of  affliction  has  invoked  Divine 
assistance  can  readily  testify. 

Second  only  to  this  source  of  con- 
solation is  that  which  emanates  from 
true  and  loyal  friendship,  each  friend 
to  whom  we  confide  our  griefs  express- 
ing sympathy  and  often  revealing  to 
us  the  path  by  which  we  reach  a  heal- 
ing spring  of  comfort. 

"Sympathy  is  the  sweetest  of  jewels, 

The  rarest  of  all  its  kind, 
The  gem  most  nearly  royal, 
Yet  the  hardest  of  all  to  find." 

The  above  thoughts  were  recently 
borne  home  to  the  writer  upon 
learning  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  life- 
long friend,  who  experienced  great 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
throughout  her  entire  life  she  had 
been  a  source  of  helpfulness  to  others 
when  they  had  been  sorely  tried 
through  affliction.  Of  her  it  could  be 
said:  "Her  trust  being  in  God  her 
faith  was  well  founded. What  conso- 
lation it  is  to  those  who  are  left,  to 
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look  over  the  life  of  a  dear  departed 
friend  whose  days  had  been  filled  with 
good  deeds,  and  who  had  done  all 
that  was  possible  to  afford  material 
and  spiritual  help  to  others.  Such 
lives  are  never  forgotten.  It  was 
Beecher  who  once  said:  "The  greatest 
afflictions  have  their  sweetness  when 
shared." 

This  assurance  we  have,  that  just 
a  little  later  on  we  will  have  the 
experience  of  that  blessed  reimion  to 
which  we  all  look  forward  as  our 
^  greatest  consolation  in  this  life,  and 
the  life  hereafter. 

"Then  \^hat  raptured  greetings, 

On  Heaven *s  happy  shore^ 
Renewing  servered  friendships, 
WTiere  partings  are  no  more." 

But  we  never  shall  remove  hfe's 
pressure.  We  are  bearers  of  burdens 
like  the  ships  that  traverse  the  sea, 
and  to  be  heavily  freighted  is  always 
better  than  to  sail  in  ballast,  for  the 
weight  of  our  burden  is  the  assurance 
of  its  great  value. 

So  in  life  we  must  meet  the  grey 
days  hopefully,  not  mournfully,  and 
rejoice  that  we  have  the  consolation 
and  assurance  that  it  will  always  be 
morning  when  we  reach,  "That 
bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns." 

BrooklyUy  N,  Y, 


ODE  ON  SOLITUDE 

By  H,  Thompson  Rich 

Troubled  and  ill  at  ease  all  day. 
At  length  I  rose  and  fled  away 

To  the  cool  upper  quiet 
Of  a  hoar  hill  that  lifted  high  its  head 
Above  the  plain  as  though  wide  heaven 't  would  wed. 

There  underneath  the  riot 
Of  an  autumnal  oak  I  sat 
And  thought  of  this  and  thought  of  that. 
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So  glad  I  was  to  breath  the  air 
Of  solitude,  I  did  not  care 

On  what  my  thoughts  were  bent; 
I  thought  how  gorgeous  seemed  fair  nature's  gown, 
How  wondrous,  as  she  walked  the  fall  adown! 

How  ultimately  blent 
The  thousand  gala  colors  were 
She  wore  entwined  in  her  brown  hair! 

It  was  a  gladsome  sight  to  see 
Her  in  her  royal  robery; 

The  very  sky  was  glad 
That  Nature  had  put  on  her  such  array. 
And  smiled  the  autumn  afternoon  away! 

Long  could  one  not  be  sad, 
Nor  long  have  any  thought  of  care 
In  company  so  debonair! 

Yet  thought  I  how  near  o'er  the  bay 
Seemed  the  blue  ocean  of  the  day, 

How  near — how  far  away! 
And  thinking  thus  I  looked  into  the  sky, 
Into  its  emptiness  and  mystery, — 

Grim  caravanserai 
Of  sleeping  camps  of  stars  that  link 
The  universe    .    .    .    and  dared  not  think! 

Then,  while  I  sat  there  sad,  distraught, 
Earth's  evening  miracle  was  wrought 

And  the  red  sun  went  down. 
Leaving  the  scroll-red  clouds  to  register 
The  sudden  dazzling  images  that  were 

Reflected  all  around, 
Like  echoes  of  a  martial  air 
Cut  short — ^loud-ringing  everywhere! 

And  twilight,  soft  with  dim  delight — 
The  very  mother  of  the  night! — 

Wrapped  everything  in  hush: 
The  trees,  the  houses,  aye,  the  very  hills 
Wore  a  great  peace  that  calms  withal  it  thrills; 

A  tiny  meadow-thrush, 
Like  a  swift  shadow,  strong  and  straight 
Winged  through  the  silence  to  its  mate! 

Night,  with  its  wonderment,  was  here; 
The  deepening  shades  of  day  drew  near, 

To  dance  and  disappear: 
Star  after  star,  slowly,  majestically, 
The  fleets  of  heaven  sailed  across  the  sky — 

And  never  moved!    A  fear 
Of  the  Eternal  leapt  in  sway.    .    .  . 


Troubled,  I  rose  and  fled  away! 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


HON.  HERBERT  O.  HADLEY 
Hon.  Herbert  O.  Hadley,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  New 
Hampshire,  died  at  his  home  in  Peterboro, 
December,  1913. 

He  was  a  native  of  Peterl)oro,  lx)rn  Novem- 
ber 20,  1855,  but  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Temple,  in  infancy,  where  he  was  reared 
and  educated,  and  spent  his  life  until  his 
return  to  his  native  town  in  1909. 

He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  but  did 
a  large  business  as  an  auctioneer  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
Grange,  and  had  holden  most  of  the  offices  in 


Hon.  Herbert  O.  Hadley 


the  suborJinate,  Pomona,  and  Stato  Clranj^cs, 
having  been  for  six  years  master  of  the  latter. 
He  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  was  the  last  presi- 
dent of  that  organization.  He  represented 
the  town  of  Temple  in  the  legislature  of  1895, 
and  was  a  State  Senator  in  1907.  In  1908 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  ('ounty  of  Hills- 
borough, and  was  reelected  at  each  subse- 
quent election,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
board  until  his  death.  He  was  a  Mason,  an 
Odd  Fellow,  a  Congregationalist,  and  a 
Democrat,  and  had  often  l)een  in-ged  to  be- 
come the  candidate  of  his  party  forCiovemor. 

He  married,  January  12,  1879.  Mis.**  Nettie 
C.  Benton,  by  whom  he  is  survived,  with  one 
daughter,  Florence  K. 


FOREST  E.  BARKER 
Forest  E.  Barker,  bom  in  Exeter  Septem- 
ber 29, 1853,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  No- 
vember 21,  1914. 

Mr.  Barker  was  the  son  of  Josiah  G.  and 
Betsy  (Kent)  Barker.  He  graduated  from 
Wesley  an  University,  Middletown,  Conn., 
in  1874;  studied  law  at  the  Boston  University 
Law  School,  and  settled  in  practice  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  where  he  continued  to  reside. 
He  served  several  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Worcester  school  board;  was  a  representa- 
tive in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1883-4,  and  became  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Li^t  Commission- 
ers in  1885,  and  its  Chairman  in  1894, 
continuing  till  his  death,  which  occurred  sud- 
denly, while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  National 
Capital. 

Mr.  Barker  was  a  Republican,  a  Metho- 
dist, and  a  prominent  Mason.  He  married, 
August  11,  1881,  Flora  I.  Hovey  of  Exeter, 
who  survives  him. 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  ROGERS 
George  S.  Rogers,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Lebanon,  died  at  the  Adams  House  in  Boston, 
December  1,  1914. 

He  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  seventy-one 
vears  of  age,  but  spent  his  early  life  in  Thet- 
ford,  Vt.,  removing  to  Lebanon  in  1889, 
where  he  acquired  extensive  real  estate  in- 
terests, and  recently  erected  a  fine  modem 
hotel.  He  was  a  Congregationalist,  a  Repub- 
lican and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  the 
leji^islature  of  1911.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow,  who  was  Miss  Angie  Davis,  and  a 
brother,  Alfred  Rogers  of  Thetford,  Vt. 

ORA  M.  HUNTOON 
Ora  M.  Huntoon,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
('ontoocook,  died  in  that  village  Sunday, 
November  1,  1914,  at  the  age  of  .seventy- 
five  years. 

He  was  born  at  East  Unity,  May  1,  1893, 
the  third  son  of  the  Hon.  Harvey  and  Maria 
(Morse)  Huntoon,  his  father  having  been 
one  of  the  leadinjj;  farmers  and  most  active 
Democrats  of  Sullivan  County.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  and  select  schools,  and 
studied  law  for  a  time,  but  finally  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  old  homestead  at 
East  Unity,  where  he  was  engaged  in  agri- 
culture for  many  years,  serving  also  as  super- 
intending school  committee,  selectman,  and 
representative  in  the  legislature  in  1868  and 
1869.  Some  twenty  years  ago  he  removed  to 
Contoocook,  where  he  resided  till  his  death, 
having  been  for  several  years  a  travelling 
salesman  for  Nonis  &  Co.,  of  Concord.  He 
was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  liberal  in  relig- 
ion, and  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
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COL.  DANA  W.  KING 
Dana  W.  King,  bom  in  Alstead  June  29) 
1832,  died  in  Nashua  November  19^  1914. 

Colonel  King  was  a  son  of  William  and 
Anna  (Ritchie)  King,  and  educated  in  the 
schools  of  hk  native  town.  He  was  employed 
for  a  time  in  Boston  and  Detroit,  but  finally 
located  in  Nashua  where  was  his  home  throu^ 
Ufe.  He  served  in  the  First  New  Hampshire 
Regiment  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  com- 
missioned second  lieutenant  in  Company  A, 
in  the  Eighth.  He  participated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Orleans,  and  in  Banks*  "Red  River 
expedition,  and  was  captured  by  the  Con- 
feaarates  at  Sabin's  Cross  Roads,  suffering 
great  hardship  during  his  imprisonment. 
Being  exchanged  he  served  till  the  close  of 
the  war,  returning  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  his 
regiment. 

He  was  elected  register  of  deeds  for  the 
Coimty  of  Hillsborough  in  1868,  and  held 
the  position  for  thni,y-eight  years.  He  was 
prominent  in  Masonic  and  G.  A.  R.  circles, 
and  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Veterans  Association.  He  leaves 
one  son,  William  D.  King  of  Nashua,  and 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Winifred  H.  Judkins. 

DUDLEY  L.  FURBER 
Dudley  L.  Furber,  bom  in  Northwood 
August  18,  1848,  died  in  Dover  December  1, 
1914. 

Mr.  Furber  was  lon^  eqgaged  in  business  as 
a  shoe  manufacturer  m  Farmington,  North- 
wood  and  Dover.  In  the  latter  city  he  was 
connected  with  the  Merchants  National 
Bank  as  director  and  president.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  savings  bank,  also,  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad.  While 
in  Farmington  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  a  Mason,  a  Knight  of 
Pythias  and  a  member  of  the  BeUamy  Club  of 
Efcver.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  a  brother, 
William  M.  Furber  of  Manchester,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Knowles  of  Concord. 

GEORGE  M.  ROBERTS 
George  Morrison  Roberts,  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Haverhill,  bom  in  1838,  died  at  his 
home  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  October  27^  1914. 

He  had  been  for  many  years,  till  about 
six  years  ago,  the  New  England  passenger 
agent,  in  Boston,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  in  that  cajMUjity  was  long  favorably 
known  to  the  business  world.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  60th  Mass.  Volunteers  in 
the  Civil  War,  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  and  G.  A.  R.  He  leaves  a  son  and 
dau^ter. 

DR.  BUKK  G.  CARLETON 
Bukk  G.  Carleton,  M.  D.,  a  noted  surjreon 
and  medical  author,  died  October  21,  at  his 
residence  at  75  West  Fiftieth  Street,  New 
York  Citv. 


Doctor  Caileton  was  a  native  of  the  town 
of  Whitefield,  bora  November  11,  1856,  and 
graduated  from  the  New  York  Homeopathic 
Medicai  College  in  1876.  He  was  for  a  time 
connected  with  the  medical  department 
of  New  York  University,  and  a  member  of 
the  house  staffs  of  the  Homeopathic  and 
Metropolitan  hospitals  and  of  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Charities.  He  was  for 
several  years  demoDstrator  and  professor  of 
anatomy  at  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege and  was  consulting  surgeon  of  the  Hahne- 
mann Hospital. 

He  is  survived  by  his  second  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Clarice  E.  Griffith  of  New  York,  and 
three  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  many  medical  and  other  societies, 
among  them  the  Union  League  Club,  the 
Intei-state  Medical  Society  and  the  Academy 
of  Pathological  Science. 

BURRILL  PORTER,  JR. 

B'lrrill  Porter,  Jr.,  a  leading  citizen  of 
North  Atteboro,  Mass.,  and  a  native  of 
Charlestown,  N.  H.,  who  spent  his  early  life 
in  Langdon,  died  October  23,  1914. 

He  was  the  son  of  Burrill  and  Su«*an  (Gar- 
field)  Porter,  bom  Febmary  22,  1832,  and 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1856,^ 
among  his  classmates  being  the  late  Gov.  B. 
F.  Prescott,  Rev.  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Aver, 
Judge  Caleb  Blodgett,  and  Lieut.-Gov. 
William  H.  HaUe. 

After  graduation  he  spent  many  years  in 
teaching.  He  had  been  principal  of  Canaan 
and  Cold  River  Union  Academies,  Mt.  Caesar 
Seminary  at  Swanzey  and  of  high  schools  in 
Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  the  last  being  that 
at  North  Attleboro  of  which  he  wa'*  piin^ipal 
for  a  dozen  years,  resigning  in  1879,  after 
which  he  was  prominent  in  public  affairs, 
serving  as  assessor,  collector,  selectman,  four 
years  as  postmaster  and  seven  years  as  a 
representative  in  the  legislature.  He  was  an 
active  Republican  and  for  many  years  chair- 
man of  the  town  committee  of  that  party. 
He  was  an  alternate  delegate  in  the  conven- 
tion that  nominated  William  McKinley  for 
President.  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of 
the  North  Attleboro  Ckronide,  and  had  been 
Noble  Grand  of  Aurora  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F., 
of  that  place.  He  was  a  Universalist  in 
religion,  and  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
versalist Church  at  North  Attleboro. 

He  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  Asa  H. 
Carpenter  of  Alstead,  N.  H.,  who  died  a  few 
years  after  marriage.  He  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  G.  Fred  Ball  of  North  Attle- 
boro, and  a  son,  Asa  Porter  of  Philadelphia, 
children  by  a  second  marriage. 

As  a  successful  teacher,  Mr.  Porter  took 
high  rank,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem  by 
those  who  had  been  his  pupils,  among  the 
most  notable  of  whom  was  the  late  Col.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright. 
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EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 


Tbe  next  issue  of  the  Granite  Month lt 
will  be  a  legislative  double  number  for  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  issued  early  in  the  latter 
month. 


Bound  copies  of  the  (Granite  Monthly, 
Vol.  4G — New  Series,  Vol.  9,  will  be  readv  for 
delivery  in  about  ten  days.  They  will  be 
exchanged  for  the  unbound  numbers  for  1914, 
for  fifty  cents. 


The  corrected  list  of  Revolutionary  soldiers, 
buried  in  the  several  cemeteries  in  the  town 
of  Claremont,  promised  for  this  issue,  is  un- 
avoidably omitted  but  will  appear  in  the 
next  number. 


Major  John  Proctor  Thompson,  U.  S.  A. 
(retired),  whose  death  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, Octol)er  13,  1914,  was  noticed  in  our 
December  "Necrology,"  was,  through  his 
mother,  a  great -great-grandson  of  Captain 
Jonathan  Prescott  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  who 
conamanded  a  company  in  Sir  William  Pep- 
perill's  regiment  at  Ix)uisberg,  Cape  Breton, 
m  1745,  and  lost  his  life  there. 


A  delightful  httle  volume  of  New  England 
character  stones  in  dialect,  by  Eva  Beede 
Odell,  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Gran- 
ite Monthly,  takes  its  name  from  the  title 
of  the  first  story — "Miss  Prissy's  Diamond 
Rings."  "Eleanor  Raymond's  Story,"  and 
"House  Cleanin'  in  Sappin'  Time,"  are  the 
others — all  finely  done,  m  the  author's  best 
style,  and  affording  a  pleasant  evening's  read- 
ing for  any  New  England  home.  The  book 
may  be  had  by  remitting  fifty  cents  to  the 
author  at  Brookline,  Mass. 


The  opening  of  the  present  year  brings  the 
customary  biennial  change  in  the  State  gov- 
ernment, so  far  as  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments  are  concerned.  This  change 
also,  as  a  result  of  the  November  election, 
involves  a  change  in  party  control.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  with  its  large  Re- 

Jublican  majority,  organized  on  Wednesday, 
anuary  6,  by  the  choice  of  Edwin  C.  Bean 
of  Belmont  as  Speaker,  all  other  Republican 
aspirants  having  withdrawn  long  before  the 
time  of  organization.  Harrie  M.  Young  of 
Manchester,  and  Bernard  W.  Cary  of  New- 


port were  reelected  Clerk  and  Assistant  Clerk 
of  the  Hoa*<e,  respectively. 

The  Senate  organized  by  the  choice  of 
George  I.  Haselton  of  District  No.  Sixteen, 
Manchester,  President;  Earl  Grordon  of  Ca- 
naan, Clerk,  and  Thomas  P.  Cheney,  2d,  of 
Ashland,  A.ssistant  Clerk.  On  Thursday,  as 
usual,  the  Governor-elect,  Rolland  H.  Spauld- 
ing  of  Rochester,  was  formally  inaugurated, 
succeeding  Samuel  D.  Felker  of  the  same  city, 
in  the  executive  chair.  In  order  that  the 
"decks"  might  be  fully  cleared  for  action^ 
and  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  prompt  atten- 
tion to  business  gotten  out  of  the  way  during 
the  first  week,  the  customary  "Governor's 
ball"  was  worked  off  Thursday  evening. 
Governor  Spaulding's  inaugural  address  was 
a  model  for  brevity  and  comprehensiveness, 
and  gave  e^idence  of  a  desire  on  his  part  to 
l)romote  strict  attention  to  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  no  subordination  of  the  pubhc  wel- 
fare to  partisan  ends.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  having  promptly  announced  the  com- 
mittees, and  there  being  no  Senatorial  elec- 
tion to  interfere  with  legislative  work,  the 
"short  session,"  so  generally  talked  about, 
ought  to  materialize,  and  is  hkely  to  unless  a 
ramcal,  reactionary  policy  is  adopted,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  telling  when  the  end 
will  come. 


The  "Great  Reaper,"  in  His  "harvest  of 
souls,"  gathered  in  during  the  year  just 
ended  a  goodly  number  from  the  ranks  of 
our  New  Hampshire  men  of  note,  including 
ex-Governors  Chester  B.  Jordan  of  Lancaster, 
and  John  B.  Smith  of  HilLsborou^,  and  Rt. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Niles,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  New  Hampshire.  Among  others 
dying  during  the  year  were  Judge  Robert  M, 
Wallace,  of  Milford;  Col.  Richard  M.  Scam- 
mon,  of  Strathani^  Bank  Commissioner;  John 
T.  Abbott  of  Keene,  ex-Minister  to  Co- 
lombia; Gen.  Charles  S.  Collins  of  Nashua; 
Hon.  Herbert  O.  Hadley,  of  Peterboro;  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Dole^  of  Lebanon;  Capt.  R.  W. 
Musgrove  of  Bristol;  Denis  F.  O'Connor  of 
Manchester;  Dr.  John  W.  Staples  of  Frank- 
lin; Warren  G.  Brown  of  Whitefield  and 
Josiah  M .  Fletcher  of  Nashua.  Among  dis- 
tinguished natives  of  the  State,  abroad,  who 
passed  away  in  1914.  were  ex-Lieut. -Go v. 
Edwin  O.  Stanard  of  Missouri,  native  of 
Newport ;  Prof.  Franklin  \V.  Hooper  of  New 
York,  born  in  Walpole;  and  Martha  Dana 
Shepard  of  Boston,  born  in  New  Hampton. 
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NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 


All  Present  Subscribers  for  the 
GRANITE  MONTHLY 

are  cordially  invited  to  aid  in  extending  the  circu- 
lation of  the  magazine,  by  inducing  their  neighbors 
and  friends  to  subscribe.  As  an  inducement  for 
effort  in  this  direction  the  publisher  agrees  to  send, 
postpaid,  to  any  person  forwarding  the  name  of  a 
new  subscriber,  with  one  dollar  for  a  year,  in 
advance,  a  copy  of 

New  Hampshire  Agriculture 

A  400  page  illustrated  volume,  issued  in  1897, 
devoted  to  the  agricultural  organizations  and  repre- 
sentative agriculturists  of  the  State,  originally  sold 
at  $2.50  per  copy,  and  no  less  valuable  today  than  at 
time  of  publication,  on  account  of  the  historical  and 
biographical  matter  embodied. 

This  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound  and 
profusely  illustrated  and  a  desirable  addition  to  any 
New  Hampshire  library. 

Forward  names  and  money  at  once^  and  receive 
the  book  by  return  mail. 
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Tremendous  Reductions  in  Suits, 
V:  •    Coats  and  Furs 


Were  Now 

Ladies'  Suit,  braid,  trimmed.  112.50  $7.50 

Ladies'  Suit,  blue  cheviot  ...  117.50  W.75 

Ladiea'  Suit,   brown  gaber- 
dine                             $15.00  $8.oa 

Ladies'  Suit,   Rorilan  stripe 

serge.                                $15.00  $».&0 

Ladies*  Suit,  black  serpe. .  .  ,  $17.50  $9.9S 

Ladies'  Suit,  navy  popLn         $22.50  $11.50 

Larlies'  Suit,  brown  cheviot  . .  $22.50  $12.00 

Ladies'  Suit,  imvv  gaberdine,  $15.00  $8.00 

Ladies'  Suit,  dark  green  ben- 

galine.  .                            $35.00  $22,&0 

Ladies'  Suit,  navy  serge,  vel- 
vet trimmed                        122.50  $13.&0 

Ladies'    Fur    CCats,  short, 

brown  Coney .  .  /                 127.50  $17.B0 

Ladies'  Fur  Coat,  brown 

Coney,  knee  length  $40.00  $20.00 

Ladies'    Fur    Coats,  Near 

Seal,  full  length  $95.00  $S0.OO 

Ladies'  Fur  Coats,  Near  Seal, 

full  length  $100.00  $65.00 

Ladies'  Fur  Coats,  Natural 

Ponx  Beaver  trimmed  $100.00  $75.00 

Ladies**   Fur    Coats,  Black 

Pony,  i  length                     $39.50  $27.50 

Ladies'  Coats,  blue  mixture, 

plush  collar  and  cuffs  $10.00  $$.75 


Were  Now 

Ladies'  Coats,  zibeline  satin 

lined   $15.00  $%M 

Ladies'  Coats,  brown  mixture,  $15.00  $%M 

Ladies'  Coat,  fancy  sleeves .  .  .  $25.00  $15.M 

Ladies'  Coat,  bengaline,  vel- 
vet trimmed   $25.00- $li.6# 

Ladies'  Coat,  cut  plush,  fur 

coUar   125.00  $16.M 

Ladies'  Coat,  blue  zibeline.  . .  $25.00  $UM 

Children's  Coats,  navy  blue. .    $2.98  $1.7S 

Children's  Coats,  brown 
stripe   $3.50  $i.H 

Children's  Coats,  brown  chev- 

  S3.50  $1.U 

Children's  Coats,  dark  garnet 

mixture   $4.95  M$fJU» 

Children's  Coats,  red  and  blue 

mixture..   $4.50  $t.75 

Children's  Coats,  grey  chin- 
chilla  $4.50  $9.76 

Children's  Coats,  fancy  zibe- 

Ime   $5,95  UM 

Children's  Coats,  blue  mix- 
ture  $7.00  $4.S0 

Children's  Coats,  chinchilla  .  .  $10.00  $6.9S 

Children's  Coats,  Arabian 
Lamb   $12.50  $8.M 


FUR  MUFFS  AND  SETS 


Were  Now 

Ladies'  Muffs,  Black  Fox   $50.00  $82.50 

Ladies'  Muffs,  real  Mink.  .  .  .  $40.00  $22.50 

Ladies'  Muffs,  Sable  Squin'el,  $35.00  $20.00 

Ladies'  Muffs,  Persian  Lamb,  S35.00  $20.00 

Ladies'  Muffs,  Grey  Squirrel,  $30.00  $20.00 

Liidies'  Muffs,  Japanese  Mink,  $35.00  $20.00 


Were  Now 

Ladies'  Fur  Sets,  Opossum  .  .  .  $35.00  $2|.00 
Ladies'  Fur  Sets,  Civet  Cat. . .  $25.00  $19.00 
Ladies'  Fur  Sets.  Bronoufloun,  $12.50  $SM 
Ladies'  black  Muffs,  big  as- 
sortment $6.00  to  $15.00 


WAISTS  AND  DRESSES  SACRIFICED 


Were  Now 

Ladies'  Lawn  Waists,  S1.9S  and  82.98  95c 
Lfitlies'  Linen  Wairita.  .$1.69  to  $2.50  95c 


Were  Now 

Ladies'  Street  Dresses,  $5.75  to  $1S.50  $9.60 
Ladies'  Silk  Dresses.  .$8.50  to  $30.00  $1.96 


SPECIAL  NOTE 

During  this  sale  we  shall  make  very  low  and  tempting  prices  on 
Ladies',  Misses',  Children's  and  Men's  Hosiery  and  Underwear 
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THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  1915 

By  James  W.  Tucker 


The  largest  legislative  body  in  the 
world  excepting  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (which  latter  has  recently  come 
into  second  position)  namely,  the  New 
Hampshire  General  Court,  has  been 
in  session  at  Concord  for  eleven  weeks, 
and  the  indications  are,  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  (January  22),  that  not 
less  than  three  weeks,  and  possibly 
more,  will  be  required  to  conclude  the 
work  of  the  session,  making  it  one  of 
the  longest  sessions  holden  since  the 
biennial  system  was  adopted,  instead 
of  the  shortest,  which  latter  had  been 
confidently  predicted  in  some  quar- 
ters, and  ardently  hoped  for  in  all, 
though  there  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, no  reasonable  ground  for  such 
hoi>e. 

The  election  in  November  last,  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  states,  had  re- 
sulted in  a  return  of  the  Republican 
party  to  power,  and  there  was  a  nat- 
ural desire  and  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  that  party,  or  some  of 
them  at  least,  to  regain  complete  con- 
trol and  possession  of  all  branches  of 
the  government  and  every  depart- 
ment thereof,  notwithstanding  the 
famous  Manchester,  after-election 
speech  of  Governor-elect  Holland  H. 
Spaulding,  who,  as  a  representative 
of  the  progressive  element  of  his  party, 
quietly  supported  by  many  afore- 
time Democrats,  had  been  chosen  to 
the  executive  chair  by  a  plurality  un- 
precedented in  recent  years,  and  who 
strongly  deprecated  any  action  by  his 
party  based  on  the  idea  of  mere  party 
advantage,  alone  or  primarily. 

Of  the  twenty-four  members  of  the 


Senate  four,  only,  are  Democrats  and 
one  a  Progressive,  leaving  nineteen 
Republicans,  or  nearly  a  four  to  one 
majority;  while  of  408  Representa- 
tives elected  to  the  House — the  largest 
number  ever  before  chosen — 250  were 
classed  as  Republicans,  153  Demo- 
crats, and  five  Progressives,  giving  a 
clear  Republican  majority  of  ninety- 
two  over  all,  which,  while  smaller 
than  had  been  the  case  before  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  except  in  the 
legislature  of  two  years  ago,  when  the 
Democrats  and  Progressives  combined 
outnumbered  the  Republicans  and 
were  able  to  control  the  action  of  the 
House  so  far  as  they  could  agree  upon 
terms  of  union,  was  naturally  re- 
garded as  suflScient  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  Republicans 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  any  plan 
of  action  which  they  might  agree 
upon;  and  it  was  quite  generally 
expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  work  of  the  session  would  be 
largely  devoted  to  the  overturn  of 
such  legislation  of  a  partisan  nature, 
as  had  been  enacted  by  the  preceding 
legislature;  though  up  to  the  present 
time  not  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  that  direction  as  had  gen- 
erally been  anticipated. 

The  present  Senate,  on  the  whole, 
ranks  higher  in  point  of  average  abil- 
ity, than  has  usually  been  the  case. 
This  comes  from  the  presence  in  its 
membership  of  several  men  of  high 
rank  in  point  of  ability  and  expe- 
rience in  public  affairs.  Aside  from 
President  Haselton,  who  is  a  lawyer, 
and  has  had  the  advantage  of  legisla- 
tive experience  in  the  popular  branch. 
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Senators  Martin  of  Concord  and 
Smith  of  Peterboro,  are  men  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  large  public 
experience,  the  former  being  an  ex- 
mayor  of  Concord,  and  ex-solicitor  of 
Merrimack  County,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  trial  lawyers  in  the 
state;  while  the  latter  combines  with 
large  legislative  experience  a  strong 
legal  mind  and  a  power  of  logical 
statement  seldom  surpassed.  Sena- 


wide  experience  in  public  life  adds  a 
readiness  in  debate  which  has  seldom 
been  equalled  in  recent  days.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  Senate  has  ideas  of  its  own,  and 
has,  at  times,  no  hesitation  in  nega- 
tiving the  action  of  the  House,  as 
evidenced  by  its  prompt  slaughter  of 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Houise  abolish- 
ing capital  pimishment,  as  well  as  its 
similar  disposition  of  that  doing  away 


New  Hampshire  State  House 


tor  Lucier  of  Nashua  is  also  a  lawyer 
of  ability,  and  has  had  experience  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislature;  while 
Senators  Cain  and  Kinney  are  young 
men  of  legal  training  and  public  and 
professional  experience.  Senator 
Crossman,  a  physician  of  wide  repu- 
tation, and  a  student  of  social  prob- 
lems, late  United  States  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and  former  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  adds  largely  to  the 
strength  of  the  body;  while  Senator 
Musgrove,  the  lone  Progressive,  to 


with  the  Fast  Day  farce,  as  it  is 
generally  regarded. 

In  the  House,  while  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  new  members 
than  usual,  and  fewer  men  of  com- 
manding ability  than  is  often  the  case, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  large  legislative 
experience  and  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure;  as  well  as  not  a 
few  men  fresh  from  the  people,  who 
have  manifested  much  aptitude  for 
legislation  and  no  little  readiness  in 
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debate.  French  of  Moultonboro  is 
the  "dean''  of  the  House  in  point  of 
extended  service,  and  Ahern  of  Con- 
cord is  a  close  second — the  one  long 
known  as  the  ''watch  dog  of  the 
treasury"  and  the  other  as  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  and  parliamentary  chief- 
tain, upon  whom  both  sides  rely  for 
the  settlement  of  all  knotty  questions 


House  has  been  divided  between 
Messrs.  Couch  and  Lyford  of  Con- 
cord, the  former  serving  his  third 
successive  term  in  the  House  and 
also  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  latter  returning 
after  several  years'  absence  to  the 
place  he  once  held  as  a  leading  spirit 
among  those  who  direct  Republican 


HON.  JAMES  £.  FRENCH 
The  Watchdog  of  the  Treasury 


in  which  no  partisanship  is  involved. 
This  year,  however,  the  active  leader- 
ship on  the  side  of  the  minority  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Major  Bren- 
nan  of  Peter boro,  who  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  been  twice  suc- 
cessively elected  from  one  of  the 
strongest  Republican  towns  in  the 
state,  who  has  developed  legislative 
ability  of  a  high  order,  and  is,  withal, 
a  forceful  debater. 

The  Republican  leadership  in  the 


measures  and  movements.  Both  are 
ready  and  frequent  speakers,  though 
in  oratorical  force  Levin  J.  Chase  of 
Ward  3,  of  the  same  city,  is  generally 
regarded  as  leading  all  others,  regard- 
less of  party.  He  it  was  who  so  ably 
championed  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  in  the  House. 
Clement  of  Warren,  Democrat,  and 
Hoyt  of  Sandwich,  Republican,  are 
among  former  members  who  have 
been  more  or  less  prominent  in  the 
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present  session  in  committee  work 
and  on  the  floor,  as,  also,  is  Preston 
of  New  Hampton. 

Among  the  new  members,  Duncan 
of  Jaffrey,  Democrat ;  Tobey  of  Tem- 
ple, Progressive;  and  Wood  of  Ports- 
mouth and  Miller  of  Keene,  Repub- 
licans, have  been  among  the  most 
active  and  conspicuous.  The  latter, 
who  is  a  Methodist  clergyman,  made 
the  most  eflFective  speech  against  the 
woman  suffrage  bill,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Wood,  who  opened  the  debate  in 
its  support.  It  was  Mr.  Miller,  also, 
who  made  the  strongest  argument  for 
the  repeal  of  the  local  option  law, 
anomalous  as  his  position  may  have 
seemed  considering  his  stand  on  the 
suffrage  question.  It  was  another 
new  member  also — Dr.  Dillingham  of 
Roxbury — who  made  the  most  strik- 
ing speech  of  the  session  during  the 
suffrage  debate,  in  opposition  to  the 
measure,  in  which  he  shocked  the 
sensibilities  of  men  and  women  of  all 
views,  alike,  by  his  sweeping  and 
wholesale  abuse  of  womankind  in 
general  and  suffragists  in  particular. 
Fortunately,  there  is  little  danger 
that  he  will  ever  return  to  the  House, 
as  his  town  elects  only  once  in  ten 
years. 

While  the  legislature  was  organized 
with  unusual  promptitude,*  this  year, 
the  election  of  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Bean 
of  Belmont  to  the  speakership  of  the 
House  having  been  practically  set- 
tled upon  long  before  the  time  of 
meeting,  and  while  he  has  been  a 
ready  and  eflScient  presiding  officer, 
and  has  also  exerted  his  influence  in 
behalf  of  a  short  session,  as  has  Gov- 
ernor Spaulding  himself,  whose  inau- 
guration was  carried  out  with  sim- 
plicity and  expedition,  the  work  of  the 
session,  as  has  been  noted,  has  not 
been  pushed  as  rapidly  as  had  J^een 
hoped  in  some  quarters  and  expected 
in  others.  The  delay  has  been  largely 
the  result  of  counter  purposes  among 
the  majority  leaders,  some  being  pri- 
marily intent  upon  pushing  partisan 
measures,  while  others  have  regarded 
such  course  as  unwise  and  impolitic ; 


and  as  the  day  of  caucus  control  has 
passed  (whether  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately) and  individual  members,  to 
a  considerable  extent  at  least,  insist 
upon  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
own  judgment,  it  is  manifest  that 
short  sessions  of  the  old-fashioned 
order  are  no  longer  to  be  looked  for. 
Moreover,  it  has  come  to  that,  that 
there  are  now,  practically,  only  about 
two  and  a  half  legislative  working 
days  in  a  week,  and  there  is  no  more 
probability  of  changing  this  order  of 
things  than  there  is  of  a  substantial 
reduction  of  the  membership  of  the 
House,  or  a  return  to  former  methods 
in  the  nomination  of  party  candidates 
for  office.  "The  old  order  changes*' 
— in  some  respects,  though  not  in  all. 
Whether  for  the  better  or  not,  it  is  not 
the  present  purpose  to  attempt  to 
discover  or  determine. 

Portraits  and  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  some  of  the  men  respon- 
sible for  the  legislation  enacted  or 
defeated  by  the  present  General 
Court,  are  presented  in  the  following 
pages. 


GOVERNOR  SPAULDING 
While  the  Governor  is  the  head  of 
the  executive  department,  he  Is  also  a 
prominent  factor  in  legislation,  as  no 
bill  can  become  a  law  except  with  his 
approval  or  over  his  veto. 

RoUand  H.  Spaulding  came  to  the 
governorship  with  certain  well-form- 
ulated notions  as  to  what  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire  needed  and  with  a 
disposition  to  see  that  those  needs 
were  met.  He  is  essentially  a  busi- 
ness man  and  believes  that  business 
principles  should  be  applied  to  the 
administration  of  state  affairs.  These 
first  few  months  of  his  administration 
have  been  devoted  to  putting  his 
theories  into  practice  and  with  the 
success  those  who  knew  his  capabili- 
ties best,  expected  of  him. 

Governor  Spaulding  was  born  in 
Townsend  Harbor,  Mass.,  March  15, 
1873,  the  youngest  son  of  Jonas 
Spaulding,  a  lumber  operator  and 
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mamifactuyer  of  fifoe  board.  After 
gmduatioii  at  Phillips  Andover  Acad- 
eniy  in  1^3,  he  entered  into  business 
with     his  father  and  two  brothers. 
Eiglit  een  years  ago  they  began  the 
manxafacture  of  fibre  board  at  Milton, 
thi  3  s  t^te,  and  a  few  years  later  erected 
largo   plants  at  Rochester  and  North 
Hooboster,  still  later  adding  another 
J}^»^     idant  of  the  same  sort  at 
Tj^na^anda,  N.  Y.,  all  being  con- 
duo-fced  under  the  firm  name  of  the 
J-  S  j>aul(ling  &  Sons  Company.  The 
wA-r^x-nor  has  lived  in  North  Rochester 
"the  plant  was  built  there. 
In.  ^ general        he  has  been  since 
^oaajority  a  student  of  political 
affa.ixrs,  as  any  sucoessful  business 
«nd  public-spirited  citizen  must 
be,  t^xx  t  his  first  real  taste  of practical'' 
PJ*'^"tios  was  at  the  legislative  session 
P  the  year  when  the  Spauld- 

^'^^^  ones  billy  providing  a  charter  for 
^  *^a.DQ  at  Reed's  Ferry  intended  to 
de^^^l^p  ;yater  power  for  electrical  pur- 
po^os,  passed  the  House,  but  was 
in  the  Senate. 
.His  experiences  at  that  time  made 


®3^napathetic  with  the  propaganda 


^  "the  Progressive  element  of  the 
J^^^blican   i)arty   and  he  entered 
^^rtajy  jj^^p  their  reform  movement, 
jgi'^^g  with  them  until  the  split  in 
coulTi     1^^^   believing   more  good 
old         ^  aceomp^HshM  within  the 
det^^^^y  ranks,  with  customary  in- 
[,g^;^**<lence  he  elected  to  remain  and 
Id^^  **io  a  leavening  force,  so  dominant 
feal^^^l  factions  turned  naturally  and 
po^.^  **'>^sly  toward  him  to  lead  back  to 

-  t  he  regenerated  party, 
and  ^'ampaigns,  both  in  the  primary 
hij^  f /flection,  were  characteristic  of 
coTt>^^*^k  nature.  Persuaded  to  be- 
n^>vit\  ^  candidate,  he  made  his  an- 
t^^^^i^^^^"^'  tlien  awaited  with  un- 
•-i—  equanimity  the  expression  of 


^JT^y  primary.  Nominated 

^^^Qecirive  majority,  he  buckled  on 
1^^^  and  went  forth  to  meet  the 
r^^^^  and  tell  them  what  he  stood 
^^d  proposed  to  do,  if  elected, 
isaessage    appealed    to  46,413 
totes,  12J39  more  than  Albert  W. 


Noone,  Democrat,  was  able  to  con- 
vince, and  giving  Mr.  Spaulding  a 
majority  of  8,718  over  all  opposition. 

Usually,  the  two  months  between 
election  and  inauguration  have  been 
employed  by  successful  candidates 
largely  in  recuperating  from  the  stren- 
uosities  of  the  campaign,  with  more  or 
less  desultory  conferences  with  party 
leaders  and  selecting  statistical  ex- 
cerpts from  reports  to  dull  the  inau- 
gural message.  But  the  dispensation 
of  1915  had  brought  forth  a  different 
order  of  governor.  Governor  Spauld- 
ing's  success  in  business  has  been  due 
to  knowledge  of  that  business.  He 
reasoned  that  in  order  to  be  a  success- 
ful governor,  he  needs  must  know  the 
business  of  being  governor,  and  set 
about  learning  it  immediately. 

So  in  the  two  months  following 
election  he  visited  every  state  insti- 
tution, dropping  in  upon  them  unex- 
pectedly. A  keen  observer,  the  gov- 
ernor derived  much  valuable  informa- 
tion not  to  be  gained  by  reading  reports 
or  at  prearranged  conferences.  The 
result  was  that  when  he  was  inducted 
into  office.  Governor  Spaulding  was 
the  best  informed  executive  along  the 
needful  lines  ever  inaugurated. 

Innovations  are  accepted  easily  by 
the  governor.  He  even  had  his  staff 
named  and  uniformed  to  heighten 
the  color  of  the  inauguration  and  add 
tone  to  the  time-honored  inaugural 
ball,  so  that  the  fluffy  concomitants 
of  a  new  administration,  ordinarily 
extending  over  several  weeks,  could 
be  cleaned  up  in  one  day,  leaving 
him  free  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
serious  concerns  of  the  state. 

When  he  consented  to  become  a 
candidate,  he  mapped  out  a  general 
plan.  When  he  took  office,  he  had  this 
plan  reduced  to  a  workable  basis, 
which  he  enunciated  in  his  address  to 
the  legislature,  instead  of  feeding  them 
up  on  platitudes  and  figures.  He 
told  the  legislators  it  was  desirable 
to  keep  the  expenditures  within  the 
amount  the  state  can  afford  to  spend 
and  to  have  efficient  officials  spend 
that  amount.    To  accomplish  that 
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end  he  favors  concentration  of  power 
and  related  duties.  Governor  Spauld- 
ing  recommended  a  single  head  to  the 
highway  department,  a  more  eff<?ctive 
board  of  control,  consolidation  of  the 
banking,  and  auditing  departments 
and  of  the  attorney-general  and  legacy 
tax  departments,  a  reorganization  of 
the  license  law  department  and  com- 
pulsory supervision  of  schools. 

He  had  a  commission  authorized  to 
work  out  a  uniform  scheme  of  muni- 
cipal finance  and  accounts,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  next  legislature.  He 
recommended  an. amendment  to  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  to  make 
its  operation  as  nearly  automatic  as 
possible  and  forced  through  a  practi- 
cable solution  of  the  problem  of 
limiting  campaign  expenditures;  the 
greater  part  of  which  varied  program 
has  been  carried  out  or  is  in  process 
of  legislation  at  this  writing. 

Some  have  not  met  with  the  favor 
of  the  legislature,  but  the  Governor 
meets  defeat  and  victory  with  the 
same  smiles  and  keeps  right  on,  seek- 
ing the  one  end  of  the  good  of  the  state 
as  he  sees  it.  W.  E.  W. 


George  Irving  Haselton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  Hampshire  Senate, 
was  elected  from  the  sixteenth  sena- 
torial district  and  on  the  organization 
of  the  Senate  he  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Republican  senators  for 
the  office  of  president  of  that  body. 

President  Haselton  is  the  only 
child  of  Henry  I.  and  Emma  E. 
(French)  Haselton  and  was  born  in 
Manchester  July  19,  1878.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  graduating  from  its  high 
school  in  1898,  and  after  his  gradua- 
tion was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of 
the  Manchester  Mills  and  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Company.  He  after- 
wards studied  law  and  in  1909  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  school  of  the  George 
Washington  University  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  receiving  the  degree  of 


LL.B.,  and  since  his  graduation  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Manchester. 

In  1903  he  was  married  to  Fannie 
L.  Trenholm,  who  was  born  in  Grand 
Pre,  Nova  Scotia,  May  15,  1881,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Catherine  E. 
(Mitchell)  Trenholm,  and  they  have 
one  child,  Mary  Louise,  born  Novem- 
ber 24,  1907. 

Mr.  Haselton  is  an  attendant  at 
the  Franklin  Street  Congregational 
Church.  He  is  a  past  master  of 
Lafayette  Lodge,  No.  41,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  a  member  of  the 
Mount  Horeb  Royal  Arch  Chapter; 
Adoniram  Council;  Trinity  Com- 
mandery.  Knights  Templar;  and  Bek- 
tash  Temple  of  the  Aiicient  Arabic 
Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  also  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

As  a  young  Republican  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  politics  of  the 
Queen  City  and  for  four  years,  1903-6, 
was  a  member  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, being  president  of  that  body 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  term. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
1911-12  and  1913-14  and  in  1912  was 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. 

As  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Haselton  has  made  an 
enviable  record,  and  it  is  the  concen- 
sus of  opinion  that  in  the  long  line  of 
eminent  men  who  have  presided  over- 
that  body,  efficiency  and  dignity  have 
had  no  better  example. 

President  Haselton  attracts  con- 
fidence in  his  stability  of  action  and 
deliberate  fairness.  While  always  a 
devoted  and  consistent  Republican, 
he  is  well  known  for  his  advanced 
ideas  of  party  progress  and  has  never 
failed  to  advocate  the  measures  of 
progress  that  have  distinguished  the 
Republican  party  of  New  Hampshire 
in  the  last  decade. 

Future  usefulness  in  party  councils 
and  endeavor  are  freely  predicted  at 
Concord  for  the  popular  and  efficient 
President  of  the  Senate. 
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Ezra  M.  Smith,  of  Peterborough, 
and  a  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  from  District  Number  11,  is 
a  man  of  whom  public  life  has  seen 
a  great  deal.  Born  in  Langdon  in 
1838,  Mr.  Smith  was  educated  at 
Cold  River  Union  Academy  and  in 
the  law  department  of  the  Albany 
(New  York)  University.  While  prac- 
ticing his  profession  as  a  lawyer  he 
has  served  as  town  treasurer  for  one 
year,  justice  of  the  police  court  nine 


portant  judiciary  committee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  towns 
and  parishes.  In  spite  of  his  advanced 
years,  Mr.  Smith  is  a  most  active  and 
well-preserved  man  and  his  speeches, 
carefully  delivered  in  a  strong,  robust 
voice,  are  always  welcomed  and  heed- 
ed on  the  floor  of  the  senate  chamber. 

Mr.  Smith  is  married  and  has  two 
children.  He  attends  the  Congrega- 
tional church  and  is  an  Odd  Fellow 
and  Patron  of  Husbandry. 


Hon.  Ezra  M.  Smith 


years,  has  been  a  member  of  the  school 
board  for  ten  years  and  for  twenty- 
three  years  served  the  town  of  Peter- 
borough as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
selectmen.  He  was  elected  as  dele- 
gate to  two  constitutional  conven- 
tions and  as  a  member  of  the  Hoase 
of  Representatives  at  the  last  six 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  in  which 
body  no  man  has  wielded  a  stronger 
influence  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

During  his  present  term  as  senator 
he  is  acting  as  chairman  of  the  im- 


Alvin  J.  LuciER,  Senator  from  Dis- 
trict Number  20,  has  been  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  legal  profession  and 
in  Democratic  politics  in  Nashua  for 
many  years.  He  was  bom  there  June 
16, 1869,  and  educated  in  the  Nashua 
public  schools,  St.  Hyacinthe  College 
and  the  Boston  University  Law 
School,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1891,  since  when  he  has  been  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the  well- 
known  law  firm  of  Doyle  &  Lucier, 
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the  senior  partner,  who  is  his  brother- 
in-law,  being  ex-Mayor  Jeremiah  J. 
Doyle. 

Senator  Doyle's  first  legis'ative 
service  was  in  1907  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  Ward  7,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  judiciary  and  rules 
committees,  and  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  House.  He  served 
upon  the  special  committee,  appointed 
at  this  session  to  investigate  the  affair 
of  Hillsborough  County,  out  of  which 


a  minority  member.  Representing 
his  district  in  the  Senate  again  the 
present  session,  he  is  assigned  to  serv- 
ice on  the  judiciary,  revision  of  laws 
and  election  committees,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  claims. 
He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  session,  his  previous  ex- 
perience in  both  branches  of  the  leg- 
islature having  fitted  him  for  efficient 
service. 

Senator  Lucier  is  a  CathoUc,  is 
married  and  has  three  children.  He 


Hon.  Alvin  J.  Lucier 


investigation  some  practical  reforms 
resulted.  He  was  reelected  to  the 
House  in  1809,  served  on  the  same 
standing  committees,  and  enhanced  his 
reputation  as  an  efficient  legislator. 

In  the  election  of  1910  he  was 
chosen  senator  from  District  No.  20, 
and  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
upper  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
1911-12,  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
judiciary,  labor,  public  improvements, 
state  prison  and  industrial  school 
conunittees,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  revision  of  laws,  though 


is  a  member  of  the  Derryfield  Club 
of  Manchester,  the  Vesper  Country 
Club  of  Lowell,  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
Society  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Dr.  Edgar  0.  Crossman.  Per- 
haps more  interest  in  the  personality 
of  the  members  of  the  1915  legislature 
when  the  session  was  new,  centered  in 
Senator  Edgar  0.  Crossman  of  Lis- 
bon, representing  the  second  district, 
than  in  any  other  member  of  either 
branch.  Made  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  state  hospital  imbroglio  against 
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his  inclination  and,  many  believe, 
without  reason,  he  had  been  the  re- 
cipient of  much  publicity;  some  fav- 
orable, some  not  so  much  so.  His 
appointment  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  state  hospital  after  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Bancroft  had  been  deposed  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  turned  the  wrath  of 
the  pro-Bancroft  faction  against  him 
and  made  him  the  mark  of  vitupera- 
tion that  would  have  unnerved  a  thin- 
skinned  man.  But  Doctor  Crossman 
is  used  to  the  political  game  and  if  he 
was  hurt  by  the  unwarranted  asper- 
sions on  his  standing  as  a  psychiatrist, 
nobody  could  discover  it  in  the.  im- 
perturbable senator  who  went  about 
his  business  as  if  his  n^ne  never  had 
been  coupled  with  "intricate  political 
intrigues"  or  other  fantastic  hallu- 
cinations. 

That  is  the  dominant  characteristic 
of  Doctor  Crossman.  He  has  de- 
veloped the  power  of  concentration 
and  whether  it  be  in  private  concerns, 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  or  in 
politics,  he  keeps  his  mind  on  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  and  knows  every  minute 
what  he  is  doing  and  why.  He  is  a 
shining  type  of  the  public-spirited 
professional  man  who  is  keeping  New 
Ham(>shire  to  the  front  as  a  progres- 
sive state.  His  fertile  mind  conceived 
the  state  care  of  the  insane,  the  board 
of  control,  the  spirit  of  which  sur- 
vives despite  the  change  in  name 
sought  by  the  present  legislature  and 
was  a  prime  mover  in  the  creation  of 
the  board  of  charities  and  correction. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  state  hospital 
ten  years,  being  president  when  the 
board  was  abolished,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  charities  and  president 
also  of  that. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1903  and  collector 
of  internal  revenue  under  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Taft,  has  been  medi- 
cal referee  of  Grafton  County  and 
prominent  in  national,  state  and 
county  medical  societies.  He  was 
bom  in  Ludlow,  Vt.,  June  8,.  1864,  and 
was  educated  at  the  New  Hampshire 
State  College  and  University  of  Ver- 


mont Medical  School.  The  founda- 
tion of  his  training  in  psychiatry  was 
laid  in  the  institutions  at  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  Markelton,  Pa,, 
supplemented  by  his  service  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Hospital,  giv- 
ing him  high  standing  as  an  alienist, 
as  well  as  a  general  practitioner.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committees 
on  public  health  and  a  member  of 
education,  public  improvements,  state 
library,  Soldiers'  Home  and  roads, 
bridges  and  canals  committees. 


Hon.  Nathaniel  E.  Martin,  sena- 
tor from  District  Niimbier  Fifteen,  is 
one  of  the  Democratic  leaders  in  the 
state,  and  as  a  senator  has  been  an 
unqualified  success. 

Senator  Martin  was  born  in  Loudon 
August  9,  1855,  and  spent  his  youth 
upon  his  father's  farm.  Between 
chores  he  found  time  to  attend  the 
town  schools,  later  enrolling  in  the 
Concord  High  school  from  which  in- 
stitution he  graduated  in  1876.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  studied  law  with  Sar- 
gent and  Chase,  being  admitted  to 
the  New  Hampshire  bar  in  1879.  As 
a  young  man  he  took  deep  interest  in 
the  afifairs  of  the  city  and  of  the  state 
and  in  1887  he  was  elected  solicitor 
of  Merrimack  County,  holding  the 
office  for  two  years.  In  1899  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Concord  and  his 
admmistration  of  the  municipal  af- 
fairs for  the  next  two  years  was  of  the 
highest  order. 

He  has  often  been  referred  to  as 
"The  People's  Lawyer,''  probably  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  no  case  has 
ever  been  too  insignificant  or  small 
for  him  to  handle  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  skill  and  care  that  he  would 
exercise  in  a  case  where  large  issues 
were  at  stake.  To  this  fact,  in  a 
great  measure,  is  his  popularity  due. 
He  has  always  been  a  hearty  supporter 
of  Democratic  doctrines  and  has 
served  as  chairman  of  state  and  city 
committees.  In  1904  he  was  a  dele- 
gate from  this  state  to  the  National 
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Democratic  convention  at  St.  Louis 
and  in  1912  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

Aside  from  his  extensive  law  prac- 
tice, Mr.  Martin  has  found  time  to 
engage  in  lumbering  operations  and  to 
deal  considerably  in  real  estate,  of 
which  he  is  an  extensive  owner.  He 
is  an  ardent  sportsman  and  is  as  much . 
at  home  with  a  rod  or  gun  as  with  a 
law  brief.  He  has  taken  active  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  senate  and 


Edwin  C.  Bean  of  Belmont,  the 
speaker  of  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  born  in  Gilmanton  on 
February  20,  1854.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  at  Tilton  Seminary.  Leav- 
ing the  preparatory  school  he  entered 
business  and  soon  located  in  Bel- 
mont, where  he  has  been  actively 
identified  with  the  drug  and  general 
merchandise  business.  He  is  married 
and  has  three  children.    He  attends 


Hon.  Nathaniel  E.  Martin 


is  a  member  of  the  following  com- 
mittees: Judiciary,  military  affairs, 
towns  and  parishes  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  state  hospital. 

His  professional  callirg  has  en- 
dowed him  with  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  a  convincing  speech;  a  ''right 
to  the  poinf  speech  in  the  fewest 
possible  words  ard  for  this  reason  he 
has  been  able  to  weild  an  unmistak- 
able influence  in  the  senate.  He  is 
affiliated  with  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
is  a  Patriach  Militant. 


the  Free  Baptist  church,  is  a  Knight 
Templar  and  Scottish  .  Rit6  Mason, 
a  Knight  of  Pythias  and  a  Granger. 
He  is  also  a  member  and  has  been 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Retail  Grocers'  Association. 

''Bean  of 'Belmont''  has  always 
been  more  or  less  prominent  in  public 
life,  having  taken  an  active  part  in 
town  affairs,  serving  as  moderator, 
town  clerk  and  postmaster  and  also 
having  attended  county,  district  and 
state  committee  conventions  of  his 
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party.  He  represented  his  town  in  the 
legislature  of  1887  and  was  a  member 
of  the  state  senate  in  1901.  As  a  dele- 
gate from  this  state  he  attended  the 
National  Republican  convention  of 
1904  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  last  state  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Mr.  Bean  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  late  Governor  McLane  as  an 
aide-de-camp  with  the  rank  of  Colo- 
nel.   During  the  legislature  of  two 


House.  He  has  filled  the  position 
with  dignity  and  nothing  but  the 
greatest  credit  is  his  due  for  the  quiet, 
yet  forceful  manner  with  which  he  has 
expedited  the  business  of  one  of  the 
largest  governing  bodies  in  the  world. 


Levin  J.  Chase,  Representative 
from  Ward  3,  Concord,  is  one  member 
of  the  House  who  is  always  sure  of  an 
attentive  audience  when  he  arises  to 


L«Tlii  J.  Chase 


years  ago,  Mr.  Bean  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members,  being  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  caucus  and 
also  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education,  although  he  gave  deep 
personal  consideration  to  every  other 
question  of  import  which  arose  during 
the  session,  often  speaking  forcefully 
on  matters  in  which  he  took  an  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  Bean  was  nominated  for 
speaker  of  the  House  by  the  Repub- 
lican caucus^ this  year,  upon  the  first 
ballot,  and  was  similarly  elected  in  the 


speak.  Two  years  ago  he  established  a 
reputation  as  the  most  brilliant  phrase 
coiner  in  the  legislature  and  as  a  cogent 
reasoner  on  any  subject  in  which  he  was 
interested  enough  to  talk.  This  session 
he  has  easily  maintained  that  reputa- 
tion. Curiously,  two  speeches  stand 
out  conspicuously  in  each  session.  His 
fame  in  the  1913  session  would  have 
been  secured  on  his  "gray  squirrel" 
speech  alone,  but  a  little  later  he  came 
through  with  his  other  gem  on  equal 
suffrage,  a  scintillantly  epigrammatic 
and   bitingly   satirical  dissertation, 
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from  which  some  of  the  butts  have  not 
recovered  yet. 

This  year  he  repeated  on  the  suf- 
frage issue  and  to  maintain  the  hu- 
manitarian equilibrium,  he  went  out 
after  the  abolishment  of  capital  pun- 
ishment when  a  Hillsborough  county 
jury  demonstrated  that  the  existing 
law  does  not  in  reality  do  away  with 
the  death  penalty.  When  Chase 
introduced  his  repeal  bill,  it  was 
greeted  with  the  same  merry  guffaws 
that  met  the  gray  squirrel  measure, 
particularly  by  the  Manchester  con- 
tingent which  was  quite  well  satisfied 
with  the  jury's  verdict.  But  just  as 
he  routed  the  coldly  practical  ob- 
jections by  farmers  who  found  only 
bare  husks  where  nice  yellow  corn 
had  been  before  the  squirrels  denuded 
the  husks,  by  touching  descriptions 
of  the  playful  antics  and  graceful 
scurryings  of  the  squirrels  in  the  state 
house  yard,  this  year  he  sent  creepy 
sensations  shooting  down  legislators' 
spines  by  a  harrowing  recital  of  an 
execution  he  witnessed  some  aeons 
ago  in  California.  While  the  thrill 
was  on,  the  House  passed  the  bill  to 
the  surprise  and  consternation  of  its 
opponents. 

Any  bill  that  carries  a  reasonable 
humanitarian  appeal  finds  the  hearty 
support  of  Mr.  Chase.  His  particular 
hobby  is  the  state  prison  and  it  was 
due  more  to  his  insistent  demand  for 
a  board  of  trustees  for  that  institu- 
tion than  anything  else,  that  the  com- 
promise board  of  control  bill  was 
framed,  providing  that  there  be  a 
central  board  of  ten  members,  with 
two  designated  to  look  after  each  of 
the  five  state  institutions. 

Mr.  Chase  comes  of  old  New  Hamp- 
shire stock,  although  he  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  February  1,  1862.  He 
was  the  son  of  Reginald  and  Susan 
(Stanwood)  Chase,  both  natives  of 
Hopkinton.  He  was  educated  in 
Philadelphia,  but  passed  much  of  his 
youth  in  Hopkinton  and  he  still  owns 
the  ancestral  home  in  that  village, 
which  is  situated  near  the  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  his  grandfather,  Rev. 


Moses  B.  Chase,  was  rector.  In  1888, 
Mr.  Chase  went  to  San  Francisco, 
where  for  eighteen  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Wells  Fargo  Com- 
pany. He  then  returned  east  and 
since  1909  has  been  connected  with 
the  Concord  Electric  Company,  first 
as  cashier  and  now  as  manager.  By 
inclination  he  is  a  Republican,  though 
of  an  independent  caste  that  impels 
him  to  weigh  men  and  measures 
rather  than  the  party  label  in  deciding 
how  he  will  vote.  His  political  ene- 
mies, and  he  has  quite  a  few,  call  him 
a  psychological  spot-lighter.  His  ad- 
mirers, and  he  has  more,  declare  him 
a  keen-visioned  altruist. 


George  H.  Duncan,  Representa- 
tive from  Jaffrey,  was  born  in  Leo- 
minster, Mass.,  December  23, 1876,  his 
parents  moving  to  Jaffrey  a  few  months 
later.  He  attended  the  Jaffrey  schools, 
graduated  from  the  Murdock  School 
at  Winchendon,  Mass.,  and  entered 
Amherst  College  with  the  class  of 
1899,  being  prevented  from  graduat- 
ing by  the  death  of  his  father  during 
the  senior  year.  While  in  college 
he  was  member  of  the  College  Glee 
Club  and  the  Track  Team.  Return- 
ing to  Jaffrey  he  took  up  his  father's 
business  as  a  druggist,  which  he  has 
since  continued.  He  was  married  in 
1900  and  has  one  son  thirteen  years 
old.  He  is  a  member  and  past  master 
of  Charity  Lodge  of  Masons  and  a 
member  of  the  Grange. 

Mr.  Duncan  has  been  active  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  having  served 
as  selectman,  tax  collector,  member 
of  the  school  board,  prosecuting  agent, 
constable  and  justice  of  the  district 
police  court.  For  the  past  three  years 
he  has  been  president  of  the  Jaffrey 
Board  of  Trade.  Politically  he  is  a 
Democrat,  has  been  for  ten  years  a 
member  of  the  State  Committee,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1912.  In  the  present 
House  he  is  clerk  of  the  Democratic 
•caucus,  clerk  of  the  Revision  of 
Statutes  Committee,  and  member  of 
the  committee  on  House  Journal. 
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He  is  an  enthusiastic  single  taxer, 
believing  that  only  by  raising  funds 
for  community  expenditures  by  a  tax 
on  land  in  proportion  to  its  value  can 
economic  freedom  he  gained.  In 
connection  with  this  movement  he  is 
secretary  of  the  newly  organized  New 
Hampshire  Single  Tax  Club.  But 
before  this  important  change  in  tax 
matters  can  be  obtained,  he  believes 
there  must  be  political  freedom. 
Consequently  he  is  a  strong  supporter 


George  H.  Duncan 


of  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  is  secretary  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Direct  Legislation  liCague,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  American  Proportional  Represen- 
tation League,  and  one  of  the  advisory 
editors  of  Equity y  which  is  devoted  to 
these  improvements  in  representative 
government. 


John  H.  Garland,  who  represents 
the  town  of  Conway  in  the  House  at 
this  session  of  the  legislature  is  a  man, 
large  not  only  in  stature  but  in  men- 
tal capabilities  and  during  the  stirring 
scenes  enacted  in  the  House  when  the 
bill  to  abolish  the  present  license  law 


came  up  for  consideration,  he,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  liquor 
laws,  was  brought  prominently  to  the 
front. 

Mr.  Garland  was  born  in  Parsons- 
field,  Me.,  December  23,  1867.  He 
was  educated  there  in  the  common 
and  high  schools  and  at  the  present 
time  is  engaged  in  the  general  mer- 
chandise business.  He  is  married, 
has  four  sons  and  a  daughter  and  in 
religion  is  a  Methodist.    He  has  al- 


John  H.  Garland 


ways  taken  an  active  interest  in  town 
and  state  affairs,  having  been  town 
clerk,  selectman,  supervisor,  modera- 
tor and  at  the  present  is  a  trustee  of 
the  public  library.  This  is  by  no 
means  his  first  visit  to  Concord  as  a 
member  of  the  state  governing  body 
for  he  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  1905  and  1907. 


Olin  H.  Chase,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Republican  Champion  of 
Newport,  is  one  of  the  young  Repub- 
licans of  the  state  who  is  and  always 
has  been  ready  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
element  of  his  party  which  is  com- 
monly called  '^standpat"  and  this 
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sentiment  he  has  never  been  ashamed 
to  voice.  He  was  born  in  Springfield, 
August  24,  1876,  the  son  of  Hosea 
B.  and  Evelyne  H.  (Kidder)  Chase. 
Educated  at  the  Newport  High  School 
he  soon  learned  the  printer's  trade 
and  has  been  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Champion  for  the  past  eleven 
years.  He  was  a  second  lieutenant 
of  Company  M,  First  New  Hamp- 
shire Volunteers  in  the  Spanish 
War,  and,  following  the  war,  was  a 


OUn  H.  GhsM 


captain  in  the  N.  H.  N.  0.  for  five 
years. 

He  has  always  been  particularly 
active  in  advancing  the  welfare  of 
his  town  and  of  the  state.  He  has 
been  a  leading  member  of  the  New- 
port Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  State 
Board  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1912-13;  has  been  town  clerk  for 
many  years  and  is  active  in  Masonry. 
He  is  a  Congregationalist  in  religion. 
In  the  House  he  is  a  very  active  man, 
claiming  membership  on  three  com- 
mittees; public  improvements,  state 
hospital  and  rules. 


Ira  Leon  Evans  is  not  only  one 
of  the  youngest,  but  is  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  successful  business 
men  of  the  Capital  City,  so  it  is  not 
in  the  least  surprising  that  Ward 
Four  gave  him  more  votes  for  repre- 
sentative than  any  other  candidate. 
He  has  entered  into  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  House  with  the  same 
characteristic  thoroughness  that  has 
brought  him  success  in  the  printing 
business  as  proprietor  of  the  Evans 


Ira  L«on  Evans 


Press,  although  a  portion  of  his  bus- 
iness ability  and  sagacity  may  have 
been  inherited  from  his  father,  the 
late  Ira  C.  Evans,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  printers  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Evans  was  born  in  Concord 
on  July  14,  1884,  and  educated  at 
the  Concord  High  School.  He  is 
married,  has  a  son  and  daughter, 
has  served  in  the  Second  Regiment 
Band  of  the  N.  H.  N.  G.  and  that  he 
is  some  ^'jiner"  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  list  of  fraternal  organiza- 
tions and  clubs  with  which  he  is 
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affiliated:  Elks,  Odd  Fellows,  Re- 
bekahs,  Knights  of  Pythias,  D.  O.  K. 
K.,  Sons  of  Veterans,  Typographical 
Union,  White  Mountain  Travelers 
Association,  Concord  Board  of  Trade, 
Concord  Press  Club,  Kearsarge  Club, 
Contoocook  River  Improvement  So- 
ciety and  the  N.  H.  Press  Associa- 
tion. In  the  House. he  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  industrial  school. 


James  F.  Brennan  of  Peterborough 
is  the  able  leader  of  the  minority  or 
democratic  party  in  the  House  and 
was  that  party's  candidate  for  speaker 
this  session.  He  was  elected  to  the 
•House  for  the  first  time  two  years  ago, 
being  the  first  democratic  representa- 
tive from  that  town  in  sixty  years; 
his  popularity  and  ability  returning 
him  to  the  1915  legislature  by  an 
increased  majority. 

Major  Brennan  was  born  in  Peter-  , 
borough,  March  31,  1853,  and,  after 
graduating  from  Maryland  University 
in  Baltimore  in  1884,  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  town 
where  he  has  continued  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  gaining  a  large 
clientage  and  making  a  host  of  friends 
through  his  ability,  geniality,  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit.  He  has  not 
only  taken  an  active  part  on  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  his  town,  but  he 
has  grasped  every  opportunity  to 
boost  for  New  Hampshire.  For  six 
years,  up  until  1909,  he  was  one  of  the 
three  trustees  of  the  State  Library 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1899. 
As  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
1913  he  gained  a  reputation  as  an 
eloquent  and  effective  speaker  of 
great  resources  and  ready  wit.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  judiciary,  elections 
and  rules  committees  of  the  present 
House. 

Major  Brennan  takes  a  great  in- 
terest in  historical  matters  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Peterborough,  Ameri- 
can-Irish and  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Societies,  holding  the  position 
of  historiographer  in  the  first  two 


named.  He  has  long  been  prominent 
in  the  councils  and  on  the  stump  for 
the  democratic  party,  for  many  years 
being  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  state  committee.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Governor  Felker.  In  religion  he  is  a 
Catholic. 

Honest,  able  and  aggressive,  he  is 
among  the  formulaters  of  public 
opinion.  Urged  to  allow  his  name  to 
be  used  as  a  candidate  for  high  state 
offices,  he  has  steadfastly  refused; 
accepting  no  offices  other  than  those 
from  his  own  town  and  those  in  which 
he  was  especially  interested  in  a 
charitable  or  literary  way. 


Aristide  L.  Pelissier 


Aristide  L.  Pelissier  was  one  of 
three  young  Republicans  who  outdis- 
tanced their  Democratic  opponents  in 
the  representative  contest  in  Ward 
Seven,  Concord,  at  the  November 
election.  Although  not  exactly  new  in 
the  political  field,  Mi.  Pelissier  is  now 
serving  his  first  term  as  a  member  of 
the  state  government.  However  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  the  Capital  City,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  from  1906  to 
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1910  and  as  a  ward  alderman  in 
1911-'13. 

Mr.  Pelissier  was  born  in  Yamaska, 
Province  of  Quebec,  October  13,  1869, 
removing  to  Concord  as  a  young 
boy.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Concord  and  at  the  Ottawa 
(Canada)  College.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  engaged  in  the  saddlery 
and  harness  business,  with  his  uncle, 
at  9  Warren  street,  Concord.  He  is 
married  and  is  a  Catholic. 


may  well  be  termed  one  of  the  most 
active  men  in  that  body.  He  is  a 
thorough  Democrat  and  is  keenly  alive 
to  everything  that  is  going  on.  A 
member  of  the  two  important  com- 
mittees— state  hospital  and  ways  and 
means,  he  has  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  work,  aside  from  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  he  takes  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded. 

He  is  a  native  of  Concord,  born 


WUllam  A.  Lm 


Mr.  Pelissier  is  affiliated  with  the 
Association  Canado  Americaine,  the 
St.  Jean  Baptiste  D'Amerique  and 
the  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters. 
From  1907  to  1911  he  was  the  head 
of  the  latter  order  in  this  state.  He 
is  an  unassuming  gentleman  who  has 
many  friends  in  this  city  and  in  the 
state.  He  is  a  member  and  clerk  of 
the  committee  on  claims. 


William  A.  Lee,  who  represents 
Ward  Eight  of  Concord  in  the  House 


April  10,  1862.  Following  an  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  he  learned 
the  plumber's  trade  and  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years  as  a  plumb- 
ing and  heating  contractor,  with  an 
office  at  12  Center  street.  Mr.  Lee 
married  Josephine  Kelley  of  North- 
field,  Vt.,  and  they  have  one  son. 
He  is  a  Catholic  in  religion  and  is 
connected  with  no  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. He  has  given  much  of  his 
time  in  furthering  the  interests  and 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  Capi- 
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ts\  city,  having  served  two  years  as 
a  member  of  the  common  council, 
six  years  as  an  alderman  and  ten 
years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
assessors  under  the  old  charter. 


HcNBT  B.  Fairbanks,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Manchester  delegation, 
was  elected  as  a  Republican  from  the 
third  ward  of  the  Queen  City.  He 
was  born  in  Manchester  on  Oct.  10, 
1847,  the  son  of  Alfred  G.  Fairbanks. 


one  man  in  the  state  can  boast  of. 
However,  it  is  not  alone  through  his 
vocation  that  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  well 
known  for  perhaps  even  more  people 
of  the  state  know  him  either  as  com- 
mander of  the  famous  military  organ- 
ization, the  Amoskeag  Veterans,  which 
position  he  has  held  for  seven  years, 
or  as  department  commander  of  the 
Patriachs  Militant.  The  last  posi- 
tion he  has  held  for  twelve  years.  He 
is  also  a  Past  Grand  of  WildeyJLodge, 
I.  0.  0.  F.,  a  Red  Man  and  a  charter 


Henry  B.  Fairbanks 


He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  graduating  from  the  high 
school  and  entering  the  hardware 
business.  He  was  with  the  Staniels 
Hardware  Company  for  five  and  a 
half  years  and  for  two  years  with  the 
John  D.  Varick  Company.  He  later 
engaged  in  the  stove  business  and  for 
five  years  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Fairbanks  &  Folsom. 

Now,  as  an  auctioneer,  appraiser  and 
real  estate  broker,  he  is  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  New  Hampshire,  he 
having  gained  through  his  business, 
as  wide  an  acquaintanceship  as  any 


member  of  the  Calumet  Club  of  Man- 
chester. 

He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  Manchester 
and  at  one  time  served  in  the  city 
council.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
state  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1912  and  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  two  years  ago.  He  is  married 
and  has  one  child. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  takes  a  hearty  inter- 
est in  the  business  of  the  legislature  and 
has  been  very  attentive  to  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
Appropriations. 
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Ben/amin  W.  Couch  of  Ward 
Five,  Concord,  was  born  in  this  city, 
August  19,  1873,  and  educated  at 
Concord  High  School,  Dartmouth 
College  and  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  went  to  the  legislature  first  in 
1911  and  at  that  time  was  made 
chairman  of  the  important  committee 
on  judiciary.  The  voters  of  his  ward 
sent  him  back  to  the  legislature  in 
1913  and  although  he  was  an  earnest 
Republican,  Mr.  Couch  was  again 
made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, a  position  which  he  filled 
with  fairness  and  ability.  His  excel- 
lent record  in  the  service  of  the  state 
led  to  his  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Control  under 
the  Felker  administration  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Mr.  Couch  is 
found  at  the  head  of  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  present  legislature. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  logical  speakers 
in  the  House  and  his  concise,  pithy 
arguments  have  put  an  end  to  many  a 
lengthy  debate  during  the  present 
session.  He  has  held  many  impor- 
tant municipal  ofiices  and  is  an  active 
member  of  several  local  clubs.  He 
is  a  Mason,  attends  the  Unitarian 
church  and  at  the  present  time  is 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Concord. 


Robert  M.  Wright,  Republican 
member  of  the  House  from  Sanborn- 
ion,  is  the  only  son  of  Rev.  Elisha  H. 
and  Ambrosia  (Morrill)  Wright.  Born 
October 31, 1877,onthefarm which  has 
been  owned  in  the  Morrill  family  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  Mr.  Wright  has  ever  since  made 
it  his  home.  He  is  descended  from  good 
old  New  England  parentage,  claiming 
relationship  on  his  mother's  side  with 
Henry  Morrill,  who  settled  in  Hawke, 
now  Danville,  N.  H.,  and  with  Abra- 
ham Morrill,  who  settled  in  Cambridge 
and  Salisbury,  Mass.  and  died  in  the 
latter  place  in  1662.  On  his  father's 
side,  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of 
the  earliest  of  Colonial  settlers,  Henry 
Wright,  who  came  to  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  about  1634  and  from  there  re- 


moved to  Providence,  R.  I.  He  is  a 
Son  of  the  American  Revolution  on 
both  sides  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Wright's  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  of 
Sanbornton.  He  attended  Franklin 
High  school,  graduating  in  1896- 
after  which  he  took  a  general  course 
at  New  Hampshire  College,  grad- 
uating from  the  latter  in  1900 
after  an  active  four  years.  He  was 
prorrinent  in  athletics  at  Durham, 
playing  on  the  varsity  baseball  and 
football  teams  during  his  entire  course. 


Robert  M.  Wiiftht 


He  was  a  member  of  the  Kappa  Sigma 
fraternity. 

Upon  graduation  he  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Hill  and  Belmont, 
N.  H.,  being  principal  of  the  grammar 
schools  in  the  latter  town.  He  was 
afterwards  an  instructor  in  the  Stearns 
School  for  Boys  at  Hartford,  Ct., 
and  later  engaged  in  business  in  Hill 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  Later  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Streeter 
and  Hollis  at  Concord  and  attended 
the  Boston  University  Law  school  in 
1910.  When  Mr.  Allen  Hollis  with- 
drew from  the  firm,  Mr.  Wright  con- 
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tinued  his  studies  with  him  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1912.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  office  of  Allen 
HoUis. 

In  politics,  he  has  always  been  a 
Republican.  In  1905  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  selection  of 
Sanbornton,  succeeding  a  chairman 
who  had  held  the  position  for  sixteen 
years.  After  a  second  year  in  that 
position  he  served  three  years  as 


and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  Statutes,  his  practical  and 
first-hand  information  as  to  the  con- 
ditions in  the  Little  Republic," 
coupled  with  his  legal  training,  being 
exceedingly  helpful  in  the  work  of 
those  important  committees.  The 
fact  that  he  retains  his  rural  environ- 
ments and  yet  comes  in  contact  with 
city  life  daily  while  practicing  law  in 
Concord,  cannot  help  but  be  benefi- 
cial to  his  constituents. 


Fred  G.  Smaltoj 


second  member  of  the  board.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1912  and  since  1910  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Club  of  Sanbornton. 

"On  August  30,  1911,  he  married 
Nettie  G.  Straw  of  Hill  and  they  have 
one  son,  Robert  Morrill  Wright,  who 
was  born  December  2,  1913.  He  is 
a  Mason  and  Patron  of  Husbandry. 

As  a  member  of  the  present  House 
Mr.  Wright  has  taken  an  active  part 
both  in  debate  upon  the  floor  and  in 
the  committee  work.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Incorporations 


Fred  C.  Smalley,  Republican 
member  of  the  House  from  Ward 
Three,  Dover,  received  the  highest 
vote  cast  for  representative  in  his  ward 
on  election  day  last  November.  He  ia 
known  in  Dover  as  one  of  the  "  wide- 
awakes^' and  because  of  his  active 
interests  in  everything  pertaining  ta 
the  welfare  of  the  city  has  been  elected 
to  the  city  council  on  two  different 
occasions  and  is  now  serving  his  third 
term  as  a  ward  alderman  in  the  city 
government. 

Mr.  Smalley  was  born  at  Shrews- 
bury, Vt.,  on  November  18, 1866,  and 
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educated  in  the  Green  Mountain  state 
at  Black  River  Academy,  Ludlow,  Vt. 
He  afterwards  took  a  course  in  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Business  College,  en- 
tering into  the  monumental  business 
shortly  afterwards.  Today  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  granite 
and  marble  for  monumental  and  build- 
ing purposes  with  places  of  business  in 
Dover  and  Portsmouth.  He  also  has 
large  quarry  interests  in  Milford,  N. 
H.,  and  Westerly,  R.  I.  and  owns  a 
fine  plot  of  farm  land  just  outside  the 
city  of  Dover  which  he  has  cultivated 
according  to  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved methods. 

Mr.  Smalley  is  married  and  has  two 
Bons  and  two  daughters.  He  attends 
the  Unitarian  church,  is  a  Mason — 
lodge,  chapter,  council,  commandery; 
belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Royal  Arcanum.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Bellamy  Club  of 
Dover. 

Although  deeply  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  Mr.  Smalley  has 
never  been  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  except  once  and  that  was  when 
he  arose  to  endorse  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  business.  As  a  member 
of  the  committees  on  Banks  and  En- 
grossed bills  and  as  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Strafford  County  delega- 
tion, Mr.  Smalley  manages  to  keep 
very  busy  while  attending  the  ses- 
sions. 


Col.  True  San6orn,  of  Chichester, 
is  not  only  the  oldest  member  of  the 
present  House  of  Representatives, 
but  he  also  stands  out  by  reason  of 
his  prominent  military  record,  which 
continued  over  a  period  of  thirty 
consecutive  years.  Colonel  Sanborn 
served  with  gallantry  in  the  Civil  War, 
enlisting  on  September  14,  1861,  from 
Chichester  as  a  member  of  Company 
I,  4th  New  Hampshire  volunteers. 
On  September  20  of  the  same  year 
he  was  made  second  lieutenant.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  service  for  a  short 
period  and  was  immediately  appointed 
first  Lieutenant  of  Company  K  upon 


reinlistment  on  June  12,  1862.  On 
August  15,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
Captain  of  K  company  which  office 
he  held  when  he  was  discharged  on 
account  of  disability  on  November  2, 
1864. 

Many  are  the  deeds  of  valor  which 
are  told  of  Colonel  Sanborn,  but  none 
surpass  in  heroism  the  incident  which 
accured  at  the  Siege  of  Wagner.  The 


CoL  True  Sanborn 

men  of  the  Fourth  were  worn  and 
heartbroken  after  months  of  the  siege. 
One  day  when  a  detail  of  his  company 
was  hard  pressed,  Captain  b'anborn 
waived  his  rank  and  leaving  his  sword 
in  his  tent,  seized  a  rifle  and  went  to 
the  front  line  as  a  private  soldier  in 
order  to  lighten  the  detail  and  raise 
the  spirits  of  his  command. 

Following  the  war,  Captain  San- 
born was  actively  identified  with  the 
state  militia  for  years,  here  receiving 
his  title  of  Colonel.  He  was  born  in 
Chichester  on  July  30,  1827,  and  re- 
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ceived  a  common  school  education. 
He  has  always  been  a  farmer  and  has 
established  considerable  reputation 
as  a  surveyor,  it  being  said  that  no 
man  in  his  section  could  estimate  the 
value  of  a  lumber  lot  closer  than  True 
Sanborn.  He  is  a  widower  \\dth  six 
children.  He  attends  the  Methodist 
church. 

Colonel  Sanborn  is  an  active  and 
popular  member  of  the  House  in  spite 
.of   his   eighty-eight   years.    As  is 
most  befitting,  he  is  a  member  of  the 


committee  on  military  aflfairs  and 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
this  committee.  Several  times  he  has 
filled  the  speaker's  chair  with  dignity 
and  ability  during  the  session. 


George  A.  Wood  of  Portsmouth, 
Ward  Two,  is  one  of  the  **big"  men 
who  represent  old  Strawberry  Bank  " 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
he  is  big  in  physical  proportions  as 
well  as  in  mental  ability.  Mr.  Wood 
is  probably  as  well  known  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  he  is  always 


ready  to  speak  his  mind  on  any  one  of 
the  momentous  questions  that  arise  to 
be  settled  in  the  House.  He  fathered 
the  bill  to  grant  municipal  suffrage 
to  women  of  New  Hampshire  and  his 
oratorical  effort  in  behalf  of  the  bill 
was  none  the  less  a  masterpiece  be- 
cause of  the  fact '  that  the  measure 
was  defeated.  He  also  has  been  given 
credit  for  defeating  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  present  primary 
law  which  would  have  practically 
destroyed  it.    As  a  member  of  the 


committee  on  revision  of  statutes  and 
also  the  committee  on  engrossed 
bills,  he  finds  plenty  to  do  in  the  com- 
mittee rooms  and  makes  the  most  of 
his  opportunity  to  thus  serve  the  state. 

Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  South 
Acworth  on  August  24,  1862,  and 
received  his  early  education  there  and 
at  the  Vermont  Academy.  He  is 
married  and  has  four  children. 

Mr.  Wood  has  also  been  active 
in  municipal  affairs  and  was  alderman 
in  the  city  of  Portsmouth  for  two 
years.    For  many  years  he  was  Dep- 


Georfte  A.  Wood 
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uty  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at 
Portsmouth,  commencing  under  his 
father,  the  late  Col.  James  A.  Wood 
of  Acworth,  who  was  long  one  of  the 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  State.  His  wife,  Mary 
I.  Wood,  is  well  known  as  a  leader  in 
club  life  and  in  Equal  Suffrage  work. 


Harry  K.  Rogers  is  one  of  the 
three'  Democrats  who  represents  the 
lively  and  interesting  town  of  Pem- 


Harry  K«  Rogers 


broke  in  the  legislature  of  1913.  Liv- 
ing on  the  Pembroke  side  of  the  village 
of  Suncook,  he  has  ever  been  mindful 
of  the  welfare  of  his  town  and  made 
a  fine  record  during  his  three  years  as 
a  selectman. 

He  was  bom  in  Bow,  May  11,  1886, 
and  received  his  education  in  Pem- 
broke and  at  the  Concord  High  School, 
graduating  from  Dartmouth  with 
the  class  of  1908.  He  is  married,  has 
one  child  and  is  a  Protestant.  At 
present  he  is  well  known  throughout 
central  New  Hampshire  as  a  whole- 
sale lumber  man,  being  engaged  in 
buying  and  operating  woodlots.  He 
alao  does  considerable  civil  engineer- 


ing work.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
following  fraternal  organizations  and 
clubs:  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Moose, 
Masons,  Knights  Templars,  Shriners, 
Suncook  Club  and  Suncook  Valley 
Fish  and  Game  Association.  He  is 
president  of  the  latter  organization 
and  as  its  head  has  done  much  toward 
the  propagation  and  conservation  of 
fish  and  game  in  Merrimack  county. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  House  com- 
mittee on  banks. 


Paul  Labonte 


Paul  Labonte  is  a  solid  substan- 
tial Democrat  who  represents  the 
third  ward  of  the  town  of  Somers- 
worth,  a  solid  substantial  Democratic 
city  where  Republicans  are  as  scarce 
as  Progressives  are  today  in  the 
state. 

He  was  born  in  Canada,  February 
10,  1877,  and  educated  at  Levis  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  He  conducts 
probably  the  largest  grocery  business 
in  Somersworth,  is  married  and  a 
Catholic. 

Mr.  Labonte  has  had  as  wide  an 
experience  in  municipal  affairs  as 
any  man  in  the  state,  having  served 
his  city  as  councilman,  city  clerk  and 
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mayor.  He  made  a  fine  record  while 
acting  in  the  latter  capacity.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Elks,  Eagles,  A.  C. 
A.,  C.  O.  F.,  U.  S.  J.  B.,  and  A.  F. 


William  J.  Ahern  of  Ward  Nine, 
Concord,  is  now  serving  his  tenth 
term  in  the  House.  He  was  born 
in  Concord  on  May  19,  1855,  and 
following  a  public  school  education 
entered  into  politics  where  he  has 
been  prominent  ever  since.  He  has 
served  as  a  county  commissioner, 
deputy  sheriff  and  jailer  and  has 
long  been  the  efficient  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections. Mr.  Ahern  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  appropriations 
and  of  the  co^mniittee  on  rules  in  the 
House  this  year  and"  is  one  of  the 
strotig  leaders  of .  the  minority  party, 
fle  is  considered  the  best  parliamen- 
tarian in  the  House  and  has  straight- 
ened out  many  a  seemingly  hopeless 
tangle  through  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  procedure. 


Fbanklin  Pierce  Curtis  hadserved 
the  interests  of  Ward  Two,  Concord, 
so  successfully  as  a  member  of  the 
legislatures  of  1911  and  1913  that  the 
citizens  of  *'Eastside"  returned  him 
to  the  present  House.  He  is  actively 
interested  in  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  the  state  and  probably 
for  this  reason  takes  an  even  deeper 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  committee 
on  agricultural  college  than  he  would 
otherwise.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
state  library  committee. 

Bom  February  12,  1856,  the  son  of 
the  late  George  H.  and  Harriett 
(Lougee)  Curtis,  he  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  by  private 
tutors.  His  parents  having  moved 
to  East  Concord  when  he  was  but  a 
year  old,  Mr.  Curtis  as  a  young  man 
became  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
that  section  of.  the  city  and  through 
his  work  as  a  newspaper  reporter 
and  correspondent  was  able  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  every  phase  of 
life  in  Ward  Two.    Always  a  Demo- 


crat, he  has  been  ward  clerk  for  over 
twenty  years;  has  been  a  supervisor 
of  the  checklist  for  two  terms  and  has 
also  represented  his  ward  in  the  city 
government  as  an  alderman  for  two 
terms. 

He  is  affiliated  with  several  frater- 
nal organizations,  attends  the  Con- 
gregational and  Episcopal  churches 
of  his  ward  and  for  the  last  two  years 
served  as  clerk  of  the  Concord  dis- 
trict police  court. 


Frank  P.  Curtis 

Charles  W.  Tobey  of  Temple  is 
the  leading  Progressive  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
young  man  whose  pleasing  personality, 
comprehensive  power  of  reasoning 
and  forceful  arguments  have  gained 
for  him  many  friends.  He  always  has 
an  attentive  audience  when  he  takes 
the  floor  to  speak  and  whether  he  be 
arguing  the  popular  or  unpopular 
side  he  holds  the  members'  attention 
until  he  is  through.  No  one  thinks 
for  Tobey.  That  fact  is  evident  to 
anyone  who  enjoys  his  acquaintance, 
even  for  the  short  space  of  an  hour. 

He  was  particularly  successful 
early  in  the  session  in  his  fight  to 
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have  the  South  Side  highway  go  over 
Temple  mountain,  where  it  was 
originally  laid  out  by  the  Felker 
administration,  and  his  triumph  over 
the  strong  opposition  which  wanted 
the  location  changed,  was  a  particu- 
larly noteworthy  one. 

Mr.  Tobey  was  born  in  Roxbury, 
Mass,  on  July  22,  1880,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Boston  public  schools 
and  in  the  Roxbury  Latin  school.  He 
is  a  farmer  who  specializes  in  the  rais- 


Gharles  W.  Tobey 


ing  of  poultry;  is  married  and  has 
four  children.  In  religion  he  is  a 
Baptist.  Mr  Tobey  has  been  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  aifairs  of 
the  town  of  Temple,  being  a  selectman 
and  chairman  of  the  school  committee. 

In  the  House  he  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  revision  of  statutes. 


John  C.  Huckins,  of  Ashland,  is  a 
young  Progressive  member  of  the 
House,  whose  name  must  be  added  to 
that  honorable  list  of  successful  New 
Hampshire  physicians  who  have  been 
public-spirited  enough  to  give  a  part 
of  their  valuable  time  to  the  needs  of 
the  body  politic.  Mr.  Huckins  has 
been  quite  a  little  in  the  limelight 


during  the  present  session  of  the 
House,  he  having  argued  strongly  on 
the  floor  against  the  bill  to  do  away 
with  compulsory  vaccination  and 
having  done  much  work  in  favor  of 
the  car  stake  bill  which  passed  the 
House.  He  also  did  considerable 
work  in  behalf  of  the  single-headed 
fish  and  game  commission  and  has  been 
not  only  a  regular,  but  an  interested 
attendant  upon  all  sessions. 

Mr.  Huckins  was  born  in  New 


John  G.  HuckliM 


Hampton  on  December  24,  1878.  He 
was  educated  at  the  New  Hampton 
Literary  Institution  and  graduated 
from  the  Baltimore  Medical  College 
with  the  class  of  1904.  He  practices 
as  a  physician,  is  a  Protestant  and  a 
member  of  the  various  state  and 
county  medical  societies.  He  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Mr.  Huckins  is 
married  and  has  one  son. 

Aside  from  his  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  state,  he  has  been  a  prominent 
figure  in  town  affairs  at  Ashland,  is 
now  serving  his  second  term  as  select- 
man. He  is  a  member  of  the  House 
committees  on  public  health  and 
school  for  feeble-minded. 
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Bertram  Blaisdell  of  Meredith 
is  one  of  the  Democratic  minority  in 
the  House  and  a  man  who  has  gained 
considerable  prominence  at  this  ses- 
sion by  reason  of  the  active  interest 
he  has  displayed  in  the  work  of  the 
judiciary  committee,  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  and  also  in  the  general 
work  of  the  House. 

Bom  in  Meredith  on  April  13,  1869, 
the  son  of  Philip  D.  and  Jane  Leavitt 
Blaisdell,  he  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Tilton  Seminary. 


two  children  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  church. 

Under  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Felker,  Mr.  Blaisdell  was  ap- 
pointed special  justice  of  the  Laconia 
District  court,  which  included  in  its 
jurisdictions  the  city  of  Laconia  and 
the  towns  of  Meredith,  New  Hamp- 
ton, Gilford  and  Center  Harbor.  As 
police  court  justice  he  gave  the  great- 
est possible  satisfaction,  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  faculty  of  tempering 
justice  with  clemency  to  just  the 
proper  degree. 


Bertram  BlaUdell 


Be  graduated  from  Brown  University 
^th  the  class  of  1892  and  was  prin- 
cipai  of  Meredith  High  school  for 
three  years  following  his  graduation. 

then  took  up  the  study  of  law 
tnth  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Rollins,  and  fol- 
1807^  his  admittance  to  the  bar  in 
^  he  opened  an  office  in  Meredith 

Ue  still  continues  to  practice, 
affai^  ^^as  been  very  active  in  town 
-5^  and  at  the  present  time  is 
j^^an  of  the  school  board.  He 
dith^^^^^  as  a  trustee  of  the  Mere- 
-^^  pillage  Savings  bank  and  is  a 
^  p^i-  of  Chocorua  Lodge,  No.  83, 
•  and  A.  M.    He  is  married,  has 


George  I.  Leighton 

George  I.  Leighton,  representa- 
tive from  Ward  Two,  Dover,  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  of  that  city,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ceived by  far  the  highest  vote  of  any 
of  the  six  candidates  from  his  ward. 
Always  a  steadfast  Republican,  Mr. 
Leighton  has  previously  served  his 
party  and  city  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1902 
and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1907. 

Porn  and  educated  in  Vermont,  a 
barber  by  trade,  but  also  proprietor 
of  a  modern  restaurant  in  the  city 
of  his   adoption,   Mr.   Loighton  is 
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married,  is  a  Protestant  and  among 
the  fraternal  organizations,  is  a  Mason, 
Knight  of  Malta  and  Red  Man. 

In  the  present  session  he  is  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
raih-oacis  and  claims. 


Hon.  James  0.  Lyford,  Represen- 
tative from  Ward  Four,  a  leading  fig- 
ure in  the  Republican  party  of  New 
Hampshire  for  many  years,  and  an 
active  member  of  the  House  in  this 
and  previous  sessions,  is  a  natiye  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  born  June  28,  1853, 
but  removed  to  Canterbury  in  early 
life,  where  he  passed  his  childhood 
and  youth.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Tilton  Semi- 
nary, studied  law,  but  entered  jour- 
nal^m  and  political  Ufe,  in  which  he 
has  been  active  and  conspicuous. 
He  was  a  delegate  from  Canterbury 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1876,  and  from  Ward  Four,  Concord 
in  those  of  1902  and  1912,  and  repre- 
sented the  latter  also  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  1893,  1895,  and  1897,  serv- 
ing on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
during  the  present  session,  and  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  both  com- 
mittee work  and  debate.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  State  Bank  Com- 
mission from  1887  to  1895;  City 
Auditor  of  Concord  from  1896  to 
1898  and  U.  S.  Naval  Officer  at  the 
port  of  Boston  from  1898  to  1913. 
He  is  married,  has  one  son,  is  a  Uni- 
tarian and  a  member  of  the  Wono- 
lancet  Club  and  Capital  Grange  of 
Concord,  of  the  Algonquin  and  City 
Clubs  of  Boston,  and  the  Derryfield 
Club  of  Manchester. 


James  E.  French  of  Moulton- 
borough  is  now  serving  his  eleventh 
term  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  fact  he  has  be- 
come so  much  of  a  "fixture"  in  the 
House  that  delegations  of  school 
children  visiting  the  legislature  with 
their  teacher,  always  ask  to  have 
"Jim"  French  pointed  out  to  them. 
Until  a  Democratic  administration 
drove  him  to  a  second  place  last  year 


he  had  always  headed  the  committee 
on  appropriations,  and  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  with  the  "G.  O.  P." 
back  in  the  saddle  in  the  Granite 
State,  Mr.  French  is  again  directing 
the  affairs  of  this  important  com- 
mittee as  its  chairman.  Aside  from 
his  experience  in  the  House  he  has 
served  one  term  in  the  senate  and  was 
a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1912.  He  was  collector 
of  internal  revenue  from  1889  to 
1893  and  a  railroad  commissioner 
from  1879  to  1883.* 


Dr.  Enrin  W.  Hodsdon 


Ervin  W.  Hodsdon,  M.  D.,  Repub- 
lican representative  from  the  town 
of  Ossipee,  was  born  there  on  April 
8,  1863,  the  son  of  Edward  P.  and 
Emma  B.  (Demerritt)  Hodsdon.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town,  at  Dover  High  School, 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  gradu- 
ated from  Washington  University  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  in  the  class  of  1884, 
with  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

Following  his  graduation  he  was 


*  For  portrait,  see  page  35. 
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interne  in  the  City^Hospital  at  St. 
Louis  for  two  years  after  which  he 
went  to  Dover  where  he  engaged  in 
practice.  Later  he  removed  to  Center 
Sandwich  and  afterwards  to  Ossipee, 
where  he  has  lived  for  the  past 
nineteen  years. 

Doctor  Hodsdon,  like  innumerable 
other  New  Hampshire  physicians, 
has  found  time  to  assist  in  the  man- 
agement of  town  and  state  affairs. 
In  Ossipee  he  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  development  of  the 
town  and  is  at  the  present  time  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  selectmen.  For 


Grange,  A.  0.  U.  W.,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society  and  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  House  he  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  state  hospital 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
public  health.  He  is  the  father  of  the 
bill  making  provision  for  the  parole 
of  insane  patients.  Doctor  Hodsdon 
is  seldom  heard  on  the  floor  in  debate, 
preferring  to  do  his  work,  and  he 
accomplishes  a  great  deal,  in  the  com- 
mittee rooms.  Ossipee  would  do  well 
to  return  Doctor  Hodsdon  to  the  legis- 
lature two  years  hence. 


John  G.  M.  Glessner 


twelve  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
school  committee  and  has  been  town 
clerk.  For  seventeen  years  he  was 
postmaster  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  health  ever  since  he  has 
been  in  the  town.  He  also  hold  the 
position  of  medical  referee  for  Carroll 
County  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and 
is  physician  to  Carroll  County  farm. 

Doctor  Hodsdon  is  unmarried,  is 
a  Methodist  and  affiliated  with  the 
following  fraternal  organizations:  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men,  Masons, 


John  G.  M.  Glessner  represents 
Bethlehem  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  that  he  really  does  repre- 
sent the  entire  town,  Republicans, 
Democrats  and  Progressives  alike,  is 
quite  evident  when  one  learns  that 
he  received  174  votes  and  four  other 
unwilling  candidates  divided  up  fifteen 
scattering  votes  among  themselves 
for  representative  at  the  last  election. 
The  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Chicago 
in  1871  and  was  educated  at  Harvard 
in  no  way  counts  against  John  Gless- 
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ner  in  Bethlehem,  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation and  the  transient  hay  fever 
guests  alike  proclaim  him  to  be  a  far- 
seeing,  generous  and  public-spirited 
citizen. 

He  is  the  owner  and  manager  of  a 
large  country  estate  in  the  famous 
little  mountain  town  of  hotels;  is 
married  and  has  four  children.  He 
owns  considerable  property  in  Beth- 
lehem which  he  is  always  improving 
in  one  way  and  another,  always  seek- 
ing to  benefit  his  fellow  townsmen. 

He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican caucus  and  directed  the  speak- 
ers' bureau  for  the  Republican  State 
committee  in  the  campaign  of  1914. 
For  these  reasons  he  is  widely  known 
aside  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  legislature  and  that  of  two 
years  ago.  A  most  imassuming  gentle- 
man, he  is  seldom  heard  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  rarely,  if  ever,  speaks 
in  debate. 

There  is  no  busier  man  in  the  House 
than  he,  however^  for  he  is  clerk  of 
the  important  judiciary  committee, 
one  of  the  most  exacting  positions  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  member.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committees  on  appropriations  and 
forestry  and  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  on  cross-state  highways. 

Mr.  Glessner's  friends,  and  he  has 
a  host  of  them  in  the  state,  expect 
that  a  term  in  the  Senate  may  be 
followed  a  few  years  from  now  with 
the  announcement  of  his  candidacy 
for  the  highest  office  of  governor. 


Charles  E.  Tilton,  member  of 
the«present  legislature  from  the  town 
of  Tilton  which  was  so  named  in 
honor  of  his  father,  the  late  Charles 
E.  Tilton,  is  serving  his  second  term 
as  representative  and  is  a  member  of 
the  important  judiciary  committee. 
He  was  born  in  Tilton,  May  6,  1887, 
received  his  education  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Harvard,  Technology  and  Univer- 
sity clubs;  he  is  also  a  thirty-second 


degree  Mason.  He  is  married,  has 
one  son,  and  in  religion  is  an  Episco- 
palian. 

In  politics  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Tilton 
has  figured  prominently,  for  in  1912 
he  was  made  a  presidential  elector, 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
at  the  same  time  and  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Major  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Felker.   He  has  also  served 


Major  Charles  E.  TUton 


as  clerk  of  the  Democratic  state  con- 
vention and  chairman  of  the  Belknap 
County  delegation.  Mr.  Tilton  is 
one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
House,  and  although  he  is  not  often 
heard  on  the  floor,  he  takes  the  closest 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  constit- 
uents and  of  the  commonwealth. 


Henry  W.  Keyes  won  his  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  town  of  Haverhill  as  a  straight . 
Republican,  nothing  more,  and  al- 
tjiough  no  member  of  the  legislature 
has  more  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the 
state  than  he,  it  is  seldom  if  ever  that 
his  voice  is  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  debate.    A  member  of  the 
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important  committee  on  appropria- 
tions, his  keen  intellect  and  sound 
judgment  is  here  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  Keyes  has  long  been  in  public 
life  in  the  state,  having  served  for  ten 
years,  1903-13,  as  a  member  of  the 
license  commission,  with  Cyrus  Little 
of  Manchester  and  Judge  John  Kivel 
of  Dover.  His  friends  are  even  now 
insisting  that  his  wide  knowledge  of 
the  inner  workings  of  this  important 
commission  would  make  him  a  most 
valuable  man  to  the  state  as  a  member 
of  the  new  commission  which  is  soon  to 


suits,  his  beautiful  farm  at  Haverhill 
being  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 
township,  Mr.  Keyes  has  a  variety  of 
other  business  interests  being  a  di- 
rector of  the  Connecticut  and  Pas- 
sumpsic  Railroad  and  vice-president 
of  the  Nashua  River  Paper  Company. 
He  is  married  and  is  a  Mason  and  a 
Patron  of  Husbandry. 

No  man  can  claim  a  more  heartfelt 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  town  than 
Mr.  Keyes  has  in  Haverhill  where  he 
has  served  many  terms  as  a  selectman. 
Anything  that  tends  for  the  better- 


Hon.  Henry  W.  Keyes 


be  appointed  by  Governor  Spaulding. 

Mr,  Keyes  was  born  in  the  neigh- 
boring state  of  Vermont,  which  com- 
monwealth has  given  the  Granite 
State  a  great  number  of  men  who 
became  prominent  in  public  life. 
The  town  of  his  birth  was  Newbury 
and  the  date.  May  23,  1863.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Boston  public  schooli^, 
at  Adams  Academy  and  at  Harvard 
College,  graduating  from  the  latter 
institution  with  the  class  of  1887. 
Although  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 


ment  of  agricultural  conditions,  either 
in  his  section  or  any  part  of  the  state 
elicits  the  entire  sympathy  of  this 
Haverhill  farmer  and  he  has  served 
as  a  trustee  of  the  State  Agricultural 
college  at  Durham.  Aside  from  his 
ten-years'  term  of  service  as  a  license 
commissioner,  Mr.  Keyes  was  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  general  court  in  1891 
and  1893  and  a  senator  in  1903. 

He  is  a  man  of  marked  personality 
and  endowed  with  large  mental  abil- 
ity.   As  a  business  man  he  has  shown 
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rare  judgment  and  as  a  public  serv- 
ant he  has  acted  in  a  most  creditable 
EQanner  which  could  not  have  been 
but  a  credit  and  honor  to  his  constit- 
uents. In  fact,  many  of  his  friends 
see  in  him  a  strong  gubernatorial 
candidate  to  head  the  Republican 
party  in  1916. 


Thobias  p.  Waterman's  popularity 
as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  town  of  Lebanon 
is  well  attested  by  the  fact  that  he 
^received  more  votes  than  any  of  the 
'  other  nine  candidates.  Although  his 
voice  is  seldom  heard  on  the  floor  in 
debate,  he  is  faithful  in  attendance 
and  is  careful  to  throughly  under- 
stand every  measure  before  he  is 
called  upon  to  vote.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  House  committee  on  Banks. 

Mr.  Waterman,  a  descendant  of 
Silas  Waterman,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Lebanon,  was  born  jn  that 
town  on  December  10,  1843,  the  son 
of  Silas  and  Sarah  (Wood)  Waterman. 
He  was  educated  at  Kimball  Union 
Academy,  Meriden,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber all  of  his  life.  He  is  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  among  the  fraternal 
orders  with  which  he  is  aflBliated  are: 
Masons,  Lebanon  Grange,  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  the  Mascoma  Valley  Po- 
mona Grange  and  the  Langdon  Club 
of  Lebanon. 

He  has  always  taken  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  town  of  his  birth,  hav- 
ing served  as  selectman  for  fifteen 
years,  chairman  of  the  school  board 
for  three  years,  public  library  trustee, 
chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rock- 


land Academy  and  president  of  the 
People's  Trust  Company.  He  has 
been  commissioned  on  several  occa- 
sions to  represent  the  town  in  affairs 
of  state,  being  a  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1876-76  and  1913  and 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1912.    On  December  11, 


Thomas  P.  Waterman 


1886,  Mr.  Waterman  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Rosamond  Wood. 

Although  a  man  of  advanced  years, 
Mr.  Waterman  has  kept  fully  abreast 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  was  glad 
to  register  his  vote  in  the  House  in 
favor  of  the  abolishment  of  capital 
punishment,  the  prohibition  measure 
and  woman's  suffrage. 
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THE  LIBBY  MUSEUM  OF  WOLFEBORO 


On  the  shore  of  Tuftonboro  Bay 
in  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  there  stands 
a  unique  institution.  The  thought 
of  establishing?  tho  museum  at  Wolfe- 


0r.  Heofy  P.  IMj 


boro  has  been  maturing  since  1900. 
The  structure  is  of  concrete,  120  feet 
long  by  40  foot  in  width. 

Few  New  England  connnunities  can 
boast  as  complete  an  institution  for 
the  preservation,  study  and  perpetua- 
•  tion  of  the  flowers  and  native  animals 
of  the  Northland  as  is  possessed  by 
the  little  town  of  Wolfeboro,  N.  H., 
where  the  Libby  Museum  has  been 
built  and  maintained  by  Dr.  Henry 
F.  Lil)by,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
practice  of  dentistry  at  360  Connnon- 
wealth  Avenue,  Boston  that  he  may 
foUow  more  closely  his  lifelong  interest 
in  natural  history.  Inside  the  mu- 
seum there  is  already  a  remarkable 
collection  of  birds,  animals,  insects, 
and  the  vegetable  specimens  of  the 
region.  Doctor  Libl)y  has  discovered 
a  new  method  of  mounting  the  smaller 


objects  which  is  a  distinct  improve- 
ment over  the  old  ones.  This  in- 
vention has  been  adopted  by  Har- 
vard University  for  mounting  the 
Blaschka  Glass  flower  models.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  this  mount  is 
that  it  will  not  shrink,  swell  or  dis- 
color. It  is  absolutely  white  and  is 
homogenous,  having  an  egg-shell  gloss. 
Specimens  may  be  wired  upon  it  with 
ease,  such  as  minerals,  grasses,  flowers 
and  even  feathers.  Last  but  not  least 
of  its  merits  is  in  the  use  of  a  common 
lead  pencil  for  writing  any  text  or 
classification  that  is  required.  All 
errors  in  spelling  or  wording  may  be 
corrected  by  erasing  the  markings 
with  a  penknife,  or  any  change  may 
be  made  without  injury  to  the  mount. 
The  graphite  of  the  pencil  becomes 
absolutely  permanent,  as  has  been 
proven  during  the  last  eighteen  years. 
Another  invention  is  a  sealed,  glass 
cylinder,  for  holding  bird  skins,  which 
promises  to  preserve  the  color  of  the 
skins,  and  keep  them  absolutely  safe 
from  parasites,  but  the  most  valuable 
advantage  would  be  for  school  pur- 
poses, as  the  cylinders  could  be 
handled,  without  injury. 
The  museum  is  designed  primarily 


Dr.  Libby*8  Museum 


to  show  the  fauna  and  flora  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  space  is  not  too 
small  in  this  building  for  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  purpose.    There  is 
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plenty  of  space  for  such  progressive 
changes  as  may  seem  expedient  in 
the  future.  A  small  arboretum  is 
under  way,  also  as  a  corollary  to  the 
main  enterprise,  intended  for  trees 
indigenous  to  N ew  Hampshire.  There 
are  several  acres  of  ground  about  the 
museum,  and  a  clearing  has  been 
made  for  the  planting  of  new  trees 
and  shrubs.  One  tract  is  stocked 
with  white  pine  seedlings,  of  which 
24,000  have  been  planted  in  the 
last  eight  years.  The  collector  is  in- 
terested in  the  promotion  of  forestry 
study. 

During  the  last  two  years  Doctor 
Libby  has  been  making  an  exhaustive 
study  of  comparative  animal  appen- 
dices and  comparative  dentition.  The 
purpose  of  this  study,  has  been  to 
learn  what  are  nature's  efforts  in 


maintaining  or  eliminating  the  appen- 
dix and  needless  teeth  by  specimens 
of  herbivorous,  carnivorous  and  hu- 
man types,  and  he  is  well  prepared  to 
illustrate  the  needs  or  uselessness  of 
these  organs.  In  association  with 
other  progressive  movements  he  has 
deemed  it  wise  to  open  the  museum 
and  its  grounds  free  to  the  public, 
without  the  care  of  a  custodian,  as  he 
has  unbounded  faith  in  the  honesty 
of  humanity. 

Doctor  Libby  is  a  Bostonian  by 
adoption.  He  was  born  in  Tufton- 
boro,  and  had  his  first  apprenticeship 
in  dentistry  at  Wolfeboro.  Later  he 
went  to  the  Harvard  Dental  School. 
He  bought  the  Wolfeboro  estate  in 
1881  where  he  now  resides.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  present  legislature  from 
Wolfeboro. 


*THOU  SHALT  NOT  KILL" 

By  Stewart  Everett  Rowe 

As  through  this  changeful  world  we  live  our  day, 

In  gla^ess,  sadness,  doubts  and  fears  and  tears, 
One  friend  is  always  near  to  lead  the  way, 

And  stand  by  us  through  all  the  passing  years. 
The  Bible  is  that  friend,  that  friend  in  need. 

That  on  all  things  has  something  good  to  say, 
Something  that  is  the  rarest  gem,  indeed. 

That  ever  sparkled  in  the  light  of  day. 

"Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill" — It  speaks  in  accents  thrilled, 

Yet  ua  all  ages  and  in  all  earth's  lands. 
Warm,  htiman  blood  has  countless  times  been  spilled. 

By  brutal,  cold,  relentless  human  hands. 
And  e'en  the  law,  so  upright  and  so  just, 

Has  many  times  ignored  the  Bible's  cry. 
And  bent  itself,  as  would  one  filled  with  lust. 

When  it  has  told  a  human  life  to  die. 

Oh,  mani   Oh,  law,  pray  heed  the  Good  Book,  grand, 

'Tia  iiot  lor  you  to  take  away  sweet  life; 
Leave  that  to  Him  who  guides  and  rules  the  land. 

Who  stills  and  scatters  each  and  ev'ry  strife. 
"Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill!"    Write  that  in  letters  deep 

Upon  your  mind  and  heart,  yes,  let  it  fill 
Your  being;  those  are  words  that  ne'er  should  sleep: 

"Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill!'^  mankind,  ''Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill!" 
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THE  NORTH  CONWAY  MOUNT  KEARSARGE 


By  Ellen  McRoberts  Mason 


The  condition  arising  from  a  re- 
cent decision  of  the  United  States 
Geographical  Board  of  Washington, 
as  to  the  name  of  a  certain  widely 
known  New  Hampshire  mountain, 
seems  analogous  to  the  one  set  be- 
fore Samantha  Allen  when  she  tojd 
Josiah  that  she  had  written  a  book 
which  would  change  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  Woman  Suffrage: 
Josiah  said,  "But  who  is  going  to 
read  the  book?  I  am  not  going  to 
pay  out  money  to  hire  folks  to  read 
your  book!" 

The  Geographical  Board  has  ruled 
that  the  mountain  which  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Navy  de- 
clared to  be  "unquestionably  the 
finest  mountain  in  New  Hampshire," 
Mount  Kearsarge,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  Mount  Pequawket. 

But  who  is  going  to  call  it  Mount 
Pequawket?  The  people  who  live  in 
the  whole  East  Side  White  Mountain 
region,  whose  forefathers  for  genera- 
tions have  lived  and  died  here,  those 
people  have  never  themselves  called, 
or  heard  their  stately  mountain  called 
Pequawket — unless  indeed  in  good- 
natured  ridicule  of  the  attempt  by 
residents  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Merrimack  County  Kearsarge  Moun- 
tain to  rename  the  already  thoroughly 
satisfactorily  named  Carroll  County 
Mount  Kearsarge. 

An  ardent  advocate  of  this  change 
of  name  wrote  in  April,  1876 — ^for 
this  is  a  very  old  story — that  ''the 
debate  concerning  the  name  of  the 
mountain  in  Carroll  County  has  arisen 
perhaps  in  part  from  a  desire  of  the 
inhabitants  in  that  section  now  an- 
nually visited  by  hundreds  of  people, 
to  give  notoriety  to  the  eminence  on 
which  they  look  with  so  much  ad- 
miration." 

Whether  or  not  anything  is  being 
hinted  at  in  this,  is  not  for  us  to  say, 
but  very  certainly  the  stately  North 


Conway  Mountain  has  been  regarded 
by  "the  inhabitants  of  the  section" 
with  heightened  feelings  of  fond  loy- 
alty, since  the  memorable  victory  of 
the  United  States  Ship  Kearsarge  in 
her  engagement  with  the  cruiser 
Alabama  in  1864.  Very  certainly, 
too,  this  historic  bit,  a  worth-while 
memory-gem,  has  lent  added  interest 
to  the  sight  seeing  of  some  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  annually  visiting  the 
whole  country-side. 

Why  should  the  name  be  changed? 
Obviously  not  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, as  the  Hogans  assert  their 
efforts  to  change  their  name  to 
Homan,  is  being  made — ^unless  per- 
haps the  Merrimack  County  residents 
would  be  happier  in  having  at  last 
succeeded  in  changing  the  cherished 
name  of  our  local  Fujiyama,  foisting 
on  the  venerable  summit  an  appella- 
tion that  would  brand  the  Pequawket 
dwellers  with  a  more  indelible  mark 
of  illiteracy  than  perhaps  they  really 
deserve.  For  Pequawket,  in  the  In- 
dian tongues,  varying  in  pronuncia- 
tion in  different  Indian  dialects,  and 
assuming  infinite  varieties  of  spelling 
in  English- American  writing,  means  a 
plain,  or  cleared,  open  land,  suitable 
for  cultivation."  In  this  section,  the 
name  was  definitely  given  to  the  Saco 
meadows  of  Fryeburg,  Maine,  and 
those  of  Conway,  New  Hampshire, 
the  adjoining  town. 

Frederick  Kidder  in  his  LoveweWs 
Fight,  says  that  the  word  "Pequaw- 
ket" is  from  peque  or  pequa,  crooked; 
auk,  place — ^the  final  et  or  it,  having 
the  force  of  a  preposition,  in,  to  or  at; 
that  the  term  is  descriptive  of  the 
extraordinary  bend  of  the  Saco  river 
at  Fryeburg.  The  Indian  tribe  that 
lived  and  fished  and  hunted,  and  had 
their  headquarters  there,  were  called 
after  the  locality,  i.  6.,  the  Pequawket 
Indians.  Our  local  Grange  is  felic- 
itously  named  Pequawket  Grange 
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and  the  grangers  think  they  have 
proved  they  possess  poetic  apprecia- 
tion in  choosing,  for  an  agricultural 
organization,  a  title  which  means 
ciUtivable  land! 

The  humble  scribbler  of  these  lines 
lays  no  claim  to  knowing  anything  of 
Indian  dialects,  but  she  had  a  friend, 
the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  DurgiD  East- 
man of  North  Conway,  who  spent 
much  study  on  them,  and  he  said  the 
name,  Kearsarge,  is  compounded  from 
the  names  of  the  sun,  KesuSj  or  the 
moon,  KeshoWy  heaven,  Keshuk:  Ke- 


childhood  days  from  lips  of  parents 
and  grandparents.  The  name  they 
gave,  shall  live.  Civilization  is  too 
far  advanced  to  cast  off  names  so  rich 
in  meaning,  in  memory,  and  forever 
glorious  in  the  glorious  surroundings 
of  North  Conway.  Thy  name  shall 
be  what  it  is,  Kearsarge,  forever. 
Amen." 

In  1816,  Philip  Citrrigain,  the  then 
New  Hampshire  Secretary  of  State, 
made  a  map  of  New  Hampshire  on 
which  his  designation  of  the  North 
Conway   Kearsarge   mountain  was 


Mount  Kearsarge  from  Diaiui*8  Bath  North  Conway 


BUS,  was  the  chariot  of  Ke-sha-mon- 
e-doo,  the  Great  Spirit,  the  ruler  of 
Cesser  gods,  and  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Eastman,  in  the  autumn  of 
1880,  on  the  moot  topic  of  the  Indian 
n^e,  wrote  impassionedly:  "Oh,  Ke- 
^^-fia-he-gee  in  the  door  of  the  sky; 

to  welcome  rays  of  light; 
First  the  sunbeams  to  invite. 

fVe  ±ia.ve  always  called  thee  Kear- 
^j^^*  that  still  shall  be  thy  name,  we 
1     Ic  divorce  thee  from  one  that 

X^^^  ^pon  thee  with  smiles  of  earliest 
Un^*  round  thy  seat  all  day  doth 

gj^j^***    Thy  name  shall  remain  Kear- 
forever.   We  heard  it  in  our 


"Pigwacket  formerly  Kearsarge''; 
but  nobody  in  the  region  would  call 
it  "Pigwacket."  And  so  it  went  on 
for  years;  guide-book  writers  and 
map-makers  generally  ignored  Pig^ 
wacket  or  Pequawket,  and  wrote  "  Kiar- 
sarge,"  ''Kearsarge''  or  "Kyarsarge" 
indiscriminately.  In  1864  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  passed  an  act 
chartering  "a  road  from  Kearsarge 
Village  in  Carroll  County,  to  the  top 
of  Kearsarge  mountain." 

And  in  1876  and  1877,  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club  took  active 
measures  to  finally  decide  on  a  per- 
manent name  for  the  Carroll  County 
mountain,  and  Messrs.  Charles  E. 
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Fay,  W.  G.  Nowell,  and  John  Worces- 
ter, were  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  records  of  tradition 
as  well  as  historical  records,  whereby 
argument  might  be  found  to  support 
a  choice  of  name.  All  this  time, 
residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Merri- 
mack County  Kearsarge  had  claimed 
that  "the  only  and  original  Kear- 
sarge," was  theirs.  At  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Appalachian  Club  in 
1877,  this  committee  submitted  their 
report,  the  gist  of  which  is  in  a  depo- 
sition from  its  closing  paragraph: 
that  there  are  two  mountains  in  New 
Hampshire  named  Kearsarge;  that  so 
far  as  they  were  able  to  judge,  "the 
name  is  equally  the  original  name  of 
both,  and  handed  down  by  unbroken 
and  reliable  tradition." 

To  that  controversy  of  fourscore 
yefirs  ago,  Judge  Lory  Odell — a  de- 
scendant of  the  Pigwackets  (Pequaw- 
kets)  as  the  residents  of  Fryeburg 
used  to  be  fond  of  calling  themselves, 
at  that  time  living  in  Portsmouth,  and 
remembering  seventy  years  of  the  his- 
tory of  Kearsarge  in  Carroll  County, 
contributed  a  compelling  letter  in 
which  he  declared:  "I  should  as  soon 
think  of  changing  the  names  of  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Tigris,  as  that  of  our 
Kearsarge." 

"When  you  come  to  the  discussion 
remember  that  there  is  no  tradition 
among  the  settlers  of  the  upper  Saco, 
who  went  there  more  than  a  century 


ago,  of  any  time  when  the  mountain 
was  called  by  any  other  name  than 
Kearsarge,  until  Carrigain  .attempted 
in  1816  to  change  it  to  Pigwacket, 
which  attempt  has  been  a  total  failure 
up  to  the  present  date.  ...  I 
have  little  doubt  the  present  attempt 
to  make  a  change,  will  have  the  same 
fate  which  has  till  now  attended  that 
of  Carrigain." 

"Kearsarge  Village"  was  shortened 
to  Kearsarge,  in  conforming  to  the 
law  which  required  only  one  word  in 
post-office  addresses,  and  wouldn't 
the  hundreds  who  come  to  Kearsarge 
in  summer  be  astonished  next  sum- 
mer to  find  that  it  was  "Pequawket," 
they  had  come  to? 

And  there  is  the  far-famed  Kear- 
sarge House,  that  has  always  been  sup- 
posed to  be  named  after  the  moun- 
tain— is  it  the  Pequawket  House  now? 
And  there's  Kearsarge  Hall;  alacka- 
day,  what  changes  there  are  going  to 
be! 

Many  are  blaming  Senator  Gallio- 
ger  and  criticising  him  sharply  for 
meddlesomeness;  but  it  seems  as  un- 
gracious as  it  certainly  is  stupid,  to 
accuse  a  man  as  cultured  as  to  litera- 
ture and  tradition,  as  he  is  gifted  in 
oratory,  of  a  lack  of  poetic  apprecia- 
tion, of  a  lack  of  love  for  folk-lore — 
and  of  being  unfamiliar  with  the  tra- 
ditional nomenclature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire! One  can  not  really  believe 
that  he  had  a  thing  to  do  with  it. 


SLEEP 

By  Georgie  Rogers  Warner 

Yes,  I  know  just  what  people  say — 

That  if  you  sleep  eight  hours  a  day 

You  have  slept  a  third  of  your  life  away. 

But  this  of  course  they  also  know. 

It  matters  not  whether  you  stay  or  go — 

To  get  the  best — ^there  is  in  us — out — 

And  have  lived  sixty  years — there  is  no  doubt 

It  is  better  for  us  as  well  as  our  charms 

To  lie  twenty  years  in  Morpheus'  arms. 
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CLAREMONT  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  ASSO 

CIATION 

By  Clara  L.  Hunton 


The  Claremont  Equal  Suffrage  As- 
sociation was  organized  December  1, 
1904,  by  Miss  Mary  N.  Chase,  who 
was  state  president  at  that  time. 
There  were  twenty-five  charter  mem- 
bers, nine  men  and  sixteen  women. 
The  following  officers  were  chosen: 

President,  Clara  L.  Hunton; 

Vice-president,  Mrs.  Elvira  L.  Reed; 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Addie  M.  Stevens; 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Pierce; 

Auditors,  Mr.  Geo.  O'Neil  and  Mr. 
Robert  Sanders. 

December  2,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  home  of  the  president  and  a  con- 
stitution adopted.  For  two  years  the 
Association  held  monthly  meetings  at 
the  homes  of  its  members.  During 
that  time  its  membership  increased  to 
nearly  forty,  twelve  of  whom  were 
men,  among  them  all  the  Protestant 
pastors.  The  meetings  were  well  at- 
tended and  very  interesting.  An 
effort  was  made  to  gain  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible  in  regard  to  the 
cause  of  "Votes  for  Women"  and  to 
pass  it  on.  Literature  was  distrib- 
uted; the  Woman^s  Journal  was  sub- 
scribed for  and  passed  from  member 
to  member.  One  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  Peace,"  an- 
other, ibe  first  May  meeting,  to  a 
study  of  the  life  of  Lucy  Stone.  An- 
otixat  meeting  celebrated  the  birth- 
day of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  paid 
tribute  to  her  devoted  life.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Association,  two 
▼otmnes  of  the  life  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony were  placed  in  the  public  library. 
The  Association  presented  Stevens 
High  Sehool  with  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Anthony.  It  also  supplied  the  library 
with  a  r-opy  of  the  Woman^ 8.  Journal. 
Contributions  were  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Compaign  fund.  Members 
also  secured  names  on  petitions  which 
were  sent  into  the  state  legislature. 
The  August  meeting  of  each  year  was 


held  at  the  Claremont  Junction  Camp 
Ground,  and  a  basket  picnic  enjoyed 
by  the  members  and  their  friends. 

June  9,  1905,  Henry  B.  Blackwell 
delivered  an  address  in  the  Univer- 
salist  church.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  the  Association  entertained  the 
State  Convention  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  church.  Rev.  Anna  H. 
Shaw  was  present  and  delivered  an 
address.  The  same  year  Mary  A. 
Towle  was  a  delegate  to  the  New 
England  meeting  in  Boston,  and  Rev. 
Virgil  V.  Johnson  was  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Convention  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  September  1,  1906,  Miss 
Mary  N.  Chase  gave  an  address  in  the 
Baptist  church. 

In  1912  Clara  L.  Hunton  attended 
the  National  Convention  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  as  a  delegate.  At  the  time 
of  the  September  1, 1906,  public  meet- 
ing, Clarissa  C.  Hunton,  mother  of  the 
president,  lay  critically  ill  and,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  she  passed  to  the  spirit 
world.  From  that  time  until  Decem- 
ber, 1913,  meetings  were  discontinued 
on  account  of  the  absence  from  town 
of  the  president,  as  no  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  felt  like 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship. The  last  three  years  of  the  presi- 
dent's absence  were  spent  in  Boon- 
ville,  in  Southern  Indiana.  In  August, 
1913,  she  returned  to  Claremont  and 
on  December  9,  1913,  meetings  of 
the  Association  were  resumed.  Four 
members  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs, 
Kate  Cushman  and  renewed  their  alle- 
giance to  the  cause  of  "Votes  for 
Women."  The  members,  besides  the 
hostess,  were  Mrs.  Elvira  L.  Reed, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Towle  and  Clara  L. 
Hunton.  The  secretary,  Mrs.  Marian 
D.  O'Neil,  during  the  intervening 
years,  had  moved  to  Salem,  Oregon. 
She  writes  that  she  has  voted  several 
times  and  finds  it  very  interesting. 
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The  passing  years  have  brought 
changes  to  the  Association.  Four  mem- 
bers have  passed  from  earth,  among 
them  the  first  secretary,  Mrs.  Addie 
M.  Stevens,  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Par- 
tridge, a  very  devoted  member,  who 
had  spent  many  years  of  her  life  in 
earnest  work  for  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, through  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  and  for  whom  the 
Claremont  Union  is  now  named.  Mrs. 
Partridge  brought  greetings  from  the 
State  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  the  State  Con- 
vention when  held  in  Claremont,  in 


fully  paid  their  dues  which  went  to  the 
State  work.  A  few  have  come  in 
since  the  monthly  meetings  have  been 
resumed  and  now  there  are  fifteen 
members  —  three  men  and  twelve 
women. 

Four  members  subscribe  for  the 
Woman^s  Journal^  and  it  is  still 
furnished  each  year  by  the  Association 
for  the  public  library.  Copies  of  the 
Journal  have  been  sold  and  given 
away  and  other  literature  distributed. 
In  December,  1913,  the  president  at- 
tended the  State  meeting  iti  Concord. 


Bqual  Suffrage  Float, 

1905.  She  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mrs.  Armenia  S.White,  of  Concord,  who 
had  often  talked  with  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Equal  Suffrage.  After  taking 
her  public  stand  for  the  cause  by  join- 
ing the  Association  she  said  that  she 
wished  she  had  come  into  the  work 
ten  years  before.  At  the  Convention 
she  spoke  the  following  never  to  be 
forgotten  words:  "I  do  not  believe  that 
the  saloons  will  ever  be  done  aw^ay 
with  until  women  vote.''  Fourteen 
members  had  moved  out  of  town  and 
a  number  had  dropped  out  l^ecause  no 
meetings  were  held.  Eleven  had  faith- 


laremont  Anniversary 

The  first  Saturday  in  May,  1914, 
Woman's  Equal  Suffrage  day,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Universalist 
church.  December  3,  1914,  Martha 
S.  Kimball  and  Mrs.  Susan  Bancroft 
addressed  a  public  meeting,  in  the 
Baptist  church,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Association. 

In  October  last  at  the  time  of  the 
civic  parade  when  Claremont  was  cele- 
brating the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  the  Claremont  Equal  Suffrage 
Association  was  represented  by  a  float, 
consisting  of  an  automobile  driven  by 
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Mr.  Cabot,  the  owner,  and  decorated 
with  the  atate  and  national  colors, 
green  and  yellow  and  carrying  the 
officers  of  the  association,  Clara  L. 
Hunton,  President,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Towle,  treasurer,  Mrs.  Emma  Cramer, 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Marian  Palmer, 
who  rode  in  the  place  of  the  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Elvira  L.  Reed.  They 
bore  banners,  "Votes  for  Women," 
and  the  name  of  the  Association. 
With  them  rode  two  children,  Ethel 
'  Keen  and  Morris  Allen  representing 
the  rising  generation.  Morris  carried 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  while  Ethel  rode 
beside  the  president.  Equal  rights 
and  equal  protection  for  the  girls  and 
the  boy^  under  our  flag. 

March  14,  Mrs.  Marion  Booth 
Kelley,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  came  to 
Claremont.  On  the  evening  of  her 
arrival  she  addressed  a  parlor  meet- 


ing at  the  home  of  one  of  the  members. 
At  the  noon  Sunday  School  hour, 
March  14,  by  invitation  of  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Mr.  Swaffield  she  spoke  before 
the  United  Brotherhood,  the  Baptist 
men's  Bible  class  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers. At  the  Congregationalist  7  o'clock 
service,  by  invitation  of  the  pastor 
Rev.  Mr.  Garfield,  she  also  spoke, 
during  the  time  usually  devoted  to  his 
address.  At  8  o'clock  she  addressed 
an  open  meeting  in  the  Baptist 
church. 

The  Association  is  considering  the 
subject  of  having  the  Equal  Suffrage 
film  "Your  Girl  and  Mine"  displayed 
at  the  "Magnet." 

Miss  Anna  Stevens,  state  organizer, 
was  entertained  among  members  dur- 
ing the  time  she  spent  in  Claremont, 
in  October,  interviewing  the  represen- 
tatives and  other  notable  people. 


IN  MY  DESERT  HOME 

By  Mary  Currier  Rolofson 

Homesick?    Nay,  for  the  same  bright  blue 
That  overarched  the  fields  I  knew 
Bends  over  these,  a  sheltering  dome. 
And  makes  this  space  another  home. 

Homesick?   Nay,  for  the  sunset  glow 
Burns  with  the  flames  I  used  to  know. 
Crimson,  pink  and  garnet  and  gold 
On  hearthstone  summits  as  of  old. 

Homesick?    Nay,  although  here  I  see 
The  sage  brush  gray  and  not  a  tree, 
True  hearts  are  here  to  love  and  bless, 
And  homes  are  in  this  wilderness. 

Homesick?    Nay.    Who  can  find  a  spot 
Where  God's  great  love  and  care  are  not? 
Though  to  a  strange,  far  land  I've  come 
God's  presence  makes  this  land  my  home. 


L 
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CLAREMONT  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS 


There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  men  from  Claremont  enlisted 
in  the  Revolutionary  army.  Fifty- 
three  of  the«p  men  are  buried  in  the 
old  cemeteries  in  town.  Forty-eight 
of  these  graves  were  located  by 
Charles  B.  SpoflFord,  S.  A.  R.,  and 
these  were  decorated  with  Revolu- 
tionary markers  April  19,  1894.  Mr. 
SpoflFord  placed  the  markers  in  pres- 
ence of  members  of  the  order  and 
guests.   One  was  already  marked. 

Nine  other  graves  were  located  by 
the  D.  A.  R.,  and  their  Revolution- 


ary markers  placed  by  the  order  in 
1904,  making  fifty-eight  marked 
graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  in 
Claremont. 

Twenty-one  men  from  Claremont 
enlisted  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  following  list  of  soldiers,  buried 
in  graves  marked  with  the  bronze 
markers,  has  been  compiled  from  the 
Revolutionary  records,  and  the  grave- 
stone records  of  the  old  village  and 
west-part  cemeteries,  prepared  and 
published  by  Charles  B.  SpoflFord,  in 
1894,  and  1896. 


Daaiel  Abbott 
Edward  Ainsworth,  Lt. 
James  Alden,  Corp. 
Daniel  Ashley,  Lt. 
Samuel  Ashley,  Col. 
Oliver  Ashley,  Capt. 
Caleb  Baldwin,  Capt. 
Daniel  Bond 
Jesse  Campbell,  Capt. 
John  Campbell 
David  Chaffin 
Roswell  Clapp 
Eleazer  Clanc,  Ensg. 
John  Clark 
John  Cook,  Capt. 
Samuel  Cotton,  Rev. 
Lemuel  Dean 
David  Dexter,  Col. 
Jacob  R.  Dimond 
Nathaniel  Dri4)er 
Moody  Dustin,  Lt. 
Ebenezer  Fielding 
Barnabas  Ellis,  Lt. 
Daniel  Ford,  Corp. 
James  Goodwin 
Nathaniel  Goes 
Charles  Hi^bee 
Stephen  Higbee 
George  Hubbard,  Ensg. 
Joseph  Ives 
Miles  Johnson 
Asa  Jones,  Lt. 

[  Kirtland  ^ 
Gideon  ]  Kirkland 

[  Caterling 
John  Kilbum,  Capt. 
Sanford  Kinfjsbury,  Maj. 
Amaziah  Knights 
Obed  Lamberton 
Samuel  Lane 
Joel  Matthews 
James  Maxwell 
John  Moore,  Serg. 
Timothy  Munger,  Capt. 
Peter  Niles 


1766— August  10, 1827 
1730— February  10,  1806 

1752—  March  14,  1S07 

1763—  October  8,  1810 
1721— February  18,  1792 

1744— April  9.  1818 
1736— December  6,  1823 
1762— April  15,  1846 

1760— December  11,  1836 
1759— May  17,  1831 

1761-  July  25,  1838 
1766— March  11,  1843 
1724-June  29,  1787 
1759— November  26,  1837 

1736— February  8,  1810 

1737—  November  26,  1819 
1761— October  2,  1822 
1766-^une  1,  1829 
1759— March  16,  1826 

1753—  October  1, 1832 
1742— August  11,  1810 

1764-  October  28,  1830 

1745—  June  26,  1838 
1750— October  2,  1822 

1750— August  14,  1815 

1751-  June  25,  1824 
1753-^uly  28,  1828 

1730— August  28,  1812 
1739— April  16,  1818 
1736— November  25,  1785 
1768— December  1,  1834 
1739-June  15,  1810 

1731— April  18,  1805 

1726— September  14,  1776 
1742— November  12,  1833 

1746—  January  14,  1835 
1756— October  13,  1830 

1750— September  10,  1822 
1735— March  23,  1823 
1758— September  6,  1832 
1758— June  30,  1836 
1755— March  15,  1844 


Old  Village  Cemetery. 
OW  Village  Cemetciy. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
Oki  Village  Cemetery. 
OW  Village  Cemetery. 
Oki  Village  Cemetery. 
Oki  Village  Cemetery. 
Oki  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemeteiy. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
Oki  Village  Cemetery. 
Oki  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Villa^  Cemetery. 
Oki  Village  Cemetery. 
Oki  Village  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
Oki  Village  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 

Old  Village  Cemetery. 

West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemeteiy. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
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Ebeneaer  Rice 
Hezekiah  Rice 
Joel  Roys 
Joel  Richards 
William  Pettee 
Joseph  Pulling 
Solomon  Putnam 
John  Sprague,Xt. 
EHihu  Stevens,  Jr. 
Joseph  %»aul(ling 
Daniel  Warner 
Levi  Warner 
Thomas  Warner,  Capt. 
John  West 
CThristopher  York 


1748— February  7,  1818 
1739— November  23,  1810 

1749— AprU  17,  1817 


1755— April  18,  1810 
1736— ^^arch  4,  1843 
1754— April  2,  1798 


1754r-February  8,  1829 
1716— March  11,  1802 


1759— October  4,  1837 
1754— April  14,  1837 


1754— December  27,  1840 


1745— June  19,  1822 
1741— May  29,  1813 


1755— September  4,  1782 


West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
Old  Village  Cemetery. 
West  Part  Cemetery. 


THE  DREAMER 
By  Margaret  E.  Kendall 


It  has  come.   He  has  left  this  dark  world  of  care 
For  a  mountain  stream  and  a  rod  and  line; 

He  draws  in  with  long,  deep  breaths,  the  air, 
Scented  with  moss  and  hemlock  and  pine. 

His  shoulders  straighten,  his  eyes  grow  bright; 

Once  more  the  vigor  of  youth  he  shares; 
Onward  he  hastens,  first  straight  to  the  right, 

Then  oflF  a  bit  to  the  left  he  bears. 

He  knows  the  place,  half  hidden  by  ferns, 
Where  a  dark,  deep  pool  casts  its  mystic  spell: 

And  as  upward  he  climbs,  the  heart  in  him  yearns 
For  this  deep,  still  pool  that  he  Imows  so  well. 

At  last  he  has  reached  it,  and  now  as  he  stands 
In  the  place  that  was  once  his  favorite  retreat, 

The  years  that  have  passed  seem  like  bright,  golden  strands. 
Linking  the  present  with  memories  sweet. 

He  dreams  and  he  fishes.    He  fishes  and  dreams. 

And  ever  the  silvery  pile  by  his  side 
Grows,  shimmers  and  sparkles,  glistens  and  gleams; 

He  looks  at  it  fondly  and  with  feelings  of  pride. 

It  is  gone.    He  returns  to  this  old  world  of  care, 

Comes  back  again  to  its  labor  and  broil, 
But  his  dreaming  has  left  him  more  eager  to  share 

The  trials  of  those  who  must  labor  and  toil. 


TiUon,  N.  H. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FIRST  BELL 

In  the  North  Country,  at  Ladd  Street,  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

By  Grace  Woodward 


One  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago 
I  was  bom,  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
Jonathan  Doolittle,  a  skillful  worker 
in  metals,  was  my  creator,  and  he 
fashioned  me  with  great  care  and 
precision.  Into  my  substance  was 
put  more  than  ordinary  metal,  for 
my  Ladd  Street  progenitors  were 
determined  that  I  should  be  of  finer 
material,  and  greater  worth,  and 
sweeter  tone  than  any  other  bell. 
They  therefore  generously  gave  of 
their  meager  store  of  silver — a  trinket 
here,  a  spoon  there,  a  silver  dish,  sil- 
ver money  too,  one  gentleman  giving 
twenty  ''cartwheels,'^  as  the  silver 
dollar  was  then  called — until  the 
value  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  con- 
tributed. All  this  was  melted  and 
poured  into  the  castings. 

The  first  bell  thus  produced,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  was  not  per- 
fect, and,  when  struck,  revealed  a 
crack.  So  it  was  put  into  the  fiery 
furnace  again,  melted,  cast  and  cooled, 
when,  lol   /  was! 

All  being  finished  and  arranged, 
I  was  loaded  upon  a  raft,  propelled 
by  poles  in  the  hands  of  sturdy  boat- 
men, and  began  my  long  journey  up 
the  Connecticut  River  to  the  North 
Country,  and  the  little  hamlet  of 
Haverhill,  where  was  to  be  my  home. 

We  wete  loaded  with  a  varied 
cargo  of  groceries,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  raft,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  pas- 
sage on  either  side  for  the  polemen. 
The  poling  was  done  by  two  men  on 
either  side,  near  the  forward  end  of 
the  raft.  They  thrust  their  long  poles 
into  the  river  sand,  and  then,  firmly 
grasping  them,  walked  to  the  stern  of 
the  raft,  thus  causing  it  to  move  up 
the  river.  For  many  days  we  thus 
journeyed,  till,  at  last,  the  broad  and 
fertile  meadows  near  Haverhill  opened 
up  and  the  lovely  valley  shone  in  the 
morning  sunlight,  with  the  tumbling 


waters  of  the  Oliverian  Brook  rush- 
ing over  the  rocks  to  meet  us.  We 
moored  our  raft  near  the  mouth  of 
this  turbulent  stream,  which  had 
journeyed  all  the  way  from  grand 
Moosilauke's  rugged  sides  to  give 
us  welcome. 

What  a  scene  then  met  my  view! 
As  far  as  eye  could  see  stretched  a  line 
of  men,  women  and  children  hasten- 
ing towards  mel  Kerchiefs  waved; 
drums  beat;  cannon  boomed;  men 
shouted!  The  excitement  was  in- 
tense and  the  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds.  Was  I  not  the  first  bell  in  all 
that  country  around,  and  did  I  not 
belong  to  them?  Eager  feet  boarded 
the  raft,  and  willing  hands  lifted  me 
to  bear  me  ashore.  Then  came  my 
first  baptism,  as  seemed  meet,  con- 
sidering that  I  was  to  form  a  part  of 
the  house  of  God  when  my  journey 
should  be  ended.  In  their  eagerness 
to  transfer  me  from  raft  to  shore,  they 
dropped  me  overboard!  My  great 
weight  of  1500  pounds  carried  me  to 
the  bottom  like  lead,  but  I  was  soon 
drawn  up,  no  whit  abashed  nor  in- 
jured but  rather,  purified  for  God's 
best  service.  Then,  escorted  by  a 
large  crowd  of  enthusiastic  people,  I 
journeyed  across  the  meadow  and  up 
the  hUl  and  along  the  undulating 
country  road  called  Ladd  Street,  to 
the  meeting  house.  As  we  went  along, 
I  remember  a  sturdy  fellow  swinging 
a  club  in  his  hand,  who  ever  and  anon 
gave  me  a  friendly  tap  to  try  my 
metal.  So  I  went  singing  up  the 
street  to  the  home  awaiting  me.  I 
was  soon  swung  up  upon  the  outside 
of  the  belfry,  and  by  means  of  a  skill- 
fully constructed  carriage,  rolled  into 
position.  How  proud  I  felt  when  I  at 
last  hung  above  them  all  and  looked 
around!  So  this  was  to  be  my  home, 
in  which  to  live  and  labor! 

On  every  side  stretched  the  fertile 
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fields  with  beech  and  birch,  oak  and 
^aple  rearing  their  noble  heads  and 
lending  grateful  shade.  Towards  the 
«ast  tiowered  the  stately  pines,  and 
nodde<i  welcome,  their  scarred  trunks 
Boft^aixig  to  purple  in  the  broad  belt 
of  distance  as  they  stretched  away 
*o  meet  the  grand  old  mountains  on 
^he  eastern    horizon.  As  the 

||earl>y  fields  approached  the  meadows, 
were  met  by  a  dark,  thick  line 
01  small  trees  that  overtopped  a 
neavy   undergrowth  of  glossy  shrubs 
^rkirkg  the  outlines  of  the  meadows. 
A^ay,    away,  towards  the  western 
^orizoxi  stretched  the  meadows,  fair 
^  look  upon,  seemingly  just  fresh 
ronx  tihe  hand  of  God,  and  bearing 
^^^^  tilieir  bosom  the  thrifty  farmer's 
a.ixd  grain.  Winding  in  and  out, 
^   coy  maiden  playing  at  hide 
*^cl  Bo^,  ran  the  silvery  Connecticut, 
l^xi^ing  waters  dancing  in  the 
^Xkd  her  banks  fringed  with  the 
qI^^^  ^nd  grasses  that  were  mirrored 
^^T-  surface.   Looking  on  and  up, 
of   -^^^  encountered  the  green  hiUs 
\^iTnont,  clothed  in  their  robes 
y^^^<i  verdure,  and  behind  which, 
j^^^oo  close  of  day,  sank  the  s\m  in  a 
Off  molten  glory.    A  close-by 
settT  ^^"^^  ^       homes  of  the  early 
^^«*5B,  scattered  up  and  down  the 


Bcai/T/erea  up  ana  uown  i,ne 
f^^^^^^  Z  modest  homes,  yet  within  their 
>^«Jls  dw^t  peace  and  happiness. 
th^^V^^  feasting  my  eyes  upon  all 
tli^    ^^^uty^  I  turned  my  gaze  upon 
^t^^ch  below  me..  It  stood  upon 
the  ^^^^ciinence  just  north  of  where 
no\^^^*«ent  Ladd  Street  schoolhouse 
po^»    stands,  and  was  the  most  im- 
co^^^fK  structure  in  all  this  part  of  the 
^j^^^tiiry;  built  with  noble  propor- 
vVj^^in  the  old  colonial  style,  with 
tlij^^i^  facing  the  road,  and  boasting 
Th^^^  entrances,  each  with  a  porch. 

was  a  high  tower  on  the  south- 
jy^^  ^Ide  in  which  I  now  lived,  proud 
^^Md,  being  the  only  representa- 
my  kind  in  all  the  valley, 
f  ^     ^wer  was  built  with  two  plat- 
.  one  above  the  other,  each  en- 

with  a  railing.   Capping  the 
erf  the  tower  was  a  small  square 


spire  surmounted  by  a  vane  and  light- 
ning rod. 

Let  us  glance  inside  this  ancient 
meeting-house,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  old  street.  We  can  enter  through 
the  western  door  and  proceed  down 
the  main  aisle  that  ran  the  length  of 
the  interior.  The  body  of  the  house 
was  seated  with  square  box  pews, 
having  great  high  backs  to  the  uncush- 
ioned  seats,  with  tall,  hinged  doors. 
The  seats  were  also  hinged,  and  were 
raised  or  lowered  when  entering  or 
leaving  the  pews,  accompanied  by  a 
racket  and  rattle.  Around  three 
sides  of  the  room  ran  a  gallery, 
fitted  with  simple  benches  and  reached 
by  a  series  of  steps. 

The  pulpit,  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room  from  the  west  entrance, 
was  an  octagonal  box,  placed  high 
above  the  body  of  the  church,  with 
a  spiral  stairway  leading  to  it.  High 
over  all,  and  above  the  preacher's 
head,  hung  the  resonant  sounding- 
board,  constructed  of  thin  boards 
and  similar  in  shape  to  an  inverted 
parasol.  It  used  to  echo  the  preacher's 
voice  till  the  rafters  rang,  and  it 
carried  the  sweet  songs  of  the  con- 
gregation to  every  part  of  the  quaint 
room,  and  even  to  my  ears,  as  I 
hung  mute  and  motionless  in  the 
stately  belfry  above. 

Along  the  two  sides  of  the  interior 
was  a  row  of  wall  pews,  a  step  or  two 
above  the  side  aisles.  Here  sat  the 
less  influential  worshippers,  to- 
gether with  the  tithing  man,  whose 
duties  were  to  prod,  with  his  long 
slim  pole,  any  snoring  worshipper. 
He  used  to  bestow  a  smart  tap  upon 
the  slumberer's  pate  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses;  if  the  sermon  ran  into  the 
*Hwelfthly,"  a  second  tap  was  usu- 
ally needed,  for  the  close  and  quiet 
room  was  soporific. 

There  was  no  sign  of  paint  in  the 
interior,  but  the  yellow  pine,  of  which 
seats,  galleries,  pulpit  and  floors  were 
made,  had  gradually  deepened  into 
a  golden  brown,  and  gave  a  mellow  and 
ecclesiastical  air,  well  fitted  to  the 
place. 
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The  GraniU  Monthly 


Every  Sunday  was  the  church  well 
filled;  hardly  a  house  up  and  down 
the  valley  for  miles  but  was  repr^ 
sented  in  the  goodly  company. 
Church-going  in  those  days  was  uni- 
versal. There  they  sat,  men  brawny 
and  brown  with  wind  and  sim,  worthy 
of  their  ancestry;  and  beside  them 
sat  their  wives,  brown,  too,  and 
strong,  with  faces  of  calm  content, 
worthy  to  be  the  mothers  of  their 
husbands'  sons.  There,  too,  were 
the  girls,  modest  and  shy,  and  the 
boys  full  of  life  and  vigor  to  their 
finger-tips.  No  means  of  heating 
the  edifice  was  ever  resorted  to — 
the  preacher's  burning  words  and 
fiery  denunciations  being  considered 
means  of  sufficient  heat.  Yet  I 
remember  that  a  few  delicate  mem- 
bers were  sometimes  permitted  to 
carry  to  church  a  footnstove,  filled 
with  live  coals,  for  extra  warmth. 

Through  two  long  services,  with 
a  nooning  between,  sat  those  devout 
worshippers,  and  not  until  the  length- 
ening shadows  proclaimed  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  day,  did  the 
good  people  arise  for  the  benediction 
and  wend  their  way  homeward. 

I  wish  I  could  call  by  name  all 
those  sturdy  men  and  women  who 
used  to  gather  there  at  my  call,  and 
who  formed  the  pillars  of  my  first 
home.  There  was  the  wise  and  war- 
like Col.  Charles  Johnson,  first  deacon 
of  the  church  in  1790;  Hon.  James 
Woodward,  the  man  of  integrity  and 
public  trust,  and  the  town's  first 
representative  to  the  legislature,  with 
his  sturdy  family  of  twelve  children; 
Moody  Bedell,  who  belonged  to  a 
family  of  warriors  and  was  renowned 
for  his  enterprise  and  public  spirit. 

There  was,  above  all,  in  my  esti- 
mation, the  numerous  Ladd  family 
from  whom  the  street  derived  its 
name.  I  could  point  out  to  you  the 
many  houses  built  and  occupied  by 
the  Ladds,  and  you  would  at  once 
see  that  the  old  church  with  its  tall 
belfry  and  its  proud  occupant  had  a 
position  in  the  midst  of  the  family 
circle,  and  its  heart-strings  were  en- 


twined with  theirs.  Their  interests 
were  mine;  and  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  I  still 
cling  to  the  descendants  of  this  once 
prominent  and  always  beloved  family 
and  hold  their  welfare  as  a  precious 
legacy. 

I  have  no  thought  of  omitting  to 
tell  you  of  faithful  William  Cross, 
the  trusty  sexton,  who  for  many 
years  gave  me  voice,  and  tolled  off 
the  hours  to  the  waiting  valley.  At 
six  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  at  six 
and  nine  at  night  we  two  faithful 
friends  together  made  sweet  music 
that  sounded  far  up  and  down  the 
vfJley. 

Ding-a-dong,  dongi  Six  in  the  morn! 
Cling-a-cla^  clerel  Mid-day  is  here! 
Cling-a-clong-clongt  Now  the  day's  gonet 
Out  with  your  light!  Nine  of  the  night! 
Get  to  bed  all!  Curfew  bells  call! 
Ding-ardong-ding!  Cling-a-clang-elingI 

Not  only  did  we  make  the  air  vi- 
brant four  times  a  day  through  the 
week,  but,  on  the  still  Sabbath, 
when  nature  had  put  on  her  holiday 
attire,  and  all  sounds  of  labor  were 
hushed  and  people's  thoughts  were 
turned  heavenward,  we  two  pealed 
forth  into  the  waiting  air  our  sum- 
mons to  meet  and  worship  God  to- 
gether. 

Then  my  deep-sounding  voice,  so 
strong  and  full,  rang  out  with  clarion 
call;  and  as  my  tones  sped  up  and 
down  the  valley,  they  symbolized 
to  those  early  pioneers  the  voice  of 
God  calling  in  the  wilderness,  and 
they  obeyed  my  summons.  Some 
came  on  foot;  others  on  horseback; 
many  came  in  boats,  or  forded  the 
Connecticut.  Whenever  my  voice 
reached  the  ear  of  man  on  the  quiet 
Sabbath,  he  listened,  he  meditated, 
he  came.  Who  shall  say  that  I  lived 
in  vain  in  this  beautiful  valley  home! 

For  forty  years  Deacon  Cross  and 
I  were  constant  companions.  No 
one  could  ring  the  Ladd  Street  Bell 
like  the  Deacon,  for  I  always  knew  his 
moods,  and  responded  to  his  toucll 
like  a  stringed  instrument  under  a 
master's  hand.   I  loved  the  good  old 
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man  with  a  brother's  love,  and  he 
loved  me.  When  he  and  I  were 
parted,  and  he  was  told  that  he  could 
ring  the  bell  no  more,  his  strong  frame 
shook  with  sobs,  and  I  was  desolate! 

All  things  must  have  an  end,  and 
my  happy  home  in  the  dear  old  church 
bdfrey  was  no  exception.  There 
came  the  sad  day  when  Haverhill 
outgrew  the  quaint  church  with  its 
high-backed  pews,  tall  pulpit,  and 
huge  soimding-board,  and  the  build- 
ing was  abandoned  for  a  more  pre- 
tentious one  at  the  "Comer."  I 
then  became  a  bone  of  contention, 
as  the  new  church  wanted  me,  and 
my  loyal  Ladd  Street  friends  said 
I  never  could  be  separated  from  them. 
I  suffered  mauy  indignities  in  the 
controversy;  even  an  attempt  by  the 
''Corner"  people,  one  dark  night,  to 
take  me  by  force!  A  suspicion  of 
the  dark  deed  was  aroused  in  the 
hearts  of  my  Ladd  Street  friends,  and 
they  stationed  faithful  William  Cross 
at  my  side  both  day  and  night,  with 
orders  to  "peal  the  bell  if  danger 
threatened."  For  several  days  he 
never  left  me,  his  meals  being  brought 
to  him,  and  hoisted  up  the  beffry 
by  means  of  ropes.  When,  finally, 
the  attack  came,  the  deacon's  hand 
was  near,  in  my  extremity,  and  pulled 
the  rope.  How  I  pealed  out  for 
help!  Right  nobly  the  call  was  an- 
swered, my  friends  on  Ladd  Street 
quickly  rushing  to  my  aid!  I  . am 
glad  to  say  that  no  blood  was  spilled, 
though  many  a  torn  coat  and  shirt- 
sleeve bore  evidence  of  a  fray!  Al- 
though my  defenders  were  loyal  in 
my  emergencyi  there  soon  came  a 
time  when,  wemm^j,  they  all  for- 
sook JBM^  and  mj  eup  of  woe  was 
fuB  to  overflowing.*  The  oM  church 
was  torn  flown,,  and  I  was  homeless! 
Rude  hands  thrust  me  into  a  dark 
and  gloomy  cellar,  and  my  once 
happy  voice  was  silenced.  There  I 
spent  weary,  unhappy  hours,  musing 
upon  the  fickleness  of  man,  to  thus 
consign  an  old  and  tried  servant  to 
darkness  and  to  misery.  I  heard  the 
pwple  go  and  come  outside  my  dun- 


geon, but  none  came  near  to  give 
me  a  friendly  touch  or  a  cheering 
word.  At  last,  one  night,  there  came 
a  change.  Men  entered  my  dark 
cellar  and  stole  me  away.  I  could 
not  see  where  they  were  taking  me, 
but  I  overheard  a  whisper  that  the 
sheriff  from  the  Corner  was  looking 
for  me  and  I  must  be  hidden  in  a 
safer  spot.  I  was  consigned  to  some 
gloomy  place — ^never  have  I  been 
able  to  locate  it — ^for  no  ray  of  light 
ever  penetrated  there.  Weary,  lonely 
days  and  nights  that  lengthened  into 
years, — I  was  left  in  utter  misery 
and  despair!  What  I  suffered  in  all 
those  years,  no  tongue  can  tell!  I 
shudder  now  at  the  memory  of  it 
all.  At  last,  came  my  deliverance. 
I  saw  the  light,  and  breathed  the 
sweet  air,  and  lived  again!  What  my 
feelings  were  when  I  saw  the  changes 
that  had  been  wrought  during  my 
degradation,  I  will  leave  to  your 
imagination.  My  faithful  friends, 
for  whom  I  had  been  cherishing  such 
hard  feelings,  had,  all  this  time  been 
busy  procuring  for  me  a  new  home, 
and  my  delighted  eyes  looked  upon  a 
large  two-story  school-house,  topped 
with  a  belfry  wherein  to  place  me! 
How  ashamed  I  was  of  my  lack  of 
faith!  I  then  and  there  resolved  to 
devote  my  life  to  such  a  service  for 
my  Ladd  Street  friends,  that  future 
generations  should  point  to  me  with 
pride  as  one  of  their  most  cherished 
legacies  from  the  pioneer  daya  of 
their  forefathers.  I  was  raised  to 
my  place  by  loving  hands  and  here 
I  have  hung  for  more  than  seventy 
years.  During  these  years  of  con- 
stant service  I  have  responded  with 
my  clear  voice  to  every  call  of  duty 
or  of  pleasure.  Many  hands,  now 
still  and  cold,  have  reached  out  to 
pull  my  rope.  I  have  called  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  children's  children  to 
the  fourth  generation,  to  their  tasks 
at  school,  telling  them  in  no  uncer- 
tain tones  that  punctuality,  dili- 
gence and  endeavor  will  be  necessary, 
that  they  may  take  their  places  among 
the    sons    of  men,  and  hold  high 
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their  heads  as  befits  their  high  an- 
cestry. 

I  have  sent  my  voice  up  and  down 
the  valley  whenever  any  danger, 
threatened  the.  homes  about  me. 
I  have  frolicked  with  the  boys  on 
the  "Glorious  Fourth/'  till  the  staid 
fathers  have  surely  wished  my  tongue 
was  tied.  I  have  tolled  oflf  the  years 
of  many  of  the  dear  ones,  as  the 
funeral  cortege  has  crept  past  me 
up  the  hill  to  the  cemetery,  and,  as 
they  have  been  laid  to  rest,  my  voice 
has  died  away  in  grief  and  loneliness. 
I  have  alwa3rs  been  sorry  to  see  the  old 
friends  go  away  to  other  homes,  and 
have  been  glad,  when,  from  my  station 
in  the  belfry,  I  have  seen  them  come 
again  down  the  hill.  Would  that  I 
could  call  out  a  friendly  word  of  wel- 
come or  farewell,  but,  alas!  without 
human  help,  I  am  mute! 

My  tale  is  almost  finished.  I  have 
imconsciously  led  you  along  the  way 
from  the  trackless  forests,  peopled 
by  the  denizens  of  the  woods,  and 
roamed  over  by  the  fearless  Indian; 
across  the  clear  and  limpid  Connecti- 
cut, that,  in  those  days,  abounded 
with  trout  and  salmon;  over  the 
fertile  meadows,  laden  with  their 
native  wealth  of  herbage;  to  the  up- 
lands, dotted  with  ancestral  homes; 
and  so  down  the  road  called  Ladd 


Street,  to  one  dear  spot  where  I  first 
became  a  part  of  this  lovely  valley; 
and  lastly,  to  my  present  dwelling- 
place.  Now,  I  am  an  aged  public 
servant,  rounding  out  one  hundred 
and  twelve  years  of  loyal  service. 
Still,  age  has  not  withered  me,  nor 
time  defaced,  and  my  years  are  not 
half  spent.  I  see  a  big  future  loom- 
ing before  me,  fraught  with  great 
possibilities,  and  I  am  eager  for  the 
fray!  I  yearn  to  always  be  able  to  dp 
all  in  my  power  for  the  dear  friends 
who  have  all  these  years  sheltered 
and  honored  me;  I  shall  always,  as 
of  old,  let  my  clear  voice  peal  out 
with  no  uncertain  sound,  against 
wrong,  danger  and  oppression.  And 
when  the  far-distant  time  shall  come 
when  I,  too,  must  fall  into  decay, 
and  my  silvery  voice  be  forever 
mute,  God  grant  that  it  may  be 
among  the  descendants  of  true  and 
tried  Ladd  Street  friends,  who  have 
stood  by  me  these  hundred  years, 
through  weal  and  woe,  through  calm 
and  storm!  So,  I  could  gladly  lay 
down  my  life^  and  be  gathered  to  my 
kindred  elements,  knowing  full  well 
that  my  earthly  work  had  been  well 
performed  and  well  appreciated,  and 
that  my  reward  was  sure. 
Center  Harbor,  N.  H., 
January.  1915. 


BOOKS 

By  Delia  Honey 

We  turn  to  a  book  as  to  a  friend 

Whether  in  joy  or  in  sorrow, 
For  books  are  honest,  they  never  pretend 

Nor  put  us  off  till  the  morrow. 

They  lift  from  our  hearts  a  burden,  untold, 

They  share  in  our  joy  so  vdld. 
They  bring  a  quiet  surcease,  controlled. 

And  make  us  meek  as  a  child. 

They  turn  our  tho'ts  as  naught  else  can  do. 
No  matter  which  way  they  wend, 

9o  now  while  the  day  is  waning,  too 
We'll  turn  to  a  book  for  a  friend. 
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THE  INDIANS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


By  Charles  . 

The  quaint,  brief  verse  of  "And 
first  they  fell  upon  their  knees,  then 
on  the  aborigines,"  will  occasionally 
come  to  mind,  especially  when  one 
is  considering  the  subject  of  "Lo,  the 
poor  Indian."  Our  forefathers  in 
1620  were,  of  course,  merely  very  new 
comers  to  America,  for  the  Indian  or 
his  predecessors  had  been  dwelling 
or  had  dwelt  here  centmries  before. 
In  New  England,  the  early  white 
settlers  foimd  perhaps  some  fifty 
thousand  of  these  red  men,  of  which 
number  four  or  five  thousand  dwelt 
in  New  Hampshire.  In  1614,  the 
famous  Captain  Smith  appeared  off 
the  coast  of  this  latter  state;  but  it  was 
not  until  1623  that  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made  by  Edward  and  Wil- 
liam Hilton  at  Cocheco,  or  Dover. 
About  the  same  time,  David  Thomp- 
son settled  in  the  vicinity  of  what  was 
afterwards  known  as  Portsmouth. 
Both  the  Hilton  brothers  and  Thomp- 
son came  imder  the  authority  granted 
to  the  company  of  Laconia  by  the 
council  of  Plymouth  in  England.  In 
1622  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  John 
Mason  were  high  in  office  in  this 
council,  and  procmred  a  grant  to 
"  all  lands  situated  between  the  rivers 
Merrimack  and  Sagadahock,  extend- 
ing back  to  great  lakes  and  river  of 
Canada." 

From  1623,  the  time  of  the  firgt 
settlement  at  Dover,  to  1629,  the 
granted  region  was  slowly  peopled, 
but  in  1629  the  province  of  Laconia 
was  divided  between  Gorges  and 
Mason.  The  region  east  of  the  Pas- 
cataqua  river  was  taken  by  Gorges, 
while  that  west  of  the  river,  extending 
back  some  sixty  miles,  went  to  Mason. 
Gorges'  part  received  the  name  of 
Maine,  while  that  taken  by  Mason 
was  called  New  Hampshire,  since 
Mason  had  been  a  resident  of  the 
county  of  Hampshire  in  England. 
Later,  some  of  Mason's  associates 


evers  Holmes 

obtained  a  grant  of  Dover,  while 
Mason  procured  a  charter  of  Ports- 
mouth. In  this  way,  the  colonists 
became  separated  into  two  divisions, 
called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Plantations. 

Respecting  the  further  history  of 
the  Granite  State,  this  is,  of  course, 
well  known.  Exeter  and  Hampton 
were  settled  in  1638  and  1639.  It 
was  united  to  Massachusetts  in  1641, 
made  a  royal  province  in  1679,  and 
was  re-united  to  Massachusetts  in 
1685,  from  which  it  was  not  again 
separated  until  1741.  State  consti- 
tutions were  adopted  in  1776,  1784, 
and  1792;  it  ratified  the  Federal 
constitution  in  1788,  being  the  ninth 
state  admitted  to  the  Union.  The 
area  of  New  Hampshire  is  9,341  square 
miles,  310  of  which  are  of  water. 
According  to  the  last  census,  the 
population  of  the  Granite  State  ap- 
proximated 431,000,  the  population 
in  1900  being  about  411,000,  and  in 
1890  about  376,000. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  New 
Hampshire's  history;  that  is,  its  his- 
tory since  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man.  But  our  forefathers  were  in- 
deed new  comers  compared  with  the 
aborigines.  No  one  knows  who  were 
really  the  first  settlers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Also,  it  is  not  known  for  how 
many  generations  the  confederated 
tribes  of  the  Pawtuckets  had  dwelt 
in  New  Hampshire  before  the  coming 
of  the  white  man.  Nor  are  we  better 
informed  respecting  possible  predeces- 
sors of  these  confederated  tribes. 
However  that  may  be,  our  forefathers 
found  the  red  race  here  when  they 
came  as  strangers,  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  red  men  in  what  is  now 
New  Hampshire  then  numbered  some 
four  or  five  thousand.  Indeed,  dur- 
ing early  colonial  times  there  were 
as  many  as  twelve  tribes  of  Indians 
in  this  province;  but  wars  among 
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themselves,  and  pestilence,  had  di- 
minished the  niunbers  of  men  in  these 
tribes.  There  were  tribes  in  different 
parts  of  the  province,  for  example 
small  tribes  at  Exeter,  Dover  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pascataqua  river. 
The  tribe  of  Ossipees  dwelt  aromid 
lakes  Winnipisogee  and  Ossipee,  and 
that  of  the  Pequawkets  made  its 
home  on  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Saco  river.  Lastly,  the  tribe  of 
Penacooks  occupied  the  region  around 
the  present  city  of  Concord,  a'ong  the 
banks  of  the  Merrimack.  This  tribe 
of  Penacooks  should  be  noted  particu- 
larly, since  it  contained,  diuring  the 
first  of  the  invasion  of  the  white  man, 
the  famous  Indian  chieftain,  Passa- 
conaway.  There  were  as  many  as 
four  sachems  in  the  east  and  south  of 
the  province  that  acknowledged  a  kind 
of  allegiance  to  this  great  sagamore. 

As  has  been  stated,  Passaconaway 
was  chief  of  the  Penacooks,  and  his 
home  was  near  the  present  city  of 
Concord.  Most  of  the  Indian  tribes 
in  New  Hampshire  were  in  confedera- 
tion with  Passaconaway,  whom  they 
rightfully  revered  for  his  sagacity 
and  wisdom  in  leadership.  Those 
who  were  thus  united  under  the  lim- 
ited sway  of  this  sagamore  were 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Paw- 
tuckets,  being  a  kind  of  Indian  league 
in  peace  or  war.  Passaconaway  as  a 
leader  was  exceedingly  wise  and  cun- 
ning, but  a  very  moderate  Indian  with 
a  strong  liking  for  peace.  As  would 
be  expected,  he  possessed  a  great 
reputation  as  a  sorcerer,  his  tribe  be- 
lieving that  he  was  able  to  make 
water  bum  and  trees  dance.  It  was 
also  believed  that  he  possessed  the 
power  to  change  himself  into  flame 
and  could  at  will  darken  sun  or  moon. 
But  Passaconaway  was  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  Indian,  always 
being  a  strong  advocate  for  peace 
rather  than  war.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though he  urged  with  all  his  influence 
against  hostility  to  the  white  man,  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that 
the  English  would  eventually  wholly 
displace  his  tribe  and  people. 


In  1660  the  Indians  of  his  tribe  had 
a  great  dance  and  feast.  On  occa- 
sions like  this  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  elders  of  the  tribe  to  utter  speeches 
and  give  advice  to  the  younger  men. 
Passaconaway  was  a  most  eloquent 
speaker,  and  he  made  at  this  time  his 
"farewell  address,'*  resigning  his  po- 
sition to  his  son  Wonolanset.  During 
the  course  of  his  address,  he  compared 
the  past  independence  of  the  tribe 
with  its  present  weakness  and  decay. 
He  explained  the  superiority  of  the 
white  man  and  declared  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  English  would 
occupy  wholly  the  lands  of  the  red 
men.  He  also  declared  that  a  war 
would  shortly  occur  all  over  New 
England,  but  warned  his  people  not 
to  take  part  in  it. 

"Hearken,"  exclaimed  he,  "to  the 
last  words  of  your  father  and  friend. 
The  white  men  are  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  Great  Spirit  is  their  father. 
His  sun  shines  bright  about  them. 
Never  make  war  with  them.  Sure 
as  you  light  the  fires,  the  breath  of 
heaven  will  turn  the  flames  upon  you 
and  destroy  you.  Listen  to  my 
advice.  It  is  the  last  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  give  you.  Remember  it 
and  live!" 

His  dying  advice  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  tribe,  particularly 
upon  Wonolanset,  his  son.  Indeed, 
the  words  of  their  beloved  sagamore 
restrained  the  Penacooks  from  fol- 
lowing the  other  Indians  in  later 
warfare  against  the  English.  When 
war  did  come,  the  Penacooks  were 
the  only  Indians  in  New  Hampshire 
that  kept  out  of  it.  With  a  single 
exception,  the  settlers  in  the  province 
had  been  in  peace  with  the  Indians 
almost  half  a  century.  Yet  the 
Indians  were  more  and  more  aware 
of  what  the  future  would  bring  forth, 
and  they  l>ecame  more  and  more 
restless.  It  needed  but  the  proper 
leader.  King  Philip  perceived  the 
unrest  of  the  Indians.  He  was  king 
of  the  Wampanoags,  and  lived  at 
Mount  Hope,  near  Bristol.  Philip 
was  cunning,  ambitious  and  warlike, 
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foresaw  that  unless  the  Indians 
^uld  equal  the  whites  in  civilization 
they  would  be  displaced.    It  seemed 
to  him  that  war  was  the  only  method 
to  use  against  the  English.    Most  of 
the  Indians — old   and  young — ap- 
proved of  the  warfare  of  King  Philip. 
Accordingly,  the  Narraganset  or  King 
Philip's  War  conmienced  on  the  24th 
^f  June,  1675,  when  nine  persons  were 
slain  by  the  Indians  at  Swansey  in  the 
^jony  of  Plymouth. 
The  war  that  followed  is  historical 
very  well  known.   It  was  a  popu- 
\^  ^ar  with  the  Indians,  although 
o^^^^^lanset  and  his  Penacooks  kept 
it.    It  was  terrible  while  it 
^^^tf  and,  owing  to  the  scattered  con- 
W40ii   of  the  New  England  settlers, 
^ly  ^instructive.   But  it  came  to  an 
l>^cause  the  Indians  became  dis- 
K^J!?"^^^  lost  their  great 

gj?^*^.  King  Philip.    The  result  to- 
^^^^     i^ngland  w^as  some  600  lives, 
ffj^i^^^  or  thirteen  towns  destroyed, 
^^ut  600  dwelliiijgs  burned, 
the  period  of  this  war,  New 
^^**l^«3hire  was  also  in  terror.  No 
Qccm^^^^^^  when  an  Indian  raid  would 
business  was  abandoned,  and 
otit^^     man,  as  it  were,  had  to  look 
-J^^^  himself.    Considerable  dam- 
^  done;  and  in  September,  1675, 

jggj  -^*:xdians  made  an  attack  on  the 
p^^t  wJted  Oyster  Biver,  then  a 
C^^^*  Dover  btrt  now  Durham,  bum- 
ggj^^^^J^o  houses,  killing  two  men,  and 
gjjg^^J^JCig  away  two  captives  who  soon 
jg^^^^^d.  About  the  same  time  they 
ff^^  ^  man  named  Robinson  and 
another  man — Charles  Runlet 
lion^^^oner.  Also  five  or  six  other 
m^^^^  were  burned  and  two  more 
Joh  ^  ^lain.  Later,  the  Indians  killed 
Juni^  Xeniston  of  Greenbmd,  and  in 
8om%  *    1677,  they  also  dew  four  per- 

^t  Hampton, 
lai^^^^g  Philip 's  war  was  over;  but  the 
thfet^  ^tants  of  New  Hampshire  had 
ia^x^^^^^^  more  or  less  trouble  and 
jjy^^r  from  the  red  man.  The  trag- 
^elative  to  Major  Waldron  and 
^  aasociftted  with  him  is  well 
of  how  in  August,  1676, 


Massachusetts  sent  two  companies  to 
New  Hampshire  to  assist  against  the 
Indians.  Arriving  at  Cocheco,  they 
found  400  Indians  at  the  home  of 
Major  Waldron,  with  whom  these 
Indians  had  made  peace  and  whom 
they  trusted.  The  captains  of  these 
companies  recognized  some  murderers 
among  the  Indians  and  wished  to 
arrest  them.  This  was  accomplished 
by  a  ruse.  All  the  red  men  were  dis- 
armed, the  Penacooks  were  sent  away 
in  peace;  but  seven  or  eight  of  the 
Indians  were  hanged  and  some  were 
sold  as  slaves.  About  thirteen  years 
afterward,  when  several  of  those  who 
had  been  sold  as  slaves  returned, 
vengeance  was  cruelly  wreaked  upon 
Major  Waldron.-  The  Major  was 
warned  of  possible  danger  but  only 
laughed  at  the  fears  of  his  friends. 
He  told  them  to  "plant  their  pump- 
kins and  he  would  take  care  of  the 
Indians."  However  the  Indians  by 
a  plot  succeeded  in  entering  his  garri- 
soned home,  and,  although  the  Major 
defended  himself  for  a  while  with  his 
sword,  he  was  felled  with  a  blow  from 
behind.  The  Indians  then  inflicted 
gashes  on  Major  Waldron's  body, 
exclaiming  "We  thus  cross  out  our 
account!"  After  his  death  they 
plundered  his  house  and  set  it  on 
fire. 

On  July  17,  1694,  the  Indians  again 
attacked  the  Oyster  River  settlement, 
under  the  command  of  a  Frenchman 
named  Villieu.  The  red  men  num- 
bered about  250;  but  as  their  ap- 
proach was  discovered,  some  of  the 
settlers  had  time  to  escape  and  others 
to  prepare  for  defense.  Nevertheless, 
ninety-four  persons  were  killed  or 
taken  captive,  and  five  of  the  twelve 
garrisoned  homes,  as  well  as  other 
dwellings,  were  burned.  In  1706  there 
occurred  an  attack  on  two  houses  be- 
longing to  a  Mr.  Blanchard  and  a  Mr. 
Galusha,  in  which  nine  people  were 
slain.  In  1712  the  Heard  garrison 
was  saved  by  the  wit  of  a  woman — 
there  being  no  man  in  the  house — 
who  called  out  so  loudly  and  boldly 
that  she  scared  the  enemy  away.  In 
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1717  there  was  a  declaration  of  war 
against  all  hostile  Indians  and  a  re- 
ward of  £100  for  every  such  Indian's 
scalp.  The  last  French  and  Indian 
war  in  1755  lasted  until  the  capture 
of  Quebec  by  General  Wolfe  in  1759. 
Diuring  all  this  period,  and  indeed 
until  nearly  1800  there  was  more  or 
less  danger  from  the  Indians^  and 
attacks  were  made  on  Hopkinton, 
Keene,  Walpole,  Hinsdale,  Winches- 
ter, Charlestown,  as  well  as  many 
smaller,  isolated  places.  But  gradu- 
ally the  aborigines  withdrew  or  were 
driven  out  of  the  land  that  they  once 


possessed,  until  today  not  a  single 
descendant  of  these  original  tribes  is 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Granite 
State.  Many  of  them  were  slain,  and 
the  rest  migrated,  mostly  to  Canada, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.  However,  though 
they  themselves  are  departed,  their 
names  and  words  yet  remain  with  us. 
Nashua,  Souhegan,  Amoskeag,  Swam- 
scott,  Merrimack,  Winnipiseogee  and 
Ossipee  are  permanent  memories  of 
an  interesting  and  unique  race. 
Hotel  NoUingham, 
Boston t  Mass. 


LOVE'S  JESTING 

•  By  L.  Adelaide  Sherman 

You  told  me  in  jest  that  you  loved  me  well 

And  would  love  me  truly  ever — 
Yet  little  you  dreamed  that  those  words  would  be 

Effaced  from  my  memory  never. 

You  sat  where  the  firelight  on  your  face 
Cast  its  radiance  warm  and  tender — 

While  your  smile  to  me  was  rarer  far 

Than  the  wide  world's  beckoning  splendor. 

But  I  took  up  the  jest,  tho'  my  heart  was  rent 

And  answered,  **I  love  you  duly.*' 
Ah,  how  could  you  know  those  light-voiced  words 

Was  my  spirit  speaking  truly. 

You  have  gone  your  way,  and  I  go  mine, 
While  the  seasons  dim  and  brighten; 

The  flowers  have  budded  and  bloomed  and  died 
'Neath  skies  that  lower  and  lighten. 

There  are  friends  most  kind  that  come  and  go 

As  the  long  years  drift  before  me. 
But  never  another  voice  nor  face 

Can  cast  that  sweet  spell  o'er  me. 

Oh,  deep  from  sight  must  I  hide  my  love, 
And  Time,  with  its  balm,  shall  cover 

The  wound  that  was  made  by  my  heart's  elect 
Who  never  became  mv  lover. 
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CAPTAIN  JACOB  CONN 


Captain  Jacob  Conn  is  one  of  the  few  citi- 
zens of  Concord  who  have  climbed  from 
obscurity  to  prominence  in  a  comparatively 
few  years — and  this  in  spite  of  serious  handi- 
caps. Without  money,  lacking  education 
and  with  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  he  came  to  this  country  six- 
teen years  ago  and  through  sheer  grit  and 
indomitable  perseverance  the  penniless  immi- 
grant youth  has  been  changed  into  an  educated 
and  respected  citizen,  militia  officer  and  theatre 
owner.  The  story  of  his  life  reads  like  the 
moet  imaginative  page  of  fiction  for  this 
metamorphosis  was  worked  in  the  short 
q>an  of  sixteen  years. 

Jacob  Conn  was  bom  of  poor  but  respect- 
able Jewish  parents  in  Stralkowo,  in  the 
Province  of  Poeen,  Germany,  in  the  year  1877. 
The  quiet  atmosphere  of  home  life  never  in- 
terested him  to  any  great  degree  and  as  a 
mere  boy  he  engaged  in  the  dangerous  trade 
<rf  bartering  horses  over  the  Russian  frontier. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  home  and  went 
to  London,  England,  where  he  secured  employ- 
ment in  a  tailor  shop.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  Spanish-American  war  had  been  in 
progress  for  several  months  when  he  sailed 
for  America  to  enlist,  if  possible,  in  the  cause 
of  the  United  States.  After  a  variety  of  mis- 
fortimes,  including  two  shipwrecks,  he  arrived 
in  New  York  on  September  21,  1898,  with 
but  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket. 

He  was  considerably  disappointed  over  the 
fact  that  the  war  with  Spain  had  been  ended 
whik  he  was  on  the  ocean  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  for  his  adopted  country  was 
lost,  but  the  eighteen-year-old  youth  secured 
work  at  his  trade  and  soon  earned  money  to 
go  to  Boston,  from  which  city  he  later  removed 
to  Concord.  Here  he  worked  for  his  brother 
for  about  a  year  and  on  January  16,  1900, 
opened  his  own  tailoring  estabhshment  on 
School  street  on  borrowed  capital  of  $2.50. 

With  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  the 
tailoring  business  came  his  enlistment  in 
Company  C  of  the  N.  H.  N.  G.  By  diligence 
and  hard  work  he  saved  considerable  money 
and  gained  a  fair  education,  for  as  he  sat  on 
the  bench  working  the  needle,  one  eye  was 
glued  on  a  text-book  of  history  or  grammar 
which  lay  beside  him.  Following  his  mar- 
riage in  1904,  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  with  a  great  degree  of  success  so 
that  when  fire  destroyed  the  old  Durgin 
factory  on  School  street  in  191 1  he  had  enough 


to  purchase  tfie  ruins.  Woricing  nights  in 
the  tailor  shop,  he  spent  his  days  cleaning 
up  the  immense  heap  of  blackened  bricks. 

In  June,  1911,  the  cornerstone  of  his 
theatre  was  laid  and  on  October  14  of 
the  next  year  it  was  completed  and  under 
his  management  has  been  most  successful 
ever  since.  His  intentions  now  are  to  erect 
another  larger  modern  picture  theatre  on  the 
Pleasant  street  site  of  the  old  Dunklee 
stables. 

By  displaying  the  same  hearty  interest  in 
state  militia  affairs  that  he  did  to  his  business, 


Capt.  Jacob  Conn 


Mr.  Conn  ascended  the  successive  rounds  of 
promotion  until  on  January  28,  1914,  he 
became  captain  of  Company  C,  which  office 
he  still  fills  in  a  most  creditable  manner.  In 
every  phase  of  municipal  affairs  he  is  deeply 
interested  and  has  thrown  his  theatre  open 
time  and  time  again  without  charge  in  the 
interests  of  civic  uplift.  The  fact  that  he 
has  recently  relinquished  his  tailoring  busi- 
ness and  will  devote  his  whole  effort  to  the 
theatrical  field  gives  him  a  wider  opportunity 
to  interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  city 
and  state. 
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THOMAS  BELLOWS  PECK 
Thomas  Bellows  Peck,  bom  in  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  August  18, 18  4,  died  in  Salem,  Mass., 
January  2,  1915. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni\ersity, 
of  the  class  ot  1863.  He  was  a  \ersatile  man 
and  his  activities  in  life  were  many.  .  For 
many  years  he  was  prominent  as  a  diamond 
exi>ert;  but  later  in  life  was  devoted  to  genea- 
logical research,  and  wrote  several  Dooks 
along  that  line.  He  also  became  known  from 
his  fectures  on  ''Harvard  in  the  Early  Six- 
ties." He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Genealogical  Society,  and  was  treasurer 
of  the  Walpole,  N.  H.,  public  library  from 
1901  to  1911.  He  was  unmarried  and  the 
last  of  his  family. 

COL.  JOHN  F.  MARSH 
Col.  John  F.  Marsh,  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Hudson,  bom  February  1,  1828^  son  of  Fitch 
P.  and  Mary  Jane  (Emery)  Marsh,  died  at 
his  home  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  January  10, 
1915. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
at  the  Crosb]r  Literary  Institute  in  Nashua. 
He  served  in  the  Ninth  United  States 
Infantry,  under  Capt.  George  Bowers  and 
Gen.  Franklin  Pierce  in  the  Mexican  War, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Contreras, 
Churubusoo,  Molino  Del  Rey  and  the  storming 
of  Chapultei)ec.  After  the  war  he  taught 
school  for  a  time  in  his  native  town  but  when 
the  Calif omia  "gold  fever"  broke  out  in 
1849,  he  sailed  from  Gralveston,  Texas,  around 
the  Horn,  being  four  months  making  the 
journey,  out  clearing  up  several  thousand 
dollars  within  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Cali- 
fornia. Later  he  established  a  trading  post 
there.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  a  special 
agent  in  the  postal  service  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  In  1856  he  settled  in 
EEastings,  Mich.,  where  he  was  soon  made 
postmaster  and  was  later  chosen  mayor. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
enlisted  in  the  Sixth  Wisconsin  Infantry, 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant,  and  soon  pro- 
moted to  captain.  Wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Gainesville  he  was  later  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Twelfth  New  Hampshire;  but 
another  severe  wound  at  ChancellorsviUe 
compelled  his  retirement  from  active  service, 
and  ne  was  transferred  to  the  veteran  reserve 
corps.  April  20,  1865,  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth  United  States 
colored  infantry,  but  declined  the  office, 
doubting  the  expediency  of  enlisting  the  freea 
men  as  soldiers.  He  was  brevetted  Colonel 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the 
battle  of  ChancellorsviUe,''  and  in  August, 
1865,  resigned  from  the  army.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1866,  he  was  appointed  pension  agent 
at  Concord,  but  soon  resigned  to  engage  in 


psfter  manufacturing  in  Nashua,  where  he 
remained  till  1874,  when  he  removed  to 
Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  established  the 
Springfield  Glased  Paper  Company,  of 
wnich  he  was  treasurer  and  general  manager, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  till  his* 
retirement  from  active  business.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1899,  and  to  the  State  Senate  m 
1901  and  1902. 

Colonel  Marsh  was  a  Mason  and  a  memb^ 
of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He 'had  been  twice 
married,  and  leaves  one  son,  Frank  W.  Marsh 
of  Springfield. 

HON.  EZRA  S.  STEARNS 
Hon.  Ezra  S.  Steams,  formerlv,  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, bom  in  Rindge,  Septemb^  1, 1838,  died 
in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  March  8,  1915. 

Mr.  Steams  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Chester  Institute^  Chester, 
N.  J.  He  commenced  active  life  m  journal- 
ism, becoming  editor  and  manager  of  the 
FUchburg  Dauy  Chronicle.  Retuming  to  his 
native  town  he  engaged  in  historical  and  gen- 
ealogical research,  and  later  in  public  affairs. 
He  served  as  a  representative  from  Rindge  in 
the  legislatures  of  1864-5-6-7  and  1870,  as  a 
state  senator  from  1886  to  1890,  and  as  a 
representative  again  in  1891,  and  as  Secretary 
of  State  from  1891  to  1899,  when  he  resigned, 
removing  shortly  after  to  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
where  he  had  since  had  his  home. 

He  was  a  historical  and  genealogical  stu- 
dent and  writer,  and  was  particularly  con- 
versant  with  the  history  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  Rindge,  of 
Plymouth,  and  of  Ashbumham,  Mass.,  waa 
a  prolific  contributor  to  historical  marines 
and  published  many  monograms  bearmg  on 
historical  and  genealogical  subjects.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  New  Hampdiire  Historical 
Society,  New  En^and  Historic  Genealogical 
Society,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Worcester,  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
and  the  Fitchburg  Historical  Society.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1887. 

ROBERT  B.  UPHAM 
Robert  Baxter  Upham,  a  grandson  of  Hon. 
George  B.  Upham  of  Claremont,  one  of  the 
early  New  Hampshire  Congressmen,  and  a 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Baxter  Upham  of 
Boston,  died  at  his  home  in  Claremont,  Febm- 
ary  6,  1915,  at  the  age  of  52  years. 

He  was  bom  in  Boston,  January  25,  1863, 
was  educated  at  St.  Mark's  School  at  South- 
boro,  Mass.,  and  Harvard  College,  and  was  for 
two  years  engaged  in  banking  in  Kansas. 
Later  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
interested  in  railroad  affairs  and  the  paving 
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industry,  but  retired  from  business  two  vears 
aeo  on  account  of  f  ruling  health,  and  settled  in 
Clar^aQcmt,  on  the  old  Uphain  homestead. 
His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1896,  survives 
him.  She  was  Ruth  B.,  a  xiaus^ter  of  the 
late  James  P.  Upham.  Mr.  Upham  was  a 
student  uid  a  lover  of  literature,  with  strong 
poetic  tastes  and  a  personal  gift  in  that 
direction,  as  shown  by  his  Anniversary  poem, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  One  Hundred 
Fiftkth  Anniversary  of  Claremont. 

MRS.  EMILY  L.  BECKWITH. 

Emily  Louisa  (Parker)  Beckwith,  widow  of 
the  late  Ransom  P.  Beckwith  of  Lempster, 
died  at  the  residence  of  her  son  in  Claremont, 
February  12,  1915. 

Mrs.  Beckwith  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Benjamin  and  Olive  (Nichols)  Parker 
of  Lempster  bom  July  2,  1827.  She  was  a 
sister  of  Hiram  Parker  of  that  town  and  Hon. 
Hoses  W.  Parker  of  Claremont.  She  attended 
school  in  her  native  town  and  at  Lebanon,  and 
taught  for  some  time  previous  to  her  marriage 
in  1848.  Her  husband  died  in  1862,  leaving  her 
with  two  sons — the  late  Prof.  Walter  P.  Beck- 
with, for  some  time  principid  of  the  Salem, 
Mass.,  Normal  School  and  BLira  R.,  a  promi- 
nent architect  and  buUder  of  Claremont — ^f or 
i^ioee  education  she  made  many  sacrifices,  and 
whose  success  was  in  no  small  degree  attribu- 
table to  her  wise  care  and  ^guardianship.  She 
was  a  woman  of  rare  intelligence,  thoroughly 
devoted  to  duty  as  she  understood  it,  andan 
tamest  Univmalist  in  her  religious  convic- 
tions. 

ALVAH  B.  CHELLIS. 

Alvah  Bean  Chellis,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
l^ainfield,  died  at  his  home  in  Meriden  Vil- 
lage, February  14,  1915. 

Mr.  Chellts  was  a  native  of  Grantham,  a 
son  of  John  P.  and  Lucinda  (Bean)  Chellis, 
and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Plainfield, 
when  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
educated  at  Kimball  Union  Academy  and  was 
for  several  years  engaged  in  teaching  after 
graduation.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
the  home  farm,  where  he  continued  till  about 
a  yesr  before  his  death  when  he  removed  to 
Meriden  Village.  He  had  served  some  years 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board  and  as  superin- 
tending  committee.  He  was  active  and 
prominent  in  Masonry  and  a  past  master 
of  Meriden  Grange  P.  of  H.  October  19, 
187(^  he  married  Harriett  L.  Rossiter,  of 
Windsor,  Vt.  who  survives,  with  one  son, 
Converse  A^  of  Merid^,  a  gpraduate  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

LESLIE  W.  GATE 
Leslie  W.  Gate,  a  well-known  citizen  of 
Northwood  and  a  member  of  the  Cate- 
Quimby  Shoe  Companv  of  that  town,  died  at 
lus  home  in  that  town  January  14,  1915,  after 
a  kmg  illness. 


Mr.  Gate  was  bom  in  Strafford,  July  26, 
1857,  son  of  William  and  Nancy  (Scmton) 
Gate,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  Northwood  Seminary.  He  learned 
the  shoe  manufacturing  busmess  in  vouth, 
being  engaged  in  different  places,  but  for  the 
last  ten  years  was  in  business  in  Northwood. 
where  he  filled  a  large  place  in  the  esteem  ol 
his  fellow  townsmen,  on  account  of  his  high 
character  and  devoted  citizenship  as  well  as 
his  business  intemty.  He  was  prominent 
in  Masonry  and  Odd  Fellowship,  had  been 
master  of  the  Northwood  Grange,  and  secre- 
tary of  Eastem  New  Hampshire  Pomona 
Grange.  In  religion  he  was  actively  identi- 
fied with  the  Free  Bai)tist  Church. 

Mr.  Gate  was  twice  married — ^first,  in 
1877,  to  Miss  Abbie  I.  Hill  of  Northwood, 
who  died  five  years  later;  second,  in  1888,  to 
Miss  Harriet  B.  Bennett  of  Newmarket,  who 
survives  him,  as  does  one  son,  Russell,  and 
one  brother,  Joseph  Gate  of  Lee. 

JAMES  L.  GERRISH 
James  L.  Gerrish,  bom  in  that  part  of 
Boscawen  now  Webster,  May  11,  1838,  died 
at  the  residence  of  his  son,  in  Lowell,  Mass, 
January  21,  1915. 

Mr.  Gerrish  was  a  descendant,  in  the  eighth 

feneration,  from  Gapt.  William  Gerrish  of 
Bristol,  England,  who  settled  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  in  1639.  His  great  grandfather,  Col. 
Henry  Gerrish  marched  from  Boscawen  to 
Medf ord,  Mass..  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
as  a  captain  oi  minute-men,  and  served  as 
Ueutenant-oolonel  in  Stark's  regiment  in  the 
Bennington  Campaign.  Moses  Gerrish,  his 
grandfather,  cleared  up  the  farm  upon  which 
he  was  bom^  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago,  on  which  farm  he  remained  with  his 
brother,  Dea.  H.  H.  (jerrish,  throughout  his 
entire  active  life.  He  was  educate  in  the 
pubUc  schools  and  at  the  Academies  at 
Hopkinton,  Reed's  Ferry  and  Boscawen. 

He  was  prominent  in  agricultural  affairs 
for  many  years,  and  devoted  much  thought 
and  care  to  experimentation  along  various 
lines  including  the  breeding  of  sheep  and 
Channel  Island  cattle,  as  well  as  forestry 
and  fertilization,  and  wrote  extensively  for 
the  agricultursd  press.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republican  and  served  his  town  as  a  select- 
man and  as  a  representative  in  1883,  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  College 
Committee.  He  was  for  many  years  secre- 
tary of  the  Granite  State  Dairjnoaen's  Associa- 
tion, was  a  Patron  of  Husbandly  and  had  been 
lecturer  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Merrimack 
County  Pomona  Granges.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Company  E,  Sixteenth  New  Hamp- 
shire Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  having 
been  promoted  and  mustered  out  with  his 
regiment  in  August,  1863.  In  religion  he  was 
a  Congregatioimlist  and  an  active  and  inter- 
ested member  of  the  church  in  Webster 
where  he  long  sang  in  the  choir  with  Dea. 
Henry  F.  Pearson,  who  rendered  a  solo  at  the 
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last  service  in  his  associate's  memory  at  the 
old  homestead  on  January  23,  last. 

Mr.  Gerrish  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Sarah  B.  Chandler  of  Penacook,  December 
22,  1864,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  two 
of  them  now  living, — Edwin  C.  a  graduate 
of  the  New  Hampshire  College,  now  of  Lowell, 


J  Monthly, 

Mass.,  and  Mabel  A.,  wife  of  Charles  B.  Page, 
now  of  Monroe,  Mich.  January  9,  1894, 
some  years  after  his  first  wife's  decease,  he 
married  Mrs.  Maiy  S.  Kenevel  of  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  who,  with  the  children  named  and 
seven  grandchildren,  as  well  as  a  step-son, 
George  D.  Kenevel — survives. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 


Unforeseen  conditions  rendered  impossible 
the  publication  of  this  double  number  of  the 
Granite  Monthly  for  February  and  March 
at  as  early  a  date  as  had  been  hoped  and 
expected.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
the  April  number  will  be  issued  before  the 
close  of  the  month,  while  it  is  the  present 
purpose  of  the  publisher  to  issue  a  double 
number  for  May  and  Jime  in  the  nature  of  a 
souvenir  edition  commemorative  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
charter  of  Concord,  granted  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature  Jime  7,  1765,  plans  for 
the  formal  celebration  of  which  are  now 
being  perfected,  the  city  government  having 
TOted  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  to  defray 
the  necessary  e^^nses  of  the  same. 


While  the  anniversary  proper,  above  re- 
ferred to,  will  come  on  Monday  it  is  proposed 
that  the  celebration  shall  practically  cover 
three  days^  appropriate  religious  services 
being  held  m  all  the  churches  of  the  city  on 
Sunday  morning,  June  6,  with  a  union  service 
in  which  all  the  churches  shall  join,  at  the 
Auditorium  or  some  other  central  gathering 
place  in  the  evening.  On  Mondajr,  the  7th. 
a  grand  military  and  civic  parade  is  plannea 
for  the  forenoon,  and  a  programme  ol  appro- 
priate exercises  in  the  afternoon;  while  for 
Tuesday,  the  8th,  a  trade  and  industrial 
parade  in  the  morning,  a  ^and  legislative 
reunion  at  the  State  House  m  the  middle  of 
the  day,  followed  by  an  automobile  parade 
in  the  afternoon,  are  the  contemplated  fea- 
tures, with  sports  and  band  concerts  at 
proper  intervals  each  day,  and  a  historical 
pageant  Monday  afternoon.  The  necessary 
committees  have  been  announced  and  the 
work  of  preparation  will  he  entered  upon 
immediately. 


While  Concord  is  preparing  for  a  fitting 
celebration  of  her  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary,  the  town  of  Hopkinton,  which 


was  the  rival  of  the  former  as  a  candidate  for 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment a  himdred  years  ago,  or  more,  is 
planning  a  similar  celebration  to  come  off 
some  time  in  the  summer — probably  at  the 
opening  of  Old  Home  Week,  in  August,  the 
sum  of  $500  having  been  appropriated  at 
the  recent  annual  town  meeting  for  the 
purpose,  which  is  a  liberal  amount,  indeed, 
for  a  town  of  its  size  and  valuation.  The 
charter  of  the  town  was  granted  January  10, 
1765,  but  the  celebration  could  not  fittmgly 
be  held  at  that  season  of  the  year,  but  can 
most  appropriately  be  held  in  Old  Home 
Week,  when  we  may  look  for  a  general 
home  coming  of  the  town's  absent  aooa  and 
daughters,  now  scattered  far  and  wide. 


An  organization,  to  be  kno^-n  as  the  "Civic 
Union,"  has  been  formed  in  Concord  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  the  coordination  and 
cooperation  of  all  the  forces  and  agencies 
working  for  civic  betterment  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  welfare — an  example 
which  other  cities  and  the  larger  towns  of 
the  state  may  do  well  to  follow.  Harry  F. 
Lake,  Esq.,  is  the  president;  Harriet  L. 
Huntress,  vice-president;  Agnes  Mitchell, 
secretary;  and  Elwin  L.  Page,  treasurer, 
with  a  council  of  fifteen,  of  which  the  officers 
are  also  ex-officio  members,  constituting  a 
governing  board.  Meetings  are  to  be  neld 
bi-monthly  or  oftener  if  deemed  desirable. 


The  legislature  of  1915  is  still  in  session  as 
this  issue  of  the  Granite  Monthly  goes  to 
press,  with  a  good  deal  of  necessary  work 
uncompleted,  and  fully  as  much  purely 
partisan  work  done,  or  approaching  comple- 
tion, as  was  undertaken  two  years  ago. 
What  shall  be  done  with  reference  to  the 
railroad  problem,  which  in  its  complexity 
seems  almost  to  defy  solution,  is  the  upper- 
most question  in  the  legislative  mind  as  the 
end  approaches. 
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STATEMENT  JANUARY  1,  1915 


ASSETS 


United  SUIes  Bonds  ...  $  84,000.00 

Real  Estate  ....  180,727.50 
Municipal  and  other  Bonds  and 

Stocks   5,4«1,643.50 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage, 

€tc.         .....  00,855.07 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office    .  120,871.65 

UDooBecied  Premiums,  etc.      .  452,481.37 


$6,350,079.09 


ShtntLS  P.  Uvst 

Pnxn  W.  Saroi:>4t 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock     ....  $1,350,000.00 

Reserve  for  Re- Insurance  .       .  i^,5(>f),  137.01 

Reserve  for  Losses  .  .  .  318,008.87 
Reserve  for  Taxes  and  Expeiist*s 

accrued  but  not  due  .  .  4*5,000.00 
Re9er\'e  for  Dividends  accrued 

but  not  due    ....  C7,5W).n(» 

All  other  Liabilities    .       .       .  99,059.43 

Contingent  Kfserve  Fund^        .  135,000.09 

Net  Surplus       ....  1,725,713.78 

$6,350,07!».t)9 


Finance  Committee 

Walter  M.  Park  eh 


PiiAXK  P.  C'arpkntkk 
AliTnuu  M.  Hfard 
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CONCORD'S  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY 

Celebrated  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  June 

6,  7,  8,  1915 


On  the  seventh  day  of  June,  1765, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
George  the  Third,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire provincial  legislature — Benning 
Wentworth,  governor;  Theodore  At- 
kinson, president  of  the  council; 
Henry  Sherburne,  speaker  of  the  house 
— granted  a  charter,  as  a  parish, 
imder  the  name  of  Concord,  with  full 
town  privileges,  to  all  that  part  of 
the  territory  embraced  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  city,  and  the 
inhabitants  therein  residing,  except 
a  tract  upon  the  east,  set  off  from  the 
towns  of  Canterbury  and  Loudon, 
by  the  state  legislature  in  1784,  and 
a  tract  from  Bow,  in  1804. 

The  same  territory,  or  the  main 
portion  thereof,  had  been  embraced 
in  the  plantation  of  "Penny-Cook,'' 
granted  in  1725  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  which  province  then 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  this  part 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  duly  incor- 
porated as  a  township  "by  the  name 
of  Rumford,"  by  the  same  authority, 
February  27,  1733.  Meanwhile  the 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
also  claimed  jurisdiction,  had,  on 
May  27,  1727,  incorporated  a  town- 
ship, containing  eighty-one  square 
miles,  which  embraced  a  considerable 
part  of  what  is  now  Concord  and 
Bow,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent Pembroke.  Much  controversy 
grew  out  of  these  rival  claims  of 
jurisdiction,  and  serious  difficulties 
arose,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the 


assessment  and  collection  of  taxes, 
into  the  consideration  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  same  having  been  fully  cov- 
ered by  different  historical  writers; 
but  it  was  particularly  to  facilitate 
the  collection  of  taxes,  as  set  forth  in 
the  preamble  of  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, that  the  parish  of  Concord  was 
chartered  by  the  legislature,  at  the 
time  specified. 

Just  how  many  people  were  resid- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  parish, 
at  thfe  time  of  its  incorporation,  can- 
not be  definitely  stated;  but  there 
were,  naturally,  somewhat  fewer  than 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants  shown 
therein  by  the  provincial  census  of 
1767,  which  gave  the  population  of 
Concord  as  752.  The  ten  most  pop- 
ulous places  in  the  province  at  this 
time  were:  Portsmouth,  with  4,466 
inhabitants;  Londonderry,  2,389;  Ex- 
eter, 1,690;  Dover,  1,614;  Epping, 
1,410;  Hampton  Falls,  1,381;  New- 
market, 1,281;  Durham,  1,232;  Ches- 
ter, 1,189;  Rochester,  984.  Hopkin- 
ton,  which  subsequently  became  Con- 
cord's rival  for  the  location  of  the 
state  capital,  and  which,  by  the  way, 
is  also  celebrating  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  incorpo- 
ration this  year,  had  at  the  time  a 
population  of  only  473. 

At  the  first  legal  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  parish,  which 
was  not  held  until  January  21,  1766, 
Lieut.  Richard  Hasseltine  was  elected 
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moderator  and  Peter  CoflSn,  clerk. 
Joseph  Farnum,  Lot  Colby  and  John 
Chandler,  Jr.,  were  chosen  selectmen; 
Benjamin  Emery,  constable;  Lieuten- 
ant Hasseltine  and  Amos  Abbot, 
tythingmen;  Jonathan  Chase,  Robert 
Davis  and  Nathaniel  Eastman,  sur- 
veyors of  highways;  Dea.  George 
Abbott,  sealer  of  leather;  and  Lieut. 
Nathaniel  Abbott,  scaler  of  lumber. 
In  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 


part  in  the  great  struggle  for  national 
independence,  no  less  than  thirty-five 
Concord  men,  including  three  cap- 
tains, participating  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  a  goodly  number  in 
all  the  northern  campaigns,  through- 
out the  war,  as  in  all  the  subsequent 
wars  of  the  Republic;  though  it  has 
been  in  the  arts  and  the  triumphs  of 
peace  that  they  have  taken  most 
pride,  and  have  been  preeminently 


aty  HaU 


its  incorporation,  Concord  has  made 
no  rapid  strides,  but  has  enjoyed  a 
steady  and  substantial  growth  in 
wealth  and  population,  tUl,  by  the 
last  census,  its  inhabitants  numbered 
21,497. 

In  the  early  days  the  people  had 
been  exposed  to  attack  by  the  In- 
dians, and  had  suffered  loss  of  life  and 
property  at  their  hands,  going  armed 
to  meeting  on  Sunday,  and  main- 
taining constant  guard  through  the 
week  in  periods  of  special  danger. 
Later,  they  nobly  performed  their 


successful.  Agriculture  has  been  fos- 
tered and  has  flourished;  and,  al- 
though making  no  claims  as  a  manu- 
facturing center.  Concord  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  superiority  of 
production,  in  various  lines,  that  is 
more  than  nation  wide.  The  inter- 
ests of  religion  have  been  cared  for 
from  the  day  when  the  settlers  of 
Penny-Cook  held  their  first  service  of 
worship,  on  the  15th  day  of  May, 
1726,  and  no  city  in  the  country,  of 
its  size,  is  better  supplied  with 
churches  than  Concord,  and  in  none 
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^  they  better  equipped  for  the  high 
^^ce  for  which  they  are  established. 
r^Ucation  has  been  no  less  the  sub- 
of  the  people's  solicitude,  and 
schools  of  Concord  are  today  sur- 
I^?88ed  by  none  in  the  Btate  or  nation, 
^Uier  in  material  equipment  or  the 
^«aracter  of  instruction  afforded. 

everything  that  goes  to  make  up 
model  city  of  its  size  and  class  in 
^ese  days  of  light  and  progress, 
^ozicord  excels,  and  offers  special  ad- 
^•totages  to  those  seeking  a  desirable 
.^cf  attractive  place  of  residence  for 
.^tJeroselves  and  families;  yet  it  owes 
Ufi  pn-c>minence,  of  course,  in  no  small 
^^gr^e^  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
w  tih^  last  hundred  years  the  capital 
^1  "th^  state;  and,  though  repeated 
^ttoxxk  j3ts  have  been  made  to  deprive 
tihis  distinction,  the  permai^ncy 
^         position  in  this  regard  mayTiow 
^1^^^^      considered  as  fully  estab- 

,  ^^*:fccord  was  granted  a  city  charter 
^  gta^  legislature  in  1849,  but 

^ot  accept  the  same  until  four 
yeao-s    later,  m  March,  1853.    In  the 
°^^^^^r  of  1903  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
^^^^T        Concord  as  a  city  was  observed 
elaborate  ceremonies;  but  no 
^^iaent  was  ever  made,  so  far  as 
-f.^^  recalled,  for  any  celebration 
^IjI  anniversary  of  the  charter 

untS  ^ve  the  town  and  city  its  name, 
g^j^T^^he  attention  of  the  Concord 
jj^gj^^"*^  of  Trade  was  called,  at  its 
^-^nmual  meeting,  to  the  fact  that 
garx^^^e  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
gev^j^''^^  the  same  would  occur  on  the 
the^^^^l^  day  of  June  following,  and 
tiotx  ^-^^opriety  of  a  fitting  celebra- 
beirx-^^  hereof  was  suggested,  the  same 
gev^^  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
and  towns  of  the  state  had  lately. 

Jar  ^/^^^  successfully,  celebrated  simi- 

X^j^^^versaries. 
^YCfd^^  subject  was  favorably  consid- 
jj^\t;..|^^^:y  the  board,  and  a  general  com- 
^  ^Jj^^^  appointed  to  have  the  matter 
^jge^^f^^Tge;  also  a  special  committee  to 
\cO^^  authority  from  the  incoming 
^^^^J^ture  for  the  city  government  to 
^^priate  money  for  the  purpose, 


and  another  to  secure  the  required 
appropriation.  These  special  com- 
mittees attended  to  their  duty  in  duo 
season,  the  first  act  passed  by  the 
legislature  being  the  necessary  enab- 
ling act,  and  an  ^appropriation  of 
$2,500  ($3,000  having  been  asked  for) 
was  finally  secured  from  the  city  gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  committee 
had  been  enlarged  till  its  membership 
numbered  twenty-five,  and  was  organ- 
ized with-H.  H.  Metcalf,  chairman; 
Frank  Cressy,  vicfe-t;hairman,  and 
James  0.  Lyford.  secretary,  the  latter 
subsequently  declining  on  account  of 
other  pressing  work,  and  Arthur  H. 
Chase  being  elected  in  his  place. 
Various  sub-committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  committee  to 
have  charge  of  various  branches  of 
the  required  work,  each  being  em- 
powered to  increase  its  membership 
as  might  be  necessary  or  expedient. 
Later,  the  general  committee  proving 
too  large  a  body  for  effective  work  in 
looking  after  details,  an  executive 
committee  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  The  full  list  of  committees, 
as  finally  constituted,  was  as  follows: 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE 
Henry  H.  Metcalf,  chairman;  Frank 
Cressy,  vice-chairman;  Arthur  H.  Chase,  sec- 
retary; Augustine  R.  Avers,  Bennett  Batch- 
elder,  Rev.  John  J.  Brophy^  Eldmund  H. 
Brown,  William  D.  Chandler,  Levin  J.  Chase, 
Dr.  George  Cook,  Charles  R.  Coming,  Miss 
Carrie  E.  Evans,  Charles  J.  French,  Edward 
J.  Gallagher,  Carl  A.  Hall,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hoague, 
Allen  HoUis,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Howard,  James  0. 
Lyford,  David  E.  Murphy,  Harlan  C.  Pear- 
son, Oliver  J.  Pelren,  Joseph  A.  W.  Phaneuf, 
James  W.  Tucker,  Joseph  E.  Shepard. 

SUB-COMMITTEES 
Finance — ^The  Mayor  and  Aldermea 
Invitation — Dr.  George  Cook,  chairman; 
Augustine  R.  Ayers,  W.  S.  Baker,  Edmimd  H. 
Brown,  Henry  C.  Brown,  Mrs.  Helen  B.  P. 
Cogswell,  Frank  P.  Curtis,  Dr.  E.  E.  Graves, 
Rev.  Howard  F.  Hill,  Frank  J.  PiUsbury, 
Joseph  E.  Shepard,  John  C.  Thome. 

Reception — Louis  C.  Merrill,  chairman; 
Fred  I.  Blackwood,  Richard  A.  Brown,  Henry 
E.  Chamberlin,  Harry  R.  Cressy,  Everett  L. 
Davis,  Harry  H.  Dudley,  Josiah  E.  Femald. 
Carlos  H.  Foster,  Charles  J.  French,  Nathaniel 
W.  Hobbs,  Charles  C.  Jones,  Benjamin  A. 
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Kimball,  Michael  J.  Lee,  George  H.  Moses.  Hammond,  Frank  D.  Holmes,  Hiram  G. 

Arthur  P,  Morrill,  David  E.  Murphy,  Edward  Kilkenney,  George  A.  S.  Kimball,  Col.  Charles 

N.  Pearson,  James  W.  Remick,  Henry  W.  L.  Mason,  Capt.  George  H.  Morrill,  Daniel 

Stevens,  Dr.  F.  A.  StiUings,  Frank  S.  Streeter,  E.  Murphy,  Eugene  J.  O'Neil,  George  O.  Rob- 

Dr.  D.  E.  Sullivan,  William  F.  Thayer,  Ed-  inson,  Col.  Harley  B.  Roby,  Edward  K. 

ward  K.  Woodworth.  Webster. 

Reugious  Observance — ^The  Pastors  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Parade — George 

the  city;  Rev.  Gieorge  H.  Reed,  D.  D.,  chair-  P.  Wilder,  chairman;  John  B.  Abbottt  Harry 

man.  A.  Brown,  Harold  Bridge,  A.  H.  Britton, 

Music — Charles  .  S.   Conant,    chairman;  Ernest  S.  Chase,  Freeman  W.  Crosby,  Charles 

Miss  Ada  M.  Aspinwall,  Carlyle  W.  Blaisdell,  Davis,  Everett  L.  Davis,  Charles  R.  Denning, 

Miss  Agnes  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Osma  C.  Morrill,  Russell  H.  Derbv,  Harry  G.  Emmons,  Albert 

Arthur  F.  Nevers,  Herbert  W.  Odlin,  Herbert  I.  Foster,  John  B.  Hawkes,  Guy  S.  Hubbard, 

W.  Rainie,  Mrs.  Cora  Fuller  Straw.  Arthur  H.  Knowlton,  Emri  Lapierre,  John  C. 

Aniversary  Exerctses — Henry  H.  Met-  McQuilken,  David  E.  Murphv,  Joseph  E. 

calf,  chairman;    Arthur  H.  Chase,  Frank  Otis,  John  W.  Pearson,  Henry  M.  Richardson, 

Cressy,  Nathaniel  Hobbs,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  George  O.  Robinson,  Harry  Rolfe,  William 

Howard,  Mrs.  James  W.  Remick,  Dr.  Charles  S.   Rossiter,   Charles  H.   Sanders,  Harry 

R.  Walker.  Shapiro,  Raymond  Thompson,  Walter  W. 

Legislative  Reunion — James  O.  Lyford^  Williamson, 

chairman;  William  J.  Ahem,  Henry  E.  Cham-  Automobile  Parade — Fred  L.  Johnson, 

berlin,  Benjamin  W.  Couch,  Milon  D.  Cum-  chairman;  Perley  E.  Badger,  H.  Dale  Brown, 

mings,  Nathaniel  E.  Martin,  Frank  J.  Pills-  Robert  W.  Brown,  William  D.  Chandler, 

bury,  Arthur  F.  Sturtevant,  John  Swenson,  William  Chamberlain,  Harold  L.  Darrah,  W. 

John  G.  Tallant,  Reuben  E.  Walker.  E.  Darrah,  Irving  D.  Dudley,  I.  E.  Gray, 

MiUTARY  AND  Civic  Parade — GcD.  J.  N.  Carl  A.  Hall,  Dr.  Adrian  H.  Hoyt,  Frank 

Patterson,  chairman;  John  B.  Abbott,  Gen.  Lamora. 

Frank  Battles,  Harry  C.  Brunei,  Col.  Solon  Decoration — Levin  J.  Chase,  chairman; 

A.  Cartrr,  Harry  M.  Cheney,  Capt.  Jacob  Frank   P.   Andrews,   Bennett  Batchelder, 

Conn,  Albert  P.  Davis,  Fred  M*  Dodge,  Maj.  William  H.  Dunlap,  Harry  G.  Emmons,  Ed- 

Joeeph  Gale,  WiUiam  C.  Green,  Capt.  Otis  G.  son  J.  Hill,  Charles  L.  Jackman,  David  E. 

Hon.  Samuel  Coffin  Eastman,  president  of  the  day.  Concord's  leading  citizen,  youngest 
son  of  Seth  and  Sarah  (Coffin)  Eastman,  was  born  in  Concord  July  11,  1837.  He  is  a  descend- 
ant of  Roger  Eastman,  who  settled  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  in  163S,  and  a  great  grandson  of  that 
Capt.  Ebenezer  Eastman  who  was  the  first  settler  of  Concord,  then  the  "Plantation  of  Penny- 
Cook"  in  1731,  long  the  leading  spirit  of  the  settlement,  prominent  in  public  affairs,  and  a 
brave  soldier  and  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  Mr.  Eastman  prepared  for  college 
at  Rockingham  Academy,  Hampton  Falls,  and  graduated  from  Brown  University,  with  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1857,  having  been  for  a  time  assistant  librarian  in  the  college.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Society,  and  was  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  after 
graduation.  He  studied  law  with  Hon.  Josiah  Minot  and  graduated  LL.  B.  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1859,  being  immediately  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commencing  practice  in  Con- 
cord, where  he  has  since  continued,  devoting  special  attention  to  insurance  and  corporation 
law,  in  which  lines  he  has  long  held  a  leading  position,  and  has  been  connected  with  many 
important  cases  in  the  state  and  United  States  Supreme  courts,  most  creditably  for  himself 
and  satisfactorily  to  his  clients.  He  has  been  and  still  is  counsel  for  many  important  corpora- 
tions. Long  interested  in  and  extensively  engaged  in  insurance,  he  organized  on  the  day  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  insurance  companies  from  the  state  upon  the  enactment  of  the 
'* Valued  Policy"  law  of  1895,  the  Concord  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he 
became  and  continues  president.  He  has  been  long  identified  with  the  management  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  has  been  president  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
whose  remarkable  success  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  his  careful  judgpent  and  direction.  He 
was  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  in  New  Hampshire  until  its  consolidation 
with  the  Boston  &  Maine,  has  been  long  a  director  of  the  Concord  &  Portsmouth,  and  is  actively 
identified  with  many  other  corporations.  He  served,  as  a  Republican,  in  the  legislature  of  1885 
when  he  was  speaker  of  the  house,  winning  high  reputation  as  a  parliamentarian,  and  was 
again  a  member  in  1893.  He  was  for  twelve  years  a  member  of  the  Concord  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; has  been  a  prominent  meml)er  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  serving  as  trustee, 
recording  secretary  and  president;  has  been  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Bar  Association; 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  was  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  Universal 
Congress  of  Lawyers  and  Jurists  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  He  has  traveled  widely,  written  exten- 
sively for  the  press,  and  delivered  many  important  occasional  addresses.  On  July  11,  1861, 
be  married  Mary  Clifford,  daughter  of  Judge  Albert  G.  Greene  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  died 
October  19,  1895.  ITieir  only  child,  Mary  Clifford  Eastman,  educated  in  the  Concord  schools 
and  Vassar  College,  an  accomplished  young  lady,  devoted  to  educational  and  philanthropic 
work,  greatly  beloved  and  esteemed  in  the  community,  died  a  few  years  since. 
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Murj^y,  Nebon  H.  Murray,  Ernest  P.  Rol> 
erta/tl.  F.  Robinson,  Eugene  Sullivan,  Daniel 
W.  Sullivan^  Jr.,  Charles  F.  Thompson,  Ben* 
jamin  C.  White. 

Historic  Floats — Capt.  Otis  G.  Ham- 
mond, chairman;  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Ayers, 
Hany  Courser,  Charles  H.  Gay,  John  P. 
George,  Isaac  Hill,  Walter  L.  Jenks,  Mrs. 
Belle  Marshall  Locke,  William  K.  McFarland, 
Frank  P.  Quimby,  Benjamin  S.  Rolfe,  George 
H.  Rolfe,  George  L.  Theobald.  Willis  D. 
Th<Hnp6on,  John  C.  Thome,  Joseph  T.  Walker. 
Spobts— David  J.  Adams,  chairman;  Wil- 


liam J.  Ahem,  Charles  A.  Bartlett,  Rov  W. 
Fraser,  Frank  K.  Kelley,  Fred  Le^ton, 
Frank  Nardini,  Harlan  C.  Pearson,  William 
L.  Reagan,  Charles  H.  Sinclair. 

Pageant — Louis  J.  Rxmdlett,  chairman; 
Miss  Harriett  S.  Emmons,  Mrs.  Otis  Ham- 
mond, Mrs.  C.  D.  Howard,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Howe, 
Mrs.  George  Lauder,  Charles  E.  Moores, 
Miss  Grace  Morrill,  Mrs.  D.  E.  SuUivan,  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Woodworth. 

Advebtisino,  Printinq  and  Badges — ^Ed- 
ward J.  Gallafl^er,  chairman;  John  D.  Bridge, 
William  D.  Chandler,  Thomas  Dyer,  Leon 
Evans,  Roy  E.  George,  John  P.  Kelley,  Jos- 
eidi  O.  W.  Phaneuf ,  James  W.  Tucker. 

MKMOBiAi^Eugene  J.  O'Neil,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Cavis  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hoague,  Mrs. 

C.  D.  Howard,  Miss  Annie  A.  McFarland, 
Miss  Grace  Morrill,  Miss  Mildred  Pearson, 
Miss  Gladys  Remick,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Rolfe,  Mrs. 

D.  E.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  John  C.  Thome,  the 
mayor  and  aldermen. 

Executive  CoMMrrrEE — ^Bennett  Batchel- 
der,  chairman;  Arthur  H.  Chase,  Ernest  S. 
Qiase,  John  S.  B.  Davie,  I.  Leon  Evans, 
Chaiies  J.  French,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Howard, 
Henry  H.  Metcalf,  Joseph  O.  W.  Phaneuf, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rolfe,  Henry  W.  Stevens. 


The  plan  of  the  celebration,  as  de- 
tennmed  upon  by  the  GeneraJ  Com- 
mittee, comprehended  a  three  days' 
observance,  covering  Sunday,  Mon<-> 
day  and  Tuesday,  June  6,  7  and  8. 
It  was  proposed  that  services  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion  be  held  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  city  on  Simday 
morning,  and  that  all  join  in  a  grand 
union  service,  at  7.45  in  the  evening, 
music  being  furnished  by  the  united 
choirs  of  the  city,  under  the  direction 
of  Charles  S.  Conant,  durector  of  the 
Concord  Oratorio  Society,  and  teacher 
of  music  in  the  public  schools,  with 
Mrs.  Cora  Fuller  Straw  as  accom- 
panist. Representatives  Hall  in  the 
State  House  was  selected  as  the  most 
fitting  place  for  this  meeting  and  for 
the  other  public  gatherings  incident  to 
the  celebration. 

For  Monday,  the  second  day — ^the 
anniversary  day  proper — a  grand  mil- 
itary and  civic  parade  was  planned 
for  the  forenoon,  the  same  embracing 
the  entire  National  Guard  of  the  state, 
and  all  the  various  uniformed  civic 
organizations  in  the  city,  and  such 
other  organizations  and  societies  as 
might  care  to  participate;  the  his- 
torical or  anniversary  exercises  to  be 
held  in  the  afternoon,  at  1.30.  Hon. 
Samuel  C.  Eastman  was  selected  as 


Hon.  Chakles  Robert  Corning,  historian  of -the  day,  is  a  native  and  life-long  resident  of 
Gonoofd,  bom  December  20.  1865,  son  of  Robert  N.  and  Mary  L.  (Woodman)  Coming.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Concord  public  schools,  Phillips  Andover  Academy  and  by  private  tutors. 
He  studied  law  with  Marshall  &  Chase,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  March,  1882.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  elected  a  representative  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire legislature,  but  did  not  take  his  seat,  going  abroad  for  two  years,  on  accoimt  of  ill  healtn. 
After  his  return  he  was  again  chosen  to  the  house,  in  March,  1883,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  committees  on  Education  and  Judiciary.  In  November,  1888,  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  from  the  Tenth  District  and  served  at  the  next  biennial  session  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Incorporations  and  member  of  the  conmaittees  on  Revision  of  the  Laws  and  Military 
Affairs.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Concord  City  Library  from  1887  to  1891,  and  of  the  State 
Library  from  1887  to  1892.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Concord  Board  of  Education  in  1881-82, 
1884-87,  and  chairman  of  the  board  nine  years,  from  1889.  He  served  four  years  as  an  assist- 
ant attorney  in  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Washington,  imder  Attomey-Generals  Miller 
and  Olney.  He  was  chairman  of  the  building  committee  of  Union  District,  Concord,  having 
in  charge  the  erection  of  the  New  High  School,  Manual  Training,  and  Garrison  School  build- 
ings. In  June,  1899,  he  was  appointed,  by  Govemor  Rollins,  judge  of  probate  for  the  coimty 
of  Merrimack,  and  has  served  since  with  conspicuous  ability.  In  November,  1902,  he  waa 
elected  mayor  of  Concord,  as  the  Republican  nominee,  and  twice  reelected,  serving  six  years 
in  all — a  longer  term  than  any  previous  mayor.  He  was  for  several  years  a  trustee  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  is  a  member  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  a  member  of  the  Wonolancet  CJlub,  the  Concord  Board  of  Trade,  and  Blazing  Star 
Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  Judge  Coming  is  a  close  student,  graceful  and  voluminous  writer, 
has  published  several  books  and  monographs,  and  has  delivered  many  lectures  and  occasional 
addmses.   Dartmouth  College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1887. 
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president  of  the  day,  Judge  Charles 
R.  Coming  as  historian,  and  Rev.  W. 
H.  P.  Faunce,  D.  D.,  president  of 
Brown  University,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Concord  High  School,  as  orator. 
Gen.  J.  N.  Patterson  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  parade  as  chief 
marshal.  A  concert  by  Nevers'  Third 
Regiment  Band  was  provided  for 
Monday  evening,  following  an  his- 
torical pageant,  presented  in  White 
Park  by  students  of  the  Parker  School 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal. 
Miss  Luella  Dickerman,  featuring 
scenes  in  Concord's  early  history,  this 
being  scheduled  for  4.15  p.  m. 

The  essential  features  of  the  cele- 
bration arranged  for  Tuesday,  June  8, 
were  a  grand  parade  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial floats  and  of  decorated  auto- 
mobiles, to  come  off  in  the  forenoon, 
to  be  followed  by  a  reunion  of  all 
surviving  members  of  the  legislature 
and  state  government,  at  the  State 
House  in  the  afternoon,  commencing 
at  1.30  o'clock,  with  Hon.  Hosea  W. 
Parker  of  Claremont,  the  oldest  sur- 
viving member  of  the  legislature,  in 
point  of  service  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  act  in  such  capacity,  who  repre- 
sented the  town  of  Lempster  in  the 
House  in  1859  and  1860,  fifty-five 
and  fifty-six  years  ago,  presiding  over 
the  meeting. 

For .  the  same  afternoon  a  pro- 
gramme of  Sports  was  provided,  in- 
cluding a  Marathon  race  from  Pena- 
cook,  and  various  short  races,  for 
handsome  prizes,  on  State  Street;  also 
the  dedication  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies of  a  historic  boulder  on  the 
Walker  School  grounds,  under  the 
auspices  of  Rumford  Chapter, D. A. R., 
and  of  Memorial  drinking  fountains  at 
the  North  and  South  school  play 
grounds. 

Following  is  the  detailed  pro- 
gram arranged  for  the  Sunday  even- 
ing service: 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  6,  7.45  P.  M. 
Recessional  Kipling — Huss 
United  Choirs 

Invocation 

Rev.  James  Greer 


Scripture  Lesson 

Rev.  W.  Stanley  Emery 
Anniversary  Hymn 

Rev.  N.  F.  Carter.  Tune  of  Duke  Street 
Choirs  and  Congregation 

Prayer 

Rev.  Horace  B.  Williams,  Ph.  D. 
Hymn — "A  Mighty  Fortress"  Luther 
Sermon 

Rev.  John  Vannevar,  D.  D. 
Hymn— "God  of  Our  Fathers,"  D.  C.  Roberts 
Benediction 

Rev.  George  H.  Reed,  D.  D. 

The  program  for  the  anniversary 
exercises,  Monday  afternoon,  included 
music  by  Nevers*  and  BlaisdelFs  Or- 
chestra at  the  opening,  with  a  brief 
address  by  President  Eastman;  In- 
vocation by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stacy, 
D.  D.;  Words  of  Welcome  by  Mayor 
Charles  J.  French;  Response  by  Gov. 
Holland  H.  Spaulding;  Singing  of 
Longfellow's  "Ship  of  State,''  by  the 
Concord  Oratorio  Society,  Charles  S. 
Conant,  director,  and  Miss  Ada  M. 
Aspinwall,  accompanist,  the  orchestra 
also  accompanying;  Historical  Ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Charles  R.  Corning; 
Singing  of  "The  Pilgrims,"  by  the 
Oratorio  Society;  Oration  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.  D.;  Singing  of 
"America"  by  the  chorus  and  audi- 
ence; Benediction  by  Rt.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward M.  Parker,  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
New  Hampshire. 

The  historical  address  by  Judge 
Corning,  follows,  in  full: 

HISTORICAL  ADDRESS 
By  Charlbs  R.  Corning 

We  meet  here  today  to  celebrate  in  be- 
coming manner  an  event  singularly  blended 
with  both  historical  and  political  interest 
and  significance.  We  are  not  observing  our 
birthday  for  that  had  taken  place  in  1725, 
almost  half  a  century  before.  In  this  respect 
then,  today's  observance  is  unusual.  In 
June,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the 
territory  now  within  our  municipal  boimdar- 
ies  had  been  recognized  and  inhabited  for 
more  than  a  generation,  first  as  the  Plantation 
of  Penacook  and  a  few  years  later  as  Rumford. 

The  generation  of  frontier  life  so  full  of 
privation  and  peril  had  passed  away.  By 
1765  the  terror  of  savage  foes  who  struck 
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Without  warning  had  disappeared  and  the 
scattered  fanners  were  no  longer  haunted  by 
feai3  of  slaughter  and  pillage.   Nearly  twenty 
years  had  passed  since  the  massacre,  so  called, 
OBI  the  Millville  road,  while  to  the  North, 
'WoUe  and  his  redcoats  had  crushed  forever 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies. 

The  continued  menace  had  been  removed 
and  with  it  went  the  constant  fear  that  had 
followed  and  kept  company  with  the  home- 
makers  on  their  wilderness  farms.   But  the 
repose  {or  which,  during  those  early  years, 
the  settlera  had  fought  and  suffered  did  not 
come  with  the  fall  of  Canada.   Blood  had 
be^  freely  shed;  death  in  most  horrible  shape 
had  descended  upon  the  stricken  settlement 
tixDe  and  time  again  during  those  years  of 
tOTor  and  alarm.    Now  that  peace  had 
fallen  over  the  land  and  all  fear  of  savage 
foray  removed  a  happy  and  prosperous  era 
flecmed  assured.    The  North  American  con- 
tinent was  fcff  the  first  time  practically  Eng- 
Mi  in  government,  language,  literature  and 
aspiration. 

New  England  had  great  cause  to  rejoice 
and  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  was  no 
ipwgnificant  part  of  New  England  when  peace 
was  made  in  1763;  consequently  our  people 
partook  of  the  general  joy  and  looked  forward 
to  years  of  prosperous  happiness.  But  this 
feeling  of  relief  and  security  so  general  else- 
where was  mingled  with  vexation  and  appre- 
hension on  the  bulks  of  the  Merrimack. 
Here  in  this  smiling  valley  was  gathering  a 
ckmd  of  portentous  menace.  It  no  longer 
was  the  lurking  savage  that  sent  an  ever 
present  fear  among  the  httle  homesteads  but 
a  cause  wholly  different  and  peculiarly  per- 
taining to  Penacook.  Other  towns  exempt 
from  the  perplexities  hovering  over  Penacook 
or  Rumford  quickly  recovered  from  the 
wounds  and  sufferings  entailed  by  the  long 
strife  and  waxed  contented  and  strong,  but 
iK>t  BO  with  the  unfortimate  dwellers  whose 
an  was  comprised  within  the  ancient  bounda- 
ries of  what  is  now  Concord. 

These  men  and  their  fathers,  farmers  all, 
turning  away  from  the  older  towns  nearer  the 
coast  line,  had  broken  into  the  wilderness  and 
Vk  sditude  and  hardship  had  subdued  the 
wining  intervale  to  their  uses.  Here  harassed 
by  cruel  and  alert  savages  they  had  laid  out 
their  k>iB  and  built  their  habitations  and  they 


had  suffered  much.  Four  decades  had  passed 
since  the  repeatedly  granted  charters  of  Pena- 
cook by  Massachusetts  had  become  effective 
through  actual  and  permanent  occupation. 
As  we  measinre  time  in  our  country  1725  seems 
very  faint  and  far  away,  and  doubtless  that 
date  seemed  somewhat  remote  to  the  Rum- 
ford  people  in  1765.  A  generation  separated 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  period  and 
in  that  time  much  had  occmred. 

Try  as  we  may  we  cannot  comprehend 
fully  the  threatening  situation  that  confronted 
these  settlers,  or  measure  adequately  their 
mental  distress.  Here  they  were  living  on 
the  land  which  they  had  wrested  from  nature 
and  defended  throughout  a  long  war,  marked 
with  bloody  occurrences  close  by  their  own 
hearthstones,  and  now,  when  strife  had  been 
laid  forever,  they  were  threatened  with  a 
danger  immediate  and  appalling.  It  was  no 
longer  the  menace  of  the  French  and  Indian 
that  they  had  to  fear  and  meet;  it  was  a  suit 
at  law,  peaceable  in  its  procedure,  but  paralyz- 
ing in  its  purp>ose. 

The  name  commonly  given  to  that  long 
continued  series  of  law  suits  having  for  their 
direct  purpose  the  ousting  of  the  settlers  and 
the  dispossession  of  their  farms  was  the  Bow 
Controversy.  When  we  look  about  us  today 
and  consider  the  respective  relations  of  Bow 
with  Concord,  it  seems  incredible  that  a 
difl&culty  so  serious  could  have  arisen  between 
these  neighboring  and  friendly  towns. 

Dwelling  side  by  side,  drawn  toward  each 
other  by  the  closest  of  interests,  we  of  this 
generation  fail  utterly  to  understand  what 
it  all  was  about.  In  every  possible  point  of 
view  as  we  look  at  it  the  momentous  question 
that  so  long  vexed  the  pioneers,  of  Rumford 
seems  as  unreal  and  illusory  as  it  is  remote  in 
time.  Remote  as  we  count  the  years,  yes, 
but  to  those  home-making  men  and  women 
it  was  profoundly  substantial  in  texture  and 
purpose.  Historians  have  often  made  that 
episode  an  important  feature  of  their  work 
and  have  investigated  the  ancient  records 
and  given  us  the  result  of  their  ripe  studies. 
The  subject  has  possessed  a  singular  interest 
to  the  historical  student,  and  the  reason  is 
easy  to  explain.  The  interest  aroused  by  the 
Bow  Controversy  consists  in  the  various  and 
unusual  official  relationship  surrounding  it 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  First,  there 
are  the  quaint  and  conflicting, — perhaps  I 
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had  better  say  the  confusing  charters  under 
the  sign  manual  of  the  Stuart  kings  which 
«oleninly  confirmed  vast  grants  of  territory 
that  never  wholly  existed,  or,  at  all  events, 
have  not  to  this  day  been  definitely  dis- 
•covered.  But  the  kings  must  not  be  blamed  as 
the  cause  of  those  charter  troubles.  North 
America,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  was 
hterally  terra  incognita  and  all  knowledge  re- 
.specting  its  size,  shape  and  situation  rested  on 
supposition  and  unscientific  surveys.  Nothing 
was  thoroughly  understood  beyond  the  fact 
that  England  was  some  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant across  the  uncharted  Atlantic,  and  that 
one  of  Nature's  stupendous  secrets  lay  con- 
cealed somewhere  in  the  regions  of  the  setting 
sun.  As  we  review  the  history  of  the  period, 
we  begin  to  comprehiend  the  confusion  and 
contradictory  results  attending  those  early 
exploits  in  the  new  continent. 

And  one  of  the  direct  results  springing  out 
of  that  condition  of  public  affairs  affected 
most  smously  the  settlers  of  Rumford  and 
thdr  hard-won  farms.  And  we  of  this  gen- 
eration, so  remote  from  that  vexed  and  im- 
periled gen^tion^of  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  are  enabled  to  trace  with 
certainty  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
this  celebration  and  to  understand  clearly 
that  today  marks  the  anniversary  of  a  very 
unusual  historical  event.  That  we  have  done 
wisely  to  observe  this  occasion  must  be  the 
judgment  of  all. 

Not  to  have  taken  official  notice  of  the  day 
would  have  been  a  sad  reflection,  a  regrettable 
■departure  from  cherished  traditions. 

This  is  no  mere  holiday  suggested  by  a 
barren  date  in  the  calendar  of  the  past.  It 


is  infinitely  more  than  that.  It  is  the  day 
that  marks  the  culmination  of  Rumford's 
struggles  and  self  denials  and  courageous 
resolution  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  story  may  well  furnish 
a  theme  for  the  historian  and  the  orator. 

Merely  a  faint  outline  remains  of  the  wilder- 
ness farms  and  their  rude  habitations  as  we 
look  back  over  the  intervening  years.  We 
must  call  imagination  to  our  aid  if  we  would 
make  the  outlines  clearer  and  better  defined. 

We  shall  see,  as  in  a  faded  picture,  not  only 
the  little  frontier  plantation  scattered  along 
the  fertile  valley  from  Horseshoe  Pond  south- 
ward with  the  log  meeting-house  half  way 
down  the  clearing,  and  not  far  away  the 
dwelling  of  the  young,  minister. 

'*Half  house  of  God,  half  castle  'gainst 
the  foe." 

But  hovering  over  that  community  were 
darkening  skies  presaging  disaster  to  one  and 
aU. 

To  present  that  situation  to  you  so  that  its 
causes  and  results  may  be  understood,  it  is 
necessary  to  review  in  part,  at  least,  the  annals 
preceding  the  fomiding  of  Penacook,  assisting 
us  to  comprehend  the  situation  confronting 
the  founders  of  the  little  settlement.  I  re- 
ferred a  moment  ago  to  the  confused  and 
conflicting  charters  granted  by  the  Stuart 
kings  in  the  days  when  knowledge  of  our 
continent  was  dim  and  uncertain.  And  to 
one  of  those  charters  may  be  attributed  the 
beginning  of  this  trouble.  Charles  the  First, 
under  the  date  of  March  4,  1628-29,  gave  to 
the  governor  and  assistants  of  the  Massachu- 
setts company  a  charter  embracing  all  the 


Rev.  George  Harlow  Reed,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  was  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  March  24,  1858.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  city,  where  he  began  his  studies,  which  were  continued  in  Phillips-Exeter  Academy; 
Boeton  University  and  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  After  a  pastorate  of  four  years  in  the 
Winslow  Congregational  Church,  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  nearly  seven  years  in  the  North  Church, 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  the  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  June  30,  1898.  Doctor  Reed  has  labored  for  the  past  seventeen  years  in  the  spirit  of  his 
]>redece8sorB  and  the  chiu-ch  is  united  and  prosperous.  This  "Church  of  Christ"  was  organ- 
wed  November  18,  1730,  and  Doctor  Reed  is  the  sixth  pastor  in  the  one  hundred  eighty-five 
years  of  the  church's  history — a  record  without  an  equal  probabl>^  in  the  whole  country.  The 
succession  of  pastorates  is  as  follows:  Rev.  Timothy  Walker,  ordained  and  installed  November 
18,  1730;  diea  September  1,  1782;  pastorate,  fifty-two  years.  Rev.  Israel  Evans,  A.  M.,  (chap- 
lain in  the  American  Army,  1775-1783)  installed  July  1, 1789;  dismissed  July  1, 1797;  pastorate, 
ei^t  years.  Rev.  Asa  McFarland,  D.  D.,  ordained  and  installed  March  7,  1798;  dis- 
miasea  March  23,  1825;  pastorate,  twenty-seven  years.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  D.  D.,  or- 
dained and  installed  March  23, 1825;  dismissed  September  12, 1867;  pastorate,  forty-two  years. 
Rev.  Franklin  Deming  Ayer,  D.  D.,  installed  September  12,  1867;  di.smisseid  Sejptember  12, 
1897;  pastorage,  thirty  years,  Pastor  Emeritus;  Rev.  George  Harlow  Reed,  D.D.,  installed 
June       1898;  the  present  pastor. 
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territory  lying  between  an  easterly  and 
westerly  Ikie,  running  three  miles  north  of  any 
part  of  the  Merrimack  River,  and  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific.  To 
read  this  document  clothed  in  quaint  phrase- 
ology, descriptive  of  extraordinary  boundaries 
and  more  extraordinary  royal  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  and  other  mines  "and  minerals 
whatsoever,"  is  to  give  one  a  curious  impres- 
sion of  the  close  association  of  exaggerated 
and  illustory  topography,  religious  influence 
and  the  overweening  love  of  earthly  riches, 
all  so  characteristic  of  the  period. 

Among  the  errors  held  by  King  Charles  and 
his  coimcil  was  one  that  seems  to  us,  in  our 
day,  almost  mirth  inspiring;  it  was  then  be- 
lieved that  America  was  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  and  that  the  distance  across  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  was  comparatively 
diort.    Balboa  had 

"stared  with  all  his  men, 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.^' 

He  had  traversed  the  isthmus  jungle  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and,  from  his  discovery,  it  was 
readily  assumed  that  the  northern  part  of 
the  continent  partook  of  sinular  dimension. 
But  the  critical  error  found  in  the  king's 
charter,  and  which  subsequently  became  the 


source  whence  sprang  the  woes  that  threat- 
ened the  people  of  Rumford,  were  the  words 
"three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  River." 

The  navigators  and  explorers  of  an  earlier 
date,  who  visited  the  New  England  coast, 
thought  that  the  general  course  of  our  rivesr 
was  east  and  west  according  to  the  direction 
at  Newburyport  near  its  mouth,  and  that 
misdescription  became  incorporated  in  the 
charter  of  1628-29,  thereby  adding  largely 
to  the  legal  entanglements  of  the  period. 

Unfortunately  that  charter  was  not  the 
only  one  to  cause  dissention  and  give  rise 
to  htigation  lasting  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half.  Interwoven  with  this  docimient  was 
a  prior  charter,  granted  by  the  crown  to  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  and  to  John  Mason,  with 
which  the  Massachusetts  charter  conflicted 
in  many  material  provisions.  The  court 
circles  at  London  were  obsessed  with  day 
dreams  of  Spanish  galleons  laden  deep  with 
ingots  of  silver  and  chests  of  precious  stones, 
and  monarch  and  courtiers  alike  were  impa- 
tient to  behold  at  the  Tower  dock  a  repetition 
of  that  scene  which  had  so  often  been  enacted 
at  the  Tower  of  Gold  in  Seville.  The  imagi- 
nation of  man  had  been  touched  and  stimu- 
lated as  never  before. 

We  are  prone  to  venture  the  belief  that  the 


Rt.  Rev.  William  Woodruff  Niles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bom  May  24, 1832,  died  March  31, 1914. 
He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  F.  and  Delia  (Woodruff)  Niles,  bom  at  Hatley,  P.  Q.,  and  educated 
in  the  public  schools^  the  local  Academy,  Derby  (Vt.)  Academy,  and  Trinity  College,  Hajrt- 
ford.  Conn.,  graduatm^  from  the  latter  in  1857.  He  taught  school  six  months  at  the  a^e  of 
seventeen,  before  entermg  college,  and  after  graduation  was  an  instmctor  one  year  at  Tnnity 
C}o]lege  and  two  years  in  the  Hartford  High  School.  He  then  entered  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  1861.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Bishop 
Williams  of  Connecticut,  at  Middletown;  and  a  priest  in  June,  1862,  at  Wiscassett  Me.,  by 
Bidiop  Buraess,  the  great  first  bishop  of  Maine.  His  first  parish  was  at  Wiscassett,  where  he 
remained  tm  1864,  when  he  became  professor  of  Latin  at  Trinity  College,  remaining  until 
1870,  being  also,  for  the  last  three  years,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church  at  Warehouse  Point, 
Oram.  In  Jime,  1870,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Hampshire,  and  consecrated, 
September  21,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Smith,  bishop  of  Kentucky.  He  entered  immediately 
iip<m  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  continuing  the  performance  of  the  same  with  conspicuous 
ability  and  fidelity  through  life — a  term  of  service  seldom  equaled — during  which  he  not  only 
served  the  church,  but  the  state  and  the  community,  in  which  he  lived  with  devoted  loyalty. 
Hie  New  Hampshire  diocese  grew  in  every  wajr  during  his  administration,  being  now  seveial 
times  lareer  than  when  he  assimaed  the  clirection  of  its  affairs.  In  connection  with  his  serv- 
ice as  bi»bop  he  also  held  the  position  of  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Concord.  In  1906, 
Rev.  Edward  MelviUe  Parker  was  appointed  coadjutor,  on  account  of  the  advancing  years 
and  failing  strength  of  Bishop  Niles.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Bishop  Niles  was 'president 
of  tlw5  trustees  of  St.  Paul's  School,  St.  Mary's  School,  and  the  Holdemess  School  for  Boys. 
He  was  made  a  joint  editor  of  The  Churchman  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  conunission  to  revise  the  book  of  conunon  prayer,  and  of  that  to  revise  the 
margmal  readings  of  the  English  Bible.  His  fortieth  anniversary  as  bishopof  New  Hampshire 
was  duly  celebrated  by  the  diocese  in  1910.  He  married,  June  5,  1862,  Bertha  Olmstead  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  who  survives  him,  with  two  sons,  Edward  Cullen  Niles,  chairman  of  the  New 
Hampcdiire  Public  Service  Conunission,  and  Rev.  William  Porter  Niles,  rector  of  the  Church 
<d  the  Crood  Shepherd,  Nashua;  and  two  daughters,  Miss  Mary  Niles  and  Miss  Bertha  Niles, 
teacher  of  art  and  modem  languages  at  St.  Mary's  School,  Concord.  • 
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love  of  gain  is  peculiarly  a  growth  incident  to 
our  own  era  and  conditions,  but  I  think  we 
forget  human  nature  in  our  deduction. 

No  modem  historian  has  given  deeper 
study  to  our  Colonial  period  than  that  dis- 
tinguished son  of  New  England,  the  late 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  said: 

"At  the  court  of  Ciiarles  the  First  every- 
thing was  matter  of  influence  or  purchase. 
The  founders  of  Massachusetts  were  men 
just  abreast  of  their  time,  and  not  in  advance 
of  it.  It  has  never  been  explained  how  the 
•charter  of  1629  was  originally  secured. 

"That  the  original  patentees  of  Massa- 
chusetts bribed  some  courtier  near  the  king, 
and  through  him  bought  their  charter,  is 
wholly  probable.  Everyone  bribed,  and 
almost  everyone  about  the  king  took  bribes. 
That  the  patentees  had  powerful  influence  at 
court  is  certain:  exactly  where  it  lay  is  not 
apparent. " 

Later  in  my  narrative  I  shall  call  your 
attention  to  a  similar  condition  of  the  official 
mind  and  the  intimate  influences  surrounding 
it  that  enveloped  the  little  vice-regal  court 


at  Portsmouth,  which,  on  a  smaller  stage, 
exhibited  those  acts  of  avarice  so  prevalent  in 
London.  Disappointed  because  the  golden 
shower  had  never  enriched  them,  the  kingly 
circle  looked  greedily  about,  seeking  a  sub- 
stitute source  of  riches  with  which  to  replen- 
ish their  coffers.  Fishing  there  was,  but  the 
sea  would  not  yield  its  wealth  without  prepa- 
ration and  labor,  continued  and  severe,  and 
trade  and  commerce  were  undignified  and 
unpromising;  but  there  still  was  left  the  vast 
and  imexplored  continent  inviting  exploita- 
tion. Consequently  charter  after  charter 
came  from  the  English  crown  granting  tracts 
of  land  bounded  and  described  beyond  the 
skill  of  man  to  ascertain.  The  grants,  incon- 
sistent with  one  another,  oveflapped,  inter- 
fered and  conflicted.  The  evil  and  mis- 
fortune, resulting  from  these  ill-conditioned 
charters,  outlived  the  House  of  Stuart  and 
continued  beyond  the  period  when  the  House 
of  Brunswick  relinquished  its  sovereignty 
over  the  young  Republic. 

The  inevitable  disagreements  over  counter 
claims,  inherent  in  the  series  of  inconsistent 


Hon.  John  Kimball^  mayor  of  Concord  in  1872-73-74-75,  and  in  many  capacities  conspic- 
uous in  public  and  busmess  life,  was  bom  in  Canterbury  April  13,  1821,  and  died  in  Concord 
June  1,  1913,  full  of  years  and  of  honors  won  in  faithful  and  efficient  service  of  city,  state  and 
humanity  at  large.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  Benjamin  and  Ruth  (Ames)  Kimball.  His  edu- 
cation, 90  far  as  schools  were  concerned,  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Boscawen,  and 
one  year  in  the  old  Concord  Academy;  but  in  the  great  school  of  practical  experience  he  was  a 
life-long  student  and  took  many  degrees  both  "honorary"  and  "in  course."  He  also  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.,  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1882.  He  commenced  the 
active  work  of  life  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  worked  six  months,  at  $6  per  month, 
for  Col.  Henry  Gerrish,  on  what  is  now  ^the  Merrimack  County  Farm.  At  seventeen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  millwright,  giving  four  years  to  its  mastery,  and  subsequently 
pursued  that  business  in  various  Merrimack  Valley  cities  and  towns.  In  1848  he  took  charge 
of  the  newly  constructed  Concord  railroad  shops,  and  in  1850  was  made  master  mechanic 
of  the  road,  serving  till  1858.  In  1856  and  1857  ne  was  a  member  of  the  Concord  city  council 
and  its  president  in  the  latter  year.  In  1858  and  1859  he  represented  Ward  Five,  Concord,  in 
the  state  legislature.  From  1859  to  1862  he  was  city  marshal  and  tax  collector.  From  1862 
to  1869  he  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  Second  New  Hampshire  District.  His 
four  years  of  service  as  mayor  of  Concord  were  characterized  by  marked  improvement  in  the 
material  affairs  of  the  city,  and  in  subsequent  years  he  was  chairman  of  important  building 
committees,  both  for  the  city  and  state,  his  most  conspicuous  service  in  this  regard  being  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  had  in  charge  the  construction  of  the  new  state  prison. 
He  rCT)resented  the  Concord  district  in  the  state  senate  in  the  legislature  of  1881-82,  and  was 
presiaent  of  that  body.  For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Kimball  was  treasurer  of  the  Republican 
State  Conmiittee,  and  was  always  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  party  cause,  as  he  was  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  being  one  of  the  strong  * 'pillars'*  sustaining  the  Concord  South 
Church  in  all  lines  of  its  work.  He  was  manv  years  president  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Home  and 
the  New  Hampshire  Centennial  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  treasurer  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Bible  Society  and  the  New  Hampshire  Orphans*  Home,  which  latter  institution  was  an  object 
of  liberal  benefaction  at  his  hands.  He  was  also  one  of  three  donors  of  a  fine  public  library  to 
the  town  of  Boscawen  wherein  his  early  life  was  spent.  He  married,  May  27,  1846,  Maria 
Phillips  of  Rupert,  Vt.,  who  died  December  22,  1894,  leaving  one  daughter,  Clara  Maria,  wife 
of  Augustine  R.  Ayers.  October  15,  1895,  he  married.  Miss  Charlotte  Atkinson  of  Nashua, 
from  a  leading  Boscawen  family,  by  whom  he  is  survived.  "Honest  John"  Kimball,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  was  indeed,  a  public  benefactor,  and  a  representative  of  the  best  type  of 
sturdy  manhood  and  patriotic  citizenship. 
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charters  and  grants,  were  not  immediately 
felt  by  the  rival  patentees,  and  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  far  advanced  before  this 
conditioa  began  to  excite  comment  and  inves- 
tigation. As  long  as  those  mischief-making 
boundaries  criss-crossed  a  dense  wilderness 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  Christendom, 
Tinthmg  was  done.  The  little  towns  on  the 
coast  with  the  fringe  of  settlements  a  few 
leagues  inland  were  aJl  there  was  to  New  Eng- 
land. Strawberry  Bank,  Dover,  Hampton 
and  Exeter  were  New  Hampshire  towns  and 
were  not  entirely  in  accord  with  their  neigh- 
bors of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

As  the  population  increased,  men  turned 
their  thoughts  toward  home  making  in  the 
mysterious  and  practically  imknown  region 
\ym%  to  the  northward,  and  they  began  to 
petition  the  general  court  for  grants  of  town- 
ships. Those  petitions  compelled  the  author- 
ities to  examine  the  royal  charters  and  to 
determine,  if  possible,  the  extent  of  their 
boundary  lines.  Accordingly,  in  1652,  Massa- 
chusetts undertook  to  establish  her  dominion 
over  what  is  now  New  Hampshire  by  sending 


a  party  to  locate  the  point  expressed  in  the 
charter  as  "three  miles  north  of  the  Merri- 
mack River. And  right  here  I  must  ask  you 
to  bear  in  mind  the  seventeenth  century  rela- 
tions between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire for  they,  in  part,  explain  and  account 
for  that  hurtful  practice  of  giving  away  town- 
ships with  so  liberal  a  hand.  Owing  to  perils, 
disputes  and  dissentions,  those  two  political 
units  forgot  for  a  while  the  enmities  engen- 
dered by  inconsistent  royal  charters  and  drew 
together  for  political  purposes.  Be  the  reasons 
what  they  may,  our  four  little  New  Hampshire 
towns,  independent  of  one  another,  were 
annexed  to  the  larger  colony  in  1642,  then 
restored,  and  late^  in  the  century  they  were 
again  placed  under  Massachusetts  junsdio- 
tion.  The  early  history  of  New  Hampshire, 
interesting  as  it  is  to  the  historian,  is  too 
involved  and  confused  to  be  treated  ade- 
quately on  this  occasion.  Frank  B.  Sanbonii 
in  his  history  of  our  state,  summarizes  the 
existing  conditions  of  affairs  in  these  words: 
"The  situation  of  New  Hampshire  for  more 
than  eighty  years  after  its  permanent  settle- 


HoN.  Ltman  Dewet  Stevens^  bom  in  Piermont,  September  20,  1821,  died  in  Concord 
March  27,  1910.  He  received  his  preperatory  education  at  Haverhill  Academy  and  ^ad- 
uated  &om  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  1843,  among  his  classmates  being  the  late  Hon« 
Hany  Bingham  of  Littleton.  Following  graduation  he  was  for  a  time  principal  of  the  academy 
at  Stanstead,  Canada,  and  later  assistant  to  Prof.  Jonathan  Tenney,  in  charge  of  Pembroke 
Acadiony.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  E.  C.  Johnson  at  Derby,  Vt., 
completed  the  same  with  the  late  Hon.  Ira  Perlev  of  Concord,  later  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  October,  1847,  conmiencing  practice  in  Concord, 
and  continuing  through  life.  Aside  from  his  legal  practice  which  became  extensive  and  prof- 
itable, Mr.  Stevens  became  prominent  in  public  political  and  business  affairs.  He  was  city 
solicitor  in  1855-56,  served  in  the  general  court  in  1860  and  1861,  and  again  in  1866  and  1867, 
being  mayor  of  Concord  the  latter  two  years;  was  a  Republican  presidential  elector  in  1872. 
and  a  state  senator  in  1885.  He  represented  New  Hampshire  at  the  dedication  of  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Gett)rsburg,  and  was  near  President  Lincoln  during  the  delivery  of  his  immortal 
address  on  that  occasion.  He  also  served  as  a  commissioner  to  adjust  the  suspended  war 
claims  of  New  Hampshire  against  the  United  States.  He  was  a  director  of  the  National 
State  Capital  Bank  from  1865,  and  president  of  the  Merrimack  County  Savings  Bank  from  its 
incorporation.  He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  College 
at  Durimm,  and  for  some  time  the  acting  president  of  the  college.  He  was  long  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  New  Hampshire  Home  Missionary  Society;  had  been  a  trustee  of  Kimball 
Union  Academy,  and  of  Boscawen  Academy,  and  a  member  of  the  Concord  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Achsah  French,  daughter  of  Capt.  Theodore 
Frnich  of  Concord,  who  died  in  July,  1863,  and  later  to  Miss  Frances  C.  Brownell,  of  Ash- 
eutnet,  Mass.,  who  survives  him.  Four  children  also  survive — Miss  Margaret;  Henry  W. 
Stevens,  a  well-known  Concord  lawyer;  William  L.  Stevens,  now  also  a  lawyer,  and  Fannie 
B.,  wife  of  Henry  L.  Clark  of  Suncook.  The  Concord  Monitor^  of  March  27,  1910,  in  an  edi- 
torial from  the  pen  of  Hon.  George  H.  Moses,  speaking  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Stevens,  said: 
"A  lon^  life,  filled  with  good  de^b,  crowned  with  honors  and  aftection,  and  sweetened  in  all 
its  relations  by  a  kindly  humor,  has  closed  with  the  death  of  Hon.  Lyman  Dewey  Stevens,  and 
a  venerable  and  venerated  figure  is  removed  from  Concord's  daily  sight  and  intercourse. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Stevens  touched  the  life  and  activities  of  the  community  most  helpfully  and 
at  many  points,  and  sustained  these  relations,  even  under  the  weight  of  his  years  to  so  recent 
a  day  that  his  death,  despite  the  span  of  life  which  it  brings  to  an  end,  is  as  of  one  removed 
antimelv  from  a  career  of  great  usefulness;  and  the  loss  of  his  counsel  and  assistance  will  be 
keenly  felt  in  many  places  where  it  was  valued  and  depended  upon." 
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ment  in  1623  was  anomalous  far  beyond  the 
irregularity  of  most  of  the  colonies.  This 
was  a  result  of  frequent  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  intrusion  of  Massachusetts  into 
the  affairs  of  New  Hampshire,  b^un  and  con- 
tinued through  the  English  Revolution  of 
1640-60;  and,  afterwards,  by  the  effort  of 
the  Stuart  kings  to  overthrow  the  Massa- 
chusetts charter  and  place  all  New  England 
under  one  government  as  crown  colonies. 
After  these  long-pursued  and  partially  suc- 
cessful efforts  had  failed,  by  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688-89,  the  interference,  both 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  royal  favorites  in 
England,  was  prolonged  until  1741,  when  New 
Hampshire  finally  became  an  independent 
province,  with  its  own  established  bounds, 
governors,  and  legislatures." 

During  many  years  prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Benning  Wentworth  as  governor,  in 
1741,  New  Hampshire  had  had  a  succession 
oi  lieutenant-governors  with  councils  and 
assembhes,  whose  doings  form  an  interesting 
series  of  official  squabbles  and  jealousies 
reflecting  in  miniature  the  example  set  at  the 
Palace  of  Saint  James. 

Both  the  general  court  at  Boston  and  the 


assembly  at  Portsmouth,  with  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  respective  governors  and 
lieutenant-governors,  had  carried  the  practice 
of  granting  town  charters  in  each  other's 
territory  to  the  danger  point,  menacing  domes- 
tic peace.  New  Hampshire  had,  undoubtedly, 
a  grievance  against  Massachusetts  of  a  real 
and  substantial  nature,  and  she  naturally 
resented  the  intrusion  and  arbitrary  bound- 
ary limits  set  by  the  more  powerful  colony, 
but  what  was  the  remedy?  A  settlement  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  our  province  became 
a  critical  question  which  only  the  king  and 
council  over  the  sea  could  finally  determine, 
and  the  presentation  and  management  of  our 
claim  before  that  august  body  make  an  inter- 
esting chapter. 

At  last  the  king  in  council  decided,  in  1740, 
that  the  boundary  should  run  west  three 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  and 
not  northwest  to  a  point  near  the  Endicott 
rock  marked  by  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion in  1652.  Thus,  we  see  how  the  vital 
question  of  boundary  had  vexed  and  angered 
our  people  for  almost  a  hundred  years,  and 
we  shall  soon  see  that  many  more  years  were 
to  pass  and  that  another  English  king  and 


Hon.  Joseph  B.  Walker,  great  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Timoth>r  Walker,  Concord V  first 
settled  minister,  and  inheritor  of  the  fine  farm  assigned  the  latter,  in  the  original  allotment, 
since  long  known  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  state,  ranked  among  Concord's  "firat  citizens"  for 
half  a  century.  Bom  June  12,  1822,  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  Yale  College, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1844;  was  admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  bar  in  1847,  but  soon 
retiring  from  practice  and  taking  up  the  active  management  of  his  ancestral  acres,  along  with 
various  lines  of  public  service.  He  departed  this  life  after  a  lon^  career  of  usefulness,  January 
8,  1913.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  state  took  a  deeper  interest  in  its  agricultural  progress,  than 
did  Mr.  Walker,  or  devoted  more  time  to  the  study  of  the  important  problems  relating  thereto. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  actively  associated  in  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, having  been  a  frequent  speaker  at  its  institutes  from  the  first,  and  serving  as  a  member 
and  president  many  years,  after  the  death  of  the  late  Hon.  Moses  Humphrey.  Serving  in  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature  in  1866  and  1867,  he  was  actively  concerned  in  the  legislation 
establishing  and  putting  in  operation  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  his  interest  in  and  labors  for  the  welfare  of  the  institution  of  whose  first  board  of 
trustees  he  was  a  member,  never  waned.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1889,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1883-84.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the  Concord  school 
board,  serving  from  its  organization  for  thirteen  years,  a  trustee  of  the  New  Hampshire  Hospital 
and  secretary  of  the  board,  from  1847  till  1897.  He  also  served  several  years  on  the  State 
Forestry  Commission;  was  active  in  the  movement  for  securing  a  permanent  water  supply  for 
the  city  of  Concord  and  was  chairman  of  its  first  board  of  water  commissioners,  and  was  also 
an  original  member  and  president  of  its  Park  Commission.  He  was  interested  in  railroad  and 
banking  affairs,  and  was  for  several  years,  previous  to  1874,  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Savings  Bank.  In  religion  he  followed  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  was  an  exemplary  membeV 
and  liberal  supporter  of  the  church  over  which  his  great-grandfather  so  long  presided.  He  was 
a  great  reader  and  student,  and  a  most  interesting  writer  along  various  lines,  particularly  local 
and  church  history.  He  was  long  an  active  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 
and  had  been  its  librarian,  recordiM  secretary,  and  president;  and  was  also  a  member  and  had 
been  president  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  He  married,  May  1,  1850, 
Elizabeth  Lord  Upham,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Nathaniel  G.  Upham  of  Concord,  who  sur- 
vived her  husband,  but  died  a  few  months  since.  Their  five  children  are:  Charles  R.  Walker, 
M.  D.,  of  Concrod:  Susan  Burbeen,  now  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Gilbert  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  Nathaniel 
Upham,  a  Boston  lawyer;  Eliza  Lord,  and  Joseph  T.,  of  Concord. 
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council  were  to  be  invoked  before  the  claims 
of  one  little  wilderness  township  were  finaUy 
agreed  to  and  confirmed.  We  now  approach 
the  beginnings  of  our  own  local  history  whose 
annals  and  events,  simple  and  severe,  yet 
singularly  intermingled  with  decrees  of  kings 
and*)judgment8  of  courts,  carry  us  onward 
decade  after  decade  until  we  reach  that 
auspicious  day  whose  anniversary  we  are 
commemorating. 

My  purpose  on  this  occasion  is  to  explain 
why  it  was  that  our  first  name,  Penacook,  was 
changed  to  Rumford  and  finally  to  Concord 
which  was  given  in  1765,  as  an  appellation 
peculiarly  appropriate  and  significant  in 
meaning.  Search  New  England  history  as 
one  may,  I  doubt  whether  one  can  anywhere 
find  a  narrative  similar  to  ours.  Our  history 
from  1725,  when  Massachusetts  granted  the 
charter  of  Penacook,  to  1765,  when  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  of  New  Hampshire  incor- 
porated Concord,  was  a  heart-breaking 
succession  of  hardships,  privations,  savage 
depredations  and  butcheries,  war  levies,  taxes 
and  costly  law  suits  over  land  titles.  That 
benign  and  solacing  hope  of  existence,  which 


had  allured  them  into  the  wilderness  and 
which  they  courageously  toiled  to  secure, 
eluded  the  httle  conmiunity  with  cruel  per- 
sistence. A  frontier  town,  an  island  of  in- 
dustry amidst  desolate  surroundings  with  a 
pubhc  foe  in  front  of  them  and  private  malice 
behind  them,  the  case  was  grievous  indeed 
and  words  fail  to  portray  the  sufferings. 
Imagination  renders  us  no  service  when  we  of 
this  generation  try  to  meditate  on  the  mental 
and  material  tribulations  of  those  farmer 
pioneers.  The  story  of  those  years,  so  sad  in 
part,  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  Concord 
we  could  never  afford  to  lose  and  we  should  be 
false  to  their  memory  not  to  preserve  it  for 
all  time  so  that  those  who  succeed  us  will 
understand  and  appreciate  how  from  the 
chosen  grain  sprung  an  abundant  harvest. 
My  purpose,  I  repeat,  is  not  to  retell  the  story 
of  Concord  but  rather  to  recite  the  succession 
of  events  that  made  so  felicitous  the  choosing 
of  that  name  as  expressive  of  the  culmination 
of  the  long  era  of  peril  and  distress. 

That  venerable  fable  from  the  early  English 
times  "that  Tenterden  steeple  was  the  cause 
of  the  Goodwin  sands''  is  worth  an  applica- 


Nathaniel  WerrE  is  a  name  long  a  household  word  in  Concord — a  name  suggestive  of 
kindly  deeds,  unlimited  benevolence,  and  rare  public  spirit,  free  from  all  ostentation  or  display. 
He  who  bore  it  made  his  way  from  humble  beginning  to  success  and  affluence  by  honest  in- 
dustry and  faithful  attention  to  business,  wronging  no  man,  and  treating  all  as  brethren,  regard- 
less of  rank  or  station,  age,  class,  color  or  condition.  Nathaniel  White  was  bom  in  Lancaster 
N.  H.,  Febiuary  7, 181  IJ^e  eldest  child  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Freeman)  White.  He  was  of  the 
ekhth  generation  from  William  White  of  Norfolk  County,  England,  who  settled  in  Newbury. 
Maas.,  m  1635.  His  educational  advantages  were  limited  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  entered 
a  store  in  Lunenburgh,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  a  year,  going  then  into  the  employ  of  Gen.  John 
Wilson  of  Lancaster^  who  was  about  taking  charge  of  the  Columbian  Hotel  in  Concord,  with 
whom  he  came  to  this  city,  and  in  whose  service  he  remained  till  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He 
then  made  his  first  independent  business  venture,  purchasing  a  naif  interest  in  the  stage  route 
between  Concord  and  Hanover,  incurring  a  debt  in  so  doing  from  which  he  cleared  himself  in 
one  year,  and  thereafter  was  under  financial  obligation  to  no  man.  Soon  after  he  bought  an 
interest  in  the  route  between  Concord  and  Lowell,  and  in  1838,  in  company  with  Capt.  William 
Walker,  initiated  the  express  business  between  Concord  and  Boston,  giving  personal  attention 
to  the  business,  which,  in  1842,  upon  the  opening  of  the  CotHcord  Raiboad,  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  Express  Cfompany,  then  organized  (now  the  American  Express 
Company),  in  which  he  was  a  leading  partner,  and  with  which  he  was  actively  connected  through 
life,  thouigh  giving  no  little  attention  to  other  matters,  and  by  way  of  diversion,  operating  the 
iplendid  farm  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city,  now  long  known  as  the  Wliite  Farm.  He  be- 
came interested  in  various  railways,  banks,  hotels  and  real  estate  and  other  lines  of  investment, 
but  best  of  aU,  his  charitable  and  benevolent  work  kept  full  pace  with  business  success.  He  was 
orginaDy  a  Whig  in  politics,  but  soon  became  an  Abohtionist,  and  was  a  co-worker  with  Garrison. 
PyUms,  Parker  Pilwury  and  other  opponents  of  slavery.  He  was  also  an  early  advocate  ot 
the  Woman  Suffrage  cause,  and  was  instrumental,  with  his  wife,  in  caUing  the  first  state  conven- 
tion in  its  interest.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1852 ;  was  the  Prohibition  candi- 
date for  governor  in  1875:  a  delegate  in  the  Republican  National  Convention  which  nominated 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  at  Cincinnati  in  1876,  and  headed  the  Republican  electoral  ticket  in  1880. 
He  was  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  White  Memorial  Universalist  Church  in  Concord^  of 
the  Centennial  Home  for  the  aged,  the  Orphans  Home  in  Franklin,  and  many  similar  institu- 
tions. November  1,  1836^  he  married  Armenia  P.  Aldrich,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children — 
two  only  now  surviving,  with  their  venerable  mother.  He  died,  universally  mourned,  October  2, 
1880. 
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tion,  for  we  may  truly  say  that  the  Bow  con- 
troversy was  the  cause  for  the  name  of  Con- 
cord. In  these  days  we  are  hardly  able  to 
understand  what  it  all  meant,  or  why  its  inci- 
dents should  have  disturbed  this  community 
for  so  long  a  time. 

Furthermore,  we  of  this  day  are  at  a  loss  to 
explain  why  so  prolonged  and  passionate  a 
contest  could  have  arisen  with  the  founders 
of  the  adjacent  town  of  Bow. 

The  mists  of  generations  have  settled  over 
the  scene,  obscuring  our  vision  and  render- 
ing faint  and  indistinct  the  actors  and  the 
parts  they  performed  in  that  momentous 
period  of  our  history.  All  seems  unreal  and 
renwte,  resembling  some  classic  legend,  yet 
to  the  men  of  Rumford  it  was  a  contest  for 
peace  and  possession — even  life.  As  we  view 
the  situation  revealed  in  ancient  documents, 
we  cannot  but  admire  and  hold  precious  the 
memory  of  those  men  who,  amidst  the  re- 
peated horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  never 
flinched  nor  compromised  when  another  kind 
of  attack  was  launched  against  the  very  titles 
of  their  homesteads.  Synchronizing  with 
intermittent  French  and  Indian  wars  and 
massacres  was  mingled  law  suit  after  law  suit, 
which  finally,  involving  colony  and  province, 


and  kings  and  their  councils,  continued  in  one 
form  or  another  down  to  a  period  easily  within 
the  recoUection  of  men  not  yet  of  middle  age. 

It  does,  I  admit,  impress  us  as  strange  that 
a  difference  springing  from  two  eighteenth 
century  wilderness  hamlets  could  assume  such 
importance  as  to  invoke  the  judgments  of 
monarchs,  but  we  must  remember  that,  imder- 
lying  the  more  formal  proceedings,  were  the 
questions  of  the  impairing  of  contracts  and 
the  right  of  taxation.  True  it  is  that  these 
questions  were  not  raised  by  the  yeomen  of 
Rumford  then  and  there,  but  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Revolution  was  present  at  every  turn. 
During  twenty  years  prior  to  1740  when 
George  the  Second  fixed  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  province,  a  brisk  and  costly  rivalry 
marked  the  relations  of  Massachusetts  toward 
New  Hampshire,  particularly  shown  by  the 
granting  of  charters  to  land  weU  within  dis- 
puted territory.  And  among  the  charters  was 
that  of  the  Plantation  of  Pennycook  which 
the  Massachusetts  general  court  granted  Jan- 
uary 17,  1725. 

And  from  that  act  sprung  many  woes. 

But  Penacook  with  its  fertile  intervales,, 
watered  by  the  Merrimack,  with  its  hills, 
richly  wooded,  had  caught  the  imagination 


Sahuei.  S.  Kimball,  a  native  of  Concord  bom  Mai  oh  1,  1829,  and  a  prominent  ard  influ- 
ential citizen  for  more  than  thirty  years  preceding  his  death.  May  12,  1899,  was  the  son  of 
^unuel  Ayer  and  Eliza  (Hazen)  Kimball,  bom  in  the  old  house  built  by  his  grandfather,  Dea. 
J.  M.  KimbaU,  a  pillar"  of  the  old  First  Church  in  his  time,  wherein  Gov.  John  Langdon  was 
a  frequent  guest  in  the  early  da)rs  of  the  state  government,  and  which  stood  on  the  site  where 
stands  the  elegant  and  substantial  residence  now  occupied  by  his  son,  Dr.  George  M.  Kimball. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Concord  public  schools,  except  for  a  short  period  spent  at  the  noted 
old  school,  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  of  benjamin  Greenleaf  of  arithmetic  fame.  In  1844,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years,  he  started  out  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  went  to  the  then  far  South- 
west, locating  at  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  and  engaging  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store,  where  he  remained 
eight  years,  until,  in  1852,  he  married  Hannah  Mason,  a  Massachusetts  girl,  a  relative  of  one 
of  his  employers,  and  removed  to  Dardanelle  in  the  same  state,  and  engaged  in  trade 
himself,  continuing  with  success  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Although  business  was 
largely  demoralized  by  the  conflict,  he  remained  until  1864  when  he  came  North  and  finallv 
returned  to  Concord  in  1868,  continuing  until  his  death.  In  1874  he  succeeded  the  late  Joseph 
B.  Walker  as  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank,  and  to  that  institution,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  he  gave  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  experience  and  sound  practical  judgment, 
placing  and  keeping  it  on  the  highway  to  the  prosperity  and  prominent  position  which  it  has 
attained  and  holds  among  the  most  substantial  financial  institutions  of  its  class  in  the  country; 
but  not  neglecting  his  own  business  interests  through  investments  in  various  lines.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  director  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
president  of  the  Boscawen  Mills  at  Penacook.  He  was  for  some  years  treasurer  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,  and  also  of  the  Rolfe  and  Rumford  Asylum,  and  served  the  City 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  water  commissioners  and  in  other  capacities.  He  attended  the 
North  Congregational  Churoh,  in  whose  affairs  his  ancestors  were  prominent,  gave  it  substantial 
support,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  conunittee  which  erected  its  present  fine  house  of  worship. 
Securing  the  old  home  site  he  erected  thereon,  in  1882.  the  resiaence,  long  known  as  the  most 
substantial  in  the  city,  wherein  his  son  and  only  child.  Dr.  George  M.  Kimball,  now  has  his 
.borne.  His  wife's  death  preceded  his  by  nearly  ten  years,  occurring  in  April,  1889.  Mr. 
Kimball  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  self-made  manhood  and  eamest  faithful  citizenship,  es- 
tecsnoed  and  honored  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
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of  hunters  and  Indian  fighters  long  before, 
for  as  early  as  1659  Richard  Waldron  had  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  the  promising  acres  from  the 
Boston  law  makers.  Further  grants  were 
8ubject8  of  petition,  but  serious  occupation 
had  not  been  undertaken  until  the  grant  or 
charter  of  1725. 

From  that  date  began  the  Concord  of  the 
future. 

The  grantee,  inhabitants  principally  of 
Andover  and  Haverhill,  were  English  in  blood 
and  tradition,  brave  and  resolute,  a  splendid 
company  of  home  makers.  The  lands  they 
sou^t  lay  in  the  keeping  of  a  wilderness  of 
lurking  perils,  unexplored  and  little  known 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  nearest  habitations 
to  the  North  were  the  settlements  in  Canada. 

The  grant  whereby  these  people  were  to 
hold  their  farms  contained  conditions  utterly 
inc<NDisistent  with  the  speculative  practice  of 
land  acquisition  which  was  soon  to  become  so 
prevalent.  The  tract  must  be  made  into 
one  hundred  and  three  equal  lots;  one  hundred 
families  should  settle  thereon  within  three 
years;  each  man  should  build  a  good  dwelling 
house  and  fence  in  six  acres;  the  houses  should 
be  twenty  rods  from  one  another  and  built  in 


a  regular  and  defensible  manner.  Finally,  a 
convenient  house  for  the  public  worship  of 
God  should  be  completely  finished  within  the 
time  mentioned. 

These  conditions,  hard  as  they  appear  to 
us,  were  substantially  carried  out  by  those 
earnest  men  and  women.  Our  story  today 
is  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  those  earnest 
men  and  women,  the  savage  losses  that  befell 
them,  the  privations  encountered  and  most 
harassing  of  all  that  series  of  suits  at  law 
which,  during  many  discouraging  years, 
plagued  and  pursued  them. 

News  even  in  1726  traveled  apace  and  the 
act  of  Massachusetts,  respecting  Penacook, 
became  a  subject  of  official  notice  at  Ports- 
mouth; accordingly  Lieutenant-Governor 
Wentworth  sent  this  message  to  the  general 
assembly:  "The  Massachusetts  are  daily  en- 
croaching on  us.  A  late  instance  we  have  in 
voting  a  township  should  be  erected  and  settled 
at  Pennycook,  which  will  certainly  be  in  the 
very  bowels  of  this  Province,  and  which  will 
take  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  lands. " 
The  assembly  made  reply,  while  the  council 
went  fmther  and  passed  an  order  appointing 
a  committee  to  go  to  Penacook  and  "warn 


Hon.  Wiluam  Eaton  Chandler,  Concord's  most  distinguished  living  native,  was  bom 
December  28,  1835,  the  son  of  Nathan  S.  and  Mary  Ann  Chandler.  •  He  was  educated  in  the 
Concord  public  schools,  at  Thetford,  Vf.,  and  Pembroke  academies  and  the  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University,  grstduating  LL.B.  from  the  latter,  with  prize  honors,  in  1854.  Admitted 
to  the  New  Hampsn&e  bar  in  1855,  he  evinced  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  both  law  and 
politics,  was  among  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  in  1856,  and  was  made  reporter  of 
supreme  coiurt  decisions  in  1859.  In  1862-63-64,  he  was  a  representative  in  the  8tat«  legislature 
and  was  speaker  of  the  house  in  the  latter  two  years,  the  most  exciting  period  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  state.  In  1864-65  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  having 
previously  served  as  secretary.  In  1864  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  special  counsel  to 
prosecute  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard  frauds.  March  9,  1865,  he  became  nrst  solicitor  and 
judge  advocate  general  of  the  navy  department  at  Washington,  and  was  assistant  secretary  of 
the  treasury  from  1865  to  1867.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
that  nominated  General  Grant,  in  1868,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee from  that  date  till  1876,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  work  which  secured  the  presidency 
for  the  Republican  party  that  year.  On  April  17, 1882,  he  became  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Arthur  and  served  through  that  administration,  being  active  in  develop- 
ing  plans  for  what  became  known  as  the  ''New  Navy."  In  June  1887,  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  Statit?  Senate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Austin  F.  Pike,  and  was  twice  reelected, 
serving  fourteen  years  in  all  with  conspicuous  ability.  For  the  next  six  years  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Spanish  Treat^r  Claims  Commission.  Mr.  Chandler  was  an  active  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Constitutional  conventions  of  1876  and  1902;  was  a  member  of  the  commission  hav- 
ing in  charge  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  President  Franklin  Pierce — a  movement  which  he  had 
long  actively  championed— and  was  a  leading  mover  in  the  work  of  preserving  for  posterity  the 
birthplace  of  Daniel  Webster.  In  1866  he  received  from  Dartmouth  College  the  honorary  de- 
gree ci  A.M.,^and  in  1901  that  of  LL.D.  While  he  has  long  spent  his  winters  in  Washington, 
where  he  has^a  fine  residence  on  I  Street,  N.  W.,  and  his  summers  at  his  country  home  in 
Wat^ioo.  he  has  retained  his  voting  residence  in  Concord,  where  are  his  principal  business  in- 
terests, aenoted  by  his  presidency  of  the  Rumford  Printing  Company  and  his  contributing 
editoreuiip  of  the  Monilor  and  SUUesman.  For  forty  years  his  editorial  articles  in  these  papers 
have  been  among  the  most  widely  quoted  expressions  of  individual  opinion  to  be  found  in  the 
prees  of  the  entire  country. 
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any  persons  whom  they  find  there  from  laying 
out,  taking  possession  of,  or  settling  at  or 
near  the  place  called  Pennycook."  That 
committee  was  made  up  of  three  men,  then 
and  subsequently  eminent  in  the  affairs  of 
New  Hampshire,  Nathaniel  Weare,  Theodore 
Atkinson  and  Richard  Waldron,  Jr.,  who  at 
once  set  out  upon  their  mission. 

In  the  meanwhile  another  committee,  the 
creation  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  at- 
tended by  a  score  or  more  of  persons,  includ- 
ing surveyors,  chainmen  and  intending  settlers 
started  on  their  journey  from  Haverhill  to 
lay  out  the  township.  It  so  happened  that 
these  two  rival  parties  made  their  way  through 
the  woods  and  streams  almost  in  touch  with 
-each  other  for,  under  the  date  of  May  14, 
1726,  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  re- 
cord in  their  journal  this  interesting  interview 
i¥hich  we  may  confidently  accept  as  the  first 
of  ihht  long  series  of  political  conferences  so 
closely  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  Concord, 
the  capital.  The  Haverhill  company  had 
reached  Pennycook  the  day  before  and  the 
surveyors  were  busily  at  work  when  "about 
Twelve  of  the  clock,  Messrs.  Nath.  Weare, 


Richard  Waldron,  Jr.,  and  Theodore  Atkinson, 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Lt.  Gov.  and 
Council  of  New  Hampshire  came  up  to  our 
camp  and  acquainted  us  that  the  Govt,  of  New 
Hampshire,  being  informed  of  our  business 
here,  had  sent  them  to  desire  us  that  we  would 
not  proceed  in  appropriating  these  lands  to 
any  private  or  particular  persons,  for  that  they 
lay  in  their  government;  and  our  governments 
making  a  grant  might  be  attended  with  very 
ill  consequences  to  the  settlers,  when  it  ap- 
peared the  Lands  fell  in  New  Hampshire 
Government."  We  made  them  answer  that 
the  Government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had 
sent  us  here  to  lay  the  Lands  into  a  Township 
and  that  we  should  proceed  to  do  the  Business 
we  were  come  upon,  and  made  no  doubt  but 
our  Government  would  be  always  ready  to 
support  and  justify  their  own  Grants  and 
that  it  was  not  our  business  to  determine  any 
controversy  about  the  Lands.  We  sent  our 
Salutes  to  the  Lt.  Gov'r  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Gent'n  took  their  leave  of  us  and 
went  homeward  this  afternoon."  The  follow- 
ing day,  Sunday,  May  15,  the  official  journal 
contains  this  entry,  "This  day  Mr.  Enoch 


Hon  Jacob  H.  Gallinoer,  senior  United  States  .senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  the  lead- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  nation's  most  august  legislative  body,  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
longer  service  therein,  than  any  other  New  Hampshire  man,  having  entered,  now,  upon  his 
fifth  successive  term.  He  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  Ontario,  March  28,  1837,  of  German  ancestry 
on  the  paternal  side,  his  preat  grandfather,  Michael  Gallinger,  having  emigrated  from  Ger- 
many in  1754,  and  settled  m  New  York,  later  removing  to  Canada,  while  his  mother,  Catherine 
Cook,  was  of  American  stock.  He  was  one  of  twelve  children,  received  a  common  school  and 
academic  education;  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  early  life,  later  studied  medicine,  was  gradu- 
ated M.p.,  in  1858,  practised  for  a  time  in  Keene,  removed  to  Concord  in  1862,  and  has 
since  raided  here.  He  soon  won  success  in  his  profession,  but,  espousing  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  becoming  deeply  interested  in  public  affairs,  he  entered  actively  into 
political  life.  He  served  in  the  New  Hampshire  house  of  representatives  in  1872  and  1873,  and 
again  in  1891,  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1876,  and  of  the  state  senate 
in  1878-79-80,  being  president  the  last  two  years.  He  was  surgeon-general,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Head  in  1879-80.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house 
from  the  Second  New  Hampshire  District  in  the  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  congress,  and  was 
elected  to  succeed  Henry  W.  Blair  in  the  United  States  senate  from  the  4th  of  March  1891, 
serving  continually  since,  and  being  particularly  conspicious  aa  a  champion  of  the  protective  tariff 
principle.  His  committee  assignments  have  been  important,  but  in  none  has  he  rendered  more 
valuable  service  than  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  wherein  he 
promoted  many  important  improvements.  Senator  Gallinger  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women,  and  of  the  board  of  \'isitors  to  the  Providence 
Hospital.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1885.  He 
served  as  president  pro  tern  of  the  senate  in  the  sixty-second  congress.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  of  1904-05,  is  a  member  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Water  Ways  Commission,  He  served  eighteen  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  was  chairman  of  the  delegations  from  his  state  in  the  Republican 
National  Conventions  of  1888,  1900,  1904  and  1908.  August  23,  1860,  Doctor  Gallinger 
married  Anna,  daughter  of  Maj.  Isaac  Bailey  of  Salisbury,  who  died  in  Washington,  February 
2,  1907.  They  had  six  children,  of  whom  only  one,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Norton  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
survives^  the  last  to  pass  away  being  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Gallinger,  a  successful  practitioner  in  his 
native  city,  and  ph3rsician  at  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison.  At  the  old  home  in  Salisburj', 
where  his  wife  was  reared,  the  senator  has  an  attractive  and  restful  summer  residence. 
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CofiBn,  our  chaplain,  performed  divine  serv- 
ice both  parts  of  the  day." 

Returning  to  Portsmouth,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire commission  made  this  report:  ^' We  have 
been  at  said  Pennecook,  where  we  found  his 
Hon.  Col.  William  Tailer,  Esq.,  Jno.  Wain- 
wri^t,  Esq.,  and  Col.  Elea'r  Tyng,  Esq.,  with 
sundry  others  to  the  niunber  of  near  forty 
men,  who  were  felling  the  trees  and  laying 
out  the  lands  there:  whereupon  we  presented 
them  with  the  order  of  Court  and  assured 
them  that  their  proceedings  were  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Government  which  sent  us 
thither,  and  that  their  persisting  therein 
would  be  at  their  peril;  for  that  they  might 
depend  upon  it  when  the  controversial  boim- 
dwy  between  the  two  Provinces  should  be 
determined,  the  poor  misled  people  who 
mi^t  be  induced  to  settle,  there  imder  the 
color  of  a  Mass.  Grant  would  be  dispossessed 
of  the  said  hmds,  or  suffer  some  other  incon- 
venience equally  grievous,  and  that  the  mes- 
sage on  which  we  were  sent,  and  the  fair  fore- 
wamiog  they  had  by  us,  would  take  away 
all  occasions  of  complaint  when  they  should 


be  compelled  to  leave  the  said  lands  and  lose 
the  benefit  of  their  improvement." 

These  official  documents  introduce  us  to 
the  opening  act  in  that  wilderness  drama 
which  was  to  continue  with  few  intennissions 
almost  to  the  close  of  our  provincial  era. 

Met  with  a  warning  like  that  at  the  very 
outset  of  their  imdertaking  may  have  given 
pause  for  awhile  but  not  for  long;  the  fibre 
of  those  sturdy  men  was  too  strong  to  bend 
and  snap  under  the  pressure  of  threats;  they 
had  come  there  resolute  in  purpose  and  they 
set  about  their  task. 

Two  years  later,  1728,  their  progress  ia 
thus  chronicled:  "The  Spring  opened  upon 
the  new  plantation  with  most  favorable 
auspices.  A  large  number  were  engaged  in 
building  houses;  clearing,  fencing  and  plough- 
ing their  lands.  The  block,  or  meeting- 
house, was  finished;  canoes  constructed  for 
navigating  the  river;  the  new  way  to  Haverhill 
was  improved;  a  committee  chosen  to  agree 
with  a  minister  to  preach  at  Pennycook;  a 
saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill  were  started  and  a 
ferry  place  marked  out."  At  a  meeting  held 


Hon.  Henby  French  Hollis,  United  States  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  the  only 
Democrat  chosen  to  that  office  from  this  state  since  1852,  is  a  Concord  native,  son  of  Maj. 
Abijidi  and  Harriette  Van  Mater  (French)  Hollis,  bom  August  30,  1869,  being  a  descendant, 
on  both  sides,  of  early  Massachusetts  families.  He  graduated  from  the  Concord  High  School 
in  the  class  of  1886,  engaged  in  railroad  engineering  work  in  the  West  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
completed  his  college  preparatory  work  at  Concord,  Mass.,  entered  HArvard  in  1888,  gradu- 
ating in  1823  with  the  highest  honors,  while  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  course  pursuing 
the  studies  and  completing  the  examinations  of  two  years  in  the  law  school,  so  that,  after  a 
few  months*  further  study  in  the  offices  of  William  L.  Foster  and  Harry  G.  Sargent,  he  was 
admitted,  in  March,  1893,  to  the  New  Hampshire  bar,  and  immediately  commenced  practice 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Sargent  and  Edward  C.  Niles.  Later,  he  was  for  six  years  associated 
with  Attorney-General  Edwin  G.  Eastman,  and  afterwards  with  Judge  James  W.  Remick. 
Alexander  Murchie,  Robert  Jackson  and  Robert  C.  Murchie.  This  partnership  was  dissolved 
a  few  years  ago  and  the  senator's  partners  have  since  been  the  Murchie  brothers,  respectively 
city  and  coimty  solicitors,  the  firm  being  a  strong  and  successful  one.  Always  an  earnest 
D^nocrat,  he  entered  into  active  political  life  in  1900,  when  he  became  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  congress  in  the  second  district,  making  a  sharp  campaign  in  a  hopelessly  Republican 
district.  Two  years  later  he  was  his  party's  candidate  for  governor,  and  his  stumping  canvass 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  conducted  in  the  state,  resulting  in  a  big  reduction  in  the 
Republican  majority,  and,  two  years  later,  in  an  increased  vote.  Although  achieving  marked 
professional  success  in  the  subsequent  years,  his  inclination  toward  political  life  continued 
strong,  and  early  in  1912  he  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  United  States  senator,  following 
tiiis  up  with  a  stumping  campaign  in  the  autumn,  which  surpassed  any  of  his  previous  efforts 
in  that  direction,  grc»tly  strengthened  the  party  lines  and  insured  him  a  hold  on  the  Democratic 
members  chosen  to  the  legislature  which  nothing  could  break  and  which  resulted  in  his  election, 
on  the  forty-sixth  ballot,  ending  the  most  strenuous  contest  for  such  position  in  the  state 
within  the  memory  of  living  men.  Entering  the  senate  immediately  following  his  election, 
when  the  majority  for  his  party  in  that  body  was  slender,  he  was  most  cordially  welcomed  by 
his  associates  of  the  Democratic  faith  and  at  once  gained  a  standing  in  their  ranks  and  in  the 
senate  at  large,  such  as  had  never  before  been  accorded  a  newly  chosen  senator.  He  was 
aaaigned  to  membership  in  several  important  committees,  including  Banking  and  Currency. 
Immigration,  District  of  Columbia  Woman  Suffrage,  Enrolled  Bills  (chairman),  and  sevenu 
others,  and  in  committee  work,  as  well  as  debate  upon  the  floor,  he  has  made  a  record  seldom, 
if  ever,  equaled  by  any  young  senator.  He  is  a  staunch  supporter,  ardent  admirer,  and  warm 
friend  of  President  Wilson  and  his  administration. 
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in  October,  1730,  it  was  voted  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Timothy  Walker  shall  be  the  minister  of 
the  town,  and  in  the  following  month  be  was 
ordained  in  the  little  log  meeting-house. 

If  inspiration  had  guided  those  men,  they 
could  not  have  done  better;  their  choice 
jjToved  to  be  one  of  those  mysterious  acts 
which  Providence  now  and  then  is  pleased  to 
dispense  and  approve. 

They  had  unknowingly  called  to  their 
council-fire  a  rare  and  lovable  character,  a 
true  leader  of  men.  A  native  of  Wobum  and 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  Mr.  Walker  was  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year  when  he  began  his  long 
and  useful  labors  which  were  to  mean  so  much 
to  the  people.  His  coming  was  a  reinforce- 
ment of  sterling  worth  to  the  town  and  to  the 
later  state. 

Soon  after  this  event  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  settlement  caused  Massachusetts 
to  incorporate  the  Plantation  of  Pennycook 
into  the  Township  of  Rumford  in  the  County 
of  Essex,  and  Rumford  it  continued  to  be 
until  1765. 


The  decision  of  King  George  the  Second 
promulgated  in  1740  defined  the  southern 
boundary  as  running  from  east  to  west,  three 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack, 
thereby  adding  twenty  or  more  towns  to  New 
Hampshire,  all  of  which  had  been  granted  by 
Massachusetts  regardless  of  her  right  of 
possession.  And  the  most  important  and 
promising  among  those  towns  was  Rmnford, 
whose  inhabitants  to  a  man  were  Massachu- 
setts bom.  Family  ties  were  strong  between 
them  and  those  they  had  left  in  the  old  home, 
while  with  the  governing  powers  of  Ports- 
mouth they  had  httle  in  common. 

Moreover,  they  remembered  the  warnings 
and  threats  officially  spoken  on  the  day  they 
arrived  at  Pennycook  to  begin  their  home 
making.  The  royal  decision  naturally  caused 
alarm  and  disquietude,  consequently  they 
voted  in  town  meeting  begging  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  use  its  in- 
fluence with  Hia.  Majesty  in  their  behalf. 
Considering  the  boimdary  dissentions  and 
rival  land  claims  and  the  king's  final  decree. 


Hon.  William  M.  Chase,  former  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire, 
long  a  leading  member  of  the  bar,  and  a  prominent  and  i>ublic-spirited  citizen,  was  bom  in 
Canaan,  December  28,  1837,  the  son  ot  Horace  and  Abigail  S.  (Martin)  Chase.  He  is  a  de- 
scendant of  Aquilla  Chase,  who  came,  with  his  brother,  Thomas,  from  Comwall,  England,  to 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  about  1639.  His  father,  Horace,  a  native  of  Chester,  who  had  removed  to 
Dorcnester,'  settled  on  a  farm  near  Canaan  "Street,"  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Abigail 
S.  Martin,  a  daughter  of  William  S.  Martin  of  Pembroke,  descendant  of  one  of  the  early 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  Londonderry,  and  subsequently  moved  to  the  "Street"  where  William 
M.  attended  the  village  school,  and  Canaan  Academy,  at  which  he  fitted  for  college,  except 
for  one  term  at  Kimbsul  Union  Academy.  He  entered  the  scientific  department  at  Dartmouth 
College  a  y;ear  in  advance,  in  1856,  graduating  in  1858.  He  had  taught  school,  winters,  while 
pursuing  his  studies,  and  after  graduation,  became  assistant  preceptor  in  Henniker  Academy, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  the  late  Hon.  Anson 
S.  Marshall  of  Concord,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  here,  August  21,  1862.  In  the  following 
year  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Marshall,  which  was  continued  successfully  and  upon 
the  most  intimate  terms  until  the  untimely  death  of  the  latter  from  accidental  shooting,  July 
4, 1874.  Meanwhile  he  had  declined  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  scientific  oepari- 
ment  at  Dartmouth,  prefering  continuance  in  the  profession  to  which  he  was  devoted  and  in 
which  he  was  winning  success.  Subsequently  he  was  for  five  years  a  partner  with  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Jonathan  E.  Sargent,  and,  later,  for  more  than  ten  years,  Frank  S.  Streeter  was 
associated  with  him  in  practice.  The  several  firms  of  Marshall  &  Chase,  Sargent  &  Chase, 
and  Chase  &  Streeter,  ranked  among  the  leading  firms  of  central  New  Hampshire,  and  their 
practice  was  extensive.  April  1^  1891,  Mr.  Chase  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  Hampshire,  continuing  ten  years,  till  the  establishment  of  the  present  dual 
system,  when  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  higher  court  bench,  serving  with  distinction  till 
his  retirement  throu^  age  limitation,  December  28,  1907.  A  leamed  and  able  lawyer,  a  just 
and  upright  judge,  his  contribution  to  the  jurispmdence  of  the  state  has  been  most  honorable 
and  substantial:  nor  have  his  activities  been  confined  to  the  legal  field.  He  served  for  twenty 
Tears  as  a  memoer  of  the  Concord  Board  of  Education,  was  three  years  a  trustee  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  has  been  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  Coltege  since  1890,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  in  1879,  and  that  of  LL.D.,  in  1898.  He  has 
been  a  trustee  of  the  Merrimack  County  Savings  Bank  and  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  which  hie  was  president  in  1885-86.  He  was  chairman  of  the  commission  of  1889  to 
revise  and  codify  the  laws  of  the  st^te,  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  bar  examining  com* 
mittee,  and  has  held  and  adorned  various  other  positions.  March  18,  1863,  he  married  Miss 
EUen  Sherwood  Abbott.  They  have  one  son,  Arthur  Horace,  librarian  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Library,  a  g^raduate  of  Dartmouth  of  the  class  of  1886. 
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this  procedure  may  have  been  wanting  in 
tact  and  foresight,  but  they  knew  what  they 
wanted  and  boldly  said  so.  They  found  them- 
selves excluded  from  Massachusetts,  to  which 
they  had  alwa3rs  supposed  themselves  to 
belong,  and  they  prayed  that  King  George, 
taking  compassion  on  their  distress,  would 
graciously  annex  them  to  the  sovereignty 
they  loved  and  respected. 

No  wonder  that  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth 
and  his  council  took  umbrage  at  the  conduct 
of  the  dwellers  on  the  Merrimack. 

Rumford  was  too  loyal  to  the  sister  colony 
to  satisfy  the  Portsmouth  government ;  accord- 
ingly a  drastic  act  was  passed  which  in  effect 
abolished  the  town  incorporation  of  a  few 
years  before  by  creating  the  District  of  Rmn- 
ford.  This  act  of  1742  subjected  Rumford 
to  taxation  without  representation;  taxes 
were  raised  to  support  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, but  the  town  sent  no  member  to  the 
assembly.  That  so  fimdamental  a  question 
failed  to  agitate  the  people  and  their  rulers 
during  that  period  must  be  attributed  to  the 
stress  of  war  and  Indian  hostilities  which 


broke  over  the  land  and  continued  during 
many  years.  I  would  that  I  might  relate  to 
you  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  visited  on  the 
little  township;  to  tell  of  the  brave  deeds  done 
by  the  inhabitants;  to  portray  at  length  the 
part  performed  by  the  levies  of  Rumford  at 
the  taking  of  Louisbm-g;  at  Ticonderoga, 
Crown  Point  and  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
exploits  and  deeds  which  are  now  a  part  of 
oiff  country's  history. 

And  through  all  that  dark  and  perilous 
time  poor  Rumford,  giving  her  sons  to  the 
common  cause,  was  punished  as  an  outcast 
by  the  vindictive  oligarchy  at  Portsmouth. 
Her  people,  notwithstanding  their  affection 
for  Massachusetts,  cheerfully  accepted  the 
new  government  and  its  laws  and  petitioned 
for  a  New  Hampshire  charter. 

Those  petitions  met  with  no  response; 
redress  was  withheld  and  Rumford  left,  in  a 
measure  to  itself,  managed  a^airs  prudently, 
grew  strong  and  influential,  yet  from  1749  to 
1765,  it  was  neither  town  nor  district  recog- 
nized by  law. 

This  singular  situation  vexatious  to  Rum- 


HoN.  John  M.  Mitchell,  associate  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Hampshire,  bom  in 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  July  6,  1849,  died  in  Concord,  March  4,  1913.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and 
Honora  (Doherty)  Mitchell,  who  soon  after  his  birth  removed  to  Vermont,  finally  locating  in 
the  town  of  Salem,  now  a  part  of  Derby,  where  John  M.  graduated  from  the  town's  famous 
academy.  He  taught  school  several  wmters,  and  was  superintending  school  committee  in 
Salem  two  vears  while  yet  in  his  minority.  Choosing  the  legal  profession  for  his  life  work,  he 
commenced  his  studies  in  the  office  of  JBdwards  &  Dickerman  at  Derby  and  finished  with 
Harry  and  George  A.  Bingham  at  Littleton,  N.  H.,  where  he  commenced  practice,  in  partner- 
ship with  Harry  Bin^iam  in  1872,  and  where  he  continued  until  his  removal  to  Concord  in 
1881,  establishing  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  commanding  the  close  confidence  of  his 
distinguished  associate  with  whom  he  continued  partnership  relations  after  his  removal  to  the 
Capital  City.  While  in  Littleton  he  had  served  on  the  school  board,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  selectmen,  and  as  solicitor  of  Grafton  County.  While  fining  t^e  hi^est  rank  at  the 
bar.  Judge  Mitchell  was  ever  a  public  spirited  and  patriotic  citizen,  takine  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  community  and  state,  and  meeting  in  the  fullest  sense  all  the  obligations  of 
life.  He  was  for  nine  years  a  member  of  the  Concord  Board  of  Education,  and  for  some  time 
its  president:  represented  Ward  Four,  in  the  legislature  in  1893,  and  as  a  delegate  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Conventions  of  1902  and  1912,  and  was  a  member  of  the  state  b^ard  of  railroad 
commissioners  from  1888  to  1891.  He  was  long  a  trustee  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Hospital 
and  of  the  Margaret  PiUsbury  Hospital,  and  the  first  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  corrections,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  orgamzing:  was  a  trustee  and  president  of  the 
Loan  &  Trust  Savings  Bank  and  a  director  of  the  National  State  Capital  Bank.  He  had  been 
for  manv  years  counsel  of  the  Concord  Railroad,  and,  later,  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  was 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Manchester,  from  the  creation  of  the  diocese,  as  he 
had  previously  been  of  the  bishop  of  Portland.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1886.  Politically  he  was  a  Democrat,  firm  in  his  convictions,  loyal  to 
his  party,  conservative  in  his  views,  wise  and  sagacious  in  counsel.  He  served  long  on  the 
state  committee,  was  president  of  the  state  convention  in  1888,  Democratic  nominee  for  United 
States  fienator  in  1903,  and  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  in  1904.  His  appointment 
to  tbe  superior  court  bench  by  Governor  Quimby,  September  7, 1910,  commanded  the  universal 
approval  of  bar  and  public,  as  one  eminently  fit  to  be  made,  and  his  judicial  service  up  to  the 
tone  of  his  death  characterized  him  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  trial  judges  that  the  state  has 
known.  Judge  Mitchell  was  united  in  marriage,  November  17.  1874,  with  Julia  C.  Lonergan 
of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  who  died  December  1912.  Two  oaughters,  Agnes  and  Marion, 
survive,  one  daughter  dying  in  infancy,  and  a  son,  I^eo,  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
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ford  was  infinitely  worse  for  New  Hampshire 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  New  Hampshire, 
during  the  half  century  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  comprised  of  policitians  dwelling  in 
and  about  Portsmouth,  all  friends  or  relatives 
of  the  governor. 

Relationship  and  common  interests  welded 
them  into  an  organized  and  powerful  com- 
pany unusual  at  that  period.  The  governor 
and  council  dispensed  royal  favors  in  minia- 
ture, {^pointed  judges,  issued  writs  for  the 
assembly  and  were,  in  fact,  the  source  of  law 
and  the  fountain  head  of  justice.  To  that 
assemblage  the  voters  of  Rumford  in  1750 
made  petition,  praying  to  be  incorporated 
into  a  township  with  their  former  boundaries 
and  with  such  rights  and  privileges  as  any  of 
the  towns  in  the  province  possessed,  and 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  ill  consequences 
arising  out  of  a  continued  deprivation  of 
liberties  common  to  Englishmen.  This  was 
the  kind  of  .petition  the  governor  and  council 
were  hoping  to  see  and  possibly  expected;  at 
any  rate,  it  proved  to  be  the  opportunity 
impatiently  desired  by  the  party  strong  at 
court  and  the  long  drawn  out  Bow  Contro- 
versy entered  upon  its  opening  scene. 


•  The  Rumford  petition  was  stopped  on  the 
threshold  by  a  spirited  remonstrance  signed 
by  the  selectmen  of  Bow,  alleging  that  the 
bounds  therein  described  conflicted  with 
bounds  of  Bow. 

The  Bow  charter,  granted  by  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1727  as  a  protest  against  Massachu- 
setts for  hf  r  Pennycook  grant,  was  a  curious 
document  framed  for  a  definite  purpose. 

The  two  charters  were  as  unlike  as  possible. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  Pennycook  charter 
and  the  conditions  imp>osed  upon  the  settlers 
and  we  have  seen  them  begin  their  wUdemess 
labors  and  have  noted  the  prosperous  and  well 
ordered  town  they  founded.  Let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  Bow  charter.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  influential  men  gathered  round  the 
seat  of  government,  warmed  by  official 
favors  and  eager  for  gain.  We  behold  them 
in  this  charter  as  grantees  or  as  "Admitted 
Associates,"  whatever  that  designation  may 
mean,  and  the  eniyneration  of  their  names  is 
to  furnish  a  roster  of  the  office-holders  of  the 
period.  John  Wentworth  was  lieutenant- 
governor,  therefore  his  son,  Benning,  after- 
wards governor,  headed  the  distinguished 
array  comprising  the  oligarchy  of  rulers  and 


Hon.  Nathaniel  E.  Martin,  son  of  Theophilus  and  Sarah  L,  (Rowell)  Martin,  was  bom  in 
Loudon,  August  9,  1855.  His  father  was  a  substantial  farmer  and  leading  citizen,  promi- 
nent in  town  and  county  affairs  and  a  grandson  of  James  Martin,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  of 
Pembroke.  Nathaniel  E.  labored  on  the  old  homestead  (which  he  now  owns)  in  youth,  and  thus 
established  the  basis  of  the  vigorous  physical  manhood  by  which  he  has  always  been  character- 
ised, no  less  than  by  the  acuteness  of  his  mental  powers.  Seeking  a  better  education  than  his 
native  town  afforded,  he  entered  the  Concord  High  School,  graduating  in  1876,  and  imme- 
diately entered  the  office  of  Sargent  &  Chase  as  a  student  at  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Aug- 
ust 14,  1879,  and  inmiediately  commenced  practice  in  Concord  where  he  has  since  continued, 
iot  the  last  twenty  years,  being  associated  with  DeWitt  C.  Howe,  the  firm  having  a  reputation 
for  ability  and  success  second  to  none.  Indeed  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  lawver  m  the  county 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  won  greater  success  as  a  jury  lawyer  than  Nathaniel  E. 
Martin,  and  the  name  of  his  firm  appears  oftener  on  the  docket  than  any  other.  Politically 
Mr.  Martin  is  a  staunch  Democrat,  though  by  no  means  a  politician  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Bfe 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  City  Committee,  as  secretary  and  chairman  of 
the  State  Committee,  and  was  a  delegate  in  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  St.  Louis 
in  1904.  In  November,  1886,  he  was  elected  solicitor  of  Merrimack  County,  and  during  his 
term  of  office  made  the  only  demonstration,  known  in  the  state,  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibitory 
law  could  be  effectively  enforced.  In  November,  1898,  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  Concora, 
and,  during  his  two  years*  term  gave  the  city  a  goiod  business  administration,  though  accom- 
pliuiing  less  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  not  been  hampered  by  an  adverse  partisan 
majmty  in  the  councils,  more  intent  upon  making  party  capital  than  promoting  the  public 
wenare.  He  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1912,  and  at 
the  last  election,  as  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  the  Concord 
district,  and  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  influential  members  of  that  body  at  the  recent 
aeflsion. .  Mr.  Martin  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Concord  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation and  treasurer  from  its  incorporation.  He  has  also  been  extensively  engaged  in  lum- 
bering operations  in  association  with  others,  and  owns,  aside  from  the  old  home  farm,  many 
acres  of  timber  land.  He  has  always  been  a  lover  of  fine  horses  and  does,  and  of  the  former 
has  owned  many  high-class  specimens.  He  is  a  member  of  Concord  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and 
Canton  Wildey,  Patriarch,  Militant.  March  27,  1902,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Jennie  P.  (Bumham)  Lawrence,  who  died  a  few  years  since. 
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law  makers.  Not  a  home  maker  nor  a  pioneer 
settler  is  found  in  that  list  of  names  and  the 
reason  is  apparent.  The  Bow  charter  was  as 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters  of  chance  and 
speculation.  It  was  an  official  anchor  to 
hold  against  the  future  when  the  boimdary 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
should  be  finally  established. 

The  oligarchy  was  a  wise  and  patient  body, 
the  prototype  of  the  later  day  "Ring." 
Jethro  Bass  existed  long  before  Coniston. 
How  effective  and  dangerous  the  Bow  charter 
mi^t  become  in  the  hands  of  designing  men 
may  by  seen  by  tracing  its  boundaries  which, 
in  fact,  enclosed  practically  the  entire  tract 
already  granted  to  Pennycook. 
I  But  Bow  attracted  no  settlers,  or  very  few, 
while  the  Pennycook  people  went  to  work 
in  good  faith  so  that  in  1733  there  were  eighty 
families  with  meeting-house  and  school  and 
completed  roadways.  In  the  meanwhile 
a  complacent  condition  of  mind  prevailed  in 
Portsmouth. 

Benning  Wentworth  in  1750  had  been 
governor  ten  years  and  was  in  the  fullness  of 
his  power  surrounded  by  willing  associates 
and  influential  friends  when  the  so-called 


Bow  selectmen  appeared  to  oppose  the  peti- 
tion of  Rumford. 

The  procedure  had  been  carefully  planned 
by  the  claimants. 

To  grant  the  petition  would  be  to  recognize 
and  affirm  the  corporate  entity  of  Rumford 
and  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  scheme  of 
self  enrichment  so  dear  to  the  governor  and 
his  official  family.  The  Bow  claimEuits  never 
had  actual  seizin  other  than  the  illusory 
averment  that  they  had  constructive  posses- 
sion of  which  they  had  been  disseized  by  the 
Rumford  settlers  for  a  period  of ^jtwenty-three 
years.  Audacity  and  effrontery  under  the 
guise  of  law  were  enjoying  a  field  day  at  the 
provincial  capital. 

To  weary  you  with  reciting  the  many  suits 
brought  against  the  Rumford  farmers  is  not 
my  purpose.  Litigation  never  ceased  until 
King  George  the  Third  at  the  end  of  thhrteen 
years  interposed  his  royal  decree  bringing « 
relief  to  the  harassed  defendants.  Suit  fol- 
lowed suit,  appeal  followed  appeal,  costs 
begot  costs,  the  result  was  always  the  same 
for  the  superior  judges  agreed  with  the  infe- 
rior judges  on  all  disputed  questions.  The 
figure  of  Justice  gracing  the  court  rooms  of 


Hon.  James  O.  Lyford.  chairman  of  the  CJommittee  on  Legislative  Reunion,  to  whose 
strong  and  active  interest  the  assured  success  of  that  branch  of  the  Anniversary  Celebration  is 
largely  due,  is  a  native  of  Boston.  Mass.,  bom  June^,  1853,  but  removed  to  Canterbury  in  this 
state  m  early  life,  where  his  childhood  and  youth  were  passed.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Tilton  Seminary,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  entered  journalism 
and  political  life,  in  which  he  has  been  active  and  conspicuous.  His  work  as  a  newspaper 
€xiitor  and  correspondent  has  been  extensive  and  varied,  but  never  attracting  wider  attention 
than  diuing  his  recent  service  as  political  editor  of  the  Nashua  Telegraph.  He  was  a  delegate 
from  the  town  of  Canterbury  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1876,  but  since  that  time  has 
been  a  resident  of  Concord  and  has  represented  Ward  Four  in  the  legislatures  of  1893, 1895  and 
1897,  as  well  as  in  that  of  1915,  and  m  the  Constitutional  Conventions  of  1902  and  1912.  In 
the  legislature  he  has  always  been  an  industrious  and  influential  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  a  Republican  leader  in  debate  and  in  parliamentary  management,  for  which  he  has 
marked  aptitude.  He  was  chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners 
from  1887  to  1895,  and  to  his  efficient  service  in  that  capacity  he  owes  his  appointment  by 
Governor  Spaulding  to  a  similar  position  at  the  head  of  the  present  reorganized  commission. 
His  interest  in  saving  bank  affairs  has  been  deep  and  strong  and,  more  than  any  other  man, 
has  he  influenced  legislation  to  promote  the  advantage  of  depositors.  He  was  auditor  of  the 
city  of  Concord  from  1896  to  1898,  and  United  States  Naval  Officer  of  Customs  at  the  port  of 
Boston  from  1898  till  1913.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Concord 
Board  of  Trade.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the  direction  of  Republican  party  management  for 
many  years,  and  was  particularly  active  in  the  last  campaign.  He  has  spoken  extensively  on 
the  stump  for  his  party  for  many  years,  and  has  given  many  lectures  and  addresses  before 
various  organizations,  and  as  a  writer  has  done  superior  work  aside  from  that  in  the  news- 
paper field,  as  evidenced  by  work  on  the  ''Concord  City  History,"  the  "Life  and  Times  of 
fedward  H.  Rollins,"  and  the  "History  of  Canterbury."  In  social  life  he  is  always  an  attrac- 
tion- He  holds  membership  in  the  Wonolancet  Club  of  Concord,  the  Algonquin  and  City 
chibs  of  Boston  and  the  Derryfield  Club  of  Manchester,  as  also  in  Capital  Grange  and  the 
Concord  Board  of  Trade.  He  united  in  marriage  May  2,  1882,  with  Susan  Ayer,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  P.  Hill,  and  granddaughter  of  Governor  Isaac  Hill,  for  whose  wife  she  was 
named.  They  have  had  three  children,  two  dau^ters  and  a  son,  of  whom  only  the  son. 
Richard,  survives.  He  fitt^  for  college  at  Tilton  Seminary  and  the  celebrated  Stone  School 
in  Boston,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  freshman  class  at  Harvard. 
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that  era,  if  any  there  were,  had  dropped  her 
scales  and  her  eyes  needed  no  bandage. 

Even  the  historian  of  Bow  remarks: 
Impartial  trials  were  impossible  in  New 
Hampshire  courts,  as  judges,  juries,  coimcil- 
lors,  and  all  were  in  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  Bow."  But  the  iron  courage  of  the 
men  who  had  made  the  wilderness  a  place  of 
contended  homes,  who  had  scouted  the  woods 
and  fou^t  savages,  weakened  not  a  drop  of 
blood;  they  took  prompt  and  resolute  action. 
All  unconsciously  what  they  did  then  was 
the  prelude  to  what  they  did  not  many  years 
later  when  they  heard  the  tidings  of  Concord 
and  L^dngton. 

That  their  adversary  was  in  fact  the  Royal 
Government  at  Portsmouth  made  no  differ- 
ence, they  understood  who  the  real  plaintiffs 
were.  They  realized,  also,  that  the  contest 
was  one  of  inherent  right  against  official 
speculation  and  sordid  self  seeking.  Firm 
of  purpose,  scorning  compromise,  they  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  titles  and  their  firesides; 
consequently  they  assembled  as  free  men  in 
their  meeting-house  and  unanimously  voted 
that  they  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  suit  then 
pending,  and,  further,  that  they  would  meet 
the  charges  of  supporting  the  just  right  and 


claim  of  any  of  the  grantees  against  any  per- 
son or  persons  that  should  trespass  upon  Euiy 
of  the  said  lands  or  that  shall  bring  a  writ 
for  the  recovery  of  the  aforesaid  lands.  And 
they  added  this  wise  proviso:  that  the  person 
so  sued  shall  pursue  and  defend  his  rights 
agreeable  to  the  orders  of  the  people  of  Rum- 
ford.  Thus  they  made  the  whole  subject  a 
matter  of  pubUc  concern.  They  raised  money 
by  selling  the  common  land  and  by  pledging 
their  individual  credit,  yet  suit  and  review 
suit  and  appeal  went  uniformly  against  them. 

Owing  to  the  limited  damages  claimed  in 
each  suit  an  appeal  to  London  was  prevented. 
That  the  king  and  council  would  ignore  pro- 
vincial technicalities  and  rules  of  court  and 
open  the  whole  question  to  argument  was 
confidently  beUeved,  but  in  what  manner 
could  the  matter  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic? 

How  might  the  king  be  invoked?  Happily 
some  Rumford  man,  possibly  Parson  Walker, 
suggested  that  the  right  of  a  British  subject 
to  petition  the  sovereign  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
English  Constitution,  which  had  been  exer^ 
cised  from  very  early  times,  and  that  it 
seemed  to  meet  the  obstacle  imposed  by  a 
denial  of  legal  appeal.    The  broad-minded 


Hexbt  Habrison  Metcalf,  chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Anniversary  Exercises^  was  bom  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  April  7, 1841,  and  reared  to  farm  life;  edu- 
cated in  i)UDlic  and  pnvate  schools,  Mt.  Ca^ar  Seminary,  Swanzey,  and  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  graduating  LL.  B.,  in  1865.  He  continued  the  study  of  law  with 
Hon.  Edmund  Burice  of  Newport,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  August,  1866.  He  entered 
journalism  the  next  vear  and  continued  therein,  editing  the  While  Mountain  Republic  at  Little- 
ton three  years,  the  Concord  People  foui*  years;  State  Press  at  Dover  five  years,  Manchester  Daily 
Union  two  years,  upon  its  establislunent  as  a  morning  paper,  and  People  and  Patriot  eleven 
jrears.  He  was  for  tw^ve  years  editorial  writer  for  the  Portsmoxdh  Times,  and  five  years  for 
the  Cheshire  Republican^  at  Keene,  and  wa^  long  New  Hampshire  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Post  and  the  New  York  World,  Herald  and  Times.  In  1877  he  establihsd  the  Granite 
Monthly,  in  Dover,  and  is  now  its  editor  and  proprietor.  Politically  he  is  and  always  has  been 
a  Democrat.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Democratic  State  Conmittee  in  1869-70;  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  St.  Louis  in  1876;  several  times  chairman  of  the 
Concord  Democratic  City  Committee,  and  president  of  the  State  Convention  in  May,  1900. 
He  has  been  his  party's  candidate  for  mayor,  state  senator,  secretaiy  of  state  and  member  of 
congress,  and  was  appointed  editor  of  Early  Province  and  State  Papers  (State  Historian)  by 
Governor  Felker,  upon  the  death  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Batchellor  of  Littleton,  in  1913.  Alwa3rs  a 
friend  of  agriculture,  he  was  a  charter  member  of  Capital  Grange  of  Concord,  of  which  he  is  a 
past  master  and  lecturer,  a  charter  member  of  Merrimack  County  Pomona  Grange  and  eleven 
times  its  lecturer,  and  was  lecturer  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Grange  from  1897  to  1903. 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  Granite  State  Council,  R.  A.,  and  is  a  past  regent,  past  deputy 
supreme  regent,  and  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Council's  Committee  on  Laws.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  and  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  serving  as  historian,  and  member  of  the  board  of  managers.  He  was  for  fifteen 
years  secretary  of  the  Concord  Board  of  Trade,  and  is  now,  and  has  been  for  seven  years 
secretaiy  of  tlie  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Trade,  and  is,  also,  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Old  Home  Week  Association.  In  religion  he  is  a  Universalist  and  vice-president  and  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Universalist  State  Convention.  He  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  A.  M.,  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1913.  December  18, 1869.  he  married  Mary  Jane  Jackson 
of  Littleton.  They  have  two  sons,  Harry  Bingham  and  Eamund  Burke,  and  a  daughter, 
Laura  Prucia,  wife  of  Harlan  C.  Pearson  of  Concord. 
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minister,  the  man  of  affairs,  shrewd,  tena- 
cious and  withal  concilitory,  had  found  the 
way  and  was  willing  and  retuiy  to  lead.  The 
inhabitants  to  a  man  were  as  one;  no  dis- 
senting or  uncertain  voice  was  heard.  No 
event  in  all  our  annals  compares  with  that 
singular  mission  to  the  British  court.  As  we 
view  that  act  of  the  inhabitants  we  are  over- 
come with  mingled  wonder  and  admiration. 
That  a  little  conmiunity  on  the  frontier  of 
war-ridden  New  Hampshire  should  pause  in 
the  midst  of  alarms  and  assemble  in  town- 
meeting  and  vote  to  ask  the  king  to  listen 
to  their  sad  story  and  to  give  them  relief 
seems  incredible  I 

Money  was  scarce,  yet  somehow  money 
was  forthcoming;  courage,  perhaps,  was  a 
•coinage  acceptable  at  London  and  estimated 
at  its  full  value.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr. 
Walker  assisted  by  Colonel  Rolfe,  Rmnford'e 
first  citizen,  sat  down  to  prepare  the  royal 
petition  upon  which  depended  interests  so 
momentous.  Bringing  to  his  task  a  liberal 
•education,  a  cogency  of  reasoning  and  clear- 
ness of  mind,  Parson  Walker  composed  a 
document  remarkable  for  strength  and  per- 
suasion and  worthy  in  all  respects  to  be  pre- 
served among  the  state's  most  precious  ar- 
chives. 

Briefly  was  set  forth  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  and  its  development,  the  Indian 
trojibles,  the  loss  of  lives,  the  exacting  cost, 
the  toil  and  law-abiding  traits  of  the  popula- 


tion, which  at  that  time  occupied  about  eighty 
dwellings  with  many  cleared  and  cultivated 
farms.  Following  came  an  accurate  account 
of  the  boundary  disputes  arising  from  the  Bow 
and  the  Penacook  charters,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate litigation  connected  with  them  which 
the  minister  described  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Pointing  out  that  the  Bow  charter  was 
posterior  to  that  of  Penacook  and  that  during 
the  last  twenty  years  but  few  families  had 
settled  there,  the  proprietors  instead  of  im- 
proving the  land  preferred  the  easier  method 
of  forcing  the  Rumford  men  out  of  their 
hard-won  possessions  and  thereby  gain  wealth 
at  another's  expense.  This  put  into  vigorous 
phrase  would  certainly  merit  royal  attention 
and  it  did,  undoubtedly,  exert  an  influence. 
"But  your  petitioners'  greatest  misfortune  is 
that  they  cannot  have  a  fair,  impartial  trial, 
for  that  the  governor  and  most  of  the  council 
are  proprietors  of  Bow,  and  by  them  not  only 
the  judges  are  appointed,  but  also  the  officers 
that  empanel  the  jury."  The  taking  from 
Rumford  of  her  town  privileges,  the  denial 
of  representation  and  the  levying  of  province 
taxes  were  touched  upon,  and  the  petition 
closed  with  an  appeal  to  His  Majesty,  the 
common  Father  of  His  subjects,  that  he 
should  hear  and  determine  the  cause  by 
ordering  a  fair  trial  and  cutting  off  the  ever 
multiplying  expenses  incident  to  so  many 
vexatious  suits  at  law. 

Armed  in  a  righteous  cause,  Timothy 


Col.  Lysandbr  H.  Carroll  was  bom  in  Croydon,  N.  H.,  October  8,  1835,  receiving  his 
education  at  the  district  schools  of  Cornish.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  engaged  with  Frank 
Kobbins  of  Sutton,  as  driver  and  salesman  on  a  stove  team,  traversing  the  surrounding  country. 
When  he  attained  his  majority  he  purchased  Mr.  Robbins'  business  and  carried  it  on  success- 
fully until  1865,  when  he  removed  to  Concord  where  he  engaged  in  the  stove  and  hardware 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Carroll  &  Stone.  For  six  years  he  handled  a  very  successful 
business  and  then  purchased  and  conducted  for  a  dozen  of  years  the  famous  dining  room  of 
Piper  Sc  Haskins,  whose  cuisine  was  famous  throughout  the  state.  In  1875-76  he  was  colonel 
<m  the  staff  of  Governor  Cheney^  which  represented  New  Hampshire  at  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion at  Philadelphia  on  the  opemng  and  New  Hampshire  days.  The  colonel  was  chosen  to  bear 
the  vote  of  the  New  Hampshire  presidential  electors  to  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  election 
of  President  Hayes,  and  in  1877  and  1878  he  was  engaged  in  the  United  States  Mail  Service 
as  the  transfer  agent  at  the  Concord  depot.  In  1879  President  Hayes  appointed  Colonel  Car- 
roll postmaster  of  Concord  and  President  Arthur  favored  him  with  a  reappointment.  During 
his  second  administration  he  inaugurated  Concord's  present  free  delivery  system  and  Sunday 
mail.  He  was  next  associated  with  the  banking  house  of  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  Company  aa 
salesman,  stockholder  and  director  until  1895,  when  the  financial  panic  and  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  denst  from  road  work.  He  represented  Ward  Six,  Concord,  in  the  general  court  in 
1895-96  and  from  1899  to  1911  was  labor  commissioner  for  this  state.  Colonel  Carroll  has 
.always  been  interested  in  charitable  work  and  has  probably  raised  more  money  for  this  purpose 
than  any  other  person  in  the  city.  He  was  prominently  connected  with  the  movement  to 
establish  Concord  s  first  shoe  factory  and  with  Oscar  Pitman  raised  sufficient  money  to  in- 
sure its  location  here.  Another  instance  of  his  benevolence  was  the  raising  of  $39,000  from  a 
$10,000  donation  for  the  erection  of  the  Concord  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  is  a  Mason  and  a  Knight 
Templar,  and  in  politics  a  Republican,  having  been  prominent  in  that  party  since  1856,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Committee  for  over  thirty  years. 
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^  J^er,  the  minister  in  a  double  sense,  sailed 
tor  London  late  inl753.  The  six  weeks' voyage 
^  tedious,  no  doubt,  and  he  gladly  welcomed 
tJieold  country  and  its  capitol,  where,  present- 
^  ^  letters  of  introduction,  he  consulted 
friends  and  began  his  mission. 
The  shrewd  Yankee  minister,  recognizing 
fact  that  a  good  cause  needed  a  good  advo- 
^^te,  retained  Sir  William  Murray  as  his 


ance  ripened  into  close  and  lasting  friendship. 
A  remarkable  and  interesting  coincidence  of 
dates  marked  the  lives  of  the  two  men.  Both 
were  bom  in  1705,  and  Sir  William  was  called 
to  the  bar  the  same  year,  the  same  month  and 
almost  the  same  day  that  the  minister  had 
been  ordained  in  the  log  meeting-house  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  Such  men  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  many  traits  in  common 


St.  Paul*a  Episcopal  Church 


Pleasant  Street  Baptist  Church 


counsel.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  that  choice. 
Sir  William  was,  in  1753,  solicitor-general  and 
a  year  later  he  became  attorney-general.  A 
leader  of  the  bar,  preeminent  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  orator 
second  only  to  W^illiam  Pitt. 

By  what  channel  of  intercourse  Mr.  Walker 
met  the  great  lawyer,  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  do  know  how  that  professional  acquaint- 


and  many  subjects  of  mutual  conversation. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  Portsmouth  proprietors 
of  Bow  had  not  been  idle  or  indifferent;  they 
had  engaged  counsel  and  supplied  them  with 
arguments  against  allowing  the  Rumford 
appeal  to  the  king. 

But  all  to  no  result  for  Sir  William  per- 
suaded the  committee  of  the  king's  council  to 
hear  the  case  in  October,  1754. 


The  "Old  North  Church,"  or  meeting-house  of  the  First  Congregational  Chxirch,  in 
Concord,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  occurrences  of  great  historic  interest.  Here,  in  1778,  a 
convention  was  held  "  To  form  a  permanent  plan  of  government  for  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire." In  1782,  the  first  time  the  legislature  met  in  Concord,  it  assembled  in  this  house,  on 
March  13,  followed  by  the  meeting  of  fifteen  sessions  of  the  general  coiirt.  Here,  in  1784, 
the  new  State  Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted.  In  June,  1788,  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  hCTe  ratified,  New  Hamp^re  being,  by  this  action,  the  ninth  state — ^the  number  required 
to  make  the  union  possible.  In  1791-9!2,  a  convention  met  to  revise  the  State  Constitution. 
From  1784  to  1831,  thirty-nine  times,  the  legislature  marched  in  formal  procession  to  this 
church  to  hear  the  annual  election  sermon.  From  1765  to  1790,  twenty-five  years,  all  Concoid 
town  meetings  were  held  here.  On  July  20, 1817,  James  Mimroe,  president  of  the  United  States, 
attended  Sabbath  service  in  this  church.  Thursday,  June  5,  1845,  here  was  held  the  great 
debate  between  Hon.  John  P.  Hale  and  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
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pMaon  Walker  sailed  for  home,  remaining 
until  ttie  late  summer  of  that  year  when  he 
jouroyed  again  to  London  prepared  for  the 
bcanng.  But  the  usual  procrastination  and 
delay  incident  to  English  legal  procedure  of 


in  the  new  world  to  the  victorious  Briton. 
Portsmouth  law  suits  slumbered  for  a  while 
but  no  sooner  was  peace  in  sight  than  a  new 
action  was  begun.  Again  we  follow  its  pre- 
destined course  in  the  provincial  courts  end- 


New  Hampshire  State  Library 


the  period  postponed  the  case  until  Jime, 
1755,  when  the  king  and  council  made  their 
decision  to  the  effect  that  the  judgment  of 
the  superior  court  in  favor  of  the  proprietors 
of  Bow  be  reversed.  Like  the  imperial 
ambassadors  of  our  own  time,  Minister 


ing  with  the  inevitable  judgment  for  Bow^ 
but  the  amount  then  in  controversy  permitted 
an  appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  so  we  behold 
the  resolute  parson,  armed  with  the  mandate 
of  his  people,  setting  out  on  his  third  journey 
to  England. 


S3 
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Walker  might  have  exclaimed,  as  he  met  his 
townsmen,  "I  have  returned  'with  peace  and 
honor.'  "  Now  broke  over  New  England  the 
French  and  Indian  War  destined  to  rage  until 
the  day  when  France  surrendered  her  empire 


On  reaching  London  he  found  that  his  good 
friend,  Murray,  has  been  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Mansfield,  or  Lord  Mansfield  as  the 
world  knows  him. 
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^ut  this  high  office,  while  ending  the  former 
''^tiong  of  client  and  attorney,  did  not  pre- 
the  chief  justice  from  rendering  further 
■J"  ^  the  cause  of  Rumford,  for  by  a  provi- 
^^^^tjaw,  or  of  time  honored  custom,  the 


Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Walsingham.  We  shall  never 
cease  to  regret  that  Mr.  Walker  kept  no 
diary  during  those  years,  for  if  he  did  keep 
one  no  traces  of  it  can  be  discovered,  but  he 
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cJuef  justice  became  a  member  of  the  privy  did  write  a  few  letters  to  his  friends  and 

councfl  before  which  American  appeals  were  among  them  one  to  his  townsman,  Col.  Ben- 

^*eard.  Accordingly  .we  find  Lord  Mansfield  jamin  Rolfe,  describing  the  hearing  before  the 

taking  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  cause  council.    It  appeared  that  Lord  Mansfield 
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Parson  Walker  had  so  much  at  heart.  It  Ls 
interesting  to  note  that  fortune  had  again 
served  Mr.  Walker  well  in  the  choice  of  his 
new  counsel  who  was  William  De  Grey,  a 
leader  of  the  bar  and  subsequently  Lord 


checked  irrelevance  and  discursiveness  with 
a  heavy  hand  and  narrowed  the  issues  mate- 
rially, finally  saying  that  there  were  but  two 
points  worth  insisting  upon;  one,  the  false 
laying  out  of  Bow;  the  other,  the  decree  of 
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King  George  the  Second  respecting  private 
rights.  These  points  he  discussed  with  clear- 
ness and  cogency  declaring  that  a  man^s 
possession  should  be  his  title  and  that  private 
property  should  be  protected;  that  it  is  not 
the  same  as  private  possession,  but  meant 
more  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case.  Other  views  were,  no  doubt, 
expressed  with  arguments  for  and  against 
the  appellants  for  the  hearing  was  exhaustive 
and  prolonged.  However,  on  December  17, 
1762,  the  Right  Honorable,  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  for  hearing  appeals 
from  the  plantations  rendered  their  report 
to  the  king  in  council  confirming  the  conten- 


HAsociates,  having  tested  the  mettle  of  Parson 
Walker  and  his  flock,  no  longer  invoked  their 
judges  to  assist  in  robbing  the  sturdy  inhab- 
itants on  the  Merrimack. 

The  people  of  Rumford  had  won  the  long 
and  costly  contest  in  the  final  court  of  law, 
but  they  were  left  without  town  rights  and 
local  government,  victims  of  the  malevolent 
disposition  of  their  opponents.  Fortunately 
a  people  who  had  gone  through  unexampled 
perils  and  had  experienced  such  vicissitudes 
had  learned  the  lesson  of  restraint  and  pa- 
tience as  few  among  New  England  communi- 
ties had  ever  learned  it.  There  were  giants 
in  the  earth  in  those  day*  and  they  grew 
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tion  of  Rumford  by  reversing  the  judgments 
of  the  New  Hampshire  courts.  A  few  days 
later  the  king  with  the  advice  of  his  council 
formally  approved  and  confirmed  the  report 
and  ordered  that  "  the  appellants  be  restored 
to  what  they  may  have  lost  by  means  of  the 
said  judgments,  whereof  the  Governor  or 
Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  Prov- 
ince of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  time  being, 
and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  are  to 
take  notice  and  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly." The  Portsmouth  oligarchy,  humbled 
beyond  repair  in  the  court  of  last  resort,  was 
not  without  power  to  vex  and  worry  the 
people  of  Rumford  with  taxes  and  claims 
during  the  years  following  the  decree  of  1762. 
But  Governor  Wentworth  and  his  speculative 


strong  by  touching  the  mother  earth.  De- 
voutly believing  in  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  firm  in  faith,  unshakened  in  courage,  the 
founders  of  the  town  bided  their  time.  Their 
prayers  for  redress,  however  repugnant  to  the 
governor  and  council,  could  not  be  denied  in- 
definitely, accordingly  a  change  came  over  the 
stubborn  spirits  in  Portsmouth.  Stubborn  is 
the  word  to  explain  theoflScial  mind  in  its  treat- 
ment of  Rumford,  and  the  ministry  at  London, 
not  insensible  to  the  anomalous  condition  in 
New  Hampshire,  were  considering  the  desira- 
bility of  removing  Benning  Wentworth  from 
office.  After  fifteen  years  of  injustice  and 
oppression.  Parson  Walker,  in  April,  1764, 
presented  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  similar 
petitions  to  the  governor  and  council. 
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Despairing  of  fair  and  equitable  treatment, 
the  petitioners  prayed  that  His  Excellency 
would  even  renew  the  District  Act,  although 
they  unanimously  preferred  a  town  charter 
with  definite  privileges  and  liberties.  Any- 
thing other  than  the  existing  uncertainty 
would  satisfy  them.  A  month  later  the  house 
of  representatives  passed  a  spiteful  act  of 
incorporation. 

That  was  the  Parthian  shot  discharged  by 
the  revengeful  government.  Beaten  in  the 
contest  before  the  king  there  remained  one 
more  weapon  in  the  armory  of  the  oligarchy, 
the  arrow  poisoned  with  humiliation. 

The  governor  and  council  saw  their  oppor- 
tunity and  made  the  most  of  it.  They 
avenged  themselves  and  wounded  Rumford, 
as  they  thought,  and  were  happy.  Listen  to 
the  method  whereby  the  province  sought  to 
punish  the  free  and  well-ordered  people  who 
had  dared  to  resist  oppression  and  demand 
fair  treatment.  The  house  answered  Mr. 
Walker's  prayer  with  this  insolent  enactment, 
to  wit,  "An  Act  for  the  setting  off  of  a  paxt 
of  the  Town  of  Bow,  together  with  some  lands 
adjoining  thereto,  with  the  inhabitants 
thereon,  and  making  them  a  Parish  by  the 
name  of  Concord,  investing  them  with  such 
privileges  and  immunities  as  Towns  in  this 
Province  have  and  do  enjoy." 

This  act  of  incorporation  was  agreed  to  by 
the  council  and  consented  to  by  the  goverjjor, 
June  7,  1765,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
thJe  very  day.  In  the  eye  of  law,  ConCord 
was  merely  a  parish  in  Bow,  but  that  fiction 


soon  disappeared;  yet  not  until  after  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  was  the  wrong  made  right 
by  the  state  legislature  of  1784. 

Since  the  beginning  we  have  had  three 
names,  Penacook  of  Indian  meaning,  Rum- 
ford  purely  English,  and  Concord  derived 
from  the  Latin.  Whence  came  the  name 
Concord  is  not  wholly,  determined,  but  its 
appropriateness  seems  to  us  peculiarly  feli- 
citous. Tradition  suggests  that  the  name 
was  designed  to  signify  the  unanimity  of 
purpose  and  faith  in  the  right  which  had 
always  characterized  the  settlers  and  which 
has  been  a  marked  trait  among  their  des- 
cendants. 

Perhaps  we  may  attribute  our  proud  name 
to  the  words  spoken  by  the  Rev.  John  Barn- 
ard of  Andover,  who,  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Walker  thirty-five  years  before, 
solemnly  charged  the  people  "always  to  live 
in  Love  and  Peace — to  rejoice  and  strengthen 
the  hands  of  their  Minister  by  their  Concord." 
I  have  now  traced  the  incidents  and  events 
from  the  wilderness  beginning  to  the  birth  of 
the  town,  a  period  of  less  than  half  a  century 
of  years  but  withal,  a  period  rich  in  history 
and  infinitely  richer  in  the  moulding  of  civic 
virtues.  We  are  fortunate,  indeed,  to  inherit 
the  traditions  and  beliefs  of  our  ancestors  and 
conserve  them  for  the  Concord  of  our  day. 
We  are  stronger  through  their  sublime  faith 
and  splendid  courage  and  our  duty  is  impera- 
tive and  clear.  Enriched  by  their  example 
let  us  emulate  them  in  civic  ideals  and  civic 
accomplishment. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  LIFE  OF  CONCORD 


By  Joseph  M,  Lucier 


The  growth  of  Concord  during  the 
past  century  and  a  half,  though  it  has 
not  been  what  one  might  term  rapid, 
has  been  steady  and  substantial.  The 
efforts  of  the  men  who  have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  municipal  affairs  have 
always  been  highly  appreciated,  but 
no  one  group  of  men  has  played  a 
more  important  part  in  building  Con- 
cord than  the  professional  men. 

The  lawyer  of  the  early  days  was  a 
prominent  factor  in  public  life,  the 
physician  a  necessity,  and  as  time 
passed  on  the  dentist  came  into  more 
prominence,  his  work  today  being 
recognized,  not  as  a  luxury  as  hereto- 
fore, but  as  a  necessity  to  the  pre- 
servation of  good  health. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Concord,  biographies  and  portraits  of 
the  most  prominent  people  of  these 
three  professions  have  been  grouped 
in  the  volume  that  will  preserve  to 
posterity  the  Capital  City  and  the 
people  who  are  making  its  history  in 
the  present  day. 


THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 

The  early  history  of  Concord's 
bench  and  bar  has  been  handed  down 
to  the  present  generation  by  the  few 
remaining  traditions  and  even  after 
the  eighteenth  century  there  can  be 
found  only  meager  annals,  anecdotes 
and  official  records  on  this  important 
subject.  Concord  took  a  small  part 
in  the  doings  of  the  professional  world 
and  not  many  men  were  interested  in 
the  study  of  law.  Court  at  that  time 
was  held  in  Rockingham  County 
either  Portsmouth  or  Exeter,  and  the 
methods  of  travel  werp  so  slow  that 
it  certainly  was  no  inducement  to  the 
energetic  youth  to  practice  under 
such  circumstances.  The  first  judge 
in  this  section  was  Timothy  Walker, 
Jr.,  son  of  Rev.  Timothy  Walker, 
Concord's  first  minister,  and  the  first 
lawyer  was  Peter  Green. 

Concord  did  not  prove  a  very  at- 
tractive field  for  the  legal  profession, 


but,  nevertheless,  several  students 
came  to  the  village  and  the  records 
show  that  in  later  years  they  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessional men,  including  Nathaniel, 
Gardner  and  Samuel  Green  and  Ed- 
ward and  Arthur  St.  Loe,  the  two 
latter  having  later  been  appointed  to 
the  bench. 

The  laws  of  this  period  were  loosely 
administered  and  the  people  regarded 
litigation  as  an  expensive  and  shame- 
fully prolonged  process  of  justifica- 
tion. The  judges  were  not  necessarily 
men  well  versed  in  law,  and  very  often 
a  farmer  or  a  merchant  was  appointed 
to  the  bench.  The  condition  of  the 
courts  was,  indeed,  bad.  Three  courts 
were  in  existence,  the  county  court, 
composed  of  all  the  justices  in  the 
county  and  meeting  four  times  a  year; 
the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas, 
consisting  of  a  justice  and  four  asso- 
ciates, which  settled  civil  actions 
when  the  damages  did  not  exceed 
twenty  pounds  and,  lastly,  the  supe- 
rior court  of  judicature  which  con- 
sisted of  a  chief  justice  and  four 
associates,  whose  salaries  were  respec- 
tively $1,500  and  $1,200.  Political 
upheavals  in  1813  and  in  ISld^  partly 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  new  sys- 
tem, the  legislature  taking  a  hand 
this  time  and  it  finally  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  judiciary,  which 
really  begins  the  history  of  the  bench 
and  bar  in  Concord. 

In  1816  Concord  had  seven  attor- 
neys, Samuel  Green,  Charles  Walker, 
Moody  Kent,  Samuel  A.  Kimball, 
William  Pickering,  Samuel  Fletcher 
and  Thomas  W.  Thompson.  The 
growth  of  the  town,  with  such  men  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  was  steady  and  in 
1821  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature forming  a  new  county,  but  the 
measure  was  killed.  At  the  following 
session,  in  1823,  the  county  bill  was 
again  introduced  and  this  time  passed 
with  substantial  majorities  in  both 
the  house  and  senate,  Merrimack 
County  being  the  name  adopted  by 
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the  new  county.  An  incident  which 
has  since  amused  the  people  of  this 
city  is  that  Concord's  rival  for  the 
county  capital  was  Hopkinton,  which 
at  that  time  had  a  population  of  only 
a  few  hundred  less  than  this  city. 
The  county  jail,  however,  was  not 
removed  to  this  city  until  1852.  • 

The  first  trial  that  attracted  county- 
wide  attention  was  the  Roger  E. 
Perkins'  will  case.  It  arose  from  an 
appeal  from  the  probate  court  and 
some  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers 
of  that  day  came  to  Concord  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Many  people 
from  the  neighboring  towns  came  to 
attend  the  court  but  the  accommoda- 


1840  Concord  had  over  fifteen  attor- 
neys and  in  1855  occurred  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  court  called  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  consisting  of  a  chief 
and  four  justices,  and  at  one  time 
Concord  had  three  judges  in  that 
court. 

The  cornerstone  of  a  new  court 
house  was  laid  May  25,  1855,  and  the 
building  lasted  to  the  present  gener- 
ation, having  been  replaced  by  the 
present  county  building  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years. 

As  time  went  on  Concord  became 
more  conspicuous  in  legal  circles  and 
the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  became  more  numer- 
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tions  were  so  limited  that  the  majority 
were  forced  to  remain  on  the  outside 
and  hear  only  the  reports.  The  trial 
had  been  so  fully  discussed  by  the 
people  that  when  the  day  of  the  pro- 
ceedings came,  in  January,  1826,  the 
throng  of  people  on  the  streets  re- 
minded one  of  a  holiday.  Jeremiah 
Mason  and  Ezekial  Webster  were  the 
attorneys  for  the  executors  and  were 
opposed  by  George  Sullivan,  attorney- 
general.  Moody  Kent  and  Richard 
Bartlett.  The  case  resulted  in  the 
disagreement  of  the  jury. 

The  first  murder  trial  held  in  Con- 
cord was  held  in  June,  1833,  and  was 
one  very  similar  to  that  of  LaPage 
which  occurred  forty  years  later.  In 


ous.  The  present  judiciary  system 
of  the  state  was  established  in  1876 
and  underwent  a  radical  remodeling 
by  the  legislature  in  1901.  This  city 
was  again  honored  in  the  meantime 
by  the  appointment  of  William  M. 
Chase  and  Reuben  E.  Walker  to  the 
supreme  bench. 

Court  proceedings,  which  "have 
taken  place  in  this  city  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  the  center  of  interest 
throughout  the  country  and  have  had 
a  great  influehce  in  the  building  up  of 
the  law  profession  so  that' today  Con- 
cord stands  in  the  foremost  ranks, 
and  the  law  firms  of  this  city  are  rec- 
ognized as  being  among  the  most 
prominent  in  the  country. 
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Hon.  Frank  Sherwin  Streeter. 

Many  Concord  lawyers  have 
achieved  high  success  in  life.  Their 
ranks  have  included  congressmen, 
senators,  judges  and  one  was  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States — the  presidency.  Therefore, 
from  a  comparative  standpoint,  the 
phrase  "eminently  successful"  must 
stand  for  something  more  substantial 
than  usual  when  it  is  drawn  from  the 
storehouse  of  time-worn,  common- 
place and  trite  expressions,  to  preface 
the  name  of  a  Concord  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  bar.  The  career 
of  Gen.  Frank  Sherwin  Streeter,  has, 
in  truth,  been  eminently  successful. 
No  lawyer  of  today  has  made  for 
himself  a  more  lasting  or  more  credit- 
able impression  in  the  minds  of  New 
Hampshire  citizenry  than  he;  no 
lawyer  has  done  more  to  further  the 
upbuild  of  municipality  and  state. 

Mr.  Streeter  traces  his  ancestry 
back  to  Stephen  Streeter,  a  shoe- 
maker of  Kent  County,  England,  who 
came  to  this  country  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago  and  settled  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  from  which  place 
he  later  removed  to  Charlestown. 
The  first  Streeter  to  settle  in  New 
Hampshire  was  Zebulon,  five  genera- 
tions removed  '  from  the  original 
settler,  Stephen,  and  he  removed  from 
Douglas,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born 
in  1739,  to  Winchester,  N.  H.,  in  1770,  * 
and  finally  settled  in  Surry  in  1777, 
where  he  died  in  1808.  Benjamin 
Streeter,  a  son  of  Zebulon,  moved 
from  Surry  to  Concord,  Vt.,  in  1782 
and  his  son,  Daniel,  born  July  24, 
1799,  married  Mary  Jackson,  a  native 
of  Canterbury,  N.  H.  Of  this  wed- 
lock eight  children  were  born,  the 
fourth  child,  Daniel,  being  born  on 
March  1,  1829.  Daniel  married  Julia 
Wheeler,  and,  leaving  his  paternal 
home  in  Concord,  Vt.,  engaged  in 
farming  in  East  Charleston  of  the 
same  state.  Here,  on  August  5,  1853, 
Frank  Sherwin  Streeter  was  born. 
His  early  boyhood  was  spent  in  East 
<^harle8ton  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 


removed,  with  his  parents,  to  St. 
Johnsbury,  where  the  elder  Streeter 
engaged  in  business. 

The  early  education  of  the  young 
man  was  received  in  the  public 
schools  of  Charleston  and  St.  Johns- 
bury.  At  the  .  latter  place  he  at- 
tended the  academy,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated.  Having 
fitted  himself  for  college,  he  entered 
Bates  College  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  in 
1870,.  and  remained  one  year,  trans- 
ferring to  Dartmouth  in  1871,  from 
which  college  he  graduated  in  1874. 

It  is  evident  that  young  Streeter 
had  not  set  his  mind  on  following  the 
legal  profession  during  his  college 
days,  for  right  after  graduation  he 
went  West  and  accepted  the  principal- 
ship  of  a  high  school  at  Ottumwa, 
Iowa.  However,  teaching  did  not 
appeal  to  him  and  he  returned  East 
and  entered  upon  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  that  brilliant  attorney 
and  able  jurist,  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter 
of  Bath.  His  choice  was  a  wise  one, 
for  Judge  Carpenter  was  a  man 
exceptionally  well  qualified  to  guide 
the  initial  steps  of  a  law  student,  and 
the  town,  long  the  home  of  a  keen 
coterie  of  able  lawyers,  was  fairly 
redolent  with  a  legal  atmosphere,  his 
share  of  which  the  young  man  could 
not  help  but  absorb.  Under  such 
favorable  circumstances  did  he  read 
law  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Grafton 
County  bar  at  Haverhill,  in  March, 
1877. 

He  immediately  began  the  practice 
of  law,  which  he  has  followed  con- 
stantly for  thirty-eight  years,  with 
steadily  increasing  success.  It  was  in 
the  town  of  Orford  that  he  first  hung 
out  the  shingle'*  denoting  his 
'Hrade, "  for  thus  does  he  define  his 
life  work.  No,  I  didn't  immediately 
engage  in  the  duties  of  my  profession, 
as  you  would  have  said,  but  I  got 
busy  at  my  trade — that's  what  I 
call  it — trade,"  laughed  Mr.  Streeter 
one  morning  when  speaking  of  the 
time  when  he  concluded  his  work  as 
a  member  of  the  International  Joint 
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Commission,  and  this  is  but  a  slight 
indication  of  the  democratic  ten- 
dencies of  the  man.  His  partner  in 
Orford  was  Ctarles  W.  Pierce,  Esq., 
and  the  firm  of  Pierce  &  Streeter 
existed  for  a  period  of  some  seven  or 
eight  months,  or  until  Mr.  Streeter 
could  no  longer  bear  the  monotony 
of  life  in  the  law  office  of  a  small 
country  town.  He  then  removed  to 
Concord  and  engaged  in  a  partnership 
with  John  H.  Albin,  which  continued 
until  September,  1879,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Streeter  effected  a  partnership 
with  William  M.  Chase.  For  nearly 
twelve  years  the  partnership  con- 
tinued, until  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  withdrew  to  accept  a  com- 
mission as  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  in  the  spring  of  1891. 

When  Judge  Chase  withdrew,  Reu- 
ben E.  Walker  and  Arthur  H.  Chase 
associated  themselves  with  Mr.  Street- 
er, and  for  three  years,  or  until  1894, 
this  firm  continued  under  the  name 
of  Streeter,  Walker  &  Chase.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Chase  received  the 
appointment  as  state  librarian  and 
Allen  Hollis  was  admitted  to  the 
firm  in  his  stead.  Seven  years  later 
*  Mr.  Walker  accepted  an  appointment 
to  the  supreme  bench  and,  in  1901, 
the  firm  name  became  Streeter  &  Hol- 
lis. Fred  C.  Demond  and  Edward  K. 
Woodworth  were  admitted  to  the 
firm  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1910  the 
firm  was  named  Streeter,  Hollis, 
Demond  &  Woodworth.  When  Mr. 
Hollis  withdrew  to  conduct  a  business 
of  his  own,  the  firm  was  known  as 
Streeter,  Demond  &  Woodworth. 
On  July  1,  1911,  Frank  J.  SuUoway 
was  admitted  as  the  junior  member 
and  the  firm  name  was  once  more 
changed,  this  time  to  Streeter,  De- 
mond, Woodworth  &  SuUoway. 

During  the  entire  period  these 
law  firms,  headed  by  Mr.  Streeter, 
have  attracted  attention  in  legal 
circles  throughout  New  Hampshire, 
because  of  their  connection  with  the 
important  litigation  of  the  state. 
During  these  years  Mr.  Streeter  has 
devoted  a  greater  part  of  his  personal 


attention  to  corporation  work,  repre- 
senting many  of  the  large  interests  of 
the  state,  including  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad.  For  eleven  years, 
from  June,  1895,  to  October  29,  1906, 
he  Served  the  latter  corporation, 
withdrawing  from  its  services  of  his 
own  volition  only  after  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  began  to  exist  be- 
tween himself  and  the  management 
of  the  railroad  in  regard  to  the  policy 
of  the  corporation  towards  state  and 
party  matters,  in  which  the  road  had 
no  intimate  concern.  He  felt  that 
while  he  was  under  obligation  to 
serve  all  legitimate  interests  of  the 
road  as  its  counsel,  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  had  the  right  to  exercise  his 
own  judgment  upon  all  matters  of 
public,  party  or  private  concern  in 
which  the  railroad  had  no  material 
interest. 

Mr.  Streeter  has  not  found  himself 
too  busy  with  the  affairs  of  his 
"trade*'  to  entirely  neglect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Republican  party,  with 
which  he  has  always  been  identified 
as  a  loyal  and  interested  member.  For 
years  he  has  served  on  the  Republican 
State  Committee  and  also  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  that  body  as 
the  Merrimack  County  member.  In 
1896  he  was  president  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  and  in  1902, 
as  chairman  for  the  Convention 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  prepared 
the  platform  in  which  the  Republican 
party  of  this  state  broke  away  from 
unconditional  prohibition  and  de- 
clared for  a  local  option  license  law* 
By  reason  of  his  stalwart  defense  of 
the  platform  it  was  adopted  and  later 
the  local  option  law  was  passed  by  the 
legislature.  In  1896  he  was  dele- 
gate-at-large  from  this  state  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago  and  was  selected  as  the  New 
Hampshire  member  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  in  1904,  which 
position  he  held  for  four  years.  In 
1885  Mr.  Streeter  served  a  term  in 
the  legislature  as  representative  from 
Ward  Four,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He 
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was  elected  to  preside  over  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1902,  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  responsible 
position  with  the  greatest  acumen  and 
tact.  He  served  as  judge  advocate- 
general  on  the  stafif  of  Gov.  Charles 
A.  Busiel,  there  acquiring  his  military 
title. 

Since  his  graduation  from  Dart- 
mouth in  1874,  Mr.  Streeter  has 
always  evinced  the  deepest  interest 
in  his  alma  mater,  being  one  of  the 
first  to  promulgate  the  need  of  an 
alumni  representative  on  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  college.  Probably  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  was 
'elected  a  trustee  of  the  institution  in 
1892,  and,  soon  after  reelection  in 
1897,  was  made  a  life  member  of  the 
board  at  the  request  of  former  Presi- 
dent Tucker.  Mr.  Streeter  has  served 
for  years  as  chairman  of  the  Trustees 
Conmiittee  on  Buildings  and  Im- 
provements, thus  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  the  tremendous  growth 
of  the  physical  equipment  of  the 
college  at  Hanover. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  famous 
litigations  with  which  Mr.  Streeter 
was  connected  grew  out  of  the  cele- 
brated suit  in  equity  instituted  by 
those  who  alleged  themselves  to  be 
her  **next  friends"  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  capacity  of  Mary 
Baker  G.  Eddy,  discoverer  and  founder 
of  Christian  Science,  to  manage  her 
own  aflfairs.  As  personal  counsel  for 
Mrs.  Eddy  and  later,  following  her 
death,  as  counsel  for  the  estate,  Mr. 
Streeter  lived  up  in  every  way  to  the 
excellent  reputation  he  had  already 
achieved  as  an  astute  and  brilliant 
attorney,  gaining  additional  laurels 
because  of  the  competent  manner  in 
which  he  handled  the  several  com- 
plicated phases  of  that  legal  struggle 
on  which  the  eyes  of  nearly  all  the 
civilized  world  were  focused. 

In  1911  President  William  H.  Taft 
appointed  Mr.  Streeter  a  member  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission. 
He  was  active  in  his  duties  as  com- 
missioner, but  the  most  extensive 
work  which  he  performed  was  as 


United  States  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  pollution 
of  the  boundary  waters  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  to 
recommend  a  remedy.  For  nine 
months  he  was  engaged  in  the  work, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara 
River.  An  extensive  report  was  made 
on  this  subject,  which  was  adopted  in 
full  by  the  commission  and  reported 
to  Congress.  In  August,  1913,  at  the 
request  of  Secretary  of  State  Bryan, 
Mr.  Streeter  resigned  to  enable  a 
Democrat  to  be  appointed  in  his 
stead.  Since  his  retirement  from 
the  commission,  Mr.  Stricter  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  his  ''trade." 

In  both  physical  and  mental  make- 
up, Frank  Streeter  is  a  big  man.  In 
his  work  he  is  aggressive  and  resolute, 
yet,  as  has  often  been  said,  he  fights 
in  the  open  and  on  the  level.  His 
long  experience  in  dealing  with  men 
has  enabled  him  to  size  up  human 
nature  at  almost  a  glance,  a  faculty 
that  but  few  men  possess.  He  is 
energetic  and  tireless,  and  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  is  democratic  in 
spirit  to  a  degree  that  is  as  refreshing 
as  it  is  uncommon  among  men  of  his 
profession.  Mr.  Streeter  is  a  master 
of  the  English  language  and  his  pub- 
lished sketches  of  the  lives  and  char- 
acter of  Bismarck,  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
John  Paul  Jones  are  the  products  of 
none  but  a  finished  scholar.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  man  is  his  unfailing 
pleasant  disposition  which  has  gained 
for  him  the  honorable  title  of  "good 
fellow."  He  is  affable  and  kind, 
making  and  keeping  a  host  of  friends. 

Mr.  Streeter  has  for  the  past 
twelve  years  been  president  of  the 
Wonolancet  Club,' is  a  member  of  the 
Snowshoe  Club,  the  Union  and  Algon- 
quin clubs  of  Boston,  the  Derry field 
Club  of  Manchester  and  the  Metropol- 
itan, Cosmos,  University  and  Chevy 
Chase  Clubs  of  Washington.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  White  Mountain 
Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  of  Eureka 
Lodge,  A.  F.  A.  M.    He  holds  mem- 
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bership  in  chapter,  council  and  com- 
mandery  and  is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
of  the  32d  degree?,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  Bektash  Temple,  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  attends  the  Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Mr.  Streeter  married  Lilian  Car- 
penter, daughter  of  Hon.  Alonzo  P. 
and  Julia  (Goodall)  Carpenter  of 
Bath,  on  November  14,  1877,  and 
they  have  two  children,  Julia,  born 
September  8,  1878,  and  Thomas  W., 


19,  1873.  His  early  education  was 
received  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  of  Concord.  After  graduating 
from  Dartmouth  in  1896  he  attended 
the  Harvard  Law  School  for  two 
years  and,  returning  to  this  city,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1899. 
In  1900,  Mr.  Couch  was  admitted  to 
the  firm  of  Leach  &  Stevens  as  a 
junior  partner.  Mr.  Leach  has  since 
withdrawn  from  the  firm  and  Mr. 
William  L.  Stevens  has  been  ad- 


Benjamin  W.  Couch 


bom  July  20,  1883.  The  Streeter 
home  on  Main  Street  is  an  extensive 
estate  with  a  large  dwelling  house  of 
Colonial  design;  another  building 
which  will  go  down  in  history  as 
*'The  Barn,*'  where  Mr.  Streeter  has 
fitted  up  a  beautiful  library  and  den, 
a  garage,  and  well-kept  lawns  and 
beautiful  gardens. — ^J.  W.  T. 

Benjamin  W.  Couch 
Benjamin  W.  Couch,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Concord's  younger  attor- 
neys, was  bom  in  this  city  on  August 


mitted,  the  firm  name  now  being 
Stevens,  Couch  &  Stevens. 

Mr.  Couch,  despite  an  extensive 
law  practice,  has  found  opportunity 
to  serve  both  the  city  and  state  in 
several  important  capacities.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Concord  Police 
Commission,  associate  justice  of  the 
local  Police  Court,  a  trustee  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Hospital  and 
president  of  the  City  Council  under 
the  old  charter.  Since  1911  the 
Republican  voters  of  Ward  Five  have 
returned  him  to  the  legislature  and 
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at  each  session  he  has  held  the  impor- 
tant post  of  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Gov.  Samuel  D.  Felker 
appointed  him  minority  party  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Control  in  1913. 
A  brilliant  speaker  and  clear  thinker, 
Mr.  Couch  is  well  termed  a  "legisla- 
tive leader." 

In  1900  Mr.  Couch  married  Ger- 
trude A.  Underhill.  He  is  aflSliated 
with  the  Wonolancet,  Passaconaway, 
Beaver  Meadow  and  Bow  Brook 
clubs,  is  a  Mason  and  member  of  the 
Unitarian  Church.  At  the  present 
time  he  holds  several  important 
business  positions,  being  treasurer  of 
the  Concord  Gas  Light  Company, 
trustee  of  the  Merrimack  County 
Savings  Bank  and  auditor  of  the 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Fire 
Insurance  Company. 

Judge  James  Waldron  Remick 
Among  the  able  members  of  the 
legal  profession  in  this  city,  Judge 
James  W.  Remick  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel 
K.  and  Sophia  (Cushman)  Remick, 
born  October  30,  1860,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  St, 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  Colebrook,  N.  H. 
He  began  the  study  of  law  with  James 
I.  Parsons  of  Colebrook,  later  asso- 
ciating with  B.  F.  Chapman  of  Clock- 
viUe,  N.  Y.,  and  Bingham  &  Aldrich 
of  Littleton,  this  state.  In  1880  he 
entered  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
graduating  in  1882,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  New  Hampshire  bar  in  the 
same  year.  He  opened  an  office  in 
Colebrook  and  practised  there  for 
two  years,  in  1885  forming  a  partner- 
ship with  Ossian  Ray  of  Lancaster 
and  in  1889  he  became  associated  with 
his  brother,  Daniel  C.  Remich  in 
Littleton.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
right  Judge  Remick  was  appointed 
district  attorney  for  New  Hampshire, 
being  the  youngest  man  ever  to  hold 
such  an  important  position.  In  Lit- 
tleton he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  health  in  1887-88-89,  the 


board  of  education  from  1889  to 
1901,  serving  the  board  as  its  presi- 
dent during  the  last  six  years.  He 
was  appointed  a  justice  on  the*  Su- 
preme Bench  in  1901  and  since  then 
has  made  his  residence  in  Concord. 
In  1904  he  resigned  from  the  bench 
and  resumed  his  practice  of  law  in 
the  firm  of  Sargent,  Remick  &  Niles, 
later  forming  a  partnership  with  Henry 
F.  HoUis,  which  was  dissolved  in  1911, 
in  which  year  he  became  associated 
with  Robert  Jackson  in  the  present 
firm  of  Remick  &  Jackson,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  law  firms  of  the  state. 

George  Moore  Fletcher 
The  Capital  City  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  been  very  fortunate  to 
count  among  her  citizenry.  Judge 
George  M.  Fletcher,  the  son  of  George 
W.  and  Hannah  R.  (Avery)  Fletcher, 
who  was  born  at  Rumney,  December 
19,  1852.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  place  and  the 
New  London  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
father  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves, 
which  continued  five  years,  then 
entering  the  office  of  Hon.  Evarts  W. 
Farr  of  Littleton,  who  that  year  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  there  Mr. 
Fletcher  began  his  study  of  law. 
After  spending  a  year  in  that  office 
he  went  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  entered 
the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  where  he  spent  two  years 
graduating  in  March,  1881,  with  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  The  six  months 
following  were  spent  in  the  office  of 
Frederick  Hooker  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  after  which  he  devoted  some 
few  weeks  visiting  in  North  Dakota. 
Returning  to  Concord,  Mr.  Fletcher 
entered  the  office  of  the  late  Judge 
Mitchell,  who  was  then  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Bingham  &  Mitchell,  and 
in  March,  1883,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  New  Hampshire  bar,  having  since 
been  in  practice  in  this  city.  In 
politics  the  judge  is  a  Republican  and 
represented  Ward  Four  in  the  General 
Court  in  1889-91;  was  county  solici- 
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tor,  1897-1901;  judge  of  the  Concord 
Police  Court,  1902-13;  and  is  at 
present  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court. 
Judge  Fletcher  is  a  member  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  and  his  fraternal 
affiliations  include  the  Blazing  Star 
Lodge,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

On  January  19,  1875,  he  married 
Addie  C.  Spaulding,  daughter  of 
George  C.  and  Annette  J.  Spaulding. 

Hon.  Henry  Webster  Stevens 
A  prominent  lawyer  and  business 
man  of  the  Capital  City  is  the  Hon. 
Henry  Webster  Stevens,  son  of  the 
late  ex-Mayor  Lyman  D.  Stevens  and 
Achsah  Pollard  (French)  Stevens,  the 
latter  born  in  Concord,  September 
26,  1822.  Mr.  Stevens  was  born  in 
Concord  March  5,  1853,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Concord,  at  Phillips  Andover  Acad- 
emy and  at  Dartmouth  College, 
graduating  from  the  latter  institution 
in  1875.  He  at  once  began  the  study 
of  law  in  his  father's  office  and,  later, 
entered  the  Boston  University  Law 
School,  from  which  institution  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  bar 
in  January,  1878,  and  immediately 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  his 
father.  In  June,  1879,  Mr.  Stevens 
formed  a  partnership  with  Edward 
G.  Leach  of  Franklin  which  was  con- 
tinued until  1900,  when  Benjamin  W. 
Couch  was  admitted  to  the  firm.  Mr. 
Leach  retired  from  the  firm  a  few 
years  later,  and  in  January,  1915, 
Mr.  Stevens'  brother,  William  L. 
Stevens,  became  the  junior  member 
of  the  present  firm  of  Stevens,  Couch 
A  Stevens.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
at  this  particular  time  that  th6  office 
now  occupied  by  the  above-named 
firm  has  been  used  continuously  since 
1847  by  Lyman  D.  Stevens  and  the 
succeeding  law  firms. 

In  politics  Mr.  Stevens  has  always 
been  a  faithful  and  earnest  Republi- 
can. In  1885-86  he  was  chosen  city 
solicitor  (a  position  previously  held  by 
his  father  in  1865-56).    In  1887  he 


was  elected  from  Ward  Five  as  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court  and 
in  1894  served  as  alderman  from  the 
same  ward.  In  1901  he  represented 
District  No.  10  in  the  State  Senate, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banks  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  and  Revision  of  Laws  com- 
mittees. He  has  been  a  trustee  of 
the  public  library  and  served  as 
trustee  and  president  of  the  Margaret 
Pillsbury  General  Hospital.  At  pres- 
ent Mr.  Stevens  is  vice-president  of 
the  Mechanicks  National  Bank,  the 
Merrimack  County  Savings  Bank  of 
Concord,  a  director  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Building  Company  and  of  the 
Concord  Light  &  Power  Company. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Wonolancet 
Club  of  Concord  and  the  University 
clubs  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

On  October  27,  1881,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ellen  Tuck  Nelson,  second 
daughter  of  William  R.  Nelson  and 
Abby  Elizabeth  Tuck,  of  Peekskill^ 
N.  Y. 

Allen  Hollis 
Allen  Hollis,  a  leading  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  bar,  and  widely 
known  as  an  authority  in  public 
utility  matters,  was  born  in  West 
Concord,  N.  H.,  December  20,  1871, 
the  son  of  Major  Abijah  and  the  late 
Harriett  Van  Mater  (French)  Hollis. 
His  education  was  gained  in  the 
pubUc  schools  of  Concord,  graduating 
from  the  high  school  in  the  class  of 
1889;  in  the  law  office  of  Chase  & 
Streeter  (Judge  William  M.  Chase 
and  General  Frank  S.  Streeter);  and 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  190& 
Dartmouth  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

Mr.  Hollis  was  admitted  to  the 
New  Hampshire  bar  in  1893  and  since 
that  date  has  been  engaged  constantly 
in  the  general  practice  of  law  in  this 
city,  with  offices  in  State  Block.  He 
served  as  special  counsel  for  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire  in  the  railroad 
rate  investigation  before  the  Public 
Service  Commission  in  1911-12,  and 
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as  counsel  for  the  special  rate  com- 
mittee of  the  New  Hampshire  legis- 
lature of  1913;  and  was  associated 
with  the  attorney-general  of  the  state 
in  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  tax 
appeal  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1912. 

Mr.  Hollis  is  extensively  interested 
in  public  utilities — gas,  electric,  tele- 
phone and  street  railway  companies. 
In  1901  he  reorganized  the  properties 
now  owned  by  the  Concord  Ellectric 
Company,  of  which  corporation  he 
has  been  the  president  since  1904. 
He  is  president,  also,  of  the  Exeter, 
Hampton  &  Amesbury  Street  Rail- 
way, of  the  Exeter  &  Hampton  Elec- 
tric Company  and  of  the  White 
Mountain  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company;  vice-president  of  the  La- 
conia  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and 
of  the  Exeter  Railway  &  Lighting 
Company;  a  director  of  Charles  H. 
Tenney  &  Company  (public  utility 
operating  engineers),  in  the  Concord 
Shoe  Factory  and  in  other  business 
corporations;  secretary  and  director  of 
the  United  Life  and  Accident  Insur- 
ance Company;  trustee  of  the  North 
Boston  Lighting  Properties,  etc.  For 
fifteen  years  clerk  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company,  Concord,  he  resigned  that 
position  to  accept  the  appointment  as 
director  (Class  C)  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Hollis  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature  of  1907  and 
1909  from  Ward  Four,  Concord,  serv- 
ing with  distinction  upon  the  impor- 
tant Judiciary  Committee  at  each 
session.  In  1908  he  was  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention;  and  he  has  been  the 
moderator  of  his  ward  since  1910. 

Fond  of  out-of-door  life  and  sports, 
Mr.  Hollis  has  been  active  in  forestry 
and  conservation  movements  and  has 
done  valuable  public  service  on  those 
lines.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Forestry  Society 
since  1907  and  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  and 
National  Conservation  Association; 


a  director  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Waterways  Association;  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Squam  Lake  Improve- 
ment Association;  vice-president  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game 
League  and  of  the  Lake  Sunapee 
Fishing  Association. 

His  clubs  are  the  Wonolancet,  Snow- 
shoe,  Canoe  and  Beaver  Meadow 
Golf,  of  Concord,  the  Harvard  and 
Exchange,  of  Boston.  He  is  a  Mason, 
of  Eureka  Lodge  and  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  of  Concord,  and  attends  the 
South  Congregational  Church  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  Hollis  married,  November  10, 
1897,  Amoret  Nichoson  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  their  children  are  Allen,  Jr. 
born  February  1,  1900,  and  Franklin, 
born  March  26,  1904. 

Joseph  S.  Matthews 
In  the  legal  circles  of  this  state  a 
prominent  position  has  been  attained 
by  Joseph  S.  Matthews,  assistant 
attorney-general.  He  is  a  native  of 
Franklin,  where  he  was  bom  Decem- 
ber 21,  1861,  the  son  of  George  B. 
and  Emily  (Howard)  Matthews.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Franklin  High 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1879,  and  at  Dartmouth  College, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
with  the  class  of  1884.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1891,  began  the 
practice  at  law  in  this  city  and  early 
in  his  career  had  built  up  a  large  and 
successful  practice. 

He  married,  December  10,  1890, 
Clara  Helen  Webster,  daughter  of 
John  F.  and  Mary  (Cutting)  Webster, 
of  Concord.  They  have  two  children, 
Emily  Webster,  bom  August  27,  1892, 
and  Jane  Webster,  May  23,  1896. 

Aside  from  his  law  practice,  Mr. 
Matthews  has  found  time  to  devote 
to  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  state. 
He  is  a  Republican  in  politics  and  has 
been  twice  elected  to  the  board  of 
aldermen.  In  1907  he  represented 
Ward  Four  of  this  city  in  the  general 
court,  and  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
long  be  remembered.  In  that  capacity 
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he  was  confronted  with  many  difficult 
problems,  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  taxation,  acquired  from 
special  study,  proved  invaluable  in 
both  committee  work  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  house.  One  of  the  bills  reported 
by  this  committee  was  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  appouitment  of  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  taxation  in  this  state  and 
report  recommendations  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1909. 


Bank,  treasurer  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
.  Hampshire,  a  member  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  and  of  the  Wonolancet  Club. 

Edward  C.  Niles 
Since  its  organization  in  1911,  the 
New  Hampshire  Public  Service  Com- 
mission which  succeeded  the  Railroad 
Commission,  has  been  very  fortunate 
to  retain  as  its  chairman,  Edward  C. 
Niles,  who,  though  not  of  Concord 


Edward  G.  NUe« 


From  1906  until  1913  he  was  special 
attorney  for  the  state  in  all  litigation 
growing  out  of  the  inheritance  tax, 
and  assisted  the  state  treasurer  in  its 
collection.  He  then  returned  for  a 
time  to  the  general  practice  of  law 
and  was  appointed  assistant  attorney- 
general  in  April  of  this  year  and  as- 
sumed his  duties  on  the  first  of  May. 

Mr.  Matthews  was  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  of  the  staff  of  Col. 
True  Sanborn  in  the  New  Hampshire 
National  Guard,  and  is  now  a  trustee 
of  the  Merrimack  County  Savings 


birth,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  Capital 
City  for  many  years.  He  was  born 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  W.  W.  Niles,  second 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Bertha  (Olmstead) 
Niles.  From  1879  to  1883  he  attended 
St.  PauPs  School,  later  entering 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  where  he 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B., 
1887.  He  was  classical  master  at 
the  Holderness  School,  Plymouth, 
from  1887  until  1889,  at  which  time 
he  became  interested  in  the  study  of 
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law  and  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  graduating  with  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  in  1892.  As  the  junior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Daley,  Goss  &  Niles 
at  Berlin,  Mr.  Niles  began  his  career 
as  an  attorney,  and,  two  years  later, 
in  1894,  he  opened  an  office  in  the 
same  city,  practising  alone  until  1896. 

Removing  to  Concord  during  that 
year  he  became  associated  with  the 
late  Harry  Sargent  and  Henry  F. 
Hollis  in  the  firm  of  Sargent,  Hollis 
&  Niles.  During  the  next  few  years 
Mr.  Niles  was  a  member  of  several  of 
the  most  prominent  law  firms  of  the 
city  and,  in  1908,  he  became  associated 
with  Robert  W.  Upton  in  the  firm  of 
Niles  &  Upton,  the  latter  firm  having 
been  dissolved  January  1,  1914. 

In  politics  Mr.  Niles  is  a  Republican 
and  has  served  both  the  city  and  state 
at  various  times.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1902,  has  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mon council,  board  of  aldermen,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  revise  the  City  Charter 
in  1908.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
counsel  on  the  constitutional  and 
federal  questions  of  the  State  Tax 
Revision  Commission.  When  the 
Public  Service  Commission  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Bass  administration  to 
replace  the  old  Railroad  Commission 
in  1911,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of 
that  organization  and  has  since  been 
continued.  He  is  prominently  identi- 
fied in  educational  circles,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  diocese  of  New  Hampshire, 
of  the  Diocesan  Convention  and  was 
a  member  of  the  General  Convention 
of  that  church  from  1904  to  1913. 
He  is  a  Mason  and  his  other  fra- 
ternal affiliations  include  the  Wono- 
lancet  and  Passaconoway  clubs,  New 
Hampshire  Bar  Association,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Psi  Upsilon  and  Phi  Delta  Phi 
fraternities.  July  12, 1893,  Mr.  Niles 
married  Ethel  Abbe,  of  Newport  News, 
Va.,  who  died  October  10,  1910.  He 
has  three  children. 


A.  Chester  Clark 
Judge  Allan  Chester  Clark,  of  the 
Concord  Municipal  Court,  was  born 
on  the  Clark  homestead  at  Center 
Harbor  on  July  4,  1877.  During  his 
early  youth  he  attended  the  country 
schools  of  his  home  town,  and,  unable 
to  gratify  his  desire  for  a  higher  edu- 
cation in  Center  Harbor,  he  went  to 
Meredith,  where  he  entered  the  high 
school,  doing  odd  jobs  of  work  in  the 
stores  of  the  town  and  in  the  printing 
office  in  order  to  make  money  enough 
to  support  himself.  He  graduated 
from  this  school  and  later  from 
the  New  Hampton  Literary  Institu- 
tion. In  1901,  there  came  a  break  in 
his  schoolihg,for  Clarence  E.  Burleigh, 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Kenne- 
bec Journal^  offered  him  a  position  on 
the  city  staff  of  the  publication,  which 
he  accepted .  He  remained  at  Augusta 
until  the  fall  of  1902,  when  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  in 
his  sophomore  year  for  financial  rea- 
sons. 

From  that  time  until  he  came  to 
Concord,  in  the  winter  of  1905,  he 
conducted  a  real  estate  business  in 
Meredith,  and  as  a  side  issue,  studied 
law  with  .  Bertram  Blaisdell.  The 
business  venture  did  not  prove  profit- 
able, so  Mr.  Clark  turned  his  hand  to 
the  newspaper  field  in  Concord,  at  the 
same  time  continuing  his  study  of  the 
law  in  the  offices  of  Gen.  John  H. 
Albin  and  Joseph  A.  Donigan.  On 
June  27,  1913,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  six  weeks  after  that  time  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Samuel  D.  Felker 
to  be  justice  of  the  Concord  District 
Court.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment he  was  serving  as  clerk  of  the 
District  Court,  under  Associate  Jus- 
tice Willis  G.  Buxton.  Since  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  Judge  Clark  has 
been  devoting  his  energies  exclusively 
to  his  duties  on  the  bench,  and  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  State 
and  Federal  courts. 

The  highly  successful  manner  in 
which  Judge  Clark  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  District  Court  during  the 
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Felker  administration  led  to  his  reap- 
pointment by  Gov.  RollandH.  Spauld- 
ing,  when  the  latter  official  announced 
the  justices  after  the  reorganization 
of  the  police  court  system. 
.^^He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1902  while  a 
student  at  Dartmouth  and  in  1912 
was  secretary  of  the  same  body  and  the 
only  Democrat  in  the  organization. 


city.  In  fraternal  circles  he  belongs 
to  Chocorua  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of 
Meredith;  to  Concord  Lodge,  Knights 
of  Pythias;  Augusta  Young  Temple, 
Pythian  Sisterhood,  and  Capital 
Grange.  In  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
he  is  a  past  chanceUor  of  Concord 
Lodge  and  a  past  deputy  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  Grand  Lodge.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 


David  F.  Dudley 


Judge  Clark  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology  and  of  .  the  New 
Hampshire  Bar  Association,  among 
those  identified  with  his  profession. 
He  still  retains  his  association  with  his 
former  fellow-craftsman  in  the  jour- 
nalistic field  by  membership  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Press  Association, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Wonolancet, 
the  Temple,  the  Unitarian  and  Beaver 
Meadow  Golf,  social  clubs  in  his  home 


Revolution  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society,  and  a  director  in 
the  Concord  Board  of  Trade. 

David  F.  Dudley 
In  the  legal  circles  of  the  Capital 
City,  few  are  better  known  than 
David  F.  Dudley,  fourth  and  only 
surviving  son  of  Matthew  F.  and 
Patience  A.  (Hutchins)  Dudley,  who 
was  born  October  17,  1857,  in  China, 
Me.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
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schools  and  in  Pembroke  Academy. 
Before  entering  the  academy  he 
taught  school  for  one  year  at  Epsom 
(this  state)  and  after  graduation,  in 
1879,  he  taught  in  Deerfield.  Mr. 
Dudley  thefa  took  up  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Leach  &  Stevens 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1-883, 
since  when  he  has  been  in  continuous 
practice  in  Concord. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  and 
has  been  elected  to  various  offices  on 
the  party  ticket,  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  common  council  and  the 
board  of  aldermen,  was  county  solici- 
tor in  1900-04  and  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1903. 
He  is  a  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a 
member  of  the  Grange.  Mr.  Dudley 
was  married  in  1879  to  Blanche  L. 
Fowler. 

William  A.  Foster 
William  A.  Foster,  son  of  George 
A.  and  Georgia  (Ladd)  Foster,  was 
bom  in  Concord,  February  3,  1872. 


William  A.  Fotttcr 


His  education  was  received  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  city,  Dartmouth 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  in 


1895,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
where  he  received  his  degree  in  1898. 
He  at  once  entered  the  office  of  the 
late  Judge  Mitchell,  and  later  became 
the  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Mitchell  .&  Foster,  and  since  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Mitchell  to 
the  bench  in  1910,  Mr.  Foster  has 
continued  practice  with  Harry  F. 
Lake,  under  the  firm  name  of  Foster 
&  Lake. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Wonolancet 
Club,  Bow  Brook  Club,  and  the  Bea- 
ver Meadow  Golf  Club. 

Fred  Clarence  Demond 
New  Hampshire's  Capital  City  has 
proven  attractive  to  many  a  young 
man  from  the  surrounding  towns,  or 
even  states,  one  of  whom  is  FreJ 
Clarence  Demond,  who  came  to  Con- 
cord in  1895  and  has  since  been  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  Streeter, 
Walker  &  Hollis,  and  succeeding 
firms,  at  the  present  time  being  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  firm  of 
Streeter,  Demond,  Woodworth  & 
Sulloway. 

Mr.  Demond  was  bom  in  Freeport, 
Me.,  November  13,  1875,  the  son  of 
George  Nelson  and  Mary  Emeline 
(Field)  Demond.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  and  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  high  school  of  Free- 
port,  Me.  After  living  at  Gorham  a 
few  years,  Mr.  Demond  came  to  this 
city  in  1895  to  study  law.  In  1899 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire bar  and  has  been  practising 
law  in  this  city  since.  Mr.  Demond, 
despite  the  activities  of  his  profession, 
has  found  opportunity  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  the  city,  being  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council  in  1903-04  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
in  1905-06.  He  also  served  on  the 
committee  to  revise  the  city  charter 
in  1908. 

Mr.  Demond  was  married  January 
16,  1906,  to  Mary  Peabody  Adams  of 
Gorham,  this  state.  He  resides  at 
112  School  Street. 

He  is  a  Republican  in  politics  and 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
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Association,  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society,  Wonolancet  Club,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 


Fred  C  Demond 


shire  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  since 
1913. 

Edward  Knowlton  Woodworth 
Although  many  Concord  men  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  profession 
of  law,  few  have  been  more  successful 
than  Edward  K.  Woodworth,  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Streeter,  Demond, 
Woodworth  &  Sulloway.  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  is  the  son  of  Albert  Bingham 
and  Mary  A.  (Parker)  Woodworth 
and  was  born  in  this  city  August  25, 
1875.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Concord,  graduating  from 
Concord  High  School  with  the  class 
of  1893.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  grad- 
uating in  1897  with  the  degree  of 
Litt.B.  His  study  of  law  was  con- 
tinued at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
where,  in  June,  1900,  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  {cum  laude).  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar 
in  the  same  year  and  began  his  prac- 
tice of  law  in  the  office  of  Matthews 
&  Thompson  of  Boston,  still  later 


entering  the  office  of  Lincoln  &  Badger 
of  the  same  city.  In  1901  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  returned  to  Concord  and  be- 
came associated  with  the  firm  of 
Streeter  &  Hollis,  which  later  became 
Streeter,  Hollis,  Demond  &  Wood- 
worth.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Hollis  from  the  firm  in  1911,  Frank  J. 
Sulloway  became  the  junior  member 
of  the  present  firm  of  Streeter^ 
Demond,  Woodworth  &  Sulloway. 

In  politics  Mr.  Woodworth  is  a 
Republican  and  represented  Ward 
Five  in  the  city  council  from  1907  to 
1911,  the  last  two  years  serving  as 
president  of  that  body.  He  is  also 
well  known  in  business  circles,  being 
president  of  the  wholesale  house  of 
Woodworth  &  Company,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Parker- Young  Company 
of  Lisbon  and  the  Woodstock  Lumber 
Company.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Margaret  Pillsbury  General  Hospital 
and  also  of  St.  Mary's  School,  and  is 
president  of  the  Concord  Oratorio 
Society. 


Edward  Knowlton  Woodworth 


He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  Mystic  Shrine,  Wonolancet 
Club,  Bow  Brook  Club,  Intervale 
Country  Club  of  Manchester  and  the 
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Beaver  Meadow  Golf  Club,  having 
served  the  latter  club  as  president  for 
six  years,  1909-  to  1915.  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  is  an  Episcopalian,  a  vestry- 
man of  St.  PauFs  Church,  and  is 
secretary  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  diocese  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Woodworth  was  married  on 
June  25,  1903,  to  Clara  Farwell  Holt 
and  has  three  children,  Constance, 
Elizabeth  and  Margaret. 

Frank  Jones  Sulloway 
The  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Streeter,    Demond,    Woodworth  & 


Frank  J.  Sulloway 


Sulloway  is  Frank  J.  Sulloway,  son  of 
Hon.  Alvah  W.  and  Susan  K.  (Daniell) 
Sulloway,  born  in  Franklin,  December 
11,  1883.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Franklin  public  schools,  St.  Paul's 
School  of  Concord,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1905  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1907  with  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  Admitted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar  in  1906,  he  prac- 
tised law  with  the  firm  of  Hill,  Barlow 
&  Homans  in  Boston  until  1911,  when 
be  was  admitted  to  the  New  Hamp- 


shire bar  and  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  on  which  he  still  continues. 

Mr.  Sulloway  was  married  Septem- 
ber 24,  1913,  to  Margaret  Thayer^ 
and  has  one  child,  Gretchen,  born 
October  10,  1914.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Bow  Brook  Club,  Wonolancet 
Club,  Beaver  Meadow  Golf  Club, 
Intervale  Country  Club  of  Manches- 
ter, Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  Bos- 
ton Athletic  Association,  Longwood 
Cricket  Club  of  Brookline,  and  the 
Portsmouth  County  Club  of  Ports- 
mouth. He  is  a  Unitarian,  in  politics 
a  Republican  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Ballot  Law  Commission.  He  is  a 
direct  descendant,  and  his  daughter, 
Gretchen,  the  youngest  living  descend- 
ant, of  Ebenezer  Eastman,  first  settler 
of  Concord. 

Robert  Upton 
A  well  known  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  bar  is  Robert  W.  Upton^ 
born  Feb.  3,  1884.    He  was  educated 
at  the  Boston  University  Law  School^ 


Robert  Upton 


graduating  in  1907  with  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  {magna  cum  laude),  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar 
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on'  February  15  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire bar  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
Mr.  Upton  has  been  a  member  of  the 
firms  of  Sargent,  Niles  &  Upton  and 
Niles  &  Upton,  the  latter  firm  having 
been  dissolved  January  1,  1914.  He 
represented  Bow  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  1911  and  served  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittees. 

He  is  a  member  of  White  Mountain 
Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.;  Bow  Grange,  P.  of 
H.;  and  the  Wonolancet  Club.  Mr. 
Upton  married  Martha  G.  Burroughs 
September  18, 1912,  and  has  one  child, 
Richard  F. 


Robert  C.  Mubchie 
Though  still  young  in  point  of  age 
and  practice,  Robert  C.  Murchie  is 


Robert  G.  Murchie 


today  one  of  Concordes  foremost 
lawyers.  He  is  the  son  of  William 
and  Agnes  J.  (Kellie)  Murchie  and 
was  born  January  22,  1885,  in  Scot- 
land. His  parents  came  to  Concord 
in  1888  and  Mr.  Murchie  attended  the 
public  schools  of  this  city,  being  a 
graduate  of  the  Concord  High  School. 
In  1909  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.B. 


from  the  law  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  Re- 
turning to  Concord  he  was  admitted  to 
tlie  New  Hampshire  bar  and  immedi- 
ately entered  the  office  of  Senator 
Henry  F.  Hollis,  later,  in  1911,  being 
made  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Remick 
&  Hollis.  Upon  the  dissolution  of 
that  firm  in  1912,  Mr.  Murchie  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hollis  & 
Murchie.  In  1912  he  was  elected 
county  solicitor  and  was  reflected  in 
1914. 

While  at  Ann  Arbor  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Barristers  Club  and  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Concord  Elks, 
Red  Men,  Beaver  Meadow  Golf  Club 
and  the  Concord  Canoe  Club. 

Alexander  Murchie 
Well  known  to  Concord  people  is 
Alexander  Murchie,  son  of  William 
and  Agnes  J.  (Kellie)  Murchie,  bom 
in  Scotland  March  1,  1887.  He  came 
to  this  country  with  his  parents  in 
1888,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools   of  Concord, 


Alexander  Murchie 

graduating  from  Concord  High  School 
in  the  class  of  1906.    Mr.  Murchie 
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then  studied  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School  for  the  years 
of  1906-07  and  1907-08.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  the  office  of 
Henry  F.  Hollis  and  was  admitted 
to  the  New  Hampshire  bar  in  June, 
1909.  Two  years  later,  July  20, 1911, 
Mr.  Murchie  was  elected  city  solicitor 
of  Concord,  and  still  serves  the  city 
in  that  capacity  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  all  its  citizens.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hollis  & 
Murchie,  with  offices  at  the  comer  of 
Capital  and  State  streets. 

Harky  F.  Lake 
Mr.  Lake  was  bom  in  Pembroke, 
N.  H.,  November  28,  1876,  the  son  of 
Moses  R.  and  Mary  J.  (Batchelder) 
Lake.  He  was  educated  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Pembroke  and  Pem- 
broke Academy,  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1894.  He  then  taught  school 
one  year.  Entering  Middlebury  (Vt.) 
College,  he  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1899,  taught  school  two  years  and 
then  took  up  the  study  of  law  in 


admitted  to  the  bar  in  1904  and  be- 
came immediately  associated  with 
Mitchell  &  Foster,  attorneys.  In 
1906  Mr.  Lake  became  a  partner, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Mitchell, 
Foster  &  Lake,  continuing  until  1910, 
when  Mr.  Mitchell  withdrew  from  the 
firm  to  become  associate  justice  of 
the  Superior  Court;  since  when  he 
has  been  in  the  general  practice  of 
the  law,  with  William  A.  Foster, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Foster  & 
Lake. 

George  V.  Hill 
George  V.  Hill,  Esq.,  came  to  Con- 
cord thirteen  years  ago  to  serve  as 


Harry  P.  Lake 

the  office  of  Hon.  John  M.  Mitchell, 
and  at  Boston  University.    He  was 


George  V.  Hill 

city  editor  of  the  Concord  Monitor 
during  the  constitutional  convention 
and  session  of  the  legislature  of  1902- 
03.  Four  years  later  he  was  admitted 
to  the  New  Hampshire  bar,  and  has 
since  been  in  active  practice  of  law 
in  the  State  Capital  Bank  Building. 

Mr.  Hill  was  born  in  Deerfield  in 
this  state,  November  3,  1875,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
High  School,  Phillips  Andover  Acad- 
emy, and  Dartmouth  College,  not 
graduating    from    the   latter.  His 
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activities  since  leaving  college,  to 
enlist  as  a  private  in  the  Eighth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  the  day 
war  was  declared  against  Spain  in 
1898,  have  covered  a  broad  field  of 
endeavor.  He  represented  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  while  serving  as  an  enlisted 
man  in  the  army  of  occupation  in 
Cuba,  and,  after  the  war,  was  with 
the  Globe  in  Boston.  Later  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette^  and  for  nine  years,  with  the 
exception  of  six  months  with  the 
Concord  Monitory  was  connected  with 
the  Manchester  Union  in  some  capac- 
ity. Mr.  Hill  continued  to  manage 
the  Concord  bureau  of  the  Union 
two  years  after  he  began  the  practice 
of  law,  and  still  exercises  an  active 
membership  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Press  Association.  He  organized  the 
present  Publishing  Company  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Patriot  in  1910  and 
retains  an  interest  in  that  concern. 

In  social  and  fraternal  circles  Mr. 
Hill  has  a  wide  affiliation.  The 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  re- 
ceive his  first  attention,  and  he  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  of  the 
Colonial  Wars,  is  a  Mason,  an  Elk, 
a  member  of  the  Grange,  and  other 
fraternal  organizations,  the  Wono- 
lancet  Club  and  several  athletic  and 
country  clubs. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hill  has  always  been 
a  Republican  without  any  of  the 
popular  frills.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  children. 

William  Lyman  Stevens 
A  Concord  man  well  known  in  law 
circles  is  William  L.  Stevens,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  Lyman  D. 
Stevens.  He  was  born  in  this  city 
April  5,  1880,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  Phillips  Andover 
Academy  and  Dartmouth  College, 
graduating  from  the  latter  institution 
in  1903  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  To 
further  his  study  of  law  Mr.  Stevens 
then  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and,  in  1906,  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was 
conferred    upon  him.    In  December 


of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  New  Hampshire  bar  and,  on 
January  1,  1907,  entered  the  office  of 
Leach,  Stevens  &  Couch.  A  few 
years  later  Mr.  Leach  retired  from  the 
firm  and  January  1,  1915,  Mr.  Stevens 
became  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Stevens,  Couch  &  Stevens. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsiloa 
Fraternity,  Casque  and  Gauntlet 
Society,  Wonolancet  Club  and  the 
Beaver  Meadow  Golf  Club.  October 
2,1  1914,  Mr.  Stevens  was  married 


William  L.  Stevena 


to  Miss  Marion  Barrows  Adams  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican. 

Robert  Jackson^ 
Among  Concord's  younger  attor- 
neys who  have  made  a  creditable  rec- 
ord for  themselves  in  professional  and 
other  lines,  is  Robert  Jackson,  the  jun- 
ior member  of  the  firm  of  Remick  & 
Jackson,  who  was  born  in  Dover, 
May  21,  1880,  son  of  James  R.  and 
Lydia  (Drew)  Jackson.  He  was  edu- 
cated  in  the  public  schools  of  Little- 
ton and  Dartmouth  College,  grad- 
uating in  1900.    Mr.  Jackson  thea 
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became  associated  with  Judge  Aldrich 
of  the  United  States  District  and 
Circuit  courts  as  secretary,  with  head- 


Robert  Jackson 


quarters  in  Boston,  still  pursuing  his 
studies  in  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  New  Hampshire  bar  in  1907  and 
since  has  been  associated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  with  Judge  James 
W.  Remick. 

He  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Oliver  E.  Branch  of  Manchester, 
and  has  two  children,  Sarah  and  Hope. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  a  member  of  the  Beta 
Theta  Pi  Fraternity  and  while  in 
Boston  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Corps  of  Cadets,  M.  V.  M. 

Robert  M.  Wright 
Robert  M.  Wright,  associated  in 
the  practice  of  law  with  Allen  Hollis, 
is  one  of  the  most  substantial  of 
Concord's  younger  lawyers.  A  de- 
scendant of  old  New  England  parent- 
age, Mr.  Wright  has  always  made 
his  home  on  the  farm  in  Sanborn- 
ton  which  has  been  owned  by  his 
family  for  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
He  thus  retains  his  rural  environ- 
ments, yet  comes  in  daily  contact 


with  city  life  while  practising  his  pro- 
fession. 

After  attending  the  public  schools 
in  Sanbornton,  Mr.  Wright  grad- 
uated from  Franklin  High  School  and 
entered  New  Hampshire  College,  from 
which  institution  he  was  gradu|tted  in 
1900. 

Following  graduation  he  taught 
school  in  Hill  and  Belmont,  N.  H.,  be- 
ing principal  of  the  grammar  school 
in  the  latter  town.  After  a  period 
as  instructor  at  the  Stearns  School 
for  Boys  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  he 
engaged  in  business  in  Hill  for  a 
period  of  four  years.  After  a  short 
period  of  business  life  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law  in  the  ofBee  of  Streeter 
&  Hollis  at  Concord  and  attended 
Boston  University  Law  School  in 
1910.  When  Mr.  Allen  Hollis  with- 
drew  from  the  firm,  Mr.  Wright  con- 
tinued his  studies  with  him,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  in  1912.  He  has 
since  continued  with  Mr.  Hollis.  Mr. 
Wright  was  a  member  of  the  Consti- 


Robert  M.  Wright 


tutional  convention  of  1912  and  Re- 
publican member  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture from  Sanbornton. 
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Frank  G.  Driscoll 
Among  the  most  popular  of  Con- 
cord's young  attorneys  is  Frank  G. 
Driscoll,  son  of  David  J.  and  Kath- 


Frank  G.  Drtocoll 


erine  (McLaughlin)  Driscoll,  born  in 
Penacook,  August  7,  1892.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Penacook  and  later  entered 
the  University  of  Maine  where  he 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
in  1914.  Mr.  Driscoll  was  one  of  the 
few  successful  candidates  who  applied 
for  admission  to  the  New  Hampshire 
bar  in  June,  1914.  It  was  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  that  he  opened 
his  oflSce  at  65  North  Main  Street 
and  has  enjoyed  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, having  made  a  large  number  of 
friends  in  this  city.  Mr.  Driscoll  is 
at  the  present  time  the  youngest 
member  of  the  state  bar. 


Monthly 

J.  Joseph  Doherty 
J.  Joseph  Doherty,  one  of  Concord's 
most  popular  young  men  and  one  of 
three  successful  candidates  at  the 
December,  1914,  bar  examination  is 
the  you»gest  member  of  the .  New 
Hampshire  bar  in  practice  in  Concord. 
Mr.  Doherty  was  born  in  Concord, 
July  18,  1890,  and  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Doherty.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Parochial  and 
Concord  High  Schools,  graduating 
in  1909,  and,  later  studied  law  with 
Martin,  Howe  &  Donigan,  and  at 
Boston  University  Law  School. 

Mr.  Doherty  is  state  advocate  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  a 


J.  Joseph  Doherty 

member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians.  At  present  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  general  practice  of  law 
at  3  Depot  Street. 
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THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

When  the  site,  upon  which  stands 
the  present  Capital  City  of  New 
Hampshire  was  first  settled,  very 
little  thought  was  directed  towards 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  people. 
In  those  days  disease  was  considered 
a  menace,  but  as  far  as  can  be  learned 
nothing  but  advice. was  obtainable, 
and  that  from  the  nearest  farmer.  Of 
course  the  Indian  remedies  were  in 
existence,  but  very  few  people  had 
faith  in  the  Redskins  whom  they 
considered  their  deadly  enemies. 
Sickness  was  attended  to  by  some 
kind  neighbor,  the  settlers  giving 
freely  to  one  another.  The  colony 
is  said  to  have  been  without  a  medical 


inently  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
the  town  and  frequently  served  as 
moderator,  town  clerk  and  selectman, 
also  holding  the  oflSce  of  the  justice 
of  the  peace.  He  practised  medicine 
in  this  vicinity  twenty-seven  years, 
and  died  September  17,  1767.  It 
cannot  be  ascertained  whether  Doctor 
Carter  had  any  contemporaries,  but  a 
Doctor  Emery  is  mentioned  as  a 
short-time  resident. 

Doctor  Carter's  real  successor  was 
Dr.  Philip  Carrigain,  or  McCarrigan, 
who  came  to  Concord  in  1768.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  surgeon,  but 
in  those  days  the  science  was  far 
different  from  the  present  time,  it 
being  stated  that  a  carpenter's  saw 


Margaret  Plllsbury  General  Hospital 


adviser  for  at  least  fourteen  years, 
when  Dr.  Henry  Rolfe  came,  and, 
having  spent  the  winter  here,  and 
suffering  from  cold  and  the  want 
of  suitable  proviaons,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  first  physician  to  settle  in 
Concord  was  Dr.  Ezra  Carter,  known 
as  the  Elder.  He  was  a  young  man 
and  came  from  SaUsbuiy,  Mass., 
having  studied  medicine  with  Doctor 
Ordway  in  that  town.  At  that  time 
Concord  had  a  population  of  about 
250  and  they  were  scattered  from  Bow 
to  Canterbury,  it  being  quite  likely 
that  his  practice  extended  to  these 
towns.    Doctor  Carter  was  prom- 


and  a  sharp  knife  were  quite  a  com- 
plement of  tools  for  amputation. 

As  time  went  on  more  men  became 
interested  in  the  study  of  medicine. 
A  medical  college  was  opened  in  the 
state  and  later  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  was  formed.  The 
early  history  of  the  society  shows 
that  its  object  was  understood  by 
neither  the  public  nor  the  members, 
and  it  is  to  the  valiant  few  who  held 
together  in  spite  of  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances that  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  today  owes  more  than  it 
can  tell. 

In  1834,  on  the  grounds  now  occu- 
pied by  the  residence  of  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  was  estab- 
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lished  Concord's  first  hospital,  the 
Thompsonian  Infirmary,  which  existed 
but  a  few  years.  This  institution  was 
followed  by  the  Concord  Botanic 
Infirmary,  the  Water  Cure  Estab- 
lishment and  the  Improved  Move- 
ment Cure  Institute  of  New  York,  all 
of  which  lasted  but  a  few  years  each. 

In  1830  the  condition  of  the  insane 
in  New  Hampshire  awakened  much 
interest  but  each  year  the  legislature 
failed  to  pass  measures  to  remedy  the 
situation.  It  was  not  until  1842  that 
the  institution  was  established  and  Dr. 
George  Chandler  was  given  the  super- 


Dr.  Granville  P.  Conn 

intendency.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Andrew  McFarland  and  Dr.  John 
E.  Tyler,  the  latter  being  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Jesse  P.  Bancroft  who  served 
the  state  from  1857  to  1883,  when 
his  son,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Bancroft,  the 
present  superintendent,  took  charge 
of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Parker  of  Concord, 
a  scholarly  physician,  was  the  first 
editor  and  publisher  of  a  monthly 
medical  journal,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Journal  of  Medicine,    The  first 


issue  appeared  in  March,  1850,  and 
it  was  published  by  Doctor  Parker 
until  October,  1853,  when  he  accepted 
a  professorhsip  in  the  New  York 
Medical  College.  The  publication 
passed  in  several  hands  in  the  next 
few  years  and  in  1858  went  out  of 
existence. 

In  1843  the  practice  of  homeopathy 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Augustus 
Frank,  a  German.  His  stay  in  Con- 
cord was  brief  but  others  entered  the 
field,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Ferd 
Gustav  Oehme  who  later  had  printed 
a  book  called  "The  Domestic  Phy- 
sician,'* which  was  published  by  the 
late  Edson  C.  Eastman. 

The  physicians  of  the  town  adopted 
their  first  table  of  fees  on  January  1, 
1867,  and  among  the  nineteen  signers 
were  Drs.  Granville  P.  Conn  and 
Jacob  H.  Gallinger. 

In  1884  the  Margaret  Pillsbury 
General  Hospital  was  established, 
it  being  the  first  general  hospital  in 
the  state.  Much  credit  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  institution  is  due  Dr. 
Shadrach  C.  Morrill,  who  went  among 
his  friends  and  secured  pledges  of 
money  before  active  steps  were  taken 
to  organize  the  hospital  association. 
The  institution  has  grown  contin- 
uously since  it  was  opened  and  today 
Concord  is  proud  of  its  fine  showing. 

The  constant  and  successful  en- 
deavors of  the  men  who  at  one  time 
made  up  the  medical  fraternity  of 
Concord  paved  the  way  for  the  pres- 
ent generation,  who,  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times,  have  placed  this  city  in 
the  foremost  ranks  in  the  medical 
world. 

Dr.  Granville  P.  Conn. 
The  dean  of  the  medical  profession, 
though  not  at  the  present  time  a 
resident  of  this  city,  is  Dr.  Granville 
P.  Conn.  He  was  bom  in  Hills- 
borough, January  25, 1832,  of  mingled 
Scotch,  Irish  and  English  ancestry. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  Francestown  and  Pembroke 
academies,  and  had  completed  two 
years  of  study  iif  the  civil  engineering 
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course  at  Norwich  Military  Academy 
when  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  academy.  He 
began  his  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
H.  B.  Brown  of  Hartford,  Vt.,  at- 
tended two  courses  of  medical  lectures 
at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  received  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  School  in  1856,  when  he 
b^an'his  practice  in  East  Randolph, 


years  went  on,  his  usefulness  con- 
stantly increased.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  medical  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations and  has  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  work  accomplished  by 
them.  Doctor  Conn  retired  from 
active  life  a  short  time  ago  and  in 
August,  1914,  left  this  city  for  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.,  where  he  has  since  made 
his  home  with  his  son. 


Dr.  Irring  A.  Watson 


Vt.,  continuing  it  at  Richmond,  in 
the  same  state,  until  August  19, 1862, 
when  he  was  commissioned  assistant- 
surgeon  in  the  Twelfth  Vermont  Vol- 
unteers; serving  with  this  regiment  in 
the  field,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the 
United  States  service  in  1863.  He 
came  to  Concord  the  same  year. 

Doctor  Conn  immediately,  upon 
his  coming  to  Concord,  became  promi- 
nent in  medical  affairs  and,  as  the 


Dr.  Irving  Allison  Watson 
Since  its  organization,  in  1881,  the 
affairs  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
have  been  conducted  in  a  most 
efficient  manner  by  Dr.  Irving  Allison 
Watson.  He  was  born  in  Salisbury, 
N.  H.,  September  6,  1849,  and  is  the 
son  of  Porter  Baldwin,  born  at 
Corinth,  Vt.,  July  13,  1825,  and  Luvia 
E.  (Ladd)  Watson;  grandson  of  Itha- 
mar  Watson,  born  at  Weare,  and 
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great-grandson  of  Caleb  Watson,  born 
at  Hampstead,  this  state,  and  who 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  doctor  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  cominon  schools  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  at  the  Newbury 
(Vt.)  Semin^iry  and  ^  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, later  attending  lectures  at 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  College  and 
at  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  graduating 
M.  D.  from  the  latter  institution  in 
1871  and  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Dartmouth  in  1885. 

As  a  physician.  Doctor  Watson 
began  his  practice  at  Groveton  (North- 
umberland), N.  H.,  and  remained 
there  ten  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  several  years  superintendent  of 
schools;  was  twice,  1879-81,  repre- 
sentative in  the  general  court,  and 
was  also  surgeon  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
act  creating  the  state  board  of  health; 
was  appointed  one  of  its  members, 
and  at  its  organization  in  September, 
1881,  was  elected  secretary  and  execu- 
tive oflScer  of  the  board,  in  which 
capacity  he  since  been  continued. 

He  is  registrar  of  the  vital  statistics 
of  the  state;  has  five  times  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association;  has  been 
president  of  the  International  Con- 
ference of  State  and  Provincial  Boards 
of  Health;  is  a  permanent  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
honorary  member  of  the  Academia 
Nacional  de  Medicina  de  Mexico,  was 
assistant  secretary-general  of  the  First 
Pan-American  Medical  Congress, 
member  of  the  Soci^t^  Fran5iise 
d'Hygidne  of  Paris,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society;  is  a 
Mason,  a  Knight  Templar,  and  is  a 
member  of  many  other  organizations. 

Dr.  Febdinand  A.  Stillings 
Since  1874  Concord  has  been  very 
proud  to  claim  as  one  of  her  residents 
Dr.  Ferdinand  A.  Stillings,  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  as  well  as  surgeons 


of  the  state.  He  is  the  son  of  Anson 
and  Phoebe  De  Forest  (Kenison)  Still- 
ings, and  was  born  at  Jefferson,  March 
30,  1849.  The  doctor  wa«  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Jefferson,  Lancaster 
Academy  and  Dartmouth  Medical 
School,  where  he  received  his  degree  in 
1870.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  physician  at  the  Mc- 
Lean Asylum  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  and 
three  years  later  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  hospitals  of  London, 
Paris  and  Dublin.  Returning  to 
America  in  1874,  he  settled  in  Con- 
cord where  he  has  built  up  a  large 
practice  and  has  been  frequently 
called  to  other  points  as  a  surgeon 
and  consultant.  Doctor  Stillings  is  at 
present  advisory  surgeon  of  the  Mar- 
garet Pillsbury  Hospital,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Memorial  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children  and  is  also 
surgeon  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road. He  served  ^s  surgeon-general 
on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Hiram  A.  Tuttle 
and  of  Gov.  Frank  W.  Rollins.  While 
in  this  capacity  he  reorganized  the 
hospital  corps  of  the  National  Guard 
and  institut^jd  regular  drills,  which 
accoun^ted  for  the  competency  of  the 
corps  that  accompanied  tjie  First  New 
Hampshire  Regiment  when  the  call 
came  for  Ih^  Spanish  War.  In  1899 
Dr.  Stillings  wasMchosen  to  represent 
Ward  Five  in  the  General  Court  and 
was  returned  in  1901,  being  instru- 
mental at  both  sessions  for  the  passing 
of  measures  relating  to  public  health 
and  hospital  improvements.  He  also 
caused  to  be  passed  a  resolution 
creating  a  commission  to  investigate 
as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  sanatorium  for  consumptives,  which 
reported  favorably  at  the  next  session, 
when  the  doctor  represented  the 
tenth  senatorial  district. 

He  is  an  active  and  prominent 
member  in  the  American  Medical 
Association,  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society,  the  New  Hampshire  Surgical 
Club,  Merrimack  County  and  Centre 
District  Medical  Society,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Railway  Sur- 
geons, New  York  and  New  England 
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Association  of  Railway  Surgeons  and 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
Doctor  Stillings  is  medical  director  of 
the  United  Life  and  Accident  Insur- 
ance Company,  a  director  of  the 
Mechanicks  National  Bank,  and  a 
number  of  other  corporations. 

Dr.  George  Cook 
One  of  the  best-known  physicians 
of  Concord  is  Dr.  George  Cook  of  16 
Centre  Street,  who  has  practiced 
medicine  in  this  city  for  the  past 
forty  years.    The  scope  of  Doctor 


Dr.  George  Cook 


Cook's  life  has  by  no  means  been 
limited,  however,  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine,  for  he  has  been 
a  close  student  of  men  and  affairs 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Like  other 
New  Hampshire  men  of  his  profes- 
sion. Doctor  Cook  has  found  time 
to  assist  in  caring  for  the  needs  of 
the  body  politic,  and,  as  a  staunch 
Republican,  has  served  the  state  in 
numerous  capacities.  A  country- 
wide acquaintance  among  students 
of  his  profession,  gained  through  ex- 
tensive travel  in  the  United  States, 
has  given  him  a  broad,  liberal  mind 


and  an  unfailing  understanding  of 
human  nature.  Doctor  Cook  has 
given  freely  of  his  time  and  talent  to 
further  the  upbuilding  of  Concord 
and  his  kindly  advice  to  numerous 
young  men,  whom  he  has  assisted 
in  one  way  and  another  to  obtain  a 
higher  education,  has  had  a  direct 
beneficial  influence  on  its  citizenship. 

Dr.  George  Cook  was  born  in  the 
historic  town  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  on 
November  16,  1848,  the  son  of  Solo- 
mon and  Susan  Ann  (Hayes)  Cook. 
He  was  educated  at  Franklin  Acad- 
emy and  Cohcord  High  School,  com- 
ing to  this  city  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  He  read  medicine  with  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Gage  and  Dr.  Granville  P. 
Conn,  afterwards  entering  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  College  of  Medicine. 
He  graduated  from  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  College  in  1869  and  im- 
mediately began  practice  at  Henniker, 
where  he  remained  until  1870  when 
he  went  to  Hillsborough,  where  he 
was  in  practice  until  he  came  to  Con- 
cord in  May,  1875,  as  a  practitioner. 
In  1874  he  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Hillsborough. 

From  that  time  on  honors  in  the 
medical  field  came  to  Doctor  Cook 
with  great  regularity.  He  was  made 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire National  Guard  in  1879;  sur- 
geon in  1882,  medical  director  in  1884 
and  in  1893  and  1894  was  Surgeon- 
General  on  the  staff  of  former  Gov. 
John  B.  Smith.  From  -1878  to  1884 
Doctor  Cook  was  city  physician  and, 
during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  from  1889  to  1893, 
he  was  pension  examining  surgeon. 
At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  American 
War,  Doctor  Cook  was  major  and 
chief  surgeon  of  the  First  Division, 
Second  Army  Corps,  U.  S.  V.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
House  of  Representatives  in  1883 
and  1884.  Since  1885  Doctor  Cook 
has  been  an  inspector  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Margaret  Pills- 
bury  Hospital  since  the  institution  was 
opened  on  October  20,  1884.    He  has 
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been  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Examining  and  Registration 
Board  since  the  law  went  into  effect 
in  1897. 

Doctor  Cook  is  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Society, 
Center  District  Medical  Society,  As- 
sociation of  Military  Surgeons  of  the 
United  States,  American  Medical 
Society  and,  from  1898  to  1908,  was 
Grand  President  of  the  Alpha  Kappa 
Kappa  Medical  Fraternity  of  which 
he  is  now  Grand  Primarius  and  visit- 
ing officer  among  the  different  chap- 
ters in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  this  capacity  he  visits  the  Pacific 
Coast  once  every  two  years,  and  all 
chapters  east  of  the  Mississippi  once 
a  year. 

Doctor  Cook  is  a  Mason  and  an 
Odd  Fellow,  member  of  the  Sons  of 
Veterans,  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  and  has  been  a  vestry-man  at 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years. 

Dr.  Chancey  Adams 
In  the  medical  fraternity  in  this 
city,  probably  there  is  no  man  better 
or  more  favorably  known  than 
Chancey  Adams,  A.M.,  M.D.,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  and  Eliza  Briton  (Sawyer) 
Adams,  who  was  born  in  North  New 
Portland,  Me.,  March  15,  1861.  He 
belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  famous  old 
Massachusetts  family  of  the  same 
name.  Doctor  Adams  was  educated 
in  the  district  schools  of  North  Anson, 
Me.,  and  graduated  from  Anson 
Academy  in  1880.  He  next  attended 
the  Waterville  Classical  Institute 
(now  Coburn  Classical  Institute), 
Waterville,  Me.,  graduating  in  1881, 
when  he  became  a  student  in  Colby 
University  at  Waterville,  completing 
his  studies  there  in  1885.  After 
teaching  in  the  district  schools  of 
Embden,  Waldoboro,  and  in  the 
Phillips  High  School,  he  entered  the 
Portland  Medical  School  and  later 
the  Maine  Medical  School,  graduat- 
ing from  the  latter  institution  in  1891. 
In  the  same  year  he  entered  the 


United  States  Marine  Hospital  at 
Staten  Island.  Thence  he  went  to 
Taunton,  Mass.,  as  assistant  physi- 
cian in  the  Insane  Hospital.  It  was 
after  he  had  taken  a  three  months' 
course  in  the  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  and  College  of  New  York 
City  in  1893  that  he  opened  an  office 
in  Concord. 

The  doctor  is  a  member  of  the 
Merrimack  County  and  Centre  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society,  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society,  American  Med- 
ical Association  and  New  Hampshire 
Surgical  Club. 


Dr.  Chancey  Adams 


In  1893  Dr.  Adams  married  Laur- 
inda  Clara  Coombs  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.  He  has  two  children,  Ed- 
mund C.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Adams. 
The  doctor  is  a  Mason,  Knight  of 
Pythias,  Shriner,  a  Son  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution;  was  city  physician 
in  1897-98;  is  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Pension  Board  of 
Examiners  and  also  medical  referee 
for  Merrimack  County. 
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Dr.  Charles  Rumford  Walker 

Interested  in  public  affairs  and  con- 
stantly working  for  the  betterment  of 
the  people  of  Concord  is  Dr.  Charles 
Rumford  Walker,  descendant  in  the 
fourth  generation  from  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Walker,  the  first  minister  of 
Concord.  He  was  born  in  this  city 
February  13,  1852,  and  was  fitted  for 
college  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
where  he  graduated  in  1870.  After 
receiving  Ws  degree  from  Yale  four 
years  later,  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  graduating  in  1878,  in  the 
same  year  being  appointed  a  member 
of  the  house  staff  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  where  he  served  as  surgical 
intern  until  January,  1879.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  the  same  year  he  went 
abroad,  in  further  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  was  matriculated 
in  the  foremost  institutions  of  Dublin, 
London,  Vienna  and  Strassburg,  his 
European  studies  occupying  more 
than  two  years.  Returning  to  Con- 
cord in  March,  1881,  the  doctor  estab- 
lished a  practice  which  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  this  city. 

Since  the  Margaret  Pillsbury  Hos- 
pital was  established.  Doctor  Walker 
has  been  a  member  of  its  staff  and  is 
at  present  on  the  consulting  staff  of 
that  institution.  He  has  been  physi- 
cian at  St.  Paul's  School  and  has  served 
a  term  as  surgeon  in  the  National 
Guard.  He  is  a  member  of  several 
medical  societies  including  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  of  which 
he  has  been  president;  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medicsd  Association,  and  has 
idso  been  a  member.of  the  National 
Board  of  Health. 

Doctor  "V^idker  is  a  trustee  of  the 
New  Hampsnire  Savings  Bank,  Rolfe 
and  Rumford  Asylum,  trustee  and 
treasurer  of  the  Timothy  and  Abigail 
B.  Walker  Free  Lecture  Fund.  In 
1892  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  and  in  1894  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  Ward  Five  in  the 
General  Court. 

He  was  married  January  18,  1888, 
to  Frances  Sheafe  of  Boston,  and 


has  two  children,  Sheafe  Walker  and 
Charles  R.  Walker,  Jr. 

Dr.  Marion  L.  Bugbee 
A  person  of  marked  ability  in  the 
professional  circles  of  Concord  is  Dr. 
Marion  L.  Bugbee.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  and  Ellen  (Lewis) 
Bugbee  bom  in  Hartford,  Vt.,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Tilden  Seminary 
of  West  Lebanon,  and  in  1897  gradu- 
ated from  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary. 


Dr.  Marion  L.  Bugbee 


Doctor  Bugbee  was  an  intern  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital  of  Worcester  in 
1898,  later  going  to  her  natiye  home 
in  Hartford,  Vt.,  where  she  remained 
until  1907  when  she  took  a  post- 
graduate course  in  the  Post-Graduate 
Hospital  of  New  York  City.  It  was 
in  the  same  year  that  the  doctor  took 
charge  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  of 
this  city,  in  which  position  she  still 
continues. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Merrimack 
County  and  Centre  District  Medical 
societies,  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, chairman  of  the  Public  Health 
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Committee  for  the  Federated  Clubs 
of  New  Hampshire  and  secretary  of 
the  Public  Health  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation for  New  Hampshire.  Doc- 
tor Bugbee  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Concord  Woman's  Club,  Friendly 
Club  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Dr.  Charles  Parker  Bancroft 
New  Hampshire  is,  indeed,  fortu- 
nate to  have  at  the  head  of  one  of  its 
largest  institutions  Dr.  Charles  Parker 
Bancroft,  known  country-wide  as 
one  of  the  foremost  alienist?  of  the 
present  day.    He  is  superintendent 


Boston  and  in  1882  he  was  called  by 
the  trustees  of  that  State  Hospital  to 
become  superintendent  and  treasurer 
of  that  institution.  At  that  time 
there  were  260  patients  whereas  now 
the  number  of  people  receiving  treat- 
ment at  this  institution  exceeds  1,150. 
Doctor  Bancroft  has  been  identified 
with  all  of  the  progressive  movements 
for  the  care  of  the  insane. 

From  1890  he  has  been  interested 
in  the  general  movement  taking  place 
throughout  the  country  for  the  state 
care  of  the  insane.  This  movement 
contemplated  their  removal  from  the 
county  poorfarms  and  placing  them 
under  the  care  of  the  state,  where 


The  New  Hospital  Buildinft 


of  the  State  Hospital,  having  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1882.  Doctor 
Bancroft  was  born  at  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  January  11,  1852,  the  son  of 
Jesse  P.  Bancroft  and  Elizabeth 
(Speare)  Bancroft.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  in  the  common 
schools  of  Concord,  Phillips  Andover 
Academy,  Harvard  College,  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1874;  and  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  June,  1878.  He  was 
bouse  oflScer  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  for  eighteen  months  and  was 
an  assistant  in  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Hospital  nine  months. 

In  the  spring  of  1879  the  doctor 
began  his  practice  of  medicine  in 


better  provisions  are  possible  for 
better  classification  and  scientific 
study.  This  movement  necessitated 
additional  buildings  and  these  com- 
prised the  following:  in  1900,  the 
Twitchell  House,  a  building  for  con- 
valescent patients;  1903,  North  and 
South  pavilions;  1905,  a  hospital 
building  for  the  accommodation  of 
165  patients,  modeled  after  general 
hospitals;  1907,  the  Kent  and  Peaslee 
buildings  for  175  patients;  1909,  a 
new  heat  and  power  plant;  and  1911, 
a  building  for  industrial  patients, 
accommodating  225. 

Doctor  Bancroft  became  interested 
in  the  better  training  of  nurses  and 
attendants  and  in  1888  established  a 
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training  school  for  nurses,  modeled 
on  the  lines  of  the  general  hospital 
training  schools.  This  training  school 
has  a  three-year  course  and  it  is  af- 
filiated with  the  best  training  schools 
in  New  York  City  and  graduates  fif- 
teen or  more  nurses  each  year,  who 
are  qualified  to  assume  head  positions 
in  the  State  Hospital,  or  similar  posi- 
tions in  other  institutions,  or  to  enter 
into  private  nursing. 

The  Doctor  became  interested  early 
in  the  field  of  industrial  training  and 
vocational  employment  for  insane. 
He  established  a  shop  many  years 
ago  for  the  employment  of  men 
patients  in  which  many  industries 
are  taught,  such  as  broom  and  brush 
making,  cobbling  and  shoe  making, 
printing,  weaving  and  making  hosiery. 
Women  are  similarly  taught  in  various 
kinds  of  needlework,  basketry,  rug 
making  and  the  like.  Two  industrial 
teachers  are  employed  and  an  annual 
fair  has  been  instituted  in  which  the 
products  of  these  various  industries 
are  sold,  to  the  public. 

Under  Doctor  Bancroft,  a  patho- 
logical laboratory  and  a  modern, 
up-to-date  hydro-therapeutic  room 
has  been  established  in  the  hospital 
building  for  scientific  study  and  the 
better  treatment  of  the  patients. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  very 
interested  in  the  colony  care  for  the 
insane,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  state 
purchased  about  three  hundred  acres 
of  farm  land  four  miles  distant  from 
the  hospital  on  which  several  patients 
are  employed  throughout  the  year, 
raising  farm  products  for  the  main 
hospital.  This  is  intended  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger  and  permanent 
farm  colony. 

Doctor  Bancroft  is  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society, 
Boston  Society  for  Psychiatry,  and 
Neurology,  of  the  American  Medico- 
Psychological  Association,  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Psychiatry,  and 
has  been  president  of  the  three  latter, 
as  well  as  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
Alumni  Association. 

He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 


to  these  societies  at  their  meetings 
and  is  author  of  the  following  reprints 
and  other  publications:  Wood's  "Ref- 
erence Handbook  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,"  articles  on  the  "Opium 
Habit,"  the  "Physical  Expression  of 
Insanity,"  and  a  monograph  on  the 
"Greneral  Symptomatology  of  In- 
sanity." Doctor  Bancroft  has  pub- 
lished many  other  articles  and  has 
been  called  upon  quite  frequently 
to  deliver  addresses,  among  the  most 
noteworthy  are:  "Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Insanity,  with  Especial 
Reference  to  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment," 1884;  "Physical  Basis  of 
Sin,"  1*894;  "Automatic  Muscular 
Movements  Among  Insane,"  1881; 
"  Sub-Conscious  Homicide  and  Suicide, 
Their  Physiological  Psychology,"  1898; 
"Legal  and  Medical  Insanity,"  1900; 
"Paresis,"  1904;  "Reconciliation  of 
the  Disparity  Between  Hospital  and 
Asylum  Trained  Nurses,"  1904;  "Re- 
ception Hospitals  and  Psychopathic 
Wards  in  State  Hospitals  for  the  In- 
sane," 1907;  presidential  address, 
"  Hopeful  and  Discouraging  Aspjects  of 
the  Psychiatric  Outlook,"  1908; 
* 'Women  Nurses  on  Male  Wards  in 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane,"  1908;  "Is 
there  an  Increase  Among  the  Dement- 
ing Psychoses?"  1913;  "Some  Perils 
Confronting  the  State  Care  of  the  In- 
sane." 

Through  the  efforts  of  Doct<>r 
Bancroft,  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Hospital  today  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  foremost  institutions  in  the 
country  for  care  of  the  .insane.  His 
progressive  methods  have  ofttimes 
been  cited  as  models  and  adopted  by 
various  institutions. 

Orlando  B.  Douglas,  M.D. 
In  September,  1901,  Concord  wel- 
comed to  her  confines  Orlando  B. 
Douglas,  M.D.,  of  New  York  City. 
He  is  the  son  of  Amos  and  Almira 
(Balcom)  Douglas,  bom  in  Cornwall, 
Vt.,  September  12,  1836.  His  edu- 
cation  was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  state  and  Bran- 
don   Seminary.    Later    be  taught 
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school  three  winters  and  in  summers 
assisted  his  father  in  the  lumber 
business  and  farming.  In  1858  he 
went  to  Brunswick,  Mo.,  and  began 
the  study  of  his  profession.  He  was 
a  participant  in  the  terrifying  turmoil 
in  Missouri  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  in  1861.  In  September  he 
enlisted  in  the  Eighteenth  Regiment, 
MissouH  Infantry,  and  saw  some  hard 
service^  was  twice  wounded,  once  at 
the  ba^e  of  Shiloh  in  1862,  being  sent 
to  friends  in  New  England  when  he 
recovered.  In  Jul>  he  reported  to  the 
Washington  Park  Hospital,  Cincin- 
nati, O.;  was  assigned  to  Provost 
Marshal  duty  till  November,  when  he 
returned  to  his  regiment  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  where  he  was  appointed  Adju- 
tant of  his  regiment.  Later,  by  spe- 
cial order  of  Gen.  Grant,  he  was 
assigned  to  Gen.  Bayne's  Brigade  as 
A.  A.  A.  G. 

In  1876  Doctor  Douglas  removed 
to  New  York  City,  where  for  twenty- 
five  years  he  was  active  in  professional 
and  medical  circles.  A  certificate 
presented  to  Doctor  Douglas  in  1891, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  trip  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  states  over  the  signatures 
of  oflBcers  of  different  organizations, 
that  he  was  at  that  time  holding  the 
following  positions:  that  he  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  Medical 
College,  of  New  York;  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine; 
professor  in  the  Post-Graduate  Medi- 
cal School  and  Hospital;  surgeon  to 
the  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat 
Hospital;  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  New  York  Physi- 
cians' Mutual  Aid  Association,  and 
member  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  its 
Committee  on  Publications. 

Doctor  Douglas  is  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society, 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
honorary  member  of  the  Vermont 
Medical  Society,  and  of  numerous 
other  kindred  associations.  He  is 
author  of  various  medical  papers, 
largely  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  specialty,  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose 


and  throat.  He  was  surgeon  of 
Reno  Post  in  New  York  City  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  member  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  since  August  25,  1868;  is  a 
Companion  of  the  First  Class,  Ix)yal 
Legion  of  America.  He  is  past  com- 
mander. Department  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, G.  A.  R.;  is  a  32d  degree  Mason 
and  of  the  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.;  is  a 
Baptist;  a  Republican  in  politics;  has 
been  a  member  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee  of  the  N.  H.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
since  1903,  and  president  of  the  New 


Orlando  B.  Douglas,  M.D. 


Hampshire  Orphans'  Home,  in  Frank- , 
lin,  ten  years. 

In  September,  1875,  he  married 
Maria  Manson  Tiddy,  who  won  fame 
as  an  army  nurse  in  the  Civil  War. 
Mrs.  Douglas  was  a  very  able  woman 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death,  on  Jan. 
11, 1913,  was  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Army  Nurses  of  the 
Civil  War,  past  chaplain  of  the  Wo- 
man's Relief  Corps  and  chaplain  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Department,  Wo- 
man's Relief  Corps. 

On  Ma>  3  of  this  year  Dr.  Douglas 
was  appointed  Medical  Director  of 
the  National  Association,  Survivors  of 
the  Battle  of  Shiloh. 
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LoREN  A.  Sanders,  M.D. 

Loren  Addison,  only  child  of  George 
S.  and  Prudence  S.  (Parker)  Sanders, 
was  born  July  5,  1874,  in  Grafton, 
where  he  began  his  education.  He 
later  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Wilmot  and  New  London.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  came  to  Concord 
and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Abbott- 
Downing  Company.  Doctor  Sanders 
had  been  in  this  city  but  one  year  and 
six  months  when  he  decided  to  take 
up  the  study  of  medicine,  and,  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, he  entered  Tilton  Seminary  in 
1893.  After  graduating  from  this 
institution  the  doctor  went  to  New 
York  City  where  he  continued  his 
studies  in  the  Bellevue  Medical  Col- 
lege, which  about  this  time  became 
merged  with  the  medical  department 
of  New  York  University.  On  May 
16,  1899,  he  graduated  from  that 
institution,  following  which  he  came 
to  Concord  and  at  once  became 
associated  in  practice  with  one  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  state.  Dr.  Granville  P. 
Conn.  Doctor  Sanders  from  the  first 
^ve  special  attention  to  surgery,  in 
which  department  he  has  been  very 
successful,  and  is  today  an  attending 
surgeon  on  the  staff  of  the  Margaret 
Pillsbury  General  Hospital,  and  sur- 
geon to  the  New  Hampshire  Memorial 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society,  Merrimack 
County  and  Centre  District  Medical 
Society,  New  Hampshire  Surgical 
Club,  New  York  and  New  England 
Association  of  Railway  Surgeons,  and 
is  a  fellow  in  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  is  Medical  Examiner 
for  the  United  Life,  Columbian  Life, 
John  Hancock,  Penn  Mutual,  and 
other  life  insurance  companies.  He 
is  a  Mason,  a  Baptist,  and  in  politics 
a  Republican.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  health,  has  served 
four  years  in  the  city  common 
council,  two  years  as  alderman,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Court, 
1911-12. 


.  On  September  29,  1898,  Doctor 
Sanders  married  Margaret  A.  Clough 
of  Warner,  N.  H.,  daughter  of  Reuben 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Clark)  Clough. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Hoyt-Stevens 
The  first  woman  of  Concord  birth 
to  establish  herself  as  a  physician  in 
this  city  was  Dr.  Jane  Elizabeth 
Hoyt-Stevens.  She  was  a  student  at 
Wellesley  Medical  College  in  1879- 
83,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary  (Blacknell  College)  in  New 
York  City,  class  of  1890. 


Dr.  J.  Elizabeth  Hoyt-Stevens 


The  doctor  visited  hospitals  in 
England  and  Scotland  during  the 
summer  of  1890  and  was  a  resident 
physician  at  Lassell  Seminary  in 
1890-91  and  in  1892-93,  Doctor  Hoyt 
worked  at  the  University  of  Vienna 
under  Professor  Schauter,  Hertzfeld, 
Kaposi  and  Lukasieweiz. 

Returning  to  Concord  she  opened 
an  office  at  her  ancestral  home  on 
North  State  Street  in  June,  1893,  and 
was  appointed  consulting  physician 
on  the  medical  staff  of  the  Margaret 
Pillsbury  Hospital  in  1896.  She  re- 
signed the  position  in  1899  for  the 
purpose  of  spending  an  unlimited 
time  in  Europe,  remaining  abroad 
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nearly  three  years.  About  one  half 
of  this  period  was  given  to  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  in  the  University 
of  Leipsic  under  Professors  Chun, 
Wundt  and  Schmarsow,  while  nine 
months  were  devoted  to  travel  in 
North  Africa,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  the 
Sahara  desert. 

Doctor  Hoyt  returned  to  America 
and  to  Concord  where  she  unexpect- 
edly resumed  the  practice  of  her  pro- 
fession in  June,  1902.  In  April,  1906, 
she  went  as  delegate  from  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Medical  Society 
to  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, then  meeting  in  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. After  the  Congress,  which  con- 
tinued one  week,  she  traveled  three 
months  through  Spain,  and  went  again 
into  North  Africa  to  Morocco  and 
Algiers. 

On  June  26,  1907,  the  doctor  mar- 
ried George  W.  Stevens  of  Clare- 
mont,  since  which  time  she  has  con- 
tinued with  office  practice  only. 

Dr.  Russell  Wilkins 
Doctor  Wilkins,  a  son  of  the  late 
Chaplain  E.  R.  Wilkins,  was  born 
in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  April  23,  1873, 
and  upon  removal  to  Concord  be- 
came a  pupil  in  the  public  schools, 
graduating  from  the  high  school  in 
1891.  Choosing  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  surgery  as  a  life  work, 
he  entered  Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution in  the  class  of  November,  1895. 
He  became  the  house  officer  of  Cam- 
bridge Hospital  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  1897  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Concord,  in  which  he  still 
continues. 

He  early  manifested  an  interest  in 
military  affairs,  and  in  1898  was  com- 
missioned first  lieutenant  and  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  First  New  Hampshire 
Volunteers.  He  now  holds  the  com- 
mission of  major  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  New  Hampshire 
National  Guard,  and  for  three  years 
has  been  acting  surgeon-general. 

Doctor  Wilkins  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Concord  Board  of  Health 


for  six  years,  the  last  two  as  president. 
He  is  president  of  the  Centre  Dis- 
trict and  Merrimack  County  Medical 
Society,  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  and  one  of 
the  staff  of  the  Margaret  Pillsbury 
General  Hospital.  In  1913  he  repre- 
sented his  ward  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. 


Dr.  RusseU  Wilkins 

In  1903  he  married  Grace  M.  Thur- 
ber  of  Penacook,  and  hopes  to  be 
survived  by  his  two  children,  Daniel 
and  Dorothy. 


Dr.  John  McClure  Gove 
Dr.  John  McClure  Gove,  the  pio- 
neer osteopathic  physician  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  been  engaged  in 
practice  since  1900,  in  Concord,  and 
was  the  first  osteopath  to  locate  per- 
manently in  the  state. 

Doctor  Gove  was  born  in  Raymond, 
N.  H.,  in  1872,  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  (McClure)  Gove.  He  was 
fitted  for  college  at  Sanborn  Seminary, 
Kingston,  N.  H.,  and  entered  Boston 
University  in  1892,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  received  the  degree  of  Bach- 
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elor  of  Arts  in  1896,  and  continued 
in  the  same  institution  for  post-grad- 
uate study  for  another  year.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Boston  Institute 
of  Osteopathy  in  1900,  and  immedi- 
ately came  to  Concord.  In  1909  he 
took  a  special  course  of  study  in 
Massachusetts  College  of  Osteopathy 
(formerly  the  Boston  Institute  of 
Osteopathy)  and  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Osteopathy  in  1910. 
Doctor  Gove  was  one  of  the  organ- 


Dr.  John  McClure  Gove 

izers  of  the  New  Hampshire  Osteo- 
pathic Society  and  is  at  present  its 
president.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  New  England  Osteopathic  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association.  He  took  a  very- 
active  part  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  medical  law  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  which  provides  a  uni- 
form standard  of  examination  for  all 
doctors  and  which  raises  the  educa- 
tional qualifications  required  of  all 
practitioners  coming  into  the  state. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Amsden 
Henry  H.  Amsden,  M.D.,  was  born 
in  Penacook,  N.  H.,  July  15,  1872. 


He  graduated  from  Concord  High 
School  in  1891  and  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  from  Boston  University  in 
1896.  He  located  in  Attleboro,  Mass., 
immediately  following  graduation  and 
practised  there  until  October,  1905, 
when  he  removed  to  Concord. 

He  was  married  to  Grace  F.  Page 
of  Concord  on  June  29,  1898.  They 
have  two  children,  John  Page  Amsden 
and  Edward  Daggett  Amsden.  Doc- 
tor Amsden  is  a  member  of  the  Center 


Dr.  Henry  H.  Amsden 

District  Medical  Society,  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society,  New  Hamp- 
shire Surgical  Club,  and  American 
Medical  Association,  and  is  assistant 
visiting  physician  to  the  Margaret 
Pillsbury  General  Hospital.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  a  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow. 

Dr.  Frank  Willard  Grafton 
Prominent  among  the  members  of 
the  medical  fraternity  of  this  city  is 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Grafton,  who  was  born 
in  Gilford,  N.  H.,  the  son  of  James 
and  Mary  Jane  (Collins)  Grafton. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  and  re- 
ceived private  instruction  before  he 
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entered  the  Bryant  &  Statton  Business 
College  in  Manchester,  after  which 
he  taught  school  for  two  years  in  Bow. 
The  doctor  took  a  further  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Concord  High 
School  and  entered  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Dartmouth  College  in 
1893,  graduating  two  years  later.  In 
November,  1896,  he  began  his  prac- 
tice in  Concord,  in  association  with  the 
late  Dr.  E.  H.  Foster,  and  has  been 


the  New  Hampshire  Surgical  Club, 
and  is  also  a  fellow  in  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  is  also  iden- 
tified with  Bow  Grange,  P.  of  H.; 
Masons,  including  the  Shrine;  Odd 
Fellows;  United  Order  of  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  Knights  of  the  Ancient 
Essenic  Order. 

Doctor  Grafton  was  married  De- 
cember 19,  1896,  to  Edith  Mathilde 
MacDowell,  of  Champlain,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Frank  W.  Grafton 


most  successful,  at  present  enjoying 
a  large  practice  and  having  innu- 
merable friends.  Doctor  Grafton  is  at 
present  an  attending  surgeon  on  the 
staff  of  the  Margaret  Pillsbury  Hospi- 
tal. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  and 
has  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
first  Republican  town  clerk  of  Bow. 
The  doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Merri- 
mack County  Medical  Society,  New 
Hampshire  State  Medical  Society, 
the  American  Medical  Association, 


Dr.  Robert  J.  Graves 
Among  Concord's  most  successful 
physicians  and  surgeons  is  Dr.  Robert 
Graves.  Though  still  a  young  man 
his  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  surgery  have  attracted 
wide  interests.  The  doctor  was  born 
in  Boscawen,  June  22,  1878,  the  son 
of  Eli  E.  and  Martha  (WiUiams) 
Graves.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  Concord  High  School  and 
Harvard  College,  graduating  from  the 
latter  institution  with  the  degree  of 
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A.  B.  His  attention  then  turned  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  entering  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1903. 
During  his  last  year  at  the  medical 
school  he  was  the  prosector  of  anat- 
omy. The  doctor's  hospital  experi- 
-ence  has  been  quite  extended  and  has 
been  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
most  prominent  institutions  of  the 
country,  including  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  where  he  served  as 


house  surgeon  for  two  years,  the 
Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  and  the 
Bournewood  Private  Hospital,  having 
been  assistant  in  the  latter  institution. 

On  November  28,  1904,  Dr.  Graves 
came  to  Concord  to  practice  medicine 
and  during  his  stay  here  has  made 
friends  with  everybody  he  has  come 
in  contact  with.  His  clientele  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  includes  all 
classes  and  conditions.  He  is  an 
assistant  on  the  surgical  staff  of  the 
Margaret  Pillsbury  Hospital. 


The  doctor  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  Aescula- 
pian  Club,  New  Hampshire  Surgical 
Club,  and  is  a  fellow  in  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  is  a  member 
of  several  fraternal  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Masons  and  Shrine,  Odd 
Fellows,  Elks  and  the  Grange.  He  is 
a  Republican  in  politics  and  is  a 
member  of  the  South  Congregatioual 
Church. 


Doctor  Graves  married  Helen  McG. 
Ayers,  October  10, 1905,  and  has  three 
children,  Katharine,  Jane  Phillips 
and  John  Kimball. 

Dr.  W.  Preston  Beauclerk 
In  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  medical 
profession  in  this  city  is  Dr.  W.  Pres- 
ton Beauclerk,  the  son  of  Sydney  W. 
Beauclerk  and  Elizabeth  (Yates) 
Beauclerk,  who  was  born  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  June  9, 1875.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  in  the  Lyndon 


Dr.  Robert  J.  Graves 
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Institute '  of  Lyndon,  Vt.,  following 
which  he  took  a  course  at  Norwich 
University  in  Northfield,  Vt.  Hav- 
ing decided  to  follow  the  medical 
profession,  the  doctor  entered  the 
University  of  Vermont  where  he 
received  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1896. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  came  to 
New  Hampshire  to  practice  medicine, 
opening  an  oflBce  in  Contoocook.  For 
seven  years  Doctor  Beauclerk  enjoyed 
an  extensive  practice  in  that  village 


a  member  of  the  surgical  staff 
of.  the  Margaret  Pillsbury  General 
Hospital  and  is  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Merrimack  County 
and  Centre  District  Medical  Soci- 
ety, the  New  Hampshire  State  Med- 
ical Society,  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Surgical  Club. 

He  is  a  Mason,  an  Elk,  a  member 
of  the  Wonolancet  Club,  Ix)yal  Order 
of  Moose,  and  the  Sons  of  St.  George. 


I 


Dr.  W.  Preston  Beauclerk 


and  made  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
Wishing  to  increase  the  field  of  his 
medical  activities,  he  came  to  Con- 
cord in  1903,  where  he  has  since  been 
located.  Dr.  Beauclerk  has  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Concord  and  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  movements  that  were  for 
the  .benefit  of  the  city  and  the  people 
in  general.  His  practice  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  exclusive  in  the 
city. 

At  the  present  time  the  doctor  is 


Dr.  Fred  A.  Sprague 
Among  the  prominent  young  Con- 
cord physicians  is  Dr.  Fred  A.  Sprague, 
who  was  born  in  Pembroke  November 
9,  1873,  the  son  of  Alvah  S.  and  Eliza 
A.  (Snell)  Sprague,  both  families 
being  of  Revolutionary  stock.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Claremont  and  this  city, 
also  by  private  tutoring.  Doctor 
Sprague  entered  the  Baltimore  Medi- 
cal College  in  1902,  where  he  received 
his  degree  of  M.  D.    While  in  collegie 
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he  was  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  D. 
fraternity.  The  doctor  was  an  intern 
at  the  Maryland  General  Hospital  for 
one  year  and,  after  passing  the  Mary- 
land State  Board  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Board  he  began  his  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  Concord 
October  1,  1906,  and,  during  the  past 
three  years,  has  made  a  specialty  of 
X-ray  work.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  health  for  seven  years 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  and  several  other  medi- 
cal and  fraternal  societies. 


Dr.  Fred  A.  Sprague 

On  July  7,  1903,  Doctor  Sprague 
married  Jennie  C.  Brown,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  W.  and  Lecretia  C. 
Brown  of  Concord.  Previous  to  mar- 
riage Mrs.  Sprague  was  a  teacher  in 
Concord  schools  for  seven  years. 

Dr.  George  Haven  Clarke. 
Doctor  Clarke  was  born  in  Concord, 
the  son  of  David  E.  Clarke,  a  long- 
time dry  goods  dealer  of  this  city,  and 
Henrietta  S.  Clarke.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city,  had  private  tuition  in  Boston 
and  received  his  degree  of  M.D., 
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from  Tufts  College  Medical  School 
in  1902,  opening  an  office  in  Boston 
in  the  same  year.  While  in  that  city 
the  doctor  had  clinical  experience  at 
various  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
and  returned  to  his  native  city  in  1905. 
Dr.  Clarke  is  an  assistant  physician 
on  the  medical  staff  of  the  Margaret 
Pillsbury  General  Hospital  and  a  con- 
sulting physician  of  the  Pembroke 
Sanatorium.  C4 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Merrimack 
County  and  Centre  District  Medical 
Society,  a  fellow  of  the  New  Hamp- 


Dr.  George  H.  Clarke 

shire  Medical  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  a  member 
of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Wono- 
lancet  Club. 

Dr.  Oramel  Henry  Stanley 
One  of  the  city's  younger  physi- 
cians is  Oramel  H.  Stanley,  who  was 
bom  in  Fryeburg,  Me.,  July  11,  1887, 
the  elder  son  of  Charles  Edward  and 
Grace  (Evans)  Stanley.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Frye- 
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burg  and  Fryeburg  Academy,  grad- 
uated from  Bowdoin  College  with 
degree  of  A.B.,  and  the  degree  of  M.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  at  Bowdoin 
Medical  School.  Doctor  Stanley  was 
house  physician  at  the  Maine  General 
Hospital,  studied  at  the  New  York 
Lying-in  Hospital  and  is  at  present 
an  assistant  on  the  surgical  staff  of 
the  Margaret  Pillsbury  General  Hos- 


Dr.  Oramel  H.  Stanley 

pital.  He  came  to  Concord  in  1913 
and  in  politics  is  a  Republican. 

The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the 
Beta  Theta  Pi  and  Phi  Chi  frater- 
nities,  Merrimack  County  and  Centre 
District  Medical  Society,  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Medical  Society,  New 
Hampshire  Surgical  Club,  and  is  a 
Mason. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Dolloff 
Doctor  Dolloff  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  December  29,  1877. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cambridge  and  Everett  and  at 
Dartmouth  Medical  School,  grad- 
uating in  1903.  The  doctor  has  been 
an  intern  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 


In  1905  he  came  to  Concord  and  has 
since  been  connected  with  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Hospital.  Doctor 
Dolloff  acted  as  superintendent  of 
that  institution  from  January  1,  1915, 
until  the  reinstatement  of  Doctor 
Bancroft  in  the  middle  of  May. 
He  is  a  Mason  and  a  member  of 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Dolloff 


the  New  Hampshire  State  Medical 
Society. 

The   New   Hampshire  Memorial 
Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children. 
This   beneficent    institution,  the 
only  hospital  in  the  state  managed 
by  and  for  women,  is  now  in  its 
twentieth  year.    It  was  incorporated 
September  12,  1895,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Juha  Wallace-Russell 
who  began  medical  practice  in  Concord 
in  1878,  the  first  woman  physician  in 
the  capital,  and  one  of  the  very  earl- 
iest in  the  state.    Miss  Mary  Ann 
Downing,  whose  life  was  devoted  to 
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good  works,  helped  Dr.  Wallace- 
Russell  to  realize  her  dream,  and 
became  the  first  president  of  the 
new  undertaking.  The  hospital  was 
opened  to  patients,  October  10,  1896. 
From  that  time  till  August  31,  1914, 
the  date  of  the  last  annual  report, 
2,347  patients  have  been  received, 
and  forty-two  nurses  have  been  grad- 
uated from  the  training-school. 

The  permanent  funds  now  amount 
to  $33,283.34,  including  six  endowed 
free  beds.  As  showing  the  state-wide 
interest  in  the  hospital,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  the  six  women  pro- 
viding these  free  beds  two  lived 
in  Newport,  and  one  each  in  Man- 
chester, Dover,  Hopkinton  and  Pem- 
broke. The  original  house,  66  South 
Street,  purchased  in  1896  for  $7,000, 
is  still  the  home  of  the  hospital.  It 
has  been  several  times  remodelled  and 
enlarged,  but  it  has  never  lost  its 
homelike  look.  The  number  of  pa- 
tients has  steadily  increased  till  the 
accommodations  have  been  strained 
almost  to  the  bursting  point.  Last 
year,  1913-14,  258  patients  were 
cared  for,  more  than  double  the 
number,  127,  received  in  1905-06. 
The  latter  number  was  four  times  as 
great  as  during  the  first  year  when 
thirty-one  only  were  enrolled. 

The  hospital  has  been  fortunate 
in  its  location,  facing  on  two  streets 
with  a  large  plot  of  land  to  the  south, 
shaded  by  graceful  elms,  and  an  ample 
garden  in  the  rear.  The  double 
piazzas,  recently  added  by  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Truesdell,  one  of  the  trus- 
tees, are  most  helpful  in  bringing 
additional  sun  and  air  to  the  patients. 
The  demand  for  accommodations  has 
become  so  great  that  last  summer  four 
nurses  slept  in  a  tent  on  the  lawn  while 
the  superintendent  and  night  nurses 
have  had  to  seek  quarters  outside  the 
building.    It  is  to  relieve  this  pressure 


that  the  Dickerman  property,  a 
comfortable  house  and  land  adjoining 
the  hospital  on  the  north,  has  recently 
been  acquired.  The  great  present 
need  of  the  hospital  is  a  separate 
maternity  department.  There  were 
forty-five  babies  born  in  the  main 
building  last  year;  and  the  Hospital 
Associates  are  hopeful  in  the  near 
future  of  raising  funds  for  a  two-story 
maternity  ward. 

The  charge  at  the  hospital  is  from 
$12.00  to  $18.00  per  week,  which  in- 
cludes board  and  nursing  except  when 
the  case  is  so  critical  that  the  patient 
must  have  a  private  nurse.  Medical 
fees  are  extra,  and  the  patients  may 
employ  any  physician,  male  or  female, 
that  they  choose.  Anyone  comparing 
these  prices  with  the  expense  of  sick- 
ness in  one*s  own  house  can  readily 
see  that  it  pays  to  go  to  the  hospital. 
Although  the  institution  receives  no 
state  aid,  depending  upon  its  friends 
for  its  support,  over  26  per  cent,  of 
charity  work  was  done  last  year. 

Dr.  Wallace-Russell,  the  projector 
and  founder  of  the  hospital,  was  phy- 
sician-in-charge  till  her  lamented 
death,  July  1,  1906.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Marion  L.  Bugbee, 
the  present  incumbent,  under  whose 
efficient  direction  the  institution  is 
continually  increasing  its  usefulness. 
Miss  Rosanna  O'Donoghue  has  been 
superintendent  for  the  last  nine  years. 
Dr.  Ellen  A.  Wallace  of  Manches- 
ter sister  of  the  founder,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  original  board  of 
officers  now  living,  has  been  president 
since  the  death  of  Miss  Downing  in 
1903. 

The  foregoing  brief  summary  gives 
but  the  faintest  outline  of  the  noble 
work  which  this  institution  is  accom- 
plishing. Visit  the  place  and  see  for 
yourself,  if  possible.  If  not,  send  for 
the  annual  report. 
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THE  DENTAL  PROFESSION 

Though  today  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry is  considered  one  of  the  most 
difl5cult,  at  one  time  Concord  had  no 
such  person  as  a  dentist  on  its  lists  of 
professional  men,  it  being  considered 
a  side  line  of  a  physician,  who  was 
called  upon  occasionally  to  extract  an 
aching  tooth. 

It  was  not  until  1823  that  Dr. 
Elijah  Colby,  a  graduate  of  the  medi- 
cal college  at  Hanover,  settled  in  the 
east  village  of  Concord  and  gave 
particular  attention  to  this  profession, 
calling  himself  a  surgeon-dentist.  He 
had  no  contemporaries  until  1834 
when  Doctor  Willard  came  to  this  city. 
Doctor  Willard  was  afterwards  mayor 
and  postmaster,  of  Concord. 

As  time  went  on  several  were 
added  to  the  ranks  of  the  dental 
fraternity  but  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  part  of  1859  that  there  was 
practicing  in  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire's first  dental  college  graduate, 
Dr.  Eben  G.  Cummings,  who  opened 
an  office  in  Phenix  Block.  Before 
this  time  the  dentists  of  the  state 
studied  in  a  dentist's  office,  observing 
his  practice.  Doctor  Cummings  was 
the  first  dentist  in  Concord  to  use 
adhesive  gold  in  filling  teeth.  Dr. 
George  A.  Young  became  associated 
with  Doctor  Cummings  and  the 
partnership  was  continued  for  nearly 
twenty  years  when  their  offices  were 
separated. 

The  ranks  of  the  dental  profession 
have  been  added  to  continuously, 
and  today  their  presence  in  the  com- 
munity is  regarded  as  a  necessity,  the 
people  of  the  present  age  realizing 
that  the  care  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  factors  of  good  health, 
and  they  are  consulted  as  commonly 
as  the  fajnily  physician. 

Edmund  H.  Albeb,  D.D.S. 
Doctor  Albee  traces  his  ancestry 
back  to  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
times.  He  is  the  son  of  Willard  S. 
and  Harriet  (Marsh)  Albee  and  was 
born  in  Charlestown,  N.  H.  His 
youth  was  passed  on  the  farm  and 


attending  the  public  schools  of  the 
town.  He  then  entered  the  dental 
office  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  William  Albee, 
as  a  student,  and,  later,  he  was  at 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Doctor  Albee  grad- 
uated from  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College  in  the  class  of  1891,  and  in 
May  of  the  same  year  commenced 
practice  in  Concord,  and  is  still  in 
the  same  office. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Dental  Society,  the  Northeastern 
Dental  Association,  the  New  Hamp- 


Dr.  Edmund  H.  Albee 


shire  Dental  Society  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1914,  and  the  Concord 
District  Association.  He  is  one  of 
the  consulting  surgeons  of  the  Mar- 
garet Pillsbury  General  Hospital. 
He  attends  the  South  Congregational 
Church.  Doctor  Albee  married  Lois 
Hurd  of  Newport,  N.  H.  They  have 
one  child,  Harriet  Isabella. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Worthen 
Dentistry  of  the  present  day  has 
become  a  science  and  the  barbarities 
which  were  practiced  on  patients  a 
few  years  ago  have  passed  out  of 
existence.  Fully  alive  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  times.  Dr.  John  H 
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Wort  hen,  located  at  15  North  Main 
Street,  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  made  this 
profession  a  constant  study,  adopting 
every  improvement  of  modern  times. 


Dr.  John  H.  Worthen 


Doctor  Worthen  was  born  in  Holder- 
ness,  N.  H.,  April  21,  1868,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  at 
Holdemess  until  1885.  He  graduated 
from  the  New  Hampton  (N.  H.)  Com- 
mercial College  and  School  of  Teleg- 
raphy in  1886.  In  1896  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.S.  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Collie  of  Dental  Surgery  and 
afterwards  graduated  from  the  Jen- 
kins Post-Graduate  School  in  Porce- 
lain in  1905.  He  has  practiced  in 
Concord  since  1896.  In  that  time  he 
has  endeavored  to  apply  every  modern 
imgravej[n€int  to  his  profession.  Doctor 
Wdrtfifen^ttfended  lectures  and  private 
classes  on  ''Orthodontia''  (the  regula- 
tion of  the  teeth)  in  1907  and  1908  in 
Boston  under  Doctor  Baker,  one  of  the 
most  famous  men  in  the  profession  in 
the  country. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a 
past  president  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Dental  Society  and  the 
Contoocook  River  Improvement  So- 


ciety; has  been  secretary  of  the  Con- 
cord District  Dental  Association  since 
its  organization  in  1907,  a  charter 
member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Oral  Hygiene,  and  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Dental  As- 
sociation, the  Northeastern  Dental 
Association,  the  Dental  Protective 
Association,  the  Anti-Vivisection 
League,  Automobile  Legal  Associa- 
tion, National  Voters'  League,  and 
the  Blue  Lodge  of  Masons.  Doctor 
Worthen  is  also  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  a  notary  public. 

On  February  4,  1897,  Doctor 
Worthen  was  married  to  Dell  M. 
Moulton,  a  daughter  of  Revolution- 
ary stock,  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and 
has  one  daughter,  Doris  Moulton 
Worthen,  now  a  junior  at  St.  Mary's 
School  in  tjiis  city. 


Dr.  Louis  I.  Moulton 
Dr.  Louis  1.  Moulton  has  an  ofl5ce 
in  Chase  Block,  Room  3,  located  at 


Dr.  LouU  L  Moulton 

15  North  Main  Street  and  has  prac- 
ticed in  this  city  several  years.  He  is  a 
very  prominent  member  in  several 
of  the  leading  dental  societies. 
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Dr.  William  A.  Young 
Dr.  William  A.  Young  was  born 
in  Concord,  September  25,  1876,  the 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  George  A.  and  Mary 


Dr.  WUUam  A.  Young 

(Cummings)  Young,  who  came  to 
Concord  in  1861,  where  Dr.  Young 
commenced  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  the  office  where  he  remained  for 
forty-three  years,  and  where  his  son 
is  still  practicing. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Concord,  and  graduated 
from  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Col- 
lege and  Garretson  Hospital  of  Oral 
SurgjBry  in  1900.  He  immediately 
entered  his  father's  office,  and  con- 
tinued his  association  with  him  until 
the  latter  was  appointed  postmaster 
of  Concord,  December  13, 1903.  Since 
his  father's  death,  November  11, 
1904,  he  has  practiced  alone. 

He  joined  the  New  Hampshire 
Dental  Society  in  1900  and  served 
on  the  Executive  Committee  for  three 
years;  was  president  in  1904,  and  is 
now  treasurer,  an  office  which  he  has 
held  for  eleven  years.  In  1902  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Northeastern 
Dental  Association,  in  which  he  has 


held  several  offices,  and  is  now  editor. 
He  is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
Philadelphia  Dental  College  Alumni 
Association  of  New  England.  Doctor 
Young  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Concord  District  Dental  Association, 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion and  is  one  of  the  consulting  den- 
tal surgeons  of  the  Margaret  Pillsbury 
General  Hospital. 

He  married,  March  4,  1903,  NeUie 
A.  Bailev,  bom  in  Belmont,  Mass., 
March  20,  1878,  daughter  of  Milton 
G.  and  the  late  Olive  (Berry)  Bailey. 

Dr.  George  E.  Rowell 
Among  those  most  prominently 
identified  with  the  dental  profession 
in  this  city  is  one  of  Concord's  own 
sons,  Dr.  George  E.  Rowell,  son  of 
Charles  P.  and  Lecretia  (Eastman) 
Rowell,  who  was  bom  in  the  house 
where  his  father  has  lived  for  half  a 
century.  The  doctor  received  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  Concord 


Dr.  Georfte  E.  Rowell 


and  then  attended  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College  where  he  graduated 
in  1900,  at  which  time  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Garretsonian  So- 
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ciety.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  he 
opened  his  office  at  40  North  Main  St. 

Dr.  Rowell  is  a  member  of  the  Psi 
Omega  Fraternity,  Eta  Chapter;  was 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Dental  Society  in  1913;  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Northeastern  Dental 
Association  since  1906,  and  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Dental  Protective  As- 
sociation, and  the  Royal  Arcanum. 


Dr.  Charles  L.  True 
Dr.  Charles  L.  True,  son  of  Joseph 
F.  and  Mary  B.  True,  was  born  in 


Dr.  Charles  L.  True 


Holderness  on  the  shores  of  Squam 
Lake,  September  13,  1860.  He  at- 
tended the  district  school  of  that 
town,  Beede's  High  School  at  Center 
Sandwich  and  the  New  Hampton  In- 
stitute. After  teaching  several  terms 
at  the  town  school,  he  began  the  study 
of  dentistry  with  the  late  Dr.  G.  N. 
Johnson,  continuing  his  studies  in  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, graduating  in  1891.  The  fol- 
lowing fall  he  bought  the  office  and 
practice  of  Dr.  Edwin  White  at  Tilton 
where  he  remained  twenty  years. 
While  in  Tilton  his  residence  was  on 
the  Northfield  side,  where  he  served 


two  years  on  the  board  of  selectmen 
and  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the 
school  board  of  Union  District.  In 
1899  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Dental  Society. 
Doctor  True  was  married,  in  1894,  to 
Alida  M.  Cogswell  of  Tilton  and  they 
have  three  children.  In  the  spring  of 
1914  he  bought  the  Chadwick  estate, 
at  23  Merrimack  Street,  Penacook, 
where  he  now  resides  and  enjoys  a 
lucrative  practice  with  office  at  his 
residence.  The  doctor  spends  most 
of  his  vacations  raising  vegetables  and 
fruits  at  his  summer  home,  the  Shep- 
ard  farm,  on  a  southern  bluff  of 
Canterbury. 

pH.  Clarence  J.  Washburn 
Well  known  to  local  people  is  Dr^ 
Clarence  J.  Washburn,  located  at  51 
North  Main  Street.  He  was  born  in 
Tunbridge,  Vt.,  and  at  an  early  age 
his  parents  moved  to  Reading,  Mass.,. 
where  he  received  his  education. 
Dr.  Washburn  is  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ma- 
goon  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  one  of  the 


Dr.  Clarence  J.  Washburn 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts^ 
most  noted  dentists.    In  November,. 
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1901,  he  was  registered  in  this  state 
and  in  1903  he  married  Miss  Mary 
H.  Brown  of  Attleboro,  in  the  city 
of  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  doctor  is  a  member  of  the 
Concord  Lodge  of  Elks  the  New 
Hampshire  Dental  Society,  the  North- 
eastern Dental  Association,  and  the 
National  Dental  Association. 

Drs.  Lester  H.  and  Harold  C. 

Plaisted 
Dr.  Harold  C.  Plaisted  is  in  Con- 
cord  on    Monday,    Tuesday  and 


Dr.  Lester  H.  Vlaleted 


Dr.  Harold  C  Plalstad 


Wednesday  of  -each  week,  while  Dr. 
Lester  H.  Plaisted  is  in  this  city 
on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Their  office  is  in  Huntwood  Terrace. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Cumminos 
Though  still  a  young  man,  Dr. 
E.  S.  Cummings  is  considered  a 
leader  in  the  dental  fraternity  in  this 
city.  He  is  well  known  here  and 
enjoys  a  large  practice,  his  oflSce 
being  in  the  First  National  [Bank 
Building. 
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The  first  bank  in  Concord  was 
chartered  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  its  institution  unfortunately  led 
up  to  a  series  of  business  discords 
which  extended  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  At  the  June  session 
of  the  legislature,  in  1806,  a  charter 
was  panted  for  the  first  discount 
bank  in  the  city,  or  in  this  part  of 
New  Hampshire  for  that  matter, 
and  the  following  were  made  grantees 
of  the  Concord  Bank:  Timothy 
Walker,  Robert  Harris,  Richard  Ayer, 
John  Bradley,  William  A.  Kent  and 
John  Chandler  of  Concord;  Caleb 
Stark  and  John  Mills  of  Dunbarton; 
Baruch  Chase  and  Joseph  Towne  of 
Hopkinton;  Joseph  Clough  of  Canter- 
bury; Joshua  Darling  of  Henniker; 
Aquilla  Davis  of  Warner;  Ebenezer 
Peaslee  and  William  Whittle  of  Salis- 
bury. The  capital  of  the  bank  was 
made  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
or  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  in  specie,  and  the  charter  was 
for  twenty  years. 

Timothy  Walker  was  chosen  moder- 
ator and  William  Kent  clerk,  of  the 
grantees'  organization  at  the  first 
meeting  held  on  July  17,  1886,  at 
David  George's  tavern.  Unfortu- 
nately the  selection  of  officers  was  a 
poor  one,  not  from  a  personal  stand- 
point, but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Walker  represented  the  North 
End  and  Mr.  Kent  the  South  End. 
There  was  a  strong  factional  feeling 
at  that  time  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  city,  for  Concord  had  been 
divided  topographically  by  the  old 
Tan  Yard  Brook,  which  crossed 
Main  Street  near  the  present  junc- 
tion of  North  Main  and  Montgomery 
Streets,  and  the  feeling  between  the 
residents  of  the  two  sections  was 
extremely  bitter. 

Mr.  Kent,  of  course,  wanted  the 
bank  located  south  of  the  Tan  Yard 
Brook,  but  Mr.  Walker  would  not 
bear  to  it,  and  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Walker  controlled  votes 
enough  to  swing  the  location  of  the 


bank  his  way,  Mr.  Kent  and  his 
followers  withdrew  and  participated 
in  no  further  meetings,  but  not  with- 
out a  variety  of  suits  at  law,  in  which 
Daniel  Webster  appeared  as  attorney 
for  the  dissatisfied  grantees. 

The  Concord  Bank  opened  for 
business  in  February,  1807,  in  the 
home  of  Samuel  Sparhawk,  the  cashier, 
with  Timothy  Walker  as  president. 
In  1808  the  South  End  representa- 
tives opened  the  Concord  (Lower) 
Bank  with  Joseph  Towne  as  president 
and  William  A.  Kent  as  cashier. 
The  Concord  Bank  then  became 
known  as  the  Upper  Bank*'  and 
the  rival  institutions  made  things 
lively  in  Concord  business  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Upper 
Bank,'*  following  the  expiration  of 
its  first  charter,  in  1826,  was  renamed 
the  Merrimack  County  Bank  and 
the  grantees  erected  at  that  time  the 
brick  building  on  North  Main  Street 
formerly  used  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society  as  a  home.  In 
1866  the  directors  of  the  old  institu- 
tion closed  their  business  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  National  Banking 
Act.  The  "Lower  Bank''  was  forced 
to  close  its  doors  in  1840  when  bank- 
ruptcy overtook  it,  thus  it  was  with 
the  closing  of  the  old  "Upper  Bank" 
that  the  early  and  troublous  history 
of  banking  was  brought  to  a  close. 


First  National  Bank 
The  First  National  Bank,  No.  318 
on  the  government  list,  was  organized 
in  March,  1864,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  the  same  being  increased 
the  next  year  to  $150,000.  The  in- 
corporators were  Asa  Fowler,  Enos 
Blake,  William  Walker,  Benning  W. 
Sanborn,  George  A.  Pillsbury  and 
Moses  Humphrey.  The  first  board  of 
directors  consisted  of  seven  persons 
which  included  the  six  incorporators 
and  Moses  Humphrey.  Asa  Fowler 
was  elected  president,  and  Wood- 
bridge  Odlin,  cashier,  the  latter  serv- 
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ing  only  a  short  time,  being  succeeded 
by  William  W.  Storrs.  Its  banking 
rooms  at  that  time  were  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  brick  block, 
immediately  north  of  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
which  were  afterwards  occupied  for 
several  years  by  the  New  Hampshire 


This  corner  is  one  of  the  historic  spots 
of  Concord,  being  in  the  early  days  the 
sight  of  the  Garrison  House  of  James 
Osgood  and  later  of  the  famous  Wig- 
gin  Tavern.  The  bank  from  its  or- 
ganization to  the  present  time  has 
experienced  an  uninterrupted  period 


First  National  Banic 


Savings  Bank.  Here  the  First  Na- 
tional remained  until  1868  when  the 
bank  was  moved  to  the  brick  building 
opposite  the  Phenix  Hotel,  this  build- 
ing being  built  by  the  famous  Con- 
cord (Lower  Bank)  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  In  1892  the  bank 
was  moved  to  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Statesman  Building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  North  Main  and  Depot  Streets. 


of  prosperity.  Its  growth  has  been 
continuous,  its  assets  in  1864  being 
between  $100,000  and  $200,000  and 
in  the  present  year  (1915)  between 
$2,000,000  and  $3,000,000. 

The  executive  oflScers  of  the  bank, 
since  the  organization,  have  been  as 
follows:  Presidents:  Asa  Fowler, 
George  A.  Pillsbury,  Augustine  C. 
Pierce,  William  M.  Chase,  and  Wil- 
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liam  F.  Thayer.  Vice-presidents: 
William  M.  Chase,  Frank  S.  Streeter, 
and  William  A.  Stone.  Cashiers: 
Woodbridge  Odlin,  William  W.  Storrs, 
^illiam  F.  Thayer,  Charles  G.  Rem- 
ick,  Charles  W.  Brewster,  and  Ed- 
ward N.  Pearson. 

Assistant  Cashiers:     Charles  G. 


Streeter,  John  H.  Brown,  David  D. 
Taylor,  Edward  N.  Pearson,  John  B. 
Jameson,  David  E.  Murphy,  William 
F.  Thayer. 

The  National  State  Capital  Bank. 

The  State  Capital  Bank  received  its 
charter  from  the  New  Hampshire  leg- 


Re 


National  State  Capital  and  Loan  and  Trust  Banks 


H.^^^^^,  William  A.  Stone,  and  Carl 

':^j^^t€r. 
dir^^^  present  officers  and  board  of 
T^^v^^  are  as  follows:  William  F. 
vic^^^^>  president;  Frank  S.  Streeter, 
VA^^l^^'esident;  William  A.  Stone, 
ca^y^J^^^ident;  Edward  N.  Pearson, 


Carl  H.  Foster,  Assistant 


o^*  Board  of  Directors:  William 
"  ^hase,  Solon  A.  Carter,  Frank  S. 


islature  in  1852,  being  the  fifth  bank 
organized  in  Concord.  The  capital 
stock  at  first  was  $100,000,  which  was 
later  increased  to  $150,000,  and^  still 
later,  to  $200,000. 

The  State  Capital  opened  its  bank- 
ing rooms  on  January  26,  1853,  on  the 
second  floor  of  Ruinford  Block.  The 
original  officers  were  Samuel  Butter- 
field,  president;  Edson  Hill,  cashier; 
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Samuel  Butterfield,  Enos  Blake, 
,  Abraham  Bean,  Hall  Roberts,  Asa 
Fowler,  Robert  N.  Corning  and  Eben- 
ezer  Symmes,  directors. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1865,  the 
State  Capital  was  reorganized  under 
the  national  banking  act,  taking  the 
name  of  the  National  State  Capital 
Bank.  The  original  capital  was 
$100,000,  which  was  increased  in  the 
same  degree  as  was  that  of  the  State 
Capital,  being,  in  18^72,  $200,000. 
The  bank  had  occupied  the  same 
quarters  as  its  predecessor,  but  in 
1864  removed  to  the  new  State  Block, 
occupying  rooms  directly  over  the 
comer  store.  At  this  time  the  officers 
of  the  bank  were  John  V.  Barron, 
president,  and  Preston  S.  Smith, 
cashier.  The  bank  continued  in  this 
location  until  1871  when  the  wooden 
building  at  the  comer  of  North  Main 
and  Warren  streets  was  purchased, 
and  new  quarters  on  the  ground 
floor  fitted  up.  On  April  18,  1879, 
this  building  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  bank  took  temporary  rooms 
in  Central  Block,  a  short  distance 
south.  During  their  occupancy  of 
this  building,  the  present  National 
State  Capital  Bank  Building  was 
built,  and  the  bank  occupied  its  new 
quarters  in  September,  1880. 

Since  the  bank  was  organized,  the 
following  well-known  men  have  served 
as  its  presidents:  Samuel  Butterfield, 
Hall  Roberts,  J.  V.  Barron,  Lewis 
Downing,  Jr.,  L.  D.  Stevens,  and 
Josiah  E.  Fernald. 

That  it  has  been  prosperous  is 
shown  by  the  statement  which  ap- 
pears on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

The  present  officers  and  directors 
are:  Josiah  E.  Fernald,  president; 
Isaac  Hill,  cashier;  Henry  M.  Bun- 
ker, assistant  cashier;  Benjamin  C. 
White,  Josiah  E.  Fernald,  Willis  D. 
Thompson,  Arthur  S.  Brown,  Harry 
G.  Emmons,  Harold  H.  Blake  and 
Charles  L.  Jackman,  directors. 

Loan  and  Trust  Savings  Bank 
The  Loan  and  Trust  Savings  Bank 


was  chartered  in  July,  1872,  and  im- 
mediately organized  for  business  with 
the  following  officers  and  trustees: 
Hon.  J.  A.  Sargent,  president;  J.  V. 
Barron,  treasurer;  Onslow  Steams, 
George  G.  Fogg,  L.  D.  Stevens,  J.  V. 
Barron,  Nathaniel  White,  J.  E.  Sar- 
gent, Lewis  Downing,  Jr.,  Calvin 
Howe,  James  Peverly,  A.  C.  Pierce, 
Moses  Humphrey,  J.  S.  Norris,  J.  H. 
Albin,  W.  H.  Allison,  George  E.  Todd, 
Howard  A.  Dodge,  trustees. 

Since  its  organization,  the  bank  has 
had  four  presidents,  Hon.  J.  A.  Sar- 
gent, John  F.  Jones,  Hon.  John  M. 
Mitchell  and  Henry  C.  Brown.  The 
vice-presidents  have  been  John  V. 
Barron,  Calvin  Howe,  J.  S.  Norris, 
Lewis  Downing,  Jr.,  and  J.  E.  Fer- 
nald; and  the  treasurers,  J.  V.  Bar- 
ron, George  A.  Fernald,  John  F. 
Jones,  and  Fred  N.  Ladd.  Mr.  Ladd, 
the  present  treasurer,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  bank,  since  1879. 

The  bank  for  years  occupied  rooms 
with  the  National  State  Capital,  the 
first  location  being  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  wooden  building  on  the 
corner  of  Warren  and  Main  Streets. 
Here  it  remained  until  April  18,  1879, 
when  the  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  compelling  the  two  banks  to  take 
temporary  quarters  in  Central  Block, 
a  few  doors  south  of  Warren  Street. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  present  State 
Capital  Bank  Building  was  built,  and 
occupied  in  September,  1880,  and 
here  the  Loan  and  Trust  remained  un- 
til in  1897  increasing  business  made 
additional  rooms  imperative,  and  the 
present  quarters  were  fitted  up  for 
them. 

The  bank  has  been  prosperous  ever 
since  its  organization,  a  dividend  of  4 
per  cent,  having  been  paid  during 
recent  years.  Following  is  the  state- 
ment as  of  April  1,  1915. 

Liabilities 

Amount  due  depositors,  $3,979, 184 . 69 

Guaranty  fund,  200,000 . 00 

Undivided  earnings,  137,934 . 44 

$4,317,119.13 
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Assets 

Loans  secured  by  real  estate,  $1,476,591 . 86 
Notes  (personal  and  collateral)  505.292 . 34 
Bonds,  1.931.935.85 
Stocks,  307.660.00 
Real  estate,  9,958.00 
Cash  on  hand  and  cash  on  de- 
posit in  banks,  85,681 . 08 

$4,317,119.13 

The  present  oflScers  and  trustees  of 
the  Loan  and  Trust  Savings  Bank  are 
Henry  C.  Brown,  president;  Josiah 
E.  Femald,  vice-president;  Fred  N. 
Ladd,  treasurer;  George  R.  Connell 
and  Harold  P.  Connor,  assistants; 
Howard  A.  Dodge,  Charles  H.  San- 
ders, John  F.  Webster,  Henry  C. 


1889  to  1893,  during  which  time 
E.  H.  Woodman  was  president.  James 
Minot  was  the  first  cashier,  serv- 
ing until  1894,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  cashier,  Harry 
H.  Dudley. 

The  bank  took  over  the  private 
banking  business  of  Minot  &  Com- 
pany and  commenced  business  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000,  which  was  in- 
creased to  $150,000  and  later  to 
1200,000.  The  total  assets  of  the 
bank  at  this  time  are  $1,273,291.25. 

The  bank  started  business  in  the 
present  New  Hampshire  Bible  Society 
rooms,  but  growing  business  made 


Machanlrks  National  Bank — Merrimack  County  Saving  Bank 


Davis,  Walter  H.  Tripp,  William  A. 
Foster,  George  C.  Preston,  E.  H. 
Brown  and  Arthur  P.  Morrill,  trustees. 

The  Mechanicks  National  Bank 
The  Mechanicks  National  Bank 
was  chartered  and  authorized  to  do 
business  as  a  national  bank  January 
3,  1880,  the  incorporators  being  the 
following:  Josiah  Minot,  E.  H.  Rol- 
lins, B.  A.  Kimball,  J.  P.  Bancroft, 
S.  C.  Whitcher,  J.  M.  Hill,  and  John 
Kimball.  Josiah  Minot  was  the  first 
president  of  the  bank,  serving  one 
year.  Hon.  B.  A.  Kimball  was 
elected  president  in  January,  1881, 
and  has  served  in  that  capacity  since, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  from 


changes  necessary,  and,  in  1888,  the 
present  quarters  were  occupied.  In 
1910,  in  connection  with  the  Merri- 
mack County  Savings  Bank,  extensive 
improvements  and  alterations  were 
made,  including  a  burglar-  and  fire- 
proof vault,  new  .safe  deposit  boxes 
and  other  up-to-date  equipment. 

The  present  officers  and  directors 
of  the  bank  are  the  following:  B.  A. 
Kimball,  president;  H.  W.  Stevens, 
vice-president;  H.  H.  Dudley,  cashier; 
H.  L.  Alexander,  assistant  cashier; 
B.  A.  Kimball,  H.  W.  Stevens,  J.  F. 
Webster,  G.  M.  Kimball,  F.  A.  Still- 
ings,  C.  P.  Bancroft,  W.  K.  McFar- 
land,  E.  J.  Hill,  A.  H.  Britton  and 
E.  M.  Willis. 
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The  Merrimack  County 
Savings  Bank 
The  Merrimack  County  Savings 
Bank  was  established  in  1870  in  a 
room  on  School  Street,  which  is 
now  one  of  a  suite  occupied  by  Albin 
&  Sawyer.  It  later  joined  with  the 
Mechanicks  National  Bank  in  fitting 
up  banking  rooms,  which  were  much 


a  guaranty  fund  and  accumulated 
earnings  of  over  $300,000. 

The  present  oflScers  and  trustees 
are  the  following  prominent  Concord 
men:  Frank  P.  Andrews,  president; 
William  S.  Huntington,  treasurer; 
Henry  W.  Stevens,  Willis  D.  Thomp- 
son, Benjamin  W.  Couch,  Willis  G. 
Buxton,  Harry  H.  Dudley,  Joseph 


New  Hampehlrc  Savings  Bank 


improved  in  1910,  when  the  whole 
interior  was  changed  and  modern 
fixtures  installed. 

Hon.  Lyman  D.  Stevens  was  the 
first  president;  Hon.  David  A.  Warde, 
vice-president,  and  Hon.  John  Kim- 
ball, treasurer.  The  first  report  to 
the  bank  commissioners  showed  de- 
posits of  $36,917.07.  The  deposits 
now  amount  to  $3,650,314.04  with 


S.  Mathews,  William  L.  Stevens, 
Henry  A.  Kimball  and  Eben  M. 
Willis,  trustees. 

The  New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank 
The  New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank 
was  organized  in  July,  1830,  with 
Samuel  Green  as  president,  Samuel 
Morrill,  treasurer,  and  the  following 
trustees:  Timothy  Chandler,  Nathan 
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Ballard,  Jr.,  Samuel  Fletcher,  Francis 
N.  Fisk,  Samuel  A.  Kimball,  Jonathan 
Eastman,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  G.  Upham, 
Isaac  Hill,  Richard  Bradley,  William 
Low,  Robert  Ambrose,  Ezekial  Mor- 
rill, Hall  Burgin,  William  Gault, 
Stephen  Brown,  David  George,  Wil- 
liam Kent  and  Richard  Bartlett. 

The  banking  rooms  were  located 
in  the  old  Historical  Society  Building 
but  as  the  growth  of  the  city  extended 
southward,  in  1868  new  quarters  were 
taken  over  the  drug  store  of  E.  H. 
Rollins,  which  had  formerly  been 
occupied  by  the  Mechapicks  Bank 
and  the  First  National  Bank.  Busi- 
ness was  carried  on  here  until  the 
latter  part  of  1886,  when  the  Bank 
purchased  the  building  and  had  it 
removed.  A  new  buildl^ng  was  erected 
on  this  site  and  on  May  9,  1887,  the 
New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank  occu- 
pied the  quarters  where  it  is  now 
located. 

The  exact  charter  name  of  this 
banking  institution  was  "The  New 
,  Hampshire  Savings  Bank  in  Concord," 
and  under  this  name  the  Bank  carried 
•  on  its  business  for  many  years. 

Seven  presidents  have  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  since  its  organ- 
ization: Samuel  Green,  Joseph  Low, 
Francis  N.  Fisk,  Samuel  Coffin,  Jos- 
eph B.  Walker,  Samuel  S.  Kimball 
and  Samuel  C.  Eastman,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  the  present  head. 

The  treasurers  have  numbered  five: 
Samuel  Morrill,  James  Moulton,  Jr., 
Charles  W.  Sargent,  William  P.  Fiske 
and  Ernest  P.  Roberts,  the  last  named 
being  elected  to  the  position  on  the 
decease  of  the  late  William  P.  Fiske 
and  who  is  the  present  occupant  of 
the  position. 

The  New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
most  prudently  managed  banking 
institutions  in  the  state  and  has 
always  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of 
its  depositors. 

Dividend  No.  1,  which  was  paid  in 
January,  1831,  amounted  to  $17.32 
while  dividend  No  127,  paid  in  Jan- 
uary, 1915,  eighty-four  years  after  the 


organization  of  the  bank,  amounted 
to  $479,010.12,  at  which  time  the 
number  of  depositors  was  17,558. 

The  present  officers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Savings  Bank  are  Samuel 
C.  Eastman,  president;  George  M. 
Kimball,  vice-president,  and  Ernest 
P.  Robert,  treasurer.  The  trustees 
are  John  C.  Thome,  Samuel  C.  East- 
man, Charles  R.  Walker,  John  P. 
George,  George  M.  Kimball,  Charles 
P.  Bancroft,  Harry  M.  Cavis,  Frank 
L.  Gerrish,  and  James  O.  Lyford. 

Concord  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation , 

Few  people  realize  the  important 
part  the  Concord  Building  and  Loan 
Association  has  taken  in  the  history 
of  Concord. 

Chartered  September  7, 1887,  it  has 
an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

It  commenced  actual  business  Sep- 
tember 21  of  that  year  and  down  to 
the  present  time  homes  to  the  value 
of  $639,350  have  been  fully  paid  for 
and  it  now  has  upon  its  books  real 
estate  loans  amounting  to  $315,150 
in  process  of  payment,  or  a  grand 
total  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight 
years  of  $954,500  invested  in  homes, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  in  the  city  of 
Concord. 

During  this  time  the  Concord 
Building  and  Loan  Association  has 
never  lost  a  dollar  on  its  loans,  a  very 
remarkable  record. 

At  the  present  time  it  has  a  mem- 
bership of  857  holding  6,556  shares, 
an  average  of  7|  shares  for  each 
shareholder.  The  present  real  estate 
loans,  amounting  to  $315,150,  are 
carried  by  196  shareholders,  an  aver- 
age loan  of  $1,556.89  to  each. 

By  making  regular  graded  pay- 
ments each  month,  that  resemble  as 
nearly  as  possible  rent  charges,  the 
borrower  is  able  to  settle  his  account 
with  the  association  in  eleven  years' 
time  with  an  interest  charge  of  4.6 
per  cent. 

The  association  enables  people  of 
moderate  means  to  systematically 
lay  by  a  small  amount  monthly  upon 
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which  they  receive  a  good  rate  of 
interest. 

Shareholders  in  the  44th  series,  re- 
tired January  1,  realized  6.7  per  cent 
on  their  investment. 

Assets 

Real  estate  loans   $315,150 . 00 

Share  loans   7,100.00 

Cash  on  hand   1,642.76 

$323,892.76 

Liabilities 

Dues  capital   $258,464 . 00 

Profits   55,320.53 

Suspense   108.23 

Notes  payable   10,000 . 00 

$323,892.76 

Since  its  organization  the  associa- 
tion has  had  four  presidents,  as  fol- 
lows: Orrin  F.  Swain  from  1887  to 
1895,  William  A.  Thompson  from 
1895  to  1901,  Seth  R.  Dole  from  1901 
to  1905,  and  Hamilton  A.  Kendall 
from  1905  down  to  the  present  time. 
There  have  been  two  secretaries, 
Frank  H.  Locke  from  1887  to  the 


time  of  his  death  on  January  28,  1905, 
apd  Frank  P.  Quimby,  who  succeeded 
him  and  who  is  secretary  at  the  present 
time. 

Nathaniel  E.  Martin  has  held  the 
position  of  solicitor  and  treasurer 
since  the  association  was  organized. 

The  present  board  of  directors  con- 
sists of  Hamilton  A.  Kendall,  presi- 
dent; Henry  E.  Chamberlin,  vice- 
president  ;  Frank  P.  Quimby,  secretary ; 
Nathaniel  E.  Martin,  solicitor  and 
treasurer;  Clifton  W.  Drake,  Hinman 

C.  Bailey,  Henry  B.  Eaton,  Fred  B. 
Powell,  Aristide  L.  Pelissier,  William 

D.  Chandler,  Henry  O.  Powell,  Roy 

E.  George. 

Under  the  recent  order  of  the  bank 
commissioner  every  book  in  the  asso- 
ciation was  presented  for  verifica- 
tion and  found  correct.  During  the 
past  four  years,  since  the  verification  of 
pass  books  in  1911  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  membership  of  over  150. 

It  should  be  the  wish  of  all  citizens 
that  an  institution  that  is  doing  so 
much  good  for  the  city  may  continue 
long  and  prosper. 
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THE  BUSINESS  SECTION  OF  CONCORD 


By  James  W.  Tucker 


There  is  but  one  locality  in  the 
Capital  City  in  which  nearly  all  the 
citizens  have  a  common  interest  and 
that  is  the  business  section.  Here 
the  merchant  conducts  his  store  and 
the  professional  man  his  practice, 
here  the  people  of  Concord  gather  in 
everyday  life  to  transact  their  busi- 
ness, and  on  holidays  the  business 
section  is  the  center  of  the  celebration, 
if  it  so  happens  that  one  marks  the 
occasion.  The  various  out-of-door 
pageants,  that  have,  from  time  to  time, 
taken  place  on  the  thoroughfares 
that  make  up  the  business  section, 


History  tells  us  that  the  first 
building  was  erected  on  the  street 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  so  it 
was  nearly  a  Jialf  century  before 
Concord  was  chartered  as  a  town  that 
the  proprietors  laid  out  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  plantation  of 
Rumford.  The  street  was  originally 
one  hundred  sixty-five  feet  wide  and 
it  extended  from  a  point  near  Horse- 
shoe Pond  to  a  point  near  the  present 
junction  of  South  Main  and  West 
streets.  Upon  the  street  abutted 
sixty-eight  of  the  one  hundred  and 
three  original  house  lots,  and  when 


Main  Street,  Looking  South 


have  been  described  as  martial, 
funeral,  religious  and  civic.'' 

Under  the  latter  classification  would 
come  the  celebration  which  marks  the 
occasion  of  the  one  hundred  fiftieth 
anniversary  of.  the  chartering  of 
Concord  as  a  parish.  The  fact  that 
the  city  has  celebrated  such  an  auspi- 
cious event,  and  that  the  formal 
exercises  and  other  happenings  of  the 
occasion  occurred  in  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  recalls  similar  occa- 
sions of  former  years  and  the  mind  at 
once  reverts  back  to  the  time  when 
the  first  settlers  laid  out  Main  Street, 
where  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  section  is  now  located. 


the  settlers  began  to  erect  houses 
they  were  allowed  to  advance  their 
street  lines  two  rods,  thus  reducing 
the  width  of  the  street  to  ninety- 
nine  feet,  which  it  has  since  remained. 

In  1726  a  block  house  was  erected 
on  the  main  thoroughfare  and  twenty- 
five  years  later  the  old  North  Meeting 
House  was  erected  upon  the  same  site. 
On  the  site  of  the  present  court  house 
or  county  building  was  erected,  in 
1790,  the  first  town  house  and  here 
the  general  court  often  convened. 
Two  years  later  the  post  office  was 
located  at  the  north  end  of  Main 
Street.  After  that,  business  houses 
began  to  grow  in  number  and  impor- 
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tance,  two  establishments  of  note  at 
that  time  being  the  public  hay  scales, 
located  near  what  is  now  the  corner 
of  Montgomery  and  North  Main 
streets,  and  the  town  pound.  In 
fact  the  center  of  the  business  section 
was  originally  located  far  north  of 
where  it  is  today,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  been  moving  steadily  south 
until  now  the  center  of  the  business 
section  is  considered  to  be  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  junction 
of  Warren  and  North  Main  streets. 
Many  sections  of  Main  Street  have 


as  it  rolled  down  the  hill  just  south 
of  Pitman  Street  and  across  the  old 
Tan  Yard  Brook  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gully.  How  amazed  that  observer 
would  be,  could  he  stand  today  on  the 
steps  of  the  new  Eagle  Hotel  and 
watch  one  of  the  luxuriously  appointed 
pleasure  automobiles  sweep  around 
that  same  bend  and  never  once  lose 
sight  of  it  as  it  rolled  noiselessly  by 
a  large  electric  car  and  drew  up  in 
front  of  him.  If  his  mind  could  en- 
compass the  fact  that  the  smooth 
level  piece  of  roadway  was  but  a 


At  the  Junction  of  Pleasant  Street 


been  elevated  repeatedly  until  they 
are  now  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
higher  than  they  were  when  the 
street  was  originally  laid  out.  Prob- 
ably the  particular  part  of  Main 
Street  in  which  the  greatest  change  has 
been  wrought  is  that  part  of  what  is 
now  North  Main  between  Center 
and  Pitman  streets.  Here  there  used 
to  be  a  deep  gully,  so  deep  in  fact 
that  a  person  standing  on  the  steps 
of  the  old  Eagle  Coffee  House,  watch- 
ing the  stage  coach  as  it  swung  into 
view  around  the  bend  in  front  of  what 
is  now  the  county  building,  would 
lose  sight  of  the  equippage  entirely. 


small  portion  of  a  great  highway  that 
stretched  from  Canada  to  the  sea, 
still  greater  would  be  his  amazement. 

As  a  result  of  the  foresight  of  their 
ancestors  Concord  merchants  today 
are  able  to  transact  their  business  on 
a  broad,  well-located  street,  which 
has  none  of  the  characteristic  narrow- 
ness of  the  business  streets  found  in 
so  many  other  New  England  towns 
and  cities.  Modern  business  blocks 
have  slowly  but  surely  taken  the  place 
of  the  older  frame  houses,  and  today 
the  historic  structures  are  practically 
all  gone,  the  oldest  building  in  the 
business  section  today  being  the  barn 
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-which  stands  in  the  rear  of  Dr.  Russell 
Wilkins'  home  at  the  comer  of 
Montgomery  and  North  Main  streets. 
Aside  from  the  historic  outbuilding 
the  home  of  Doctor  Wilkins  is 
prominent  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  erected  on  the  site  where  formerly 
stood  the  house  in  which  the  first 
child  was  bom  in  this  city.  With 
the  growth  of  Concord  the  business 
interests  have  been  forced  to  spread 
from  the  Main  Street  proper  to  the 
several  intersecting  streets. 

The  evolution  of  Concord's  main 
business  thoroughfare  from  a  shaded 
Indian  trail  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Merrimack  to  a  broad,  smooth-paved 
street  lined  with  substantial  business 
blocks  and  equipped  with  every 
modern  convenience,  including  street 
cars,  electric  lights,  fire  hydrants, 
etc.,  has  consumed  several  generations 
of  time  and  to  the  unthinking  man  it 
means  very  little.  However,  that 
Concord  has  been  able  to  keep  fully 
abreast  of  the  times  is  due  to  the  wis- 
dom and  self  sacrifice  of  those  business 
leaders  who  have  given  freely  of  their 
time,  money  and  knowledge  to  do 
their  part  in  effecting  this  wonderful 
metamorphosis  from  trail  to  city 
street.  The  era  of  improvement  is 
by  no  means  over.  Every  year  brings 
new  projects  and  new  problems  for 
Concord  leaders  to  work  out,  and 
when  the  necessity  arises  the  munici- 
pality has  always  been  able  to  count 
on  the  business  man  to  do  his  part. 
Included  in  the  following  pages  are 
the  brief  sketches  of  the  substantial 
firms  of  the  business  section. 


David  E.  Murphy 
From  bundle  boy  to  department 
store  owner  is  quite  a  long  jump  in 
the  mercantile  world  and  sounds  more 
like  fiction  than  fact,  yet  that  is  what 
may  truthfully  be  said  of  the  career 
of  David  E.  Miurphy,  one  of  New 
Hampshire's  most  prominent  dry 
goods  merchants.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  Mr.  Murphy  started  his 
career  in  life  with  the  F.  B.  Underbill 


dry  goods  firm,  then  located  a  few 
doors  below  the  site  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
present  store.  Today  he  is  the  sole 
owner  of  an  extensive  department 
store  which  occupies  a  front  on  Main 
Street  formerly  taken  up  by  practi- 
cally four  large  stores. 

Probably  no  man  has  been  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  dry 
goods  business  in  this  city  than  Mr. 
Murphy.  Upon  the  death  of  his  first 
employer,  Mr.  F.  B.  Underbill,  he 
went  to  work  for  the  succeeding  firm, 
Steams- Wimphfiemer  Company,  and 
when  the  later  firm  sold  out  to  F.  C. 
Hardy,  Mr.  Murphy  engaged  with 
Hammond  &  Thurston. 

It  was  on  May  6,  1886,  twenty-nine 
years  ago,  that  he  first  threw  open  the 
doors  of  his  own  establishment  to  the 
people  of  Concord.  Since  then  the 
growth  of  his  business  has  been  steady, 
due  to  the  high  business  principles  and 
perseverance  of  the  firm  head.  First 
one  store  was  added,  then  another  and 
finally  another,  until  on  Thursday, 
November  8,  1906,  the  present  beau- 
tiful store  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public.  Well  lighted,  with  excellent 
ventilation,  the  roomy  interior  is 
beautifully  decorated  with  mahogany 
show  cases,  counters  and  fittings.  The 
exterior,  with  its  large,  well-decorated 
show  windows  is  equally  attractive, 
the  whole  forming  one  of  the  finest 
stores  in  the  state,  where  one  can  buy 
anything  from  a  paper  of  pins  to  a 
fine  fur  garment. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  a  native  of  ^Concord, 
having  been  born  and  raised  in  the 
old  North  End.  He  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Concord  and  completed 
his  studies  in  the  college  of  business 
experience  which  has  graduated  more 

captains  of  industry"  than  all  the 
universities  in  the  world. 

On  April  24,  1905,  Mr.  Murphy 
married  Katherine  L.  Prentis  of  New 
York  City.  Their  beautiful  home  on 
South  Street  is  really  a  country  home 
in  the  city  for  it  combines  all  of  the 
delights  of  a  rural  estate  with  the 
modern  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
a  city  home  and  is  less  than  two  miles 
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from  the  Stat«  House.  The  Murphy 
home,  known  as  "Nestledown,"  was 
formerly  the  old  Worthen  homestead. 
It  contains  some  twenty  acres  of  land 
with  a  fine  old  brick  mansion  erected 
by  Richard  Worthen  in  1820. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  a  member  of  St. 
John's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Club  of 
New  York  City,  the  Wonolancet  Club, 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  In  business  life  he  is  a 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank,  a 
trustee  of  the  Union  Trust  Company 


sistently  advanced  up  the  ladder  of 
success  in  spite  of  many  seemingly 
insurmountable  obstacles. 

Mr.  Saltmarsh  was  born  on  July  7, 
1883,  the  son  of  William  H.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Abbott)  Saltmarsh.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  the  city 
and  graduated  in  1903  from  the  Con- 
cord Business  College.  An  expert 
typewriter  and  stenographer,  it  was 
little  to  be  wondered  that  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  business  college  found  em- 
ployment for  the  young  man  in  his 
art  store.    Here  Mr.  Saltmarsh  re- 


Interior  of  David  E.  Murphy *8  Store 


and  a  former  trustee  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial School  at  Manchester.  He 
was  one  of  the  Pierce  Statue  Com- 
mission, under  whose  auspices  the 
beautiful  bronze  and  granite  memo- 
rial to  New  Hampshire's  only  presi- 
dent was  erected  in  front  of  the  State 
House  and  was  marshal  of  the  day  at 
the  dedication  of  the  same. 

BbOWN  &  SALT&iARSH 

The  art  and  stationery  store  of 
Brown  &  Saltmarsh,  at  86  North 
Main  Street,  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness houses  of  the  street,  is  now  owned 
by  William  A.  Saltmarsh,  a  Concord 
boy,  bom  and  bred,  who  has  per- 


mained  for  six  years,  learning  the  type- 
writing repairing  business  and  acting 
as  head  clerk  of  the  establishment. 

In  October,  1910,  Mr.  Saltmarsh, 
in  partnership  with  William  W.  Brown, 
started  an  art  and  stationery  store 
at  86  North  Main  Street,  which  place 
had  been  occupied  for  years  by  the 
Frank  P.  Mace  Bookstore.  From  a 
small  beginning  the  business  soon 
assumed  broad  proportions,  and  when 
Mr.  Brown  decided  to  retire  from 
the  partnership  to  take  up  an  en- 
tirely different  branch  of  business, 
Mr.  Saltmarsh  bought  his  partner's 
share,  the  trade  being  consumated 
on  November  5  of  last  year.   As  sole 
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owner,  Mr.  Saltmarsh  has  not  de- 
viated from  the  high  business  princi- 
ples which  have  brought  the  concern 
to  its  present  rank  among  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  Concord. 

In  the  store,  conveniently  arranged 
and  attractively  displayed,  may  be 
found  the  best  in  art  goods,  stationery, 
and  office  supplies.  A  fine  line  of 
typewriters  and  typewriter  supplies 
is  also  carried  and  the  framing  de- 
partment is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
state.    Over  3,000  frames  were  con- 


Willlam  Saltmarsh 


structed  last  year  and,  during  the 
past  five  years,  picture  frames  have 
been  shipped  from  the  store  into  al- 
most every  state  in  the  Union,  as 
well  as  to  numerous  foreign  countries. 
This  year  the  framing  business  will 
be  even  greater  than  it  was  in  1914. 
The  store  is  well  lighted,  well  venti- 
lated and  the  attractive  arrangement 
of  the  art  goods  has  made  a  bStutifui 
interior. 

Mr.  Saltmarsh  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  courteous  and  competent 
assistants  and  is  always  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  serve  the  public  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  and  that  the 


public  has  always  been  pleased  with 
the  quality  of  service  rendered  is 
evidenced  by  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  business  of  the  concern  in  the 
past  five  years. 

W.  H.  DuNLAP  &  Company 
One  of  the  best-known  drug  firms  in 
Concord  is  that  conducted  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Dunlap  at  99  North  Main 
Street.  This  business  was  started  on 
August  29,  1889,  at  117  North  Main 
Street,  the  proprietors  at  that  time 
being  Mr.  Dunlap  and  Roland  A. 
Jeffers.  It  was  continued  at  that  lo- 
cation until  January  1,  1895,  when 
it  was  removed  to  the  present  loca- 


Store  of  W.  H.  Dunlap 


tion.  Mr.  JefTers  remained  with 
the  firm  until  March  8,  1912,  when 
he  retired  to  enter  the  real  estate 
business  after  23  years  of  business 
association  with  Mr.  Dunlap. 

The  store  has  connected  with  it 
an  Eastman  Kodak  agency  and  a 
photographic  department  which  in- 
cludes an  up-to-date  developing,  print- 
ing and  enlarging  plant,  carried  on 
by  Walter  E.  Dunlap,  son  of  the 
proprietor,  and  a  young  man  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  business 
has  brought  him  a  large  business 
from  all  over  the  state.  Mr.  William 
H.  Dunlap  has  been  connected  with 
the  drug  business  in  this  city  for  the 
past  thirty-seven  years,  and  is  highly 
appreciative  of  the  generous  patron- 
age which  has  been  extended  to  him. 
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A.  H.  Knowlton  &  Company 
By  G.  Arthur  Foster. 

On  April  1, 1893,  William  E.  Baker, 
a  clerk  in  the  drug  store  of  C.  H. 
Martin  &  Company,  and  Arthur  H. 
Knowlton,  employed  Jby  Underhill  & 
Kittredge,  druggists,  became  partners 
and,  under  the  name  of  Baker  & 
Knowlton,  entered  the  drug  business 
at  34  Pleasant  Street. 

This  firm  was  successful  from  the 
start,  and  continued  until  October 


the  latter  entering  the  art  publishing 
business  with  a  local  firm. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Pike  of  Boston  was 
made  manager  of  the  store  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  until  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year,  when 
the  store  was  purchased  by  a  corpora- 
tion, the  officers  and  members  of  which 
which  are  the  following:  Dr.  F.  W. 
Grafton,  president;  A.  H.  Knowlton^ 
treasurer  and  manager;  James  P. 
Forsyth,  secretary;  Charles  E.  Pike 
and  Dr.  W.  P.  Beauclerk. 


Interior  of  **  The  Knowlton  * 


23,  1899,  when  failing  health  forced 
Mr.  Baker  to  retire,  his  interest  in  the 
business  being  purchased  by  Herman 
E.  Jewell,  who  became  a  silent  partner, 
the  firm  name  being  changed  to  A.  H. 
Knowlton  &  Company.  The  store 
was  called  Knowlton's  Pharmacy. 

On  June  1,  1903,  Mr.  John  E. 
Thompson,  who  was  connected  with 
John  Wyeth  &  Brother,  a  wholesale 
drug  firm  of  New  York,  purchased  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Jewell  and  two  years 
later  bought  Mr.  Knowlton's  interest. 


This  corporation,  under  the  name 
of  A.  H.  Knowlton  &  Company  as- 
sumed charge  of  Knowlton's  Pharm- 
acy and,  on  April  17,  opened  a  new 
store,  ^^The  Knowlton,''  a  specialty- 
drug  store,  at  16  North  Main  Street. 
The  latter  is  entirely  fitted  through- 
out with  new  and  modern  fixtures,  as 
well  as  a  magnificent  fountain,  and 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  Concord's 
up-to-date  stores. 

Mr.  Pike,  of  the  firm,  is  the  New 
England  representative  of  the  manu- 
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facturers  of  the  fountain  and  fixtures, 
and  The  Knowlton  serves  as  a  most 
favorable  show  room  for  them,  several 
having  already  been  sold  in  this  sec- 
tion. This  store  is  one^of  the  very 
finest  in  New  England  and  should  be 
inspected  bx  everyone  visiting  Con- 
cord. 

LINCOLN'S 

The  furniture  store  of  George  L. 
Lincoln  &  Company  was  opened  at 
26  Pleasant  Street  on  September  1, 
1901,  the  firm  consisting  of  George  L. 
Lincoln  and  J.  Henry  Drake.  In 
1903  Mr.  Lincohi  purchased  his  part- 
ner's interest  and  conducted  the 
business  alone  until  January  1,  1914, 
when  Ernest  S.  Chase  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  entered  the  firm  as 
manager  and  the  company  was  incor- 
porated with  the  following  officers: 
George  L.  Lincoln,  president  and 
treasurer;  H.  W.  Lincoln,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  E.  S.  Chase,  secretary. 

From  the  beginning  there  has  been 
a  constant  growth  in  the  business. 


George  L.  Lincoln 

making  it  necessary  to  acquire  more 
space  as  new  departments  were  added. 
The  store  now  occupies  the  three 


floors  and  basement  at  26  Pleasant 
Street,  the  top  floor  at  No.  28  and  a 
large  basement  in  Odd  Fellows  Block. 


Ernest  S.  Chase 


The  constant  aim  of  this  progressive 
house  has  been  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  the  price  charged 
and  attend  promptly  to  the  desires  of 
patrons.  Whatever  one  may  desire 
for  the  home  in  furniture,  rugs, 
draperies,  ranges,  crockery  and  wall 
paper  may  be  found  here.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  firm  was  the  first  in 
Concord  to  use  an  auto-truck  for 
delivery  purposes. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  the  founder  of  the 
business,  was  bom  in  Concord,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1857,  After  learning  the 
upholstery  trade  he  established  a 
business  in  company  with  the  late 
W.  J.  Femald.  Upon  his  partner's 
death  he  moved  to  Spring  Street,  con- 
tinuing there  until  1889,  when  he  sold 
his  business  to  J.  Stewart  &  Sons  Com- 
pany, and  took  charge  of  a  depart- 
ment in  that  firm.  Here  he  remained 
until  he  started  the  present  business. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  member  of  the 
Wonolancet  Club  and  Concord  Board 
of  Trade. 
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Ernest  S.  Chase,  the  manager,  was 
bom  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  on  February 
4,  1879.  He  entered  the  furniture 
business  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  a 
salesman  and  in  1901  entered  the 
wholesale  business  as  a  salesman  for  a 
western  manufacturer,  visiting  the 
trade  in  northern  New  England. 
Later  he  returned  to  the  retail  busi- 
ness with  a  large  furniture  house  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  six  years.  Since  entering 
the  local  firm  in  1914  he  has  been 
actively  interested  in  the  business 
affairs  of  the  city.  Mr.  Chase  is  a 
member  of  the  Wonolancet  and  Uni- 
tarian Clubs,  White  Mountain  Lodge, 
I.  0.  O.  F.,  and  Concord  Board  of 
Trade. 

A.  Perley  Fitch 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
wholesale  and  retail  drug  firms  in  the 
state  is  that  of  A.  Perley  Fitch  Com- 
pany at  24  North  Main  Street.  The 
growth  of  Mr.  Fitch's  business  has 
extended  over  a  period  of  fifty-four 
years,  and  that  it  has  not  yet  stopped 
its  steady  increase  is  an  indication  of 
the  size  of  the  business  today  and  a 
rare  tribute  to  the  business  judgment 
and  sagacity  of  the  firm  head. 

In  1857,  fifty-eight  years  ago,  A. 
Perley  Fitch  entered  the  employ  of 
the  old  firm  of  Allison  &  Eastman, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  four  years, 
having  previously  been  engaged  in  the 
same  business  at  Lebanon  for  over  a 
year.  Leaving  Allison  &  Eastman  in 
1861,  he  entered  the  firm  of  Fitch 
A  Underbill,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected for  over  four  years.  In  1874 
he  became  junior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Eastman  &  Fitch,  the  place  of 
business  occupying  the  store  now  used 
by  the  Capital  Hardware  Company. 
It  was  in  1875  that  the  firm  of  East- 
man A  Fitch  moved  to  24  North 
Main  Street,  the  present  location  of 
the  business,  and  seven  years  after- 
wards, in  1882,  Mr.  Fitch  bought  out 
his  partner,  and,  until  February,  1914, 
conducted  the  business  under  his  own 
name. 

At  that  time  the  A.  Perley  Fitch 


Company  was  incorporated,  under  the 
laws  of  the  state,  with  Mr.  Fitch  as 
president;  George  P.  Wilder,  treas- 
urer and  manager;  Nelson  H.  Murray 
and  Mrs.  Annie  A.  Fitch,  directors, 
and  Benjamin  W.  Couch,  clerk. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  business 
since  the  formation  of  the  corpora- 
tion has  been  furthered  in  no  little 
degree  by  the  keen  foresight  and  busi- 
ness judgment  of  the  manager,  Mr. 
Wilder. 

The  drug  store  is  a  beautiful  modern 
place  of  business,  carrying  a  large  line 


A.  Perley  Fitch 


of  goods  and  is  in  charge  of  Nelson  A. 
Murray,  a  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Six  registered  and  eighteen  un- 
registered clerks  are  under  Mr. 
Murray.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Fitch 
leased  the  Optima  Building,  where 
the  nationally  known  Fitchmul  reme- 
dies are  manufactured  in  fine  modern 
laboratories.  Fitchmul  is  an  emul- 
sion for  diseases  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, universally  recommended  and 
prescribed  by  physicians  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Fitch  was  born  in  Enfield, 
N.  H.,  October  24,  1842,  and  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  public  schools  of  Enfield, 
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Hanover  and  Lebanon.  He  is  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Wonolancet  Club 
and  is  general  manager  of  the  Wood- 
sum  Steamboat  Company,  which  op- 
erates five  steamboats  on  Lake  Suna- 
pee.  He  is  still  actively  connected 
with  the  drug  business,  in  spite  of  his 
seventy-three  years,  and  nearly  every 
day  finds  him  busily  engaged  in  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  either  the  re- 
tail or  wholesale  business. 

W.  L.  FicKETT  &  Company. 
Weston  L.  Fickett,  propietor  of 
the  jewelry  firm  of  W.  L.  Fickett  & 


i 


m 


W.  L.  Fickett 


Company,  38  North  Main  Street, 
was  born  in  Errol,  N.  H.,  July  17, 
1869,  receiving  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Colebrook,  N.  H. 
In  1890  he  entered  the  employ  of 
J.  M.  Kimball  of  Lancaster,  N.  H., 
one  of  the  leading  jewelers  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  For  the 
past  twenty-two  years  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  jewelry  business 
of  Concord,  entering  business  for 
himself  at  38  North  Main  Street, 
July  1,1911. 


Mr.  Fickett  was  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing such  a  favorable  location  and 
spared  no  pains  in  fitting  up  one  of 
the  most  modern  jewelry  stores  in 
the  state,  and  has  enjoyed  a  generous 
and  increasing  patronage  from  the 
first. 

Among  the  lines  of  goods  featured 
are  William  B.  Durgin's  sterling  silver, 
Hawkes'  cut  glass,  Waltham  and  Ham- 
ilton watches,  Hampshire  pottery  and 
Rump  leather  goods. 

Putnam's  Drug  Store 
One  of  the  best  located  and  finest 
equipped  drug  stores  in  Concord  is 
that  owned  and  managed  by  Ernest 
L.  Putnam,  at  2  North  Main  Street. 
Although  he  gained  some  small  exper- 
ience in  the  business  as  a  boy  in 
Lowell,  the  city  of  his  birth,  Mr. 
Putnam  really  learned  the  business 
in  this  city  with  the  firm  of  George 
A.  Berry  &  Company.  In  1902, 
after  six  years  with  the  firm,  Mr. 
Putnam  located  in  North  Woodstock 
as  the  propietor  of  the  drug  store 
in  that  town. 


Si 


Eraest  L.  Putnam 


Last  February  he  purchased  the 
local  drug  store  owned  by  Dr.  Charles 
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W.  Nutter  of  Salmon  Falls,  and  has 
located  with  his  family  in  this  city 
to  give  the  Concord  business  his  own 
personal  supervision.  He  still  owns 
the  business  in  North  Woodstock, 
however.  Thirteen  years  of  success 
in  the  North  Country  has  given  Mr. 
Putnam  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  drug" 
business,  which  he  has  applied  to  the 
local  store  with  the  result  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  trade. 

Recently  Postal  Station  No.  1 
was  moved  to  Putnam's  from  the 
Monitor  office. 

The  concern  specializes  in  Rexall 
Remedies,  being  one  of  the  7,000 
agents  that  the  Rexall  Company  has 
in  the  various  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land. 

Edson  C.  Eastman 
One  of  the  especially  noteworthy 
business  landmarks  of  Concord  la  the 
well-known  book,  stationery  and  pub- 
lishing house  of  Edson  C.  Eastman 
at  120  North  Main  Street,  which  was 
founded  in  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury and  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  Eastman  in  1857  and 
was  conducted  by  him  with  unin- 
terrupted success  for  over  fifty  years. 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  and  best-known 
establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  entire 


Sxterlor  of  E.  C  Eastman's  Store 


state  and  has  business  relations  with 
most  of  the  prominent  book  houses 
of  the  United  States. 


This  wide  business  connection  came 
about  largely  through  the  many  pub- 
lications of  this  hoase.   Mr.  Eastman 


The  Late  Edson  G.  Eastman 

published  all  the  law  books  of  New 
Hampshire  for  many  years  and  also 
Leavitt's  Farmers'  Almanac,  which  is 
so  popular  throughout  New  England. 

This  is  a  first-class  stationery  and 
book  store,  carrying  a  full  line  of 
blank  books,  office  stationery,  fine 
stationery,  magazines,  all  the  latest 
books,  and  everything  usually  found 
in  a  store  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Eastman's  long  business  career 
and  prominence  attained  through  his 
publications  brought  him  in  contact 
with  most  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  state,  among  whom  he  was  highly 
esteemed.  In  his  own  city  and  his 
own  neighborhood  he  was  held  in 
equally  high  regard,  and  he  was  num- 
bered as  one  of  Concord's  leading 
business  men  and  first  citizens. 

Mr.  Eastman  was  president  of  the 
Eastman  Family  Association  for  many 
years.  The  Eastman  family  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  this  section. 
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Thompson  &  Hoague  Company 
The  hardware  business  of  Thomp- 
son &  Hoague  Company,  at  42  North 
^ain  Street  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  this 
^ity,  for  its  institution  dates  back  to 
the   early  '50s.    This  firm  is  not 
Icjiown  to  Concord  and  this  vicinty 
^lone,  for  it  conducts  an  extensive 
"Wholesale  business  which  extends  to 
^he  remote  corners  of  this  state  and 
^yen  outside  the  boundaries  of  New 
Hampshire  and  into  the  adjacent 
^tates  of  New  England.    Few  Con- 


is  the  iron  and  steel  warehouse,  all 
three  buildings  being  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving. 

The  business  was  originally  started 
by  Gustavus  Walker  and  David  A. 
Warde  in  the  same  store  where  it  is 
now  located.  The  first  firm  had  been 
in  business  but  a  few  years  when  Mr. 
Walker  bought  out  his  partner  and, 
later,  sold  the  business  to  Mr.  Willis 
D.  Thompson  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Bethune. 
The  firm. of  Thompson  &  Bethune  was 
started  in  1883  and  two  years  after- 


Thompson  &  Hoague*s  Store 


people,  even  though  they  patron- 
the  retail  branch  of  the  company, 
aware  of  the  large  wholesale,  agri- 
cultural and  gas  engine  business  that 
it  carries  on. 

In  the  commodious  retail  store  one 
finds  a  large  stock  of  the  best  hard- 
ware that  the  firm  can  procure  from 
manufacturers.    Everything  ear- 
ned by  an  up-to-date  hardware  com- 
pany can  be  found  on  the  counters  and 
shelves,  including  a  fine  line  of  sport- 
goods  and  automobile  hardware, 
the  rear  of  the  retail  store  is  lo- 
^^ted  the  large  agricultural  ware- 
^?use  and  in  Railroad  Square,  a  short 
<*i8tance  southeast  of  this  building. 


wards  Mr.  Bethune  retired.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Thompson  con- 
ducted the  business  alone,  adding  the 
wholesale  business  when  he  pur- 
chased the  Depot  Iron  Store  of  Walker 
&  Ladd  in  1890.  That  same  year  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Hoague  entered  the  firm, 
which  became  Thompson  &  Hoague, 
and  in  1904  was  incorporated  as  the 
Thompson  &  Hoague  Company.  Mr. 
Hoague  had  been  previously  identified 
with  the  local  haadware  firm  of  Hum- 
phrey &  Dodge. 

In  1912  the  fine  agricultural  ware- 
house was  added  to  the  equipment, 
and  here  are  stored  every  variety  of 
agricultural  implements,  engines  and 
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electrical  ligjiiting  plants.  This  branch 
of  the  business  is  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Baker. 
The  steady  increase  in  the  growth  of 
the  business  may  be  wholly  attributed 
to  the  high  business  principles  which 
have  been  in  vogue  since  its  begin- 
ning over  sixty  years  ago. 

The  Woman's  Shop 
"The  Woman's  Shop, ''  at  87  North 
Main  Street,  is  a  specialty  store  which 
eaters,  as  the  name  suggests,  to  the 


date  business  methods  that  are  in 
vogue  there. 

The  store  is  conveniently  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  district  and 
but  a  few  doors  above  School  Street. 
The  interior  is  most  attractive  and 
homelike.  Large,  glass-covered  and 
dust-proof  garment  cases  line  the 
walls  and  all  of  the  woodwork  is 
enameled  pure  white.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  large  green  velvet  rugs 
and  the  lighting  system  is  nearly 
perfect.    In  the  rear  are  the  com- 


Interlor  of  the  Womaii*s  Shop 


women  of  the  Capital  City.  The 
aim  of  the  proprietors  is  to  guarantee 
absolute  satisfaction  to  every  cus- 
tomer in  order  that  the  trade  of  that 
customer  may  be  held  indefinitely 
and,  for  this  reason,  ''satisfaction 
guaranteed''  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of 
business  motto  for  the  firm. 

Although  the  doors  of  this  high- 
class  establishment  were  first  thrown 
open  to  the  general  public  but  a  few 
months  ago,  March  4  to  be  exact,  yet 
nearly  every  woman  in  Concord  has 
made  it  a  point  to  visit  the  store  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  up-to- 


modious  fitting  rooms  and  the  altera- 
tion department. 

The  proprietors,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Chilton  and  Mr.  Eugene  Pinson- 
neault,  were  both  formerly  connected 
with  the  Manchester  firm  of  L.  P. 
LaBonte.  Mrs.  Chilton  has  had 
eighteen  years'  experience  in  the 
ladies'  outfitting  business,  being  as- 
sociated with  the  LaBonte  house 
during  that  entire  period.  Mr.  Pin- 
sonneault  was  also  connected  with 
the  Manchester  firm  for  eight  years 
and  knows  every  detail  of  the  ladies' 
outfitting  business. 
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Interior  of  Hany  G.  Emmons*  Store 


Harry  G.  Emmons 
Showing  the  north  section  of  the 
street  floor  as  you  enter  this  establish- 
ment from  the  broad  Main  Street  en- 
trance. The  stairway  at  the  left  of 
the  picture  is  the  entrance  to  the  large 
and  spacious  Garment  section,  which 
is  the  latest  addition  to  this  constantly 
growing  store. 

The  broad  aisles — the  perfect  light- 
ing and  ventilation  systems,  and  the 
most  modern  conveniences  for  mer- 
chandising are  factors  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  high  qualities  and 
broad  varieties  of  merchandise  that 
have  brought  this  establishment  up 
to  the  high  standard  of  eflSciency  in 
catering  to  the  wearable  needs  of 
every  woman  in  search  of  the  best — 
yet  at  moderate  prices. 

N.  C.  Nelson  &  Company 
Probably  the  oldest  jewelry  store 
in  the  city  is  the  N.  C.  Nelson  A  Com- 
pany, which  was  started  by  the  late 
N.  C.  Nelson  forty-three  years  ago, 
in  a  small  room  in  State  Block.  The 
location  of  the  store  was  soon  changed 
to  the  Wm.  B.  Durgin. Block  and  in 
1887,  after  Charles  H.  Sinclair  was 
made  a  member  of  the  firm  of  N.  C. 
Nelson  &  Company,  new  headquarters 


were  taken  for  a  short  time  on  School 
Street,  the  business  soon  outgrow- 
ing them,  which  necessitated  their 
removal  to  the  present  location  at 
25  North  Main  Street.    Since  the 


Charles  H.  Sinclair 


death  of  Mr.  Nelson,  in  1909,  the 
firm  has  been  owned  and  managed 
by  Charles  H.  vSinclair,  who  was  born 
in  Concord  in  1859  and  educated  in 
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the  public  schools.  Previous  to  his 
entering  the  jewelry  business,  Mr. 
Sinclair  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Wm.  B.  Durgin  Company  for  seven 
years.  He  is  very  prominent  in 
fraternal  circles,  being  at  present  the 
grand  senior  warden  in  the  Grand 
Commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar 
of  New  Hampshire,  a  Mason  and  a 
Shriner,  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  Concord 
Lodge  of  Elks.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican  and  represented  his  ward 
in  the  general  court  at  the  sessions 
of  1911  and  1913. 

The  United  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Company 
One  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to 
Concord  in  many  years,  from  a  busi- 
ness viewpoint,  is  the  United  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company,  a  half- 
million-dollar  institution,  chartered  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  of 

1913.  The  company  has  purchased, 
and  now  occupies  the  old  Abbott  man- 
sion on  South  Main  Street,  which  it 
has  transformed  into  a  large  and  well 
equipped  office  building,  where  the 
rapidly  increasing  business  of  the  com- 
pany is  administered. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  such  an  insti- 
tution on  the  municipality  are  great,  for 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  desir- 
able employment  to  a  large  number  of 
local  people,  the  name  "Concord,  N. 
H.,"  is  being  spread  into  every  city, 
town  and  remote  hamlet  of  the  state, 
and  out  into  the  United  States  through 
the  agency  of  the  company,  which  in 
itself  is  a  wonderful  means  of  publicity 
for  the  Capital  City. 

The  company  was  organized  and 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  state 
by  the  Insurance  Department  in  July, 

1914,  and  last  February  the  first  re- 
port for  business  to  December  31, 
1914,  was  published.  In  order  to 
show  that  the  company  is  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  very  sound  financial  basis 
the  following  synopsis  of  th^  report  is 
given:  Admitted  assets  are  as  follows: 
bonds  owned,  $386,936.00;  mortgage 
loans  on  real  estate,  first  liens,  $183,- 


330.00;  cash  in  banks  and  oflSce,  $17,- 
240.94;  interest  due  and  accrued 
$8,993.20;  net  premiums  in  the  proc- 
ess of  collection,  $1,046.60;  other 
assets,  $117.04.  The  liabilities  are: 
policy  reserves,  $3,762.00;  taxes  and 
expenses  due  and  accrued,  $816.14; 
liabilities  for  partial  payment  sub- 
scriptions to  stock,  $61,513.23;  other 
liabilities,  $6.13;  surplus  to  policy 
holders'  capital,  $310,000.00;  surplus 
$240,566.28.  At  the  annual  meeting 
held  last  February  the  capital  stock 
was  increased  $30,000.00,  malqng  the 
present  total,  $340,000.00. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
annual  meeting  was  the  report  of  S. 
W.  Jameson,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  which  showed  that  the 
company's  business  was  expanding  in 
a  most  gratifying  maimer.  Until 
January  1,  the  only  business  done  by 
the  company  was  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire.  Since  that  time  it  has 
entered  the  states  of  Maine,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  Vermont,  and  will 
apply  to  the  other  states  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  possible  to  secure  proper  agency 
supervision. 

The  annual  report  of  the  company 
to  the  Insurance  Department  shows 
that  it  has  purchased  and  owns  first 
bonds  and  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved real  estate  amounting  to  over 
one-half  million  dollars,  and  today 
the  company  has  nearly  $700,000  in- 
vested in  these  securities. 

That  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
appreciate  an  opportunity  to  do  busi- 
ness with  a  home  company  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  application  for 
insurance  are  now  being  received  from 
the  citizens  of  this  state  at  the  rate  of 
one  million  dollars  annually.  New 
Hampshire  people  carry  life  insurance 
amounting  to  $75,000,000  and  are 
paying  $3,000,000  annually  in  pre- 
miums which  all  goes  to  companies  out 
of  the  state,  but  the  above  fact  shows 
that,  since  a  New  Hampshire  com- 
pany was  organized,  the  *'keep  your 
money  at  home^'  slogan  has  been 
applied  to  principles  of  insurance. 
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The  following  list  of  officers  and 
directors  is  suflScient  guarantee  of  the 
good  faith  and  financial  ability  of  the 
company:  president,  Hon.  Clarence 
E.  Carr  of  Andover;  vice-president, 
S.  W.  Jameson;  secretary,  Allen 
Hollis;  treasurer,  John  B.  Jameson; 
assistant  treasiu-er,  Charles  L.  Jack- 
man;  medical  director.  Dr.  F.  A. 
Stillings;  directors.  Col.  Walter  R. 
Porter,  Keene;  Hon.  Eugene  E.  Reed, 
Manchester;  Governor  RoUand  H. 
Spaulding  of  Rochester;  Allen  Hollis 
of  Concord;  Edson  J.  Hill  of  Concord; 
J.  Duncan  Upham  of  Claremont; 
Hon.  Clarence  E.  Carr  of  Andover; 
S.  W.  Jameson  of  Concord;  John  B. 
Jameson  of  Antrim;  F.  A.  Stillings  of 
Concord;  Charles  L.  Jackman  of 
Concord;  David  A.  Gregg  of  Nashua; 
Henry  W.  Keyes  of  North  Haverhill; 
Hon.  Edward  N.  Pearson  of  Concord, 
and  Charles  E.  Tilton  of  Tilton. 

Kendall  &  Foster 
The  firm  of  Kendall  &  Foster, 
funeral  directors,  is  made  up  of  two 


Foster.  It  is  peculiar  that  these  men 
should  have  originated  in  two  small 


V 


Carlos  H.  Foster 


Hamilton  Kendall 


highly  respected  citizens,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton A.  Kendall  and  Mr.  Carlos  H. 


towns  of  Vermont,  situated  only  a 
few  miles  from  each  other,  and  then, 
after  many  years,  have  engaged  in 
partnership  with  each  other,  but 
nevertheless  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Kendall's  boyhood  home  was 
Derby  Line,  Vt.,  a  little  town  not 
far  from  the  Canadian  border.  He 
came  to  Concotd  from  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  in  November,  1887,  and  bought 
out  the  undertaking  firm  of  A.  C. 
Fisher,  then  situated  at  6  Warren 
Street.  In  October,  1889,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall formed  a  partnership  with  Joseph 
Lane,  at  that  time  buying  out  the 
business  of  the  late  George  L.  Lovejoy, 
at  14  Pleasant  Street.  When  Mr. 
Lane  died  in  March,  1897,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall took  Mr.  Frank  Dame  into  the 
business  with  him  and,  following  the 
death  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Carlos  H. 
Foster  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Kendall,  in  1905.  In  1900  the 
place  of  business  was  moved  from  14 
to  18  Pleasant  Street,  where  it  has 
been  located  ever  since. 

Mr.  Kendall  was  a  representative 
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in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  of 
1913  and  is  president  of  the  Concord 
Building  and  Loan  Association.  He 
is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Mason  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  Sons  of  Veterans. 

Mr.  Carlos  H.  Foster,  the  junioj* 
member  of  the  firm,  was  born  in 
Newport,  Vt.,  and  had  been  in  the 
undertaking  business  for  ten  years 
before  selling  out,  and  leaving  Peter- 
borough in  1905,  to  enter  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Kendall.  Since  coming 
to  Concord  he  has  been  identified 
with  many  movements  of  a  civic  na- 
ture and  represents  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Embalmers  Association  on  the 
State  Examining  Board  of  Licensed 
Embalmers.  He  belongs  to  the 
Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  and  also 
to  the  Sons  of  Veterans. 

The  establishment  of  Kendall  & 
Foster  is  large,  well-ventilated  and 
light,  wholly  without  the  gloomy 
aspect  so  common  in  similar  con- 
cerns and  both  gentlemen  have  estab- 
lished a  high  reputation  in  their 
business. 

H.  G.  Fletcher 
One  of  the  successful  and  up-to-date 
specialty  stores  in  the  city  is  that 
owned  and  managed  by  H.  G.  Fletcher 


Exterior  of  H.  G.  Fletcher's  Store 

at  96  North  Main  Street.  ^Mr. 
Fletcher  specializes  in  ladies'  furnish- 
ings and  millinery,  and  his  stock  is  so 
extensive  that  Lady  Godiva  could 
have  ridden  into  the  store  and  come 
out  dressed  in  the  prevailing  mode  of 


the  twentieth  century.  The  stock  is 
not  only  extensive,  but  it  is  the  best 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  can  buy,  for  the 
proprietor  has  always  known  that  a 
satisfied  customer  was  the  best  kind 
of  an  advertisement. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Fletcher  was  born  in 
Vermont,  but  his  younger  days  were 
spent  in  Manchester  where  he  learned 
the  ladies'  furnishing  business  in  the 
store  of  his  father,  C.  B.  Fletcher.  In 
1897  the  young  man  came  to  this  city 
and  started  in  business  at  138  North 
Main  Street,  a  little  store  opposite  the 
Opera  House,  carrying  miUinery  and 
hair  goods.  In  five  years'  time  the 
business  had  far  outgrpwn  the  quar- 
ters and  Mr.  Fletcher  leased  the  store 
at  96  North  Main,  which  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  W.  J.  Ahern 
Clothing  Store. 

Since  1902  he  has  been  in  this  store, 
although  there  have  been  several  al- 
terations to  the  interior  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  room  for  growth  and 
the  addition  of  new  lines.  In  the  main 
store  one  finds  corsets,  shirtwaists, 
hosiery,  gloves,  and  underwear,  while 
the  rear  store  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  suit,  coat,  dress  and  millinery 
department,  with  the  hair  goods  room 
in  the  extreme  rear.  The  work  and 
frame  rooms  are  located  in  the  base- 
ment, making  a  complete  and  model 
establishment. 

Louis  A.  Lane  &  Company 
The  imdertaking  firm  of  Louis  A. 
Lane  &  Company  at  17  Warren  Street 
is  made  up  of  two  genial  and  well- 
known  citizens,  Mr.  Louis  A.  Lane 
and  Hiram  G.  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  Lane  was  born  in  Concord  on 
August  23,  1863,  the  son  of  Joseph 
H.  and  Ann  (Allison)  Lane.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city,  graduating  from  Concord  High 
School  in  the  class  of  1882,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  National  State  Capital 
Bank.  While  in  the  employ  of  thie 
bank  Mr.  Lane  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Charlemagne  Tower,  at 
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that  time  a  well-known  multi-mil- 
lionaire of  Philadelphia.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  employer,  Mr.  Lane  re- 
turned to  this  city  and  accepted  a 
position  with  J.  C.  Norris  &  Company, 
as  a  bookkeeper.  Here  he  remained 
until  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
position  and  give  up  all  work  for  a 
period  of  two  years  on  account  of  poor 
health.  Meantime  he  graduated  from 
the  United  States  School  of  Embalm- 
ing of  New  York;  the  New  England 
Institute  of  Anatomy,  Sanitary  Sci- 
ence and  Embalming,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Embalming. 

In  September,  1897,  Mr.  Lane,  who 
had  previously  assisted  his  father  in 
the  undertaking  business,  opened  one 
of  the  finest  equipped  undertaking  es- 
tablishments north  of  Boston.  It  was 
in  his  place  of  business  that  the  New 
Hampshire  Licensed  Embalmers*  As- 
sociation was  formed,  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  Mr.  Lane  was 
the  first  man  to  take  an  examination 
for  a  state  license.  In  1905  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Leonard  Mudgett 
and,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter, 


Louis  A.  Lane 

took  into  the  business  as  an  equal 
partner,  Hiram  G.  Kilkenny  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  firm  has  now  been 
in  existence  for  six  years. 


Mr.  Lane  married  Harriett  Lay- 
cock,  a  sister  of  Dean  Laycock  of 
Dartmouth  College,  in  December, 
1897.    They  have  one  son  and  one 


Hiram  G.  Kllkanny 

daughter.  He  is  a  member  of  Blazing 
Star  Lodge  of  Masons,  Horace  Chase 
Council  and  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  White  Mountain 
Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Concord 
Lodge,  No.  8,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

The  other  partner  in  the  business, 
Mr.  Hiram  G.  Kilkenny,  was  born  in 
Freeman,  Me.,  September  16,  1861, 
the  son  of  Hovey  L.  and  Achsa 
(Brackley)  Kilkenny.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  public  schools  and 
graduated  from  New  Portland  High 
school  in  1879. 

Mr.  Kilkenny  commenced  business 
with  the  G.  W.  Twing  Leather  Com- 
pany of  Farmington,  Me.,  going  to 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1883,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  American  Tea  Com- 
pany as  a  traveling  salesman.  When 
this  firm  was  purchased  by  the  Dixon 
Brothers  he  remained  in  his  position, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  after 
twelve  years,  and  staying  in  the  busi- 
ness as  a  member  of  the  firm  for  eight 
years  longer.  In  1903  he  entered 
the  stable  and  touring  business  with 
Harry   Tuttle  of  Concord,  Mass., 
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and  in  1907  sold  out  his  interest  to 
Mr.  Tuttle,  purchasing  the  George 
D.  Merrill  Livery  and  Boarding 
Stable  in  Cambridge,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  sold  out  in  1909  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  to  Concord  to 
form  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Louis  A. 
Lane  in  the  undertaking  and  embalm- 
ing business. 

Mr.  Kilkenny  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  England  Institute  of  Anatomy 
and  Embalming.  He  is  a  member  of 
Blazing  Star  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.; 
Rumford  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows; 
Concord  Lodge,  K.  of  P.;  Capital 
Grange,  and  is  the  present  Exalted 
Ruler  of  Concord  Lodge,  No.  1210, 
B.  P.  0.  E.  In  1884  Mr.  Kilkenny 
married  Caroline  Minnie  Lawrence 
and  they  have  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

G.  Nardini  &  Son 
No  men  engaged  in  their  line  of 
business  in  New  Hampshire  are  better 
known  than  G.  Nardini  &  Son,  res- 


G.  Nardini 

taurateurs,  caterers  and  bakers.  In 
the  Capital  City,  '^Nardini's'*  is  the 
general  landmark  used  in  directing 
strangers  about  the  Main  Street  and 


in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  a  certain  office  or  store,  the 
stranger  is  usually  informed  that  it  is 
either  above,  below  or  across  the 


Nardinl*t  Lunch 


street  from  Nardini's,  and  as  the  case 
may  be.  Situated  but  a  few  doors 
above  Pleasant  Street  junction  on 
the  east  side  of  North  Main  Street 
and  patronized  by  everyone,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
restaurant  has  gained  such  wide 
popularity.  The  reputation  of  the 
place  has  spread  far  beyond  the  city 
limits  and  "Nardini's"  is  known  all 
over  the  state. 

Giuseppe  Nardini  was  born^  in 
Barga,  Province  of  Lucca,  Tuscany, 
Italy,  in  1862,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  when  but  a  mere  boy,  left  his 
home  to  earn  his  own  living.  He 
journeyed  to  England  and  remained 
there  until  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  when  he  came  to  America  and 
traveled  through  nineteen  states  of 
the  Union.  He  engaged  in  business 
in  New  York  and  in  Boston,  finally 
coming  to  Concord  where  he  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  When  he  first 
came  to  this  city  Mr.  Nardini  took  up 
the  fruit  business,  as  proprietor  of  the 
Boston  Fruit  Company,  but  he  later 
sold  out  to  the  present  owners  and 
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started  the  restaurant  business  in 
which  he  has  been  so  successful.  In 
1893  he  established  his  first  restaurant 
on  Pleasant  Street  junction  and  in 
1905  moved  to  his  present  location. 

Mr.  Nardini's  son,  Frank,  is  a 
partner  in  the  business  and  actively- 
engaged  in  its  management.  The 
younger  Nardini  was  bom  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1888,  and  received 
his  college  preparatory  education  at 
Brewster  Academy.  He  afterwards 
entered  Dartmouth  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  Colby,  making  great  repu- 
tation for  himself  at  all  these  institu- 
tions as  a  track  athlete  of  wonderful 
ability.  Mr.  Nardini  was  one  of  the 
best  college  sprinters  in  New  England 
and,  after  leaving  college,  developed 
considerable  ability  as  a  coach  of  track 
athletics. 

The  Nardinis,  father  and  son,  have 
achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as 
restaurateurs  and  their  place  of  busi- 
ness is  a  model  of  cleanliness.  With 
the  well-equipped  lunch  counter  on 
the  fijst  floor  and  the  fine  dining  room 
on  the  second,  the  firm  is  able  to 
accommodate  3,200  people  in  a  day. 

George  L.  Harkins 
Much  attention  is  paid  nowadays 
to  work  along  forestry  lines  and  in 
George  L.  Harkins,  the  city  has  a 
specialist  in  this  branch  of  work,  for 
Mr.  Harkins  understands  all  phases 
of  the  business  including  the  care  of 
trees,  the  development  of  orchards 
and  the  use  of  dynamite  in  orcharding. 
Mr.  Harkins  represents  the  du  Pont 
Powder  Company  in  the  central  sec- 
tion of  New  Hampshire,  and  is  always 
willing  to  give  advice  on  the  employ- 
ment of  this  wonder-working  agent  in 
farming  and  orcharding. 

As  the  eastern  representative  of 
that  nationally  known  forestry  con- 
cern of  Munson  &  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Harkins  was  sent  to  this  state  in  1908 
with  a  crew  of  fifty  men  to  rid  New 
Hampshire's  shade  trees  of  the  gypsy 
and  brown-tail  moths.  Previous  to 
that  time  he  had  been  employed  for 
four  years  with  the  same  firm  in 


Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago.  He 
worked  on  the  state  contract  in  forty- 
six  New  Hampshire  towns  and  cities, 
leaving  here  after  the  work  was 
satisfactorily  completed  to  go  to 
Indianapolis.  Here  he  worked  on  the 
trees  of  Frank  Van  Camp's  estate, 
also  doing  park  work  for  the  Indian- 
apolis water  board. 

After  six  months  of  work  in  Indian- 
apolis he  went  to  Meadville,  Pa., 
where  he  put  the  trees  in  Diamond 
Park,  and  at  the  Methodist  Theolog- 
ical School,  in  the  best  of  shape,  leav- 
ing that  city  to  fill  a  contract  at  the 
well-known  health  resort  of  Sagerston 
Inn  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  He 
returned  to  Concord  in  the  winter  of 
1909  and  has  since  made  his  home  in 
this  city,  although  his  work  carries 
him  all  over  this  state  and  into  the 
adjacent  states.  Mr.  Harkins  thor- 
oughly understands  the  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged  and  is  very  particular 
to  keep  in  touch  with  all  of  the  new 
and  modern  methods  employed  in  the 
business.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  has  recently  taken  up  dynamite  as 
an  agent  with  which  to  clear  large 
tracks  of  land  and  prepare  them  for 
agricultural  usages. 

It  is  significant  to  state  that  while 
employed  by  the  Munson  &  Whit- 
taker firm,  Mr.  Harking  was  assigned 
to  take  personal  charge  of  the  tree 
surgery  work  done  on  the  estates  of 
Jno.  D.  Archbold,  the  New  York 
Standard  Oil  man;  ex-president  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt;  W.  E.  Roosevelt,  the 
former  president's  uncle,  and  Harry 
W.  King,  president  of  the  King  Bridge 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Harriott  Music  Store 
Aside  from  being  one  of  the  well- 
known  musicians  of  the  city,  Bertram 
J.  Harriott  conducts  one  of  the  largest 
music  stores  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  at  92  North  Main  Street.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Harriott  is  a  pianist, 
drummer  and  singer  of  far  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  has  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  him  in  conducting  his 
extensive  business,  for  he  has  been 
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better  qualified  to  buy  from  the  manu- 
facturers. In  his  large,  well-kept  store 
one  finds  a  high-class  line  of  musical 
instruments,  including  drums,  violins 
and  pianos,  the  largest  line  of  sheet 
music  in  the  state,  Edison  and  Colum- 
bia talking  machines,  the  latest  records 
and  a  line  of  Standard  sewing  ma- 
chines. 

Mr.  Harriott  has  lived  in  Concord 
from  a  mere  boy,  learning  the  trade 
of  a  silversmith  early  in  life,  and  fol- 
lowing his  trade  in  several  large  cities 
before  locating  permanently  in  Con- 
cord. As  a  young  man  he  was  promi- 
nent in  musical  circles  and  this  fact 
led  him  into  the  line  of  business  he 
now  follows.  For  fourteen  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  Prescott 
Company,  and  since  1913  has  been 
in  business  for  himself.  He  started  by 
leasing  half  of  the  store  from  the 
company  he  formerly  worked  for; 
but  within  a  year  he  has  taken  over 


Bertram  J.  Harriott 


the  entire  establishment  and  is  meet- 
ing with  unqualified  success. 

Concord  Business  College 
The  Concord  Business  College  is 
the  only  institution  in  Concord  de- 
voted exclusively  to  teaching  business 


subjects.  The  College  was  established 
in  1887,  and  is  one  of  Concord's 
oldest  institutions.  It  enjoys  a  large 
annual  enrollment,  matriculating  stu- 
dents from  New  Hampshire,  Mass- 


G.  G.  Craft 


achusetts,  Maine,  Vermont,  and 
Canada. 

The  College,  formerly  known  as 
the  National  School  of  Business,  be- 
came Concord  Business  College  when 
the  present  principal,  Mr.  Craft,  took 
complete  charge  of  the  college  in  1910. 
Mr.  Craft  had  already  been  connected 
with  the  college  seven  years,  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  commercial  department. 

The  college  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  business  men  and  the  public,  and 
has  graduated  some  of  the  best  qual- 
ified bookkeepers  and  stenographers 
in  New  England.  Its  methods  have 
always  been  progressive  and  up- 
to-date.  It  was  the  first  in  the  East 
to  establish  a  course  in  stenotypy, 
and  holds  the  honor  of  graduating 
the  first  two  stenotype  operators  in 
New  England.  The  courses  are 
thorough  and  practical,  the  teachers 
painstaking  and  competent,  and  the 
college  has  a  first  class  equipment 
for  its  work. 
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Store  of  Brown  &  Batchelder 


Brown  &  Batchelder 
The  accompanying  illustration  is  a 
picture  of  the  new  store  front  of 
Brown  &  Batchelder's  Clothing 
House,  one  of  the  finest  stores  in  New 
England.  There  are  eleven  separate 
window  displays  and  the  arrangement 
is  very  unique.  Inside,  the  store  is 
fitted  throughout  with  quartered  oak 
shelving  and  glass  front  cabinets  for 
the  display  of  shirts  and  underwear, 
and  all  clothing  is  carried  in  glass 
front  cabinets.  The  selling  space  is 
40  X  95  and  every  modern  conven- 
ience for  the  display  of  merchandise 
and  the  comfort  of  customers  is 
found.  The  business  was  estab- 
lished in  1890.  A  high  class  of  mer- 
chandise has  always  been  featured, 
and  this  firm  enjoys  a  liberal  patron- 
age not  only  from  Concord  but  from 
aU  parts  of  the  state. 

Parisian  Dry  Cleaning  Company 
Among  Concord's  younger  estab- 
lishments is  the  Parisian  Dry  Cleaning 
Company,  managed  by  J.  F.  Durrell. 
The  process  of  dry  cleaning  is  com- 
paratively a  new  one,  and  it  was  not 
until  late  years  that  the  art  had  been 
perfected  to  the  extent  of  being  com- 
mercialized. The  success  of  the 
method  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
neither  the  fit,  color  or  texture  of 
the  garment  was  altered,  while  ''wet*' 


cleaning  with  soap  and  water  usually 
affected  one  or  all.  The  phrase 
''Dry  Cleaning''  originated  in  the 
fact  that  no  water  is  used  in  the 
process,  the  garment  being  washed  in 
the  purest  naphtha  which  removes  all 
spots  and  leaves  the  cloth  in  the  finest 
possible  condition.  Mr.  Durrell  is 
an  enterprising  business  man  and  is 
constantly  bettering  his  establish- 
ment and"  is  at  the  present  time  using 
the  Bowser  system,  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  complete  method  ever  in- 
vented. The  field  of  the  new  method 
of  renovating  clothes  has  grown 
steadily  and  each  day  a  new  customer 
is  attracted  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  their  work  is  being  done. 
It  has  been  often  proven  by  the 
Parisian  Dry  Cleaning  Company  that 
anything  in  the  line  of  clothes  can 
be  renovated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
most  critical.  Particular  attention 
is  being  paid  to  the  cleaning  and 
finishing  of  antique  and  modern  laces, 
Mrs.  Durrell  having  personal  charge 
of  this  department.  The  plant  is 
modern  in  every  respect  and  has 
many  improvements  and  new  ma- 
chines never  heretofore  used,  includ- 
ing a  machine  for  removing  the  dust 
from  clothing  and  a  steaming  ap- 
paratus by  which  all  garments  that 
are  suitable  are  treated  to  a  flow  of 
super-heated    steam    before  being 
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pressed,  which  brightens  the  colors 
and  kills  all  odors  which  may  be  in 
them.  The  office  and  works  of  the 
Parisian  Dry  Cleaning  Company  are 
at  13  South  State  Street. 

The  Kimball  Studio 
This  is  .one  of  the  old  houses, 
having  been  established  by  William 
H.  Kimball  in  1849.    At  that  time 


^^^^ 


Entrance  to  Klmbairs  Studio 

the  daguerreotype  on  silver  plated 
copper  was  the  only  picture  made, 
and  many  are  still  in  existence. 
About  1859-60,  photography  came 
to  the  front  and  soon  took  the  leading 
place  for  portraits  and  views.  About 
1882-83  the  dry  plate,  for  instan- 
taneous work,  came  into  use,  and 
since  then  the  developments  in  all 
branches  of  the  art  have  been  great. 

Mr.  W.  G.  C.  Kimball  became 
propietor  in  1868.  Afterwards,  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Kimball,  his  son,  was 
a  partner  until  his  death  in  1909. 
This  studio  has  a  wide  reputation 


for  artistic  work,  receiving  many 
medals  in  open  competition. 

W.  C.  Gibson's 
A  store  in  this  city  that  has  some- 
thing of  interest  to  everybody  is  that 
of  W.  C.  Gibson.  It  is  the  only  book 
and  stationery  store  in  Concord  with 
a  periodical  department,  and  is  the 
center  of  much  activity  when  the  pop- 
ular magazines  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  establishment  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  and  until  1898 
was  owned  by  Charles  F.  Batchelder. 
Mr.  Gibson  is  a  very  enterprising  man 
and  is  continually  devoting  his  time 
to  making  his  store  attractive  to  his 
trade.  It  has  long  been  a  slogan  that 
if  it  is  in  the  market  you  can  get  it  at 
Gibson's.  Aside  from  the  regular  line 
of  goods  an  attractive  corner  of  the 
store  is  devoted  to  a  circulating  li- 
brary, many  people  daily  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  the  latest 
books  are  obtainable  from  this  source. 
Another  interesting  feature  is  the 
postal  card  novelty  counter,  where  the 
latest  cards  can  always  be  found. 
The  store  is  located  in  the  Eagle 
Hotel  Block  at  106  North  Main  Street. 

W.  A.  Thompson  Shoe  House 
The  largest  and  probably  best- 
known  shoe  store  in  Concord  is  the 
establishment  of  W.  A.  Thompson,  lo- 
cated at  73  North  Main  Street.  For 
years  the  firm  has  been  a  leader  among 
progressive  retail  shoe  houses  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  reason  is  not  hard 
to  find,  for  the  late  proprietor  was 
known  throughout  the  country  among 
the  manuff^cturers  and  jobbers  as  a 
thoroughly  honest,  reliable  and  up-to- 
date  retail  merchant  of  shoes.  In  fact 
he  was  honored  several  years  before 
his  death  on  May  22,  1913,  with  the 
position  of  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Dealers,  an  or- 
ganization of  representative  dealers 
with  members  scattered  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Thompson  started  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  business  in  a  little  store  in 
the  building  now  known  as  the  First 
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National  Bank  building.  By  j  udicious 
advertising,  and  dealing  in  reliable 
makes  that  other  firms  did  not  have, 
his  business  prospered  to  the  extent 
that  he  soon  outgrew  his  initial  quar- 
ters and,  in  August,  1885,  he  moved  to 
a  conmiodious  store  in  Bailey  Block 
where  he  remained  until  the  growth 
of  his  business  forced  him  to  change 
locations  again.  At  that  time  he 
moved  to  48  North  Main  Street  in  the 
store  now  occupied  by  Nelson's  Five 
Cent  Store.  From  there  he  moved  his 
business  to  the  present  location  at  73 
North  Main  Street. 

In  February,  1902,  Mr.  Thompson 
employed  George  M.  White  of  Lan- 
caster as  his  head  clerk,  and  Mr. 
White  has  remained  with  the  firm 
ever  since,  becoming  manager  of  the 
business  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  proprietor  in  May,  1913, 
and  directing  it  with  excellent  judg- 
ment and  business  skill. 

At  the  present  time  the  business  is 
conducted  along  the  same  lines  laid 
out  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  1880  and 
strictly  adhered  to  ever  since.  -Full 
value  in  footwear  returned  for  every 
dollar  expended  has  safeguarded  the 
patrons  of  the  establishment  for  years 
and  still  continues  to  bring  new  pa- 
trons. The  leading  lines  in  footwear 
carried  by  the  firm  are  Sorosis  ancl 
Grover  soft  shoes  for  women  and 
Elite  and  Bannister  shoes  for  men. 

J.  H.  FORSTER 

The  typewriter  has  become  so 
closely  allied  with  modem  business 
that  no  enterprising  American  city 
would  know  how  to  get  along  without 
the  expert  services  of  a  typewriter 
specialist.  The  only  business  man 
in  Concord  who  handles  typewriters 
and  oflSce  supplies  alone  is  Mr. 
J.  H.  Forster,  who  conducts,  at  his 
home  in  the  Toof  Apartments,  the 
Concord  Typewriter  Exchange  and 
the  Concord  Mailing  Company.  Mr. 
Forster  sells,  rents  and  exchanges 
all  makes  of  typewriters;  he  handles 
ribbons  and  carbon  paper  and  sells 
all  kinds  of  office  supplies.  .  His  is 


the  only  up-to-date  multigraph  ma- 
chine in  town  and  on  it  he  can  turn 
out  around  3,000  high-class  form 
letters  in  an  hour.  He  has  had  ten 
years'  experience  in  this  line  of  work. 

Mr.  Forster  came  here  from  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  in  1910  as  repair  man 
and  salesman  for  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company.  While  in  Wor- 
cester he  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
repair  department  of  that  company. 


J.  H.  Forttcr 


and,  previous  to  that  time,  had  been 
with  the  same  company  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  It  did  not  take  Mr. 
Forster  long  to  make  good  after  his 
arrival  here  and  now  he  has  established 
a  business  of  his  own  which  is  very 
extensive.  Aside  from  having  sold 
hundreds  of  machines  in  Concord 
he  keeps  many  in  repair  and  does  a 
large  business  in  the  territory  sur- 
rounding the  city. 

''The  New  Store.** 
On  September  25,  1913,  ''The  New 
Store*'  at  79  North  Main  Street  began 
business,  carrying  women's  and  chil- 
dren's supplies,  and  art  needlework, 
but  specializing  in  three  lines,  milli- 
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nery,  corsets  and  waists.  The  name 
did  not  merely  imply  that  the  business 
was  new,  neither  did  it  bear  relation 


The  New  Store 

to  the  fact  that  the  venture  was 
launched  by  three  women,  Miss  M.  E. 
Marcy,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Tallant  and  Mrs. 
Mabel  R.  Hutchinson,  for  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  women  as  owners 
and  managers  of  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. The  name  was  chosen  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  store  would 
stand  for  new  goods,  new  ideals,  new 
methods  and  new  ideas,  and  that  the 
choice  of  name  was  a  good  one  is 
evidenced  by  the  steady  growth  in 
business  since  the  beginning. 

It  has  always  been  the  purpose  of 
the  firm  to  give  the  best  that  can  be 
had  for  the  money  and  in  this  regard 
great  care  has  been  used  in  purchasing 
with  the  thought  of  getting  right 
goods  for  everyone.  People  always 
receive  courteous  treatment  and  are 
dealt  with  squarely  at  The  New 
Store. 

The  store  itself  is  a  well  arranged, 
adequately  lighted  and  ventilated  in- 
terior, situated  right  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  business  district  on  the  west 
side  of  North  Main  street,  a  few  doors 
south  of  the  corner  of  School.  An  ex- 
cellent display  of  art  needlework,  mil- 
linery and  waists  is  made  in  just  that 
neat  and  attractive  style  that  one 
would  expect  of  the  three  ladies  who 
conduct  the  business  and  personally 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  numerous 
patrons. 


The  Men's  Shop 
Located  at  5  South  Main  Street, 
just  south  of  the  corner  of  Pleasant 
Street  junction,  is  the  neat  and  well- 
stocked  establishment  of  George  W. 
Wilde,  who  caters  to  the  trade  in  what 
he  has  pleased  to  call  ''The  Men's 
Shop.''  The  name  of  the  store  is 
wholly  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the 
business,  for  Mr.  Wilde  seeks  to  serve 
the  wants  of  men  exclusively,  and  has 
stocked  his  shop  with  high-class  goods 
of  the  variety  that  particularly  ap- 
peal to  an  intelligent  class  of  trade. 
"Quality  first"  is  a  business  motto- 
which  this  young  man  has  adopted, 
not  particularly  because  of  the  pretty 
sentiment,  but  for  the  sensible  reason 
that  to  stick  to  it  means  satisfied 
customers.  Here  a  man  may  find 
every  article  of  wearing  apparel 
suited  to  his  needs,  even  to  a  fine  line 
of  the  best  shoes. 


George  WUde 

Mr.  Wilde  was  bom  in  Boston,, 
and,  after  completing  his  education 
at  Mt.  Hermon  Academy,  he  came  to 
Concord,  eight  years  ago,  to  enter 
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the  clothing  business.  He  worked 
with  several  of  the  larger  clothing 
stores  of  Concord  as  clerk,  window 
trimmer  and  sign  writer,  leaving  his 
last  employer  to  enter  business  for 
himself  on  October  15,  1914. 

His  venture  has  proven  most  suc- 
cessful, and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
business  has  not  been  the  best  any- 
where in  the  country  this  spring  he 
^ets  his  fair  share  of  the  local  trade. 
His  stock,  while  not  large,  is  excellent 
because  of  his  ability  to  bu}"  the  solid, 
substantial,  yet  attractive  lines,  that 
every  particular  man  uses.  Such  hus- 
tling young  business  men  as  Mr.  Wilde 
are  a  credit  to  the  community  and  asset 
to  the  business  section  of  the  city. 

Mark  E.  Gordon 
The  business  place  of  Mark  E. 
Cordon,  at  93  North  Main  Street, 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  family 
outfitting  store,"  for  here  can  be 
obtained  high-grade  and  popular- 
priced  wearing  apparel  for  men, 
young  men  and  boys,  for  women, 
misses  and  girls.  The  several  depart- 
ments are  attractively  arranged  in 
the  store  which  is  well  ventilated  and 
light.  In  the  rear  is  the  office  and 
alteration  department. 


Store  of  Mark  E.  Gordon 

Mr.  Gordon,  the  proprietor,  was 
bom  in  Boston  forty-one  years  ago, 
and  has  worked  up  through  the 
successive  stages  of  his  business  as 
clerk,  salesman,  buyer  and  manager. 


He  came  here  seventeen  years  ago  as 
manager  for  the  E.  Gately  Company 
and  on  April  6,  1906,  started  business 
for  himself  at  the  present  location. 
The  growth  of  his  business  has  been 
steady  and  rapid,  due  entirely  tO  the 
untiring  energy  of  the  proprietor. 

He  has  associated  with  him,  a 
competent  corps  of  popular  clerks, 
including  May  E.  Foley,  Margaret 
Kerslake,  Jane  Giles,  H.  Audette 
and  Joseph  Lee. 

John  F.  Waters. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  the  automobile 
livery  business  in  Concord,  today, 
is  John   F.  Waters,  who  conducts 


John  F.  Water's  Garage 

his  own  garage  on  Freight  Street. 
He  runs  three  fine,  closed  cars  and 
his  place  of  business  is  never  closed. 
In  addition  to  his  livery  business, 
Mr.  Waters  conducts  a  repair  depart- 
ment, where  he  keeps  two  repair  men 
busy  all  of  the  time,  and  sells  gas 
together  with  a  small  line  of  automo- 
bile supplies. 

Mr.  Waters  came  here  in  1897  and 
went  to  work  for  his  uncle,  George 
W.  W^aters,  a  local  funeral  director. 
He  continued  with  his  uncle  at  odd 
times  until  1910,  but  for  a  period  of 
several  years  before  that  time  was 
associated  with  the  local  office  of  the 
American  Express  Company  as  driver, 
clerk  and  assistant  cashier. 

In  September,  1910,  he  entered  the 
automobile  business  as  a  chauffeur 
in  the  employ  of  Norris  Dunklee,  and 
remained  in  this  line  of  work  until 
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he  went  into  business  for  himself  in 
May,  1911.  He  ran  one  machine 
until  the  spring  of  1912  when  he  put 
another  closed  car  into  service  and, 
a  short  time  after  that,  increased 
business  obliged  him  to  put  the  third 
car  into  his  extensive  livery  business 
until  now  he  has  three  cars  going 
night  and  day. 

The  Cloverdale  Company 
The  Concord  branch  of  the  Clover- 
dale  Company  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  their  sixty-five  stores. 
There  are  twelve  other  branches  in 


The  Cloverdale  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  Boston  in  1900  and  has  its 
office  and  warehouse  at  38,  39,  40 
South  Market  Street  and  14  Chatham 
Street,  Boston.  All  its  business  is 
conducted  on  a  strictly  cash  basis^ 
both  buying  and  selling.  There  is  no 
delivery  of  goods  and  no  sales  on 
credit.  The  savings  in  these  two 
items  means  that  the  prices  named  by 
them  are  for  the  value  of  the  goods 
only.  No  customer  is  called  upon  to 
pay  any  share  of  a  fixed  charge  for  an 
expensive  delivery  system  or  for 
losses  due  to  bad  bills. 


Crackers,  Butter  and  Cheese  DepartmentB,  Gloyerdale  Store 


New  Hampshire,  located  at  Man- 
chester (4),  Derry,  Penacook,  Tilton, 
Laconia,  Rochester,  Somersworth, 
Claremont  and  Keene.  Clean  stores, 
courteous  treatment,  low  prices  and 
high-grade  goods  have  earned  for 
this  company  great  success  and  an 
enviable  reputation. 


The  accompanying  illustration,, 
showing  the  cracker,  cheese  and  but- 
ter departments,  is  one  used  by  Wal- 
lace F.  Purrington,  state  food  and 
drug  inspector,  in  his  pure  food  lec- 
tures throughout  the  state,  as  a  model 
section  of  a  pure  food  store,  every- 
thing being  displayed  under  glass  cov- 
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ers.  The  photograph  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Purrington  and  State  Chemist 
Howard,  who  both  commented  very 
highly  on  the  up-to-date  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  company  in  the  hand- 
ling of  pm-e  foods.  The  specialties 
carried  by  them  are  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  lard,  beans,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
crackers  and  canned  goods. 
The  high  standard  of  the  Clover- 


following,  who  were  well  known  citi- 
zens at  that  time:  Joseph  Low,  A.  C. 
Pierce,  John  Gibson,  N.  G.  Upham, 
George  0.  Odlih,  Perkins  Gale,  Ben- 
jamin Grover,  George  Hutchins,  John 
Gass,  Cyrus  Hill. 

The  price  of  gas  at  that  time  was 
$4  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Since 
then  the  price  has  been  reduced  at 
various  times  as  manufacturing  facil- 


i 


Interior  of  Concord  Light  &  Power  Company*8  Office 


dale  quality,  together  with  low  prices 
and  fair  treatment,  have  made  this 
enterprising  concern  one  of  Concord's 
marked  successes.  For  the  past  ten 
years  the  affairs  of  the  Concord  branch 
have  been  ably  taken  care  of  by 
Jerome  A.  Kelly. 

Concord  Light  and  Power 
Company 
The  Concord  Gas  Light  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1850,  by  the 


ities  havs  improved,  until  the  present 
price  of  $1.20  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  has  been  reached.  Gas  is  one 
of  the  few  commodities  that  has 
gradually   been   reduced   in  price. 

The  gas  mains  of  this  company 
reach  nearly  every  section  of  Concord 
proper,  and  practically  every  home 
takes  advantage  of  this  service.  The 
company  supplies  gas  for  light,  heat 
and  power,  and  is  one  of  the  substan- 
tial industries  of  Concord. 
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Conn's  Theatre 


Ask  anyone  in  Concord  to  whom  it 
is  the  amusement-loving  public  of  the 
<?ity  owes  the  greatest  debt  and  they 


Captain  Jacob  Conn 

will  tell  you  to  Capt.  Jacob  Conn. 
Without  a  doubt  Captain  Conn  has 
done  more  to  stir  up  the  theatrical 
And  motion  picture  business  in  the 
Capital  City  than  any  other  one  man. 
He  has  never  lagged  behind,  but  has 
kept  all  competitors  on  the  jump,  and 
today  he  owns  the  cozy  little  School 
Street  theatre  and  has  already  broken 
ground  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
and  modern  picture  house  on  the  site 
of  the  Dunklee  stable  on  Pleasant 
Street. 

The  life  story  of  Captain  Conn  is 
too  well  known,  both  in  the  city  and 
5tate,  to  need  comment  at  this  time. 
Suffice  it  to  say  he  started  business 
here  in  1898  on  a  borrowed  capital  of 
$2.50,  and  today  he  owns  the  Conn 
Theatre  on  School  Street,  considerable 
other  real  estate,  and  is  preparing  to 


build  the  Palace  Theatre  on  Pleasant 
Street. 

In  1911  the  old  Durgin  silverware 
factory  on  School  Street  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  While  the  gaunt, 
ruined  walls  of  the  building  were 
still  wreathed  in  a  haze  of  smoke  from 
the  heap  of  blackened  brick  and 
smouldering  timbers  that  lay  in  the 
cellar,  the  trade  was  consummated 
whereby  Captain  Conn  became  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  what  was  left 
of  the  Durgin  building.  He  imme- 
diately got  busy  on  his  new  acquisi- 
tion. Working  nights  and  Sundays 
at  his  tailoring  business,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  time  on  the  Durgin 
lot,  tearing  down  ruins  and  cleaning 
brick.  In  June,  1911,  the  cornerstone 
of  his  new  theatre  was  laid  arid  on 
October  14  of  the  following  year  the 


Conn*t  Theatre 


cozy  little  theatre  was  completed  and 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  Although 
Conn's  Theatre  has  been  open  con- 
tinuously since  that  date  it  has  only 
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been  since  last  February  that  the 
owner  has  been  able  to  give  the  busi- 
ness his  undivided  attention.  Since 
then  he  has  kept  things  humming  in 
the  local  theatrical  field  and,  when 
his  beautiful  and  commodious  new 
theatre  on  Pleasant  Street  is  com- 
pleted and  open  to  the  public,  he  will 
have  the  finest  theatrical  business  in 
the  state. 

Conn  Tailoring  Company 
Probably  the  youngest  proprietor 
of  any  business  house  in  Concord 
is  Israel  Louis  Seligman,  owner  and 
manager  of  the  Conn  Tailoring  Com- 
pany, 5  School  Street,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years.  Although  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  business  but 
a  short  time,  Mr.  Seligman  has  already 
proven  his  worth  as  a  successor  to 
his  uncle,  Jacob  Conn,  who  conducted 
a  successful  tailoring  business  in  the 
same  store  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Seligman,  the  present  pro- 
prietor, w^s  born  in  London,  England, 
on  March  18, 1892,  the  son  of  Maurice 
J.  and  Cecilia  Seligman.  When  he 
was  eighteen  months  old  his  father 
died  and,  as  an  infant,  he  returned 
with  his  mother  to  the  home  of 
her  parents  in  German-Poland.  Four 
years  later  his  mother  died,  leaving 
Israel  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  five 
years.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
remained  with  his  grandparents  in 
Poland,  entering  the  tailoring  busi- 
ness at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  an  ap- 
prentice. When  fifteen  years  of  age 
the  young  man  went  to  London  to 
live  with  his  uncle,  Louis  Conn,  a 
prosperous  merchant  of  the  English 
metropolis,  who  has  recently  moved 
from  that  city  to  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Israel  Sehgman  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  this 
country  and  located  in  Concord  as  an 
employee  of  A.  I.  Cohn.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  four  and  a  half  years,  enter- 
ing the  employ  of  Jacob  Conn  for  a 
short  time  before  making  a  trip  to 
Minneapolis  and  thence  back  to 
Boston,  in  both  of  which  places  he 


worked  at  his  trade.  In  Boston  he 
was  employed  for  two  years  by  the 
tailoring  house  of  Lynsky  Brothers. 

In  January,  1914,  Mr.  Seligman 
opened  a  tailoring  establishment  on 
Elm  Street  in  Manchester  and  still 
retains  a  half  interest  in  that  firm, 
although  he  is  now  giving  his  personal 
supervision  to  the  Conn  Tailoring 
Company,  which  he  purchased  and 
took  charge  of  on  February  1,  1915, 
and  which  is  located  in  this  city  at 
5  School  Street.  Mr.  Seligman  is  an 
expert  cutter  of  men's  garments  and 
is  an  experienced  tailor  and  for  these 
reasons  experiences  no  difficulty  in 
satisfying  his  numerous  customers. 


I.  L.  Seligman 


His  shop,  conveniently  located  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  business  dis- 
trict, contains  a  fine  line  of  the  best 
woolens  and  his  line  of  ladies'  furs  is 
one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  central 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Seligman's 
energy  and  power  of  concentration 
have  gained  for  him  success  at  a  very 
early  period  in  life  and  his  many 
friends  are  willing  to  prophecy  for  him 
a  brilliant  future  of  achievement. 
He  is  unmarried  and  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias. 
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Johiuoii*t  Eagle  Garage 


The  Eagle  Garage 
Fred  Lincoln  Johnson,  proprietor 
of  the  Eagle  Garage,  is  a  pioneer  in 
this  important  branch  of  business  in 


Fred  Lincoln  Johnson 


New  Hampshire.  Born  in  Concord 
on  June  8,  1872,  he  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
As  a  student  at  the  manual  training 
school,  he  early  evinced  great  apti- 


tude in  studies  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
which  probably  influenced  him  in  no 
small  degree  when  he  made  his 
choice  of  a  life  work.  In  1887  he 
won  the  first  prize  offered  manual 
training  school  pupils  and,  after  leav- 
ing school,  entered  the  bicycle  and 
camera  business. 

In  1893  Mr.  Johnson  won  the  state 
championships  in  the  one-half  and 
two-mile  bicycle  races,  later  purchas- 
ing the  first  motor  cycle  that  ever 
came  into  the  city  and  being  one  of 
the  first  to  own  an  automobile.  He 
was  also  greatly  interested  in  yachting 
and  organized  the  Lake  Penacook 
Yacht  Club  in  1898.  In  1903  Mr. 
Johnson  went  into  the  garage  busi- 
ness, building  the  Eagle  Garage  in 
1905.  In  1911  he  built  an  auto  ice- 
boat which  could  be  run  over  ice  by 
means  of  an  aeroplane  propeller. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  vice-president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Automobile  Dealer 
and  Accessories  Association  and  has 
always  interested  himself  in  municipal 
affairs,  he  being  chairman  of  the  auto- 
mobile parade  committee  and  chief 
marshal  of  the  automobile  division  of 
the  trade  and  civic  parade  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  cele- 
bration. He  is  a  member  of  all  the 
Masonic  bodies,  including  the  32d 
degree,  and  Bektash  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine. 
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Ward's  Vulcanizing  Works 
One  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
local  automobile  field  is  William  T. 
Ward,  who  has  a  place  of  business 
at  27  South  Main  Street.  Mr.  Ward 
first  located  in  business  at  Penacook, 
where  he  conducted  the  Penacook 
Vulcanizing  Works  in  the  garage  of 
C.  P.  Grimes.  When  Mr.  Grimes 
sold  out  he  located  at  Hoyt's  Garage, 
but  with  the  rapid  growth  of  business 
in  the  early  part  of  1912  moved  to  the 
city  proper  and  started  in  his  present 
business.  More  recently  he  has 
opened  an  automobile  supply  and 
inquiry  station  on  the  state  road  sev- 
eral miles  below  the  new  Lower 
Bridge,  now  in  process  of  erection. 

From  March  of  that  year  the  busi- 
ness steadily  increased  until  he  was 
doing  a  big  supply  busine^  with  both 
dealers  and  consumers.  In  the  spring 
of  1914  he  opened  a  garage,  catering 
to  Ford  repairs  at  75  South  Main 
Street,  but  the  venture  proved  disas- 


ance  of  the  young  man  stood  him  in 
good  stead  and  in  March,  1915,  he 
was  doing  business  again  at  his  old 


WiUlam  T.  Ward 


trous  because  Mr.  Ward  was  unable  to 
give  his  personal  supervision  to  both 
places.  A  reorganization  of  the  busi- 
ness was  necessary,  but  the  persever- 


Ward't  Vulcanising  Works 

stand,  which  he  had  retained  in  spite 
of  reverses. 

One  incident  of  Mr.  Ward's  busi- 
ness career,  that  has  attracted  con- 
siderable local  attention,  concerns  his 
repeated  attempts  to  induce  the  city 
government  to  grant  him  the  privilege 
of  placing  a  gasoline  pump  on  the  curb. 
Last  October  the  city  government 
ordered  all  curb  gasoline  pumps  to  be 
taken  in  and  Mr.  Ward  complied 
with  the  order.  The  next  month  the 
garage  adjacent  to  Mr.  Ward  was 
successful  in  a  petition  to  locate  a 
street  pump  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  they  had  taken  in.  The  adjacent 
firm  placed  their  pump  near  the  di- 
viding line  between  the  two  places 
of  business.  When  Mr.  Ward  applied 
for  permission  to  relocate  his  pump, 
he  was  informed  that  it  wasn't  nec- 
essary to  have  two  pumps  located 
so  close  together  and  that  his  business 
was  an  obstruction  to  the  similar 
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business  next  door.  For  these  reasons, 
which  Mr.  Ward  declares  are  unjust, 
his  petition  has  been  refused,  and  he 
is  obhged  to  carry  gas  to  his  customers 
in  five-gallon  cans  across  the  side- 
walk. 

Mr.  Ward  is  selling  the  best  in 
auto  supplies,  gasoline  and  bicycles 
and  ofiFers  to  the  public  a  free  delivery- 
service  within  a  radius  of  two  miles. 
Any  automobilist  whose  gasoline 
runs  out  or  who  has  to  stop  on  ac- 
count of  tire  trouble  within  two  miles 
of  Mr.  Ward's  place  can  secure  the 
necessary  assistance  without  extra 
charge  by  telephoning  913-M.  He 
guarantees  all  of  his  vulcanizing  be- 
yond an  argument  and  sells  tires  on 
the  Goodrich  Fair  List  basis,  keeping 
all  tires  in  repair  against  accident 
until  they  have  serv^ed  for  3,500  miles 
of  travel. 

E.  W.  TiBBETTs,  Tailor 
Earl  W.  Tibbetts,  who  conducts  a 
highly  successful  tailoring  establish- 
ment in  the  Hill  Block,  at  27  School 
Street,  accounts  for  his  satisfactory 
business  by  reason  of  his  ability  to 


Earl  W.  Tibbetts 

make  satisfied  customers.  He  in- 
tends to  make  new  customers  satis- 
fied to  the  extent  that  they  will  con- 


tinue their  patronage,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  succeeds  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Tibbetts,  who  learned  the 
tailoring  business  with  some  of  the 
best  tailoring  houses  in  New  England, 
came  here  from  Stoughton,  Mass., 
in  April,  1912,  and  has  never  changed 
his  location.  He  caters  to  a  high 
class  of  trade  and,  having  been  in  the 
tailoring  business  since  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  is  well  qualified 
to  satisfy  his  class  of  customers. 

That  he  has  been  successful  is  ob- 
vious to  one  who  has  watched  his 
business  increase  in  the  past  few 
years.  Mr.  Tibbetts  carries  a  fine 
line  of  the  well-known  Briiner  woolens 
and  guarantees  them  to  give  the 
highest  satisfaction. 

Concord  Wiring  and  Supply 

Company 
Nowadays  electricity  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  many  phases  of  every- 
day life,  but  there  is  no  place  where  it 
would  be  missed  more  than  in  the 
modern  home.  The  business  of  the 
Concord  Wiring  and  Supply  Com- 
pany at  9  Capitol  Street,  owned  and 
managed  by  William  T.  Ferns,  con- 
cerns itself  with  all  kinds  of  electric 
light,  power  and  bell  wiring,  repair- 
ing, supplies,  etc.,  and  while  it  by  no 


Concord  Wiring  and  Supply  Company 


means  is  confined  to  the  homes  of 
Concord,  yet  a  large  part  of  the  work 
is  'done  in  the  residences  of  Concord 
citizens.  For  this  reason  it  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  best-known  concerns 
in  the  city,  although  its  institution 
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dates  back  to  a  comparatively  recent 
time. 

It  was  on  December  1,  1912,  that 
the  Concord  Wiring  and  Supply  Com- 
pany started  in  business  in  a  little 
store  in  the  rear  of  9  Capitol  Street. 
The  firm  filled  a  long-felt  need  in  this 
city  and  it  grew  rapidly.  In  less  than 
two  years,  or  to  be  exact,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  Mr.  Ferns  was  obliged  to 
move  into  his  present  commodious 
quarters  at  7  Capitol  Street. 

The  front  part  of  the  establish- 
ment is  fitted  as  an  office  and  sales- 
room, where  a  complete  line  of  cook- 
ing, heating,  lighting  and  wiring  ap- 
pliances of  the  very  best  styles  and 
makes  may  be  found.  The  rear  of 
the  store  is  used  as  a  stockroom  and 
workshop.  Here  a  force  of  skilled 
workmen  may  be  found,  who  can  ac- 
complish any  kind  of  a  wiring  job 
without  any  trace  of  the  work  being 
left  behind  and  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble space  of  time.  The  firm  telephone 
number  is  471-M. 

Gregory  Roig  Farr^ 
Is  a  native  of  Spain  and  came  to 
Concord  two  years  ago,  establishing 
a  ladies'  tailoring  business,  known  as 
"Paris,  New  York,  Concord,**  of 
which  he  is  the  proprietor.  Mr.  Farr6 
has  traveled  over  a  score  of  countries, 
speaks,  writes  and  reads  half  a  dozen 
languages,  including  the  international 
auxiliary  tongue,  Esperanto,  of  which 
he  is  very  fond,  and  prophesies  that 
the  knowledge  of  it  by  every  nation 
in  the  world  is  a  matter  of  not  more 
than  two  generations,  and  is  further 
of  the  opinion  that  it  will  do  more 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  any 
other  one  thing. 

Being  particularly  a  close  student 
of  politics,  he  has  had  opportunity  to 
study,  the  customs  of  many  lands  and 
specially  he  seems  to  be  very  familiar 
with  the  social  and  political  habits  of 
our  sister  republics  to  the  south  of  us. 
Concerning  what  has  transpired  in 
Mexico  during  the  last  few  years,  he 
has  been  so  accurate  in  his  predictions, 
that  were  it  not  for  his  modesty,  he 


might  well  say  ''I  told  you  so.'' 
Although  he  has  been  in  this  country 
less  than  eight  years,  his  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  is  fully  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  many  a  native 
American,  having  written  for  several 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  on 
politics  and  political  economy. 

As  a  tailor,  designer,  and  cutter, 
his  name  is  known  in  many  countries, 
he  being  an  author  of  technical  sar- 
torial works  published  in  the  leading 
sartorial  journals.    He  was  also  con- 


Greftoiy  Roi&  Farre 

nected  with  the  Jno.  J.  Mitchell 
Company  of  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  a  leading 
fashion  publishing  house.  Although 
he  was  completely  a  stranger  in  Con- 
cord, his  business  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial growth,  as  he  has  also  made 
many  friends  due  to  his  -personality 
and  logic. 

Mr.  Farr^  is  a  member  of  the  N.  A. 
E.  A.,  the  N,  E.  E.  A.  and  the  M.  I. 
of  A.  and  S.  of  Manchester,  where  he 
conducts  a  class  in  Spanish  every 
Thursday,  as  well  as  of  the  Wono- 
lancet  Club. 

That  his  ambition  is  a  little  greater 
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than  that  of  the  average  young  man  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  besides  giving 
his  personal  attention  to  his  business, 
he  is,  in  his  spare  moments,  studying 
law  with  the  American  Correspond- 
ence School  of  Law  of  Chicago,  III. 
So  great  is  his  desire  to  become  a 
lawyer  that  he  expects  to  succeed  and 
has  already  registered  his  name  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire 
for  examination  for  admission  to  the 
bar  at  the  end  of  his  mail  three-year 
course. 

Mr.  Farr6  has  no  relatives  at  all  in 
this  country,  but  certainly  has  many 
friends. 

Heath's  Remnant  Store 
One  of  Concord's  youngest  mer- 
chants is  Willis  S.  Heath,  better 
known  to  his  numerous  local  friends 


WUlis  S.  Heath 


as  ''Sam"  Heath,  who  conducts  the 
New  Remnant  store  at  10  Warren 
Street.  Mr.  Heath  was  born  in 
Concord  on  November  14,  1888,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  this  city,  graduating  from 
the  local  high  school,  in  1907.  He 
entered  Brewster  Academy  at  Wolfe- 
boro  and  later  entered  the  Lowell 
Textile  School  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
where  he  remained  two  years,  earning 


money  enough  to  pay  his  tuition  and 
expenses  by  taking  charge  of  the 
school  remnant  store. 

Leaving  school  he  went  on  the  road 
for  the  American  Woolen  Company, 
and  was  out  two  years,  giving  up  his 
position  to  open  a  remnant  store  on 
White  Street  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in 
the  fall  of  1912.  Meantime  he  had 
hired  several  counters  in  an  Elm 
Street  store  in  Manchester,  and 
was  transacting  considerable  business 
there  in  remnants.  Without  relin- 
quishing either  store  Mr.  Heath  went 
into  the  manufacturing  business  and 
for  a  year  and  a  half  manufactiu'ed 
ladies'  skirts  in  Groveland,  leaving 
that  business  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  retail  stores. 

In  February,  1915,  he  started  an- 
other business  in  one  room  at  10 
Warren  Street  and  in  less  than  four 
months  it  had  increased  to  the  extent 
that  he  was  obliged  two  add  to  more 
rooms  to  his  place  of  business,  making 
a  store  which  is  even  now  barely  large 
enough  to  accommodate  his  rapidly 
growing  trade. 

Abraham  I.  Cohn 
The  extensive  tailoring  establish- 
ment of  Abraham  I.  Cohn,  located 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  "  under 
the  clock,"  has  been  built  up  from  a 
small  business  by  reason  of  the  per- 
severence,  integrity  and  ability  of 
the  owner.  Born  in  Germany  in 
1871,  Mr.  Cohn  came  to  America 
twentv  years  later  and  established 
his  local  business  in  1897,  starting  in 
the  same  building  where  his  establish- 
ment is  today,  but  in  much  smaller 
quarters. 

A  man,  to  be  a  successful  tailor, 
must  be  possessed  of  far  more  than 
mere  business  ability  and  a  desire  to 
make  money.  Building  clothes,  to 
Mr.  Cohn's  mind,  is  an  art  which  is 
developed  only  by  constant  study 
and  for  which  a  man  must  have  con- 
siderable latent  talent.  He  has  been 
highly  successful  in  fashioning  con- 
servative garments  which  possess  a 
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distinctive  touch  and  their  full  share 
of  character — clothes  that  distinquish 
the  work  of  an  artist  in  cloth.  How- 


Abraham  I.  Gohn 

ever  for  the  young  man,  who  desires 
the  ultra-fashionable  in  dress,  Mr. 
Cohn  is  able  to  make  just  that  style 
of  clothes  which  will  give  the  highest 
satisfaction.  He  is  also  an  expert 
fur  worker,  and  agent  for  one  of 
America's  leading  firms  of  ladies' 
tailors. 

Mr.  Cohn  is  public  spirited  to  a 
high  degree  and  always  anxious  to 
assist  any  project  that  is  of  a  civic 
nature.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Odd  Fellows,  having  held  high 
office  in  that  organization. 

Amos  J.  P^slee 
One  of  the  best  known  real  estate 
men  in  this  section  of  the  state  is 
Amos  J.  Peaslee,  who  conducts  an 
extensive  business  in  city  and  sub- 
urban properties  with  an  oflftce  in  the 
Capital  City.  Mr.  Peaslee  was  born 
in  Gilmanton  in  1877  and  at  the  age 
of  two  years  moved  with  his  parents 
to  Franklin  where  he  received  his 


early  education.  In  1902  he  came  to 
Concord  and  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  in  East  Concord,  with  his 
father,  imder  the  name  of  Charles 
Peaslee  &  Son, 

In  1908,  on  account  of  poor  health, 
he  gave  up  active  work  in  the  store 
and,  having  a  natural  aptitude  for 
the  appraisal  of  real  estate  values, 
he  chose  this  field  for  his  endeavors. 

Mr.  Peaslee  has  specialized  in  the 
handling  of  farms,  timber  lots,  hotels 
and  stores,  and  by  giving  close  atten- 
tion to  his  patrons  has  built  up  an  ex- 
tensive business  along  these  lines. 
A  large  list  of  city  prt)perty  is  also 
included  in  his  lists.  He  has  taken 
the  agency  for  several  reliable  insur- 
ance companies  in  addition  to  his 
dealings  in  real  estate,  and  this  enables 
him  to  give  his  customers  adequate 
protection  for  their  investments. 

Messrs.  Bryant  &  Greenwood  of 
Chicago,  dealers  in  Florida  lands,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Peaslee  as  their  agent  in 


Amo«  J.  Peaslee 


Concord,  and  he  has  made  several 
trips  to  Florida,  recently,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  this  company. 
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Interior  of  Lee*s  Upstairs  Alleys 


that  popular  and  health-giving  sport  in 
Concord. 

From  that  time  on  these  alleys  have 
been  in  constant  use.  In  fact  so  popu- 
lar did  bowling  become,  and  so  rapidly 
was  it  taken  up,  even  among  the 
women  of  Concord,  that  it  became  nec- 
essary to  construct  three  more  alleys 
in  the  basement,  making  a  total  of  six 
alleys,  and  these  are  always  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  crowd  which 
would  like  to  bowl. 

The  Capital  City  Alleys  have  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Lee  in  an  ideal  man- 
ner. The  alleys  are  all  well  ventilated 
and  well  lighted  and  for  the  ordinary 
crowd  there  is  ample  opportunity  to 
watch  the  bowlers, 

Kimball  &  Baker 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the 
second  oldest  florist  establishment  in 
New  England  is  that  which  is  now 
owned  by  Charles  V.  Kimball  and 
Solon  R.  Baker,  located  at  28  Pleas-^ 
ant  Street.  The  business  was  started 
by  George  Main  on  Merrimack  Street 
and,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Frank  Main,  he  transferred  the  es- 
tablishment to  its  present  location. 
Charles  Barrett  was  the  next  owTier 


Capital  City  Bowling  Alleys 
Bowling  has  never  been  so  popular 
in  this  city  as  for  the  last  two  years, 


John  J.  Lee 


and  when  John  J.  Lee  had  the  Capital 
City  Bowling  Alleys  at  43  North  Main 
Street  finished  on  December  17,  1913, 
he  started  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
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and,  under  his  management,  the  store 
was  enlarged  and  many  general  im- 
provements were  made.  From  1906 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Barrett  in  1913 
the  management  of  the  concern  was 
in  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  Kimball, 
who  later  purchased  it.  Since  assum- 
ing ownership  of  the  business,  Mr. 
Kimball  has  proven  his  eflSciency  as  a 
florist  and  the  great  pressure  of  work 
brought  on  by  his  skillful  manipula- 
tion of  beautiful  flowers  caused  him 
to  take  into  the  firm  a  partner,  Mr. 
Solon  R.  Baker,  and  since  January, 
1915,  under  the  name  of  Kimball  & 
Baker,  the  firm  has  been  most  pros- 
perous, satisfaction  being  guaranteed 
and  personal  supervision  assured  all 
who  patronize  them. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  born  in  Canaan, 
N.  H.,  and  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Franklin.  At  an  early 
age  he  went  to  Nashua  and  later  took 
charge  of  one  of  the  largest  floral  es- 
tablishments in  this  section  of  the 
country,  coming  to  Concord  in  1906 
to  assume  charge  of  Mr.  Barrett's  in- 


Mountain  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Order  American 


Charles  V.  KlmbaU 


terests.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Blaz- 
ing Star  Lodge  of  Masons,  White 


Solon  R.  Baker 

Mechanics  and  the  Capital  Grange, 
P.ofH. 

Solon  R.  Baker  was  born  in  Haver- 
hill, N.  H.,  and  was  educated  in 
Haverhill  Academy.  Before  coming 
to  Concord  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
general  merchandise  business  in  East 
Tilton  and  Gilmanton.  In  January, 
1915,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  florist 
concern  of  Charles  V.  Kimball,  where 
he  still  continues.  Mr.  Baker  is  a 
member  of  the  Peaked  Hill  Grange, 
P.  of  H.,  and  the  Doric  Lodge  of 
Masons. 

Charles  F.  Thompson 

One  of  the  substantial  and  well 
known  business  men  of  Concord  is 
Charles  F.  Thompson,  proprietor  of  a 
successful  shoe  store  at  134  North 
Main  street.  Mr.  Thompson  has  not 
confined  his  activities  to  the  shoe  busi- 
ness, however,  having  always  given 
generously  of  his  time  and  influence  to 
further  any  enterprise  of  a  civic  na- 
ture. He  served  the  state  well  as  a 
legislator  during  the  important  session 
of  1909. 
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..Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  this 
city  on  January  17,  1868,  the  young- 
est son  of  John  and  Mary  Ellen  (Daly) 


Gharlet  F.  Thompson 

Thompson,  natives  of  Ireland.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  this 
city,  becoming  an  apprentice  in  the 
painters^  trade  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  He  continued  in  this  business 
for  three  years  and  then  entered  the 
employ  of  his  elder  brother,  the  late  W. 
H.  Thompson,  as  a  shoe  clerk.  He 
afterwards  was  employed  by  a  Boston 
firm  and  in  1890  started  his  own  shoe 
business  in  this  city. 

On  b'eptember  29,  1891  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Anne  Dooley,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Marion  Elizabeth 
and  Charles  Francis.  He  is  a  member 
of  St.  John's  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  Ward  Seven 
Republican  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  that  passed  the  direct 
primary  law  in  1909.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  that  session,  being 
father  of  the  weekly  payment  bill. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Public  Im- 
provement Committee  that  accom- 
plished much  for  New  Hampshire 
roads  and  of  the  Committee  on  State 


House  that  had  in  charge  the  measure 
authorizing  the  State  House  addition. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Foresters  of 
America,  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Elks,  and 
Veteran  Firemen's  Association  and 
Board  of  Trade. 

Concord  Cement  Works 
Over  on  the  beautiful  Concord 
Heights  is  located  the  plant  of  the 
Concord  Cement  Works,  the  only 
concern  in  the  Capital  City  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  concrete  blocks 
and  bricks.  The  fact  that  the  trend 
of  the  times  is  towards  the  use  of 
concrete  in  all  up-to-date  methods  of 
construction  opens  up  a  wide  field 
of  business  for  a  wide  awake  concern 
and  the  local  company  made  its 
initial  grasp  at  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  two  years  ago. 

At  that  time  Mrs.  Grace  G.  Button 
purchased  several  acres  of  land  on  the 
Loudon  road,  two  miles  east  of  the 
city  proper,  which  contained  a  fine 
gravel  bank.  Knowing  of  the  excel- 
lent opportunity  which  existed  in  the 
field  of  concrete  manufacture,  she 
caused  a  large  shed  to  be  erected  near 
the  bank  and  installed  a  late  model 
machine  for  the  manufacture  of  con- 
crete blocks.  Mrs.  Button  then  put 
her  son,  Earl  S.  Button,  in  charge  of 
the  business  and  he  has  since  been 


Garage  Erected  by  Concord  Cement  Co. 


actively  identified  with  it  as  superin- 
tendent and  manager. 

Since  the  start,  the  company  has 
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made  rapid  strides  in  the  equipment 
of  the  plant  and  also  in  the  amount 
of  construction  work  accomplished. 
For  the  first  two  seasons,  1913  and 
1914,  the  work  was  limited  to  the  con- 
struction of  concrete  blocks  and  the 
erection  of-  buildings  in  which  these 
blocks  were  employed  as  the  building 
material.  Numerous  garages  were 
made,  of  which  one,  owned  by  Deputy 
Marshal  Victor  I.  Moore  of  the  Con- 
cord police  force  and  located  at  4 
Wall  Street,  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph. 


Crete  manufacturers — better  not  only 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  makes  a 
better  looking  and  stronger  brick, 
but  also  because  steam  curing  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  small  fraction 
of  the  time  that  it  takes  to  cure 
bricks  by  water. 

Of  course  the  local  company  can 
turn  out  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  ten  billion  bricks  that  are  used 
annually  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  have  adopted  the  pohcy  of  put- 
ting quality  far  ahead  of  quantity  and, 
as  a  result,  are  turning  out  a  con- 


The  Old  Carpenter  Paint  Shop 


This  spring  a  late  model  Helm 
Press  was  installed  for  the  manufac- 
ture-of  concrete  bricks.  This  machine 
is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  the  invent- 
ive genius  of  C.  F.  Helm,  a  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  concrete  manufacture 
whose  factory  is  located  in  Cadillac, 
Mich.  It  makes  ten  bricks  at  a  time 
under  enormous  pressure  and  has  a 
capacity  of  15,000  bricks  a  day. 
These  bricks  have  been  proven  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  common  red 
or  clay  brick  and  can  be  manufac- 
tured in  any  desired  style  or  color. 
After  being  turned  out  of  the  machine 
they  are  steam  cured,  a  process  far 
better  than  the  method  of  water  cur- 
ing  adopted  by  the  majority  of  con- 


crete brick  that  cannot  be  bettered 
in  the  open  market  today. 

Wellington  Carpenter 
The  picture  of  the  old-time  Bridge 
Street  paint  shop  of  T.  J.  Carpenter, 
which  accompanies  this  article,  will 
bring  to  the  minds  of  many  readers, 
the  new  and  up-to-date  paint  shop 
of  Wellington  Carpenter,  a  son  of  T.  J. 
Carpenter,  which  was  built  in  1892, 
just  a  few  feet  west  of  the  site  of  the 
old  shop  shown  in  the  photograph. 

Mr.  Wellington  Carpenter  was  born 
in  this  city  in  1861.  As  a  young  man 
he  learned  the  machinist  trade,  but, 
as  sort  of  a  side  line,  acquired  the 
secrets  of  house  painting  and  paper 
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hanging  in  the  well-known  shop  of  his 
father.  For  five  years,  previous  to 
1892,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his 
father's  business  and,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  fathers  death  in  that  year, 
took  up  the  business  at  the  old  stand. 

In  August,  1892,  the  old  shop  was 
torn  down,  after  the  business  had  been 
moved  into  its  present  location,  and 
with  it  there  passed  into  history  one 
of  the  old  landmarks  of  the  city.  At 


which  accompanies  the  article.  He 
has  built  numerous  bridges  all  over  the 
state  for  towns  and  for  the  railroad. 

He  has  an  extensive  equipment  for 
doing  heavy  work,  in  fact  big  jobs  are 
his  specialty.  Several  steam  der- 
ricks of  fifteen  tons  capacity,  steam 
shovels  with  a  capacity  of  one  cubic 
yard,  bottom  dump  buckets  for  de- 
positing cement  under  water,  pile 
drivers,  mixers  and  steam  pumps — 


Granolithic  Sidewalk  around  Historical  BulMIng,  by  Normand«au 


the  present  time  Mr.  Carpenter's  ex- 
tensive business  is  handled  in  the  best 
possible  manner  in  his  well-equipped 
and  model  shop  at  7  Bridge  Street. 

J.  E.  NORMANDEAU 

J  E  Normandeau,  contractor  in 
granolithic,  concrete  and  stone  work, 
with  an  office  at  his  home  27  Grove 
Street,  Concord,  has  been  engaged  in 
hiS  present  business  practicHlly  all  of 
hio  life.  In  1905  he  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  and  that  he  has  pros- 
pered is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
last  year  he  did  over  $60,000  worth  of 
work. 

Mr.  Normandeau  believes  in  doing 
high  class  work.  By  following  out 
this  business  principle,  every  piece  of 
construction  work  becomes  a  perma- 
nent and  lasting  advertisement  for 
him.  One  of  his  best  pieces  of  work 
in  Concord  is  the  elegant  granolithic 
walk  which  encircles  the  artistic  home 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society  on  Park  Street,  a  picture  of 


such  machinery  as  this  is  what  Mr. 
Normandeau  owns  and  uses  in  the 
extensive  work  which  takes  him  all 
over  New  Hampshire  and  many  times 
into  the  adjacent  states. 


I 


J.  E.  Normandaau 
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Although  the  business  in  which  Mr. 
Normandeau  is  engaged  is  as  old  as 
history  itself,  yet  in  recent  years  there 
have  been  wonderful  developments  in 
the  use  of  cement  and  concrete  in  con- 
struction work.  Aside  from  the  sterl- 
ing business  principles  which  he  em- 
ploys, Mr.  Normandeau  may  attribute 
a  large  part  of  his  success  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  kept  fully  abreast  of  the 
times  as  regards  the  new  and  scientific 
methods  of  construction  used  in  his 
work.  Therefore  if  a  man  finds  fault, 
with  a  job  of  cement  work,  he  should 
blame  the  contractor,  not  the  cement. 


W.  Houghlett,  and  three  years  from 
that  time  the  latters*  interest  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  A.  H.  Britton,  who  has 
been  sole  proprietor  since. 

The  growth  of  the  business  has  been 
steady  and  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  reaches  all  over  Merri- 
mack County.  The  firm  occupies  two 
floors  and  a  basement  at  12  North 
Main  Street  and  has  a  large  ware- 
house in  the  rear.  Aside  from  a  full 
line  of  hardware,  stoves,  paint,  oil  and 
glass,  there  is  connected  with  the 
business  a  sheet-metal  workshop,  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  its  liid  in  the 


A.  H.  Britton *8  Store 


A.  H.  Britton  &  Company 
The  hardware  business  of  A.  H. 
Britton  &  Company,  situated  at  12 
North  Main  Street,  was  established 
in  1885  by  Frank  0.  Scribner  and 
George  W.  Britton,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Scribner  A  Britton.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Scribner,  in  1895, 
his  interest  in  the  business  was  pur- 
chased by  Arthur  H.  Britton  and  the 
firm  name  changed  to  A.  H.  Britton  & 
Company.  Later  the  senior  Mr.  Brit- 
ton disposed  of  his  interest  to  Edward 


city,  employing  several  tinsmiths  and 
doing  all  kinds  of  tin,  sheet-iron  and 
copper  work. 

Tne  proprietor,  Arthur  H.  Britton, 
was  born  in  Surry,  N.  H.,  September 
28,  1865,  the  oldest  child  of  George 
W.  and  Sarah  H.  Britton.  When 
quite  young  his  parents  moved  to 
Newport  where  he  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  later  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Upon  leaving  school 
he  came  to  Concord  and  entered  his 
father^s  employ  as  a  clerk  and  has 
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remained  in  the  store  ever  since  as 
clerk,  equal  partner  and  proprietor. 

He  represented  Ward  Six  of  Con- 
cord in  the  legislature  of  1901-02,  and 
was  elected  a  county  commissioner  in 
1904;  he  has  since  been  elected  five 
times,  for  terms  of  two  years  each,  by 
largely  increased  majorities.  Mr. 
Britton  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  county  affairs  and  has  devoted 
much  time  and  study  to  the  duties 
of  his  important  oflftce.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Britton  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Merrimack  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  and,  at  the  present 
time,  is  also  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Association 
of  County  Commissioners.  Mr.  Brit- 
ton's  wide  knowledge  of  county  affairs 


including  moldings  and  has  built 
some  of  the  most  recent  of  the  modern 
residences  in  this  city.  He  has  also 
erected  many  fine  homes  outside  of 
Concord. 

The  plant  itself  is  complete  in 
every  detail  and  covers  practically  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  main  building 
consists  of  two  stories  and  a  base- 
ment 35  feet  by  75  feet.  There  is  a  large 
wing  22  by  40  feet,  which  contains 
the  drying  house  and  boiler  rooms. 
In  the  rear  is  a  great  yard,  with 
facilities  for  storing  thousands  of 
feet  of  lumber,  and  in  the  back  of  the 
yard  is  a  large  stable. 

Mr.  Swain  has  been  in  the  building 
business  for  fourteen  years  and  has 
had  an  experience  of  thirty-six  years 


Office  and  Mill  of  G.  H.  Swain  &  Go. 


has  gained  for  him  an  enviable  repu- 
tation among  men  who  specialize  in 
that  branch  of  public  service. 

On  February  14,  1895,  Mr.  Britton 
married  Myrta  M.  Chase  of  Newport. 
He  is  a  member  of  Blazing  Star  lodge, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  White  Mountain  Lodge 
and  Canton  Wildey,  I.  O.  O.  F.;  Capi- 
tal Grange;  Concord  Lodge,  B.  P.  O. 
E. ;  Wonolancet  Club,  and  is  a  director 
of  the  Mechanicks  National  Bank. 

C.  H.  Swain  &  Company 
One  of  the  largest  and  probably 
the  best-equipped  contractor  and 
builder's  shop  in  this  section  of  the 
state  is  that  of  C.  H.  Swain  &  Com- 
pany at  26  Bridge  Street,  Concord. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Swain,  the  owner  and 
manager  of  this  extensive  business, 
deals  in  all  kinds  of  building  lumber. 


as  a  carpenter.  In  1901  he  started 
in  business  in  the  old  Ferrin  building, 
and  in  1903  moved  to  the  building 
in  the  rear  of  Emmons'  store,  where 
he  remained  until  his  new  Bridge 
Street  plant  was  completed,  in  1912. 
Mr.  Swain  is  a  high  type  of  citizen  and 
the  city  is  indeed  fortunate  to  include 
his  business  within  its  boundaries, 

The  William  B.  Durgin  Company 
Concord  is  justly  proud  of  its  lead- 
ing manufacturing  interest,  the 
William  B.  Durgin  Company,  in- 
corporated, makers  of  the  highest 
type  sterling  silverware.  The  con- 
cern is  a  source  of  civic  pride,  not 
alone  for  sentimental  reasons,  but  for 
the  practical  reason  that  it  is  bringing 
thousands  of  dollars  into  the  city 
annually.    This  nationally  prominent 
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company  employs  in  the  vicinity  of 
two  hundred  skilled  workmen  of  the 
highest  type — men  who  are  a  credit 
to  any  community.  The  fact  that 
the  Durgin  Company  has  an  enviable 
reputation  from  coast  to  coast  and 
from  the  Gulf  to  Canada  has  given 
the  widest  and  best  kind  of  publicity 
to  the  city  wherein  it  is  located,  thus 
affording  another  reason  for  the  civic 
pride  above  mentioned.  The  men 
are  given  steady  employment  now,  in 
spite  of  the  unhappy  conditions  that 
prevail  abroad,  and  the  company  has 


Street  theatre.  In  1904  that  building 
was  vacated  and  the  company  moved 
into  the  modern  plant  which  it  now 
occupies.  Before  the  change  in  lo- 
cation was  made,  the  William  B. 
Durgin  corporation  was  formed. 

In  1905,  before  the  deaths  of  Mr. 
Durgin  and  his  son,  George,  the 
majority  of  the  company  stock  was 
purchased  by  New  York  capitalists 
who  secured  the  services  of  Barton  P. 
Jenks  and  elected  him  president  and 
general  manager.  In  1906  the  com- 
pany purchased  the  plant  and  good- 


WUllam  B.  Durgin  Factory 


evinced  its  faith  in  the  signs  of 
approaching  prosperity  by  making 
extensive  additions  to  the  beautiful 
and  well-kept  plant  which  is  located 
on  White  Street,  opposite  White  Park. 

The  company  was  founded  in  1853, 
when  William  B.  Durgin,  an  eminent 
citizen  who  died  in  1905,  came  to  this 
city  and  started  a  small  business  near 
the  Free  Bridge  Road.  He  had  been 
born  in  Campton  and  had  served  as 
an  apprentice  with  the  Newell-Hard- 
ing  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.  His 
high  business  principles  won  for  him 
immediate  recognition,  and  about 
fifty  years  ago  he  erected  a  factory  on 
the  present  site  of  Conn's  School 


will  of  Goodnow  &  Company,  the 
Boston  concern  with  which  Mr.  Jenks 
had  formerly  been  identified. 

Mr.  Jenks,  the  president  of  the 
company,  is  considered  the  foremost 
designer  of  silverware  patterns  in  this 
country  today,  he  having  added  to  his 
enviable  reputation  by  putting  on  the 
market  four  years  ago  a  design  which 
has  since  become  the  leader  of  all 
sterling  silver  flatware  patterns,  the 
Fairfax.  This  design  was  so  success- 
ful that  the  market  has  since  been 
flooded  with  some  twenty  imitations 
of  it. 

The  personnel  of  the  company  at 
the  present  time  is:  president,  Barton 
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P.  Jenks;  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer, John  B.  Abbott;  manager  and 
superintendent,  Edward  E.  Brown; 
assistant  treasurer,  John  G.  Kerr; 
directors,  Edward  Holbrook,  John  S. 
Holbrook,  William  S.  Stone,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Kimball,  Frank  S.  Streeter, 
Barton  P.  Jenks,  John  B.  Abbott. 

Batchelder  a  Company 
For  practically  one  third  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  Concord  was  chartered 
as  a  town,  the  grocerjr  business  of 
Batchelder  &  Company  has  with- 
stood the  effects  of  time  and  weath- 
ered many  a  financial  panic  at  the  old 
stand,  14  North  Main  Street.  There 
is  but  one  other  store  in  the  city  that 
has  as  long  a  record. 

In  1866,  N.  S.  Batchelder,  a  native 
of  Loudon,  established  the  business 
which  has  been  so  successful  for  half 
a  century:  In  1867  John  T.  and 
A.  B.  Batchelder,  brothers,  but  in  no 


Freeman  W.  Crosby 

way  related  to  the  first  proprietor, 
bought  out  the  business.  This  part- 
nership continued  until  the  death  of 
John  T.  Batchelder,  in  1905,  and  Mr. 


A.  B.  Batchelder  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness alone  until  July  1,  1913.  At  that 
time  he  sold  out  to  two  of  his  faithful 
clerks,  F.  W.  Crosby,  who  had  been 


A 


Emerson  DavU 


with  the  company  thirteen  years,  and 
Emerson  Davis,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  firm  for  a  period  of 
nine  years.  These  young  men  are 
continuing  the  business  on  the  same 
substantial  basis  as  their  predecessors 
with  the  result  that  the  growth  of  the 
concern  is  still  healthy  and  increasing 
daily. 

The  latest  venture  of  the  house, 
and  one  that  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  grocery  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, is  the  publishing  of  a  mail  order 
catalog  which  will  be  distributed 
freely  all  over  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. A  mailing  list  which  includes 
the  best  trade  in  one  hundred  and 
sixty  towns  and  cities  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  been  prepared  and  these 
families  will  receive  the  catalog  quar- 
terly. Standard  groceries  are  adver- 
tised on  the  left-hand  pages  of  the 
booklet  and  on  the  right-hand  pages 
are  found  the  list  of  goods  and  the 
prices.  It  is  expect^  that  the  com- 
pany will  soon  be  handling  a  large 
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mail  order  business  as  a  result  of  the 
venture,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  New 
Hampshire. 

That  the  firm  is  up-to-date  and 
alive  to  its  opportunities  is  shown  by 
the  institution  of  a  motor-car  delivery 
system,  whereby  the  radius  of  delivery 
has  been  increased  to  include  Pena- 
cook,  West  Concord,  St.  PauFs  School 
And  Hopkinton.  The  city  trade  is 
also  taken  care  of  in  the  same  manner. 
The  firm  of  Batchelder  &  Company 
has  always  handled  the  high-class 
and  staple  lines  of  groceries  and  has 
been  eminently  fair  and  just  in  its 
dealings  with  the  public.  Although 
the  business  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
servative type,  the  proprietors  have 
always  kept  fully  up  with  the  spirit 
-of  the  times  and  only  recently  placed , 
on  the  market  a  new  brand  of  break- 
fast food  called  Swheatmeal,  which 
already  has  become  immensely  popu- 
lar in  this  section.  At  the  present 
time  the  firm  has  twelve  employees 
and  even  with  this  large  force  it  is 
necessary  for  Mr.  Crosby  and  Mr. 
Davis  to  keep  busy  on  the  floor  of 
the  establishment  all  day  long. 

George  L.  Theobald 
George  L.  Theobald,  general  con- 
tractor and  dea  er  in  horses,  is  one  of 
of  Concord's  substantial  citizens,  and 
that  he  conducts  an  extensive  busi- 
ness is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
gives  employment  to  over  thirty 
men  and  in  his  dray  business,  uses 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  horses. 

Mr.  Theobald  was  born  in  Warrens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  February  6,  1851,  the 
oldest  son  of  Joseph  T.  and  Samantha 
(March)  Theobald.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  but  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  began  to  earn  his  own  living, 
accepting  employment  then  at  the 
Rockwell  Hotel  at  Lucerne,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  ufitil  he  was 
twenty.  At  that  time  he  became  a 
traveling  salesman.  In  1874  he  came 
to  Manchester,  where  he  started  a 
l^eneral  contracting  business  which  he 
moved  to  Concord  two  years  later. 


Since  1876  Mr.  Theobald  has  built 
up  a  flourishing  business  for  himself 
in  this  city.  Aside  from  his  general 
contracting  business  he  is  a  dealer 
in  horses  and  real  estate  and  owns 
some  fine  racing  stock.  One  of  his 
largest  contracting  jobs  was  the 
Salem,  (N.  H.)  race  track,  on  which 
he  employed  six  hundred  men  and 
two  hundred  fifty  horses  for  a  period 
of  five  months.  Mr.  Theobald  has 
contributed  considerable  of  his  time 


George  L.  Theobald 

and  energy  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Capital  City  and  its  interests. 

The  Rumford  Press 
The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  chartering  of  Concord 
as  a  town  has  developed  a  large 
amount  of  interest  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  city,  and  the 
various  interests  which  make  up  the 
business  life  of  Concord.  Without 
any  exaggeration  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  one  business  which  has 
made  the  greatest  material  strides  in 
advance  in  the  shortest  space  of  time 
is  the  Rumford  Press.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  a  long  number 
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of  years  and  compare  the  business  of 
that  time  with  the  company^s  business 
today  in  order  to  make  a  profound 
showing  of  growth,  but  merely  tiu'n 
back  a  few  years  in  the  pages  of  local 
business  history  and  the  interesting 
comparison  will  be  evident. 

In  the  December,  1909,  number  of 
the  Granite  Monthly  was  an  in- 


Aladdin-like  growth  of  the  local 
printing  house  become  obvious. 

The  history  of  the  company,  pre- 
vious to  1909,  has  already  been  thor- 
oughly covered  in  the  issue  of  this 
magazine  mentioned  above,  but  it 
will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  growth 
from  that  period.  In  1909  there  was 
a  reorganization  of  the  old  company. 


The  Rumford  Press 


teresting  and  comprehensive  sketch 
of  the  Rumford  Press  up  to  that  time, 
in  which  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
was  clearly  set  forth  by  stating  that 
employment  was  given  to  sixty-five 
hands  and  the  weekly  payroll  was 
between  $700  and  $800.  Today, 
after  the  short  space  of  six  years,  the 
total  payroll  is  approximately  $2,000 
per  week  and  the  number  of  hands 
employed  is   150.    Thus  does  the 


Hon.  William  E.  Chandler  was  elected 
president.  Dr.  S.  N.  D.  North  and 
William  S.  Rossiter,  vice-presidents, 
and  John  D.  Bridge,  treasurer  and 
general  manager.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors included  Hon.  William  E. 
Chandler,  William  S.  Rossiter,  Hon. 
George  H.  Moses,  Harlan  C.  Pearson 
and  John  D.  Bridge.  At  that  time 
the  company  occupied  about  three 
quarters  of  the  old  Monitor  building 
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and  today  the  entire  building  is  in 
use  as  well  as  four  large  outside  store- 
houses. 

The  fact  that  the  business  has 
expanded  since  1909  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  now  drawn  from  fifteen 
states  in  the  Union  may  be  attributed 
in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  two 
new  members  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Rossiter  and  Dr.  S.  N.  D. 
North,  both  men  of  national  prom- 
inence in  publication  circles.  A  re- 
cent article  on  the  history  of  the 
company  says  of  them: 

'^Doctor  North  for  twenty  years 
was  actively  engaged  in  journalism 
and  literary  pursuits.  For  six  years 
he  was  the  director  of  the  United 
States  Census,  and  is  now  statistician 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Inter- 
national Peace.  He  prepared  the 
exhaustive  report  on  printing  and 
journalism  at  the  Tenth  Census,  since 
regarded  as  a  standard  authority. 

**Mr.  William  S.  Rossiter  was  chief 
clerk  of  the  Federal  Census,  and  was 
in  charge  of  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing of  the  censuses  of  1900  and 
1905.  He  was  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington in  1900  to  take  charge  of  the 
pubUcation  of  the  Twelfth  Census, 
and  he  lifted  them  out  of  the  routine 
of  government  printing.  It  was  this 
experience  and  service  which  led  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  in  1907,  to  select 
Mr.  Rossiter  for  the  diflftcult  task  of 
investigating  and  reorganizing  the 
government  printing  ofiice.  Mr. 
Rossiter  wrote  the  census  reports 
of  1900  and  1905  on  the  printing  in- 
dustry." 

The  present  treasurer  and  business 
manager  of  the  company,  Mr.  John 
D.  Bridge,  first  associated  himself 
with  the  Rimiford  Press  in  1902  and 
it  was  only  through  his  own  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  printing  business, 
combined  with  his  shrewdness  and 
energy,  that  the  concern  was  kept  to 
the  fore  and  put  upon  a  paying  basis. 
Since  the  reorganization  he  has  had 
the  most  prominent  part  in  carrying 
out  the  stupendous  amount  of  work 


which  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Recently  the  company  printed  the 
papers  and  publications  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Applied  Chemis- 
try, held  in  New  York.  The  work  con- 
sisted of  over  6,000  pages  in  twenty- 
nine  volumes,  the  whole  printed  in  four 
languages  and  only  about  ten  weeks' 
time  was  allowed  for  the  work,  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  which  elicited  the 
highest  praise  from  eminent  chemists 
and  scientists  of  the  whole  world. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  large  contracts 
that  the  company  has  recently  filled, 
but  it  gives  a  very  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  plant  that 
can  handle  such  an  immense  job  in  a 
highly  successful  manner. 

The  entire  equipment  of  the  plant 
is  modern  and  the  latest  scientific 
methods  are  employed  in  conducting 
the  business,  not  only  of  the  mechan- 
ical end  but  of  the  clerical  and  oflftce 
work  as  well.  The  heart  of  the  plant 
is  in  the  business  office  where  direct 
tabs  are  kept  on  every  piece  of  work, 
from  the  time  it  is  received  in  manu- 
script form  until  it  goes  out  of  the 
building  ready  for  shipment. 

Steady  and  permanent  work  is 
afforded  by  the  company  to  its 
employees,  all  of  whom  are  residents 
of  Concord,  and  among  the  highest- 
paid  class  of  citizens.  For  this  reason 
alone  the  company  is  a  great  asset  to 
the  Capital  City,  but  its  worth  to 
the  municipality  is  further  manifest 
through  the  fact  that  it  is  constantly 
bringing  before  the  people  of  other 
states,  and  even  of  other  countries, 
the  name  Concord,  N.  H."  In 
this  day  of  hustle  and  bustle,  when 
all  the  cities  in  the  country  are  im- 
pressing upon  their  respective  board 
of  trade  and  other  civic  organiza- 
tions the  necessity  of  advertising  the 
municipality,  the  value  of  advertising 
a  city  name  is  highly  appreciated  and 
the  capital  of  New  Hampshire  could 
not  receive  more  favorable  publicity 
than  through  the  imprint  of  the 
Rumford  Press. 
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The  Evans  Press 
When  a  printer  can  keep  fully 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  transaction 
of  his  business  he  must  necessarily  be 


a  hustler,  for,  in  these  days  of  modern 
business  and  intensive  advertising, 
the  demands  on  this  trade  are  great. 
Ira  Leon  Evans,  proprietor  of  the 
Evans  Press  at  27  North  Main  Street, 
is  a  keen  student  of  his  own  business, 
ever  awake  and  watching  for  the  op- 
portunity to  keep  step  with  progress 
in  the-  rapid  onward  march  of  the 
printing  business. 

Born  July  14, 1884,  he  was  educated 
in  Concord  public  schools,  graduating 
from  the  high  school  in  1905  and  at 
once  entering  the  business  of  his 
father,  the  late  Ira  C.  Evans,  who 
was  one  of  the  best-known  printers 
in  the  state.  Although  he  had  worked 
at  the  trade  off  and  on  since  June 
28,  1897,  it  was  on  Dec.  3,  1910,  that 
he  started  business  for  himself  in  a 
small  way,  but  careful  attention  to 
details  has  caused  the  business  to  ex- 
pand wonderfully  since  its  institution, 
and  he  now  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-equipped  plants  in  the  city. 


His  work,  which  is  of  the  highest 
character,  always  bears  the  union 
label. 

Mr.  Evans  is  affiliated  with  many 
local  fraternal  organizations  and  clubs. 
He  is  public  spirited  to  a  high  degree, 
ever  anxious  to  assist  in  any  project 
of  civic  interest.  He  is  a  Republican 
and  .was  elected  to  the  last  legislature 
from  Ward  Four,  receiving  tlie  largest 
vote  of  any  candidate  in  the  ward. 
Mr.  Evans  married  Ruth  H.  Buntin 
on  October  7,  1908,  and  they  have 
two  children,  Carl  and  Charlotte. 

Thomas  J.  Dyer 
Thomas  J.  Dyer,  one  of  the  well 
known  and  popular  printers,  was 
born  in  Graniteville,  Mass.,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1875.  His  father,  the 
late  Josiah  B.  Dyer,  was  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters' 
National  Union  and  editor  of  the 
Stone  Trade  Neivs  and  Building  Jour- 
nal.  Mr.  Dyer  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Brookljni,  N.  Y., 


Thomas  J.  Dyer 


Philadelphia  and  Barre,  Vt.,  coming 
to  Concord  in  1891,  where  he  learned 
the  printing  trade.  In  1900  he  en- 
tered business  for  himself  and  now 
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runs  a  job  printing  establishment  in 
the  State  Block  at  77  North  Main 
Street.  He  has  been  keen  to  follow 
the  latest  ideas  in  printing  and  turns 
out  a  large  quantity  of  high-class  work. 

Mr.  Dyer  has  received  many  politi- 
cal honors  at  the  hands  of  his  con- 
stituents in  Ward  Six,  he  being  a 
steadfast  Republican.  In  1905  and 
1906,  he  was  ward  clerk.  In  1907 
and  1908,  he  represented  the  ward  in 
common  council  of  the  city.  He  was 
reelected  to  the  council  in  1909  and 
1910.  In  this  body  he  was  for  four 
years  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  and  Claims  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on.  Bills  on  Second 
Reading.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
\atter  committee  for  two  years  and 

in  1913-14  was  supervisor  of  the 

checklist. 

Mr.  Dyer  has  been  active  in  all 
the  work  of  the  local  board  of  trade; 

affiliated  with  a  number  of  local 
organizations  and  clubs  and  as  secre- 
of  the  anniversary  advertising 
printing  committee,  has  had  much 
do  with  making  Concord's  150th 
'^^'i^iversary  a  great  success. 

Joseph  O.  W.  Phaneuf 
IX  j^^w,  indeed,  are  better  known  in 
p?^^  locaUty  than  Joseph  O.  W. 
/j^^^euf,  son  of  Joseph  and  Malvina 
j»^^«st)  Phaneuf,  who  was  bom 
p^:^^^h  19,  1877.  His  parents  are  of 
]^^^*^<jh  Canadian  descent,  his  father 
^^^^Jig  St.  Hyacinthe,  P.  Q.,  in  1868 
^^ter  the  employ  of  the  Concord 
^j^^^^^^6,  where  he  remained  until  1893, 
pi^^^*^  he  established  himself.  Mr. 
l^-^^^^^euf's  mother  came  to  Concord  in 
pa,^^^^'  February  28,  1876,  his 

were  married  at  St.  John's 
B^>^^ch  by  the  late  Rev.  John  E. 

gj^^^^^^ph,  eldest  of  seven  children, 
o^^^^^ted  from  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  June,  1892,  and  started  his 
^^jj^^r  as  a  printer  in  August  of  the 
^^A^*^^  year,  being  deeply  interested  in 
vu%       of  printing  and  composftion. 


of  printers^  journals  and  the  intense 
enthusiasm  of  his  father  for  the  trade 
were  too  hard  for  him  to  overcome. 

At  the  completion  of  his-  appren- 
ticeship he  was  taken  in  partnership 
with  his  father,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
panic  in  1893-96,  the  firm  prospered. 
Persistent  advertising  had  its  usual 
effect  and  in  1899  Phaneuf  &  Son 
were  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  enlarging  the  plant  or  selecting 
desirable  customers.  They  finally  de- 
cided against  enlarging  and  adopted 


s 


^^^^ugh  his  parents  did  not  favor 
trade  chosen  by  him,  the  reading 


Joseph  O.  W.  Phaneuf 

the  policy  that  they  have  always  kept 
up  since  then,  namely:  "Not  Big 
Business  in  Large  Quantities,  but 
Good  Business  at  the  Right  Price." 
That  they  have  been  successful  goes 
without  saying  and  today  "Quality 
Printing"  and  "Printed  by  Phaneuf  & 
Son"  mean  the  same.  Their  list  of 
customers  comprise  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  in  the  city.  Since  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  affairs  of  the  firm 
have  been  ably  taken  care  of  by  the 
junior  partner. 

Mr.  Phaneuf  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  which  had  full  charge  of 
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the  One  Hundred  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary observance  and  in  that  capacity 
has  worked  diUgentiy  for  its  success. 
He  has  held  important  offices  in  the 
Canados,  St.  Jean  Baptiste  and  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  fraternal  and  chari- 
table societies  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  French-speaking  population 
of  Concord,  and  belongs  to  several 
social  and  fraternal  -  organizations, 
among  which  might  be  mentioned 
the  Foresters  of  America,  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men,  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  White  Mountain  Travelers' 
Association,  Concord  Typographical 
Union,  New  Hampshire  Press  Asso- 
ciation, Concord  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Concord  Press  Club.  He  is  demo- 
cratic in  principles,  believes  in  equal 
suffrage  and  the  single  tax. 

Ira  C.  Evans  Company 
Among  Concord's  most  prosperous 
business  interests  is  the  Ira  C.  Evans 
Company,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  printing  plant  established  by 
the  late  Ira  C.  Evans  in  1884.  Roy 
E.  George,  the  present  manager  of 
the  establishment,  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  Evans  on  May  1,  1892, 
and  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  January 
22,  1902,  assumed  the  management 
of  the  plant,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  proven  himself  to  be  a  most 
successful  and  progressive  business 
man,  the  present  output  of  the  plant 


more  than  doubling  under  his  direct 
supervision.  The  high  standard 
adopted  by  Mr.  Evans  has  been  con- 
tinually added  to  by  the  present 
concern,  which  is  ranked  as  one  of 
largest  and  best  in  the  state. 

Roy  E.  George  was  born  in  Bristol, 
September  7,  1871,  the  son  of  Frank 
H.  and  Martha  J.  (Currier)  George. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  city  and  on  January  12,  1898, 
was  married  to  Mabel  Florence, 
daughter  of  Ira  C.  and  Helen  G. 
Evans.  They  have  two  children, 
Robert  Arthur,  fifteen,  and  Frank 
Evans,  who  is  eleven  years  of  age. 

He  is  prominently  affiliated  with 
several  fraternal  and  social  organiza- 
tions, being  a  member  of  Eureka 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Trinity  Royal 
Arch  Chapter,  Horace  Chase  Council, 
Mount  Horeb  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar,  New  Hampshire  Consis- 
tory, and  Bektash  Temple,  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  is  connected  with  the 
Sons  of  Veterans  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Wonolancet  Club.  Mr.  George  is 
also  a  director  in  the  Concord  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association. 

The  present  Ira  C  Evans  Company 
does  both  job  and  book  printing  of 
the  best  character,  and  offers  employ- 
ment to  many  Concord  people.  Its 
plant  occupies  two  floors  and  base- 
ment in  the  Insurance  Building  at 
12  School  Street. 
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CONCORD'S  NEW  BRIDGES 


One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  proprietors  of  the  Planta- 
tion of  Penny-cook were  granted  a 
town  charter  by  the  provincial  legis- 
lature, bridges  across  the  Merrimack 
River  had  hardly  been  dreamed  of  and 
crossing  of  the  river  in  the  summer  was 
by  ferries,  and  in  the  winter  upon  the 
ice.  So  forty  years  after  the  granting 
of  the  charter,  when  the  first  bridge 
built  in  this  city  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public  with  gay  ceremonies  on 
October  29,  1795,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  inhabitants  considered  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking  as  an 
epoch-making  event. 

Today,  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  first  bridge, 
the  city  is  engaged  in  the  work  of 
erecting  five  massive  steel  structures 
which  will  bridge  several  streams  all 
within  the  city  limits,  and  but  com- 
paratively few  people  of  the  city  real- 
ize the  work  which  is  going  on,  and  a 
less  number  appreciate  the  magnitude 
or  cost  of  the  undertaking. 

In  October,  1795,  the  first  structure, 
known  as  the  Concord  Bridge,  cross- 
ing the  Merrimack  at  the  foot  of 
Water  Street,  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  In  the  fall  of  1798  the  first 
**  Federal  bridge,"  located  over  the 
Merrimack  at  East  Concord,  was 
opened  to  travel.  Five  times  this 
bridge  was  swept  away  by  freshets, 
the  sixth  and  present  bridge  being 
erected  in  1873.  The  first  main 
highway  bridge,  between  Penacook 
and  Boscawen,  was  erected  in  1826 
and  since  that  time  two  other  bridges 
have  replaced  the  first,  the  last  being 
built  in  1898.  The  first  SewelFs 
Falls  Bridge  was  built  in  1832,  but  like 
the  Federal  bridges  it  was  often  car- 
ried away  by  floods,  being  rebuilt 
three  times.  History  does  not  re- 
cord when  the  first  bridge  was  built 
across  the  canal  near  Holden's  Mills 
in  Penacook. 

These  five  bridges  were  of  three  dis- 
tinct styles,  and  are  mentioned  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  that  are  now 


being  replaced  by  the  city.  The  new 
bridges  will  be  of  a  fourth  style,  the 
first  of  the  type  used  in  this  section, 
and  the  best  ever  erected  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  balance-beam 
bridge  was  the  type  in  general  use  in 
this  locality  until  about  1850,  but 
none  of  the  bridges  that  are  to  be  re- 
placed were  of  this  type.  The  second 
style  was  a  lattice  bridge,  supported 
on  stone  piers  and  covered  with  a  long 
shingle  roof.  The  Concord  Bridge, 
now  called  the  Pembroke  Bridge;  the 
Sewell's  Falls  Bridge,  and  the  Bur- 
rough  Bridge,  over  the  canal  near  the 
Holden  Mills  in  Penacook,  were  all  of 
this  type.  The  third  style  of  bridge, 
first  introduced  some  thirty  years 
ago,  and  no  longer  practical  on  ac- 
count of  the  evolution  in  the  methods 
of  travel,  was  the  open,  iron-truss 
bridge  and  the  Federal  Bridge,  still 
called  by  that  name,  and  the  Pena- 
cook Bridge,  now  called  the  Main 
Street  Bridge,  were  examples  of  this 
particular  type.  The  fourth  style  of 
bridge  to  be  built  during  the  history 
of  Concord  is  a  massive,  steel  struc- 
ture, as  stated  above,  with  solid  con- 
crete floors,  designed  to  carry  the 
heaviest  type  of  motor  vehicle  or  trac- 
tion engine. 

In  the  spring  of  1914,  after  several 
large  auto  trucks  had  broken  through 
city  bridges,  the  board  of  public 
works  ordered  the  city  engineer  to 
make  an  inspection  of  all  bridges 
within  the  confines  of  the  city,  with 
the  result  that  in  his  report  he  recom- 
mended that  the  five  bridges  just 
mentioned  be  strengthened  or  re- 
placed with  suitable  modern  struc- 
tures. At  a  later  meeting  the  engi- 
neer was  authorized  to  instruct  the 
local  engineering  firm  of  Storrs  & 
Storrs  to  draw  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  securing  bids 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  Pem- 
broke bridge.  This  was  done  and  an 
exceptionally  low  price  secured  by 
reason  of  the  prevailing  financial 
affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  caused  by 
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the  European  War.  The  lowest  bid 
was  25  per  cent  under  the  normal 
price  for  similar  work,  and  this  so 
encouraged  the  city  government  that 
the  firm  of  Storrs  &  Storrs  was  asked 
to  furnish  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  four  other  bridges.  The  same 
low  figures  were  received  on  these 
other  bridges,  the  city  making  a  total 
saving  of  some  $20,000  by  doing  the 
work  at  this  time. 

The  new  structures  will  be  the  high- 


two  157-foot  spans,  making  a  total 
length  of  449  feet,  with  an  18-foot 
roadway.  Sewell's  Falls  Bridge — one 
168-foot  span,  one  170-foot  span,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  338  feet  in  length,  with 
an  18-foot  roadway. 

The  firm  of  Storrs  &  Storrs  is  the 
only  engineering  firm  in  New  England 
making  a  specialty  of  bridge  design, 
and  that  they  are  engineers  of  the 
highest  character  is  evidenced  by  the 
expression  of  confidence  which  this 


OfBces  of  Stom  &  Stom 


est  type  of  highway  bridges  to  be 
found  in  New  England,  and  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions  will  be  of  inter- 
est: Pembroke  Bridge — two  spans 
of  152  feet,  one  of  85  feet,  and  one  of 
81  feet,  a  total  of  470  feet  in  length, 
with  an  18-foot  roadway  and  a  5-foot 
w^lk.  Main  Street  Bridge — three 
spans  of  63  feet  each,  a  total  of  189 
feet  in  length,  with  a  25-foot  roadway 
and  two  5-foot  sidewalks.  Borough 
Bridge — one  95-foot  span  with  an 
18-foot  roadwa}^  and  5-foot  sidewalk. 
Federal  Bridge — one  135-foot  span, 


city  displayed  in  their  ability  when  the 
work  of  drawing  plans  and  specifica- 
tion for  the  construction  of  five  new 
bridges,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of 
the  construction  work  itself,  was 
placed  in  their  hands. 

The  firm,  formed  in  1909,  has  ex- 
tensive and  well-appointed  oflSces  at 
59  North  Main  Street.  The  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  John  W.  Storrs, 
was  born  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  but  has 
resided  in  this  city  for  the  past  forty 
years.  For  twenty  years  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
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road  to  supervise  new  construction 
and  the  building  of  bridges.  In  1903 
he  was  made  state  engineer  for  Car- 
roll, CoOs,  and  Grafton  counties 
and  has  also  served  as  consulting  en- 
gineer for  the  Montpelier  and  Wells 
River  and  the  Woodstock  railroads. 
At  the  present  time  1^  is  chief  engi- 
neer for  the  New  Hampshire  Public 
Service  Commission.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber both  the  Boston  and  American 
Societies  of  Civil  Engineers. 

EJdward  D.  Storrs,  junior  member 


of  the  firm  and  son  of  the  senior  mem- 
ber, was  born  in  Concord  on  February 
20, 1886,  graduating  from  the  Concord 
High  School  in  1904  and  getting  prac- 
tical education  along  engineering  lines 
by  working  for  two  years  with  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  and  for  one  year 
with  the  Empire  Bridge  Company  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Returning  to  this  city 
he  entered  business  with  his  father  and 
the  firm  has  already  achieved  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  the  engineering 
circles  of  the  East. 


APPLE  BLOOM 

By  Thomas  H,  Stacy 

I  want  the  orchard  fields  today,  spread  wide 
In  sunkissed  green;  where ^  mid  a  sapphire  sky. 

On  leaning  tree-trunks,  books  and  walls  beside, 
Rest  clouds  of  pink  and  white,  which  never  fly. 

I  want  the  fragrance  of  the  apple  bloom. 
As  petals  fall  like  careless,  sifting  snow, 

— From  tangled  feet  of  bees,  that  hum  and  boom, — 
In  tapestries,  upon  the  grass  below. 

O  clouds  of  attared  blossoms,  sweeter  far 

Than  jars  which  ships  from  orient  harbors  bring; 

As  beautiful  as  their  fulfillment  are. 
These  promises  of  ladened  harvesting. 

'Mid  zephyrs  flying  over  hill  and  tree, 
And  odors  drifting  on  the  drowsy  air. 

The  orchard  fields  are  softly  calling  me, 
For  apple  trees  are  blooming  over  there. 
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CONCORD'S  WONOLANCET  CLUB 


One  Concord  institution  which  has 
had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
municipality  is  the  Wonolancet  Club, 
for  not  only  has  it  proven  an  ideal 
social  center,  but,  as  an  organization, 
it  has  taken  a  deep  and  active  in- 
terest in  all  civic  betterment  move- 
ments, and  has  provided  its  members 
with  unusual  opportunities  to  hear 
some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
country  speak  on  subjects  of  vital 
interest  and  importance.  Then  again 
the  democratic  sentiment  which  pre- 
vails in  the  organization  produces  an 
ideal  atmosphere  for  the  moulding 
of  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  present  club  home  is  an  attract- 
ive edifice,  centrally  located,  at  the 
€orner  of  North  State  and  Pleasant 
streets.  The  ground  floor  contains, 
besides  the  large  entrance  halls,  a 
lounging  room,  card  and  reading 
rooms,  the  directors'  suite  and  the 
recently  installed  library.  On  the 
second  floor  is  a  large  hall,  used  for 
entertainments,  lectures  and  dances, 
and  also  another  spacious  room, 
formerly  a  grill  room,  which  is  oc- 
casionally used  for  dining  purposes. 
The  third  floor  contains  the  con- 
veniently arranged  and  modern 
equipped  kitchens,  while  in  the  base- 
ment is  found  the  popular  billiard 
and  pool  room,  with  its  six  tables  in 
almost  constant  use. 

The  head  of  the  club  today  is  Gen. 
Frank  Sherwin  Streeter,  a  well-known 
resident  of  the  Capital  City,  who  has 
achieved  a  wide  reputation  as  an 
attorney.  General  Streeter,  who  has 
been  head  of  the  club  for  the  past 
ten  years,  has  interested  himself 
deeply  in  its  welfare  and  during  his 
long  term  of  oflBce  the  club  has  made 
wonderful  strides  in  the  matter  of 
growth  and  influence.  It  was  through 
him  that  an  unknown  donor  pre- 
sented a  carefully  selected  library  of 
several  thousand  volumes  to  the  club 
in  December,  1912.  Afterwards,  the 
secret  of  the  donor's. identity  became 
known  and  President  Streeter's  own 


generosity,  which  he  had  modestly 
tried  to  keep  hidden,  was  found  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  anonymous  gift. 
By  reason  of  his  wide  influence  many 
of  the  best-known  men  in  public  life 
have  been  induced  to  address  the 
members  on  a  variety  of  timely  and 
helpful  topics. 

The  Wonolancet  Club  was  formed 
on  June  6,  1891,  and  the  object  of 
the  organization  was  to  promote 
athletic  activity  in  the  city  and 
particularly  among  the  members. 
Rooms  were  leased  in  the  Chase 
Block  on  North  Main  Street,  and  a 
gymnasium  fitted  out  in  the  most 
approved  manner.  An  athletic  in- 
structor was  engaged  and  thereafter 
the  Wonolancet  Club  was  represented 
by  some  of  the  best  athletic  teams 
that  the  city  has  ever  had. 

For  nearly  ten  years  the  club  re- 
mained in  the  old  quarters,  but  the 
leaders  never  allowed  the  interest 
in  the  organization  to  deteriorate. 
In  fact  it  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  these  leaders  that  different  methods 
and  means  were  employed,  from  time 
to  time,  to  stimulate  new  interest  in 
the  club,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
a  healthy  and  substantial  growth. 
In  1900  the  question  of  enlarging  the 
quarters  was  discussed  and  as  a  result 
of  the  agitation  at  that  time  the 
Fuller  property  at  the  corner  of 
North  State  and  Pleasant  streets  was 
purchased.  Plans  were  secured,  and 
in  July,  1901,  the  club  occupied  the 
new  building  which  is  used  as  its 
present  home.  The  new  club  house 
made  possible  the  amalgamation  of 
the  University  Club  with  the  Wono- 
lancet, which  was  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  organizations. 

Aside  from  the  activities  of  the 
club  already  mentioned,  there  is  a 
course  of  high  class  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainments  each  season, 
frequent  Sunday  afternoon  musicals 
and  the  usual  social  dances,  which 
are  particularly  popular  with  the 
younger  members. 
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CAPITAL  CITY  WOMEN 


Concord  has  been  known  for  gener- 
ations, not  as  a  great  manufacturing 
town,  or  a  hustling  center  of  commer- 
cial activity,  but,  in  addition  to  its 
political  importance,  as  the  seat  of 
culture  and  refinement,  of  social, 
civic  and  educational  progress.  For 
its  position  in  this  regard  it  is  largely 
indet)ted  to  its  women,  among  whom 
have  been  many  of  the  state's  mosjt 
active  leaders  along  the  lines  of  social 
and  civic  betterment,  charitable  and 
benevolent  organization,  musical  art, 
and  intellectual  advancement.  The 
Concord  Woman's  Club  has  long  stood 
at  the  head  among  kindred  organiza- 
tions in  the  state;  the  woman's  char- 
itable and  temperance  organizations 
of  the  city  are  unsurpassed  in  influ- 
ence and  usefulness;  the  Shakespeare 
Club  and  other  literary  societies  have 
long  done  good  work;  Rumford  Chap- 
ter,. D.  A.  R.,  ranks  high  among 
patriotic  organizations;  the  Friendly 
Club  is  without  a  peer  in  the  state  in 
what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  to 
promote  the  social  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  girls  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
women  of  the  organization  is  largely 
due  the  success  of  the  Concord  Ora- 
torio Society.  Concord,  indeed,  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  women, 
to  a  few  of  whom  only,  can  reference 
be  made  in  this  connection. 


Armenia  S.  White 
Everywhere  and  at  all  times,  for  a 
generation  past,  Armenia  S.  White 
has  been  universally  accorded  first 
place  among  the  women  of  Concord 
and  of  New  Hampshire.  Others  may 
have  been  more  prominent  in  social 
life,  and  in  the  activities  which  have 
characterized  the  progressive  woman- 
hood of  the  state  in  recent  years; 
but  for  more  than  two  score  years 
Mrs.  White  was  the  leader  among 
New  Hampshire  women,  in  all  chari- 
table, reform  and  philanthropic  work, 
as  well  as  in  the  important  move- 


ments, whose  progress  has  made 
possible  the  prominent  part  which 
woman  is  now  taking  in  the  vital 
affairs  of  life. 

Born  in  Mendon,  Mass.,  November 
1,  1817,  of  Quaker  parentage,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Harriet  (Smith) 
Aldrich,  she  removed  with  her  parents 
to  Boscawen  in  this  state  in  1830,  and 
on  her  nineteenth  birthday  anniver- 
sary became  the  wife  of  the  late 
Nathaniel  White,  whose  worthy  ca- 
reer is  briefly  sketched  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present — a  period  of  nearly  eighty 
years — she  has  been  an  active  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  community.  In 
1848  the  family  occupied  the  residence 
on  School  Street,  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  seat  of  generous  hos- 
pitality and  of  model  American  home 
life,  whose  presiding  genius  has  been 
as  perfect. a  type  of  modest  woman- 
hood, as  she  has  been  earnest  in  her 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  White's  unas- 
suming, yet  most  eflScient  work  in 
various  lines  of  effort  for  the  better- 
ment of  humanity,  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  needs  no  detailed  mention 
here.  It  is  known  to  the  world,  and 
has  been  recounted  in  some  measure 
in  the  pages  of  the  Granite  Monthly 
in  the  past.  In  anti-slavery,  tem- 
perance, peace,  woman  suffrage,  and 
general  charitable  work  she  has  been 
ever  at  the  front,  and  her  interest 
in  all  good  causes  is  as  strong  in  her 
ninety-eighth  year  as  ever  in  the  past. 
Her  active  life  in  Concord  has  covered 
more  than  half  of  the  period  since 
the  granting  of  the  charter  whose 
one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  is 
now  celebrated,  and  no  one  has 
contributed  more  than  she  to  the 
record  of  progress  that  has  been  made, 
or  has  a  better  right  to  rejoice  therein. 

Of  the  seven  children  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  White,  two  only  survive — 
Mrs.  Armenia  E.  Hobbs,  and  Benja- 
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min  C.  White  of  this  city,  with  an 
adopted  daughter,  Harriet  S. — Mrs. 
D.  P.  Dearborn  of  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Mary  Parker  Woodworth 
The  first  New  Hampshire  graduate 
from  Vassar  College,  and  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  Concord  Board 
of  Education,  Mary  Parker  Wood- 
worth,  ranks  properly  among  the 
first  of  our  Capital  City  women  in  all 
that  makes  for  educational  progress 
and  social  and  civic  well  being. 
Born  on  Sugar  Hill,  Lisbon,  May  3, 


Mrs.  Mary  P.  Woodworth 

1849,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Amelia 
(Bennett)  Parker,  she  fitted  for  college 
at  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Academy, 
being  the  only  girl  in  a  class  of  nine, 
six  of  whom  entered  Dartmouth. 
Entering  Vassar  in  the  sophomore 
year  she  graduated  with  first  honor  in 
1870,  taught  for  a  time  in  St.  Johns- 
bury  Academy,  and  at  St.  Agnes  Hall, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.;  married  the  late 
Albert  B.  Woodworth,  afterward 
mayor  of  Concord,  September  30, 
1873,  and  has  since  had  her  home  here. 

Deeply  interested  in  music,  litera- 
ture, and  all  lines  of  educational  and 


social  progress,  she  has  given  thought 
and  effort,  in  unlimited  measure  to 
their  promotion.  She  served  nine 
years  with  great  efficiency  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education,  declin- 
ing a  reelection  in  1899.  She  was 
president  of  the  Concord  Woman's 
Club  from  1897  to  1899;  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Fund 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  normal  training  of  girls 
for  rural  teachers,  since  its  beginning 
in  1904.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Vas- 
sar and  Collegiate  Alumnae  associa- 
tions, and  has  been  twice  president 
of  the  Boston  Branch.  An  active 
adherent  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  she  has  been  president  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  General 
Board  of  Missions  since  1912.  She 
is  a  graceful  writer  and  a  ready 
speaker,  in  support  of  all  causes  in 
which  she  is  interested. 

Mrs.  Woodworth  has  three  children 
— Edward  Knowlton,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Streeter,  Demond,  Wood- 
worth  &  SuUoway;  Charles  Parker, 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Woodstock 
Lumber  Company,  at  Boston,  and 
Grace,  active  in  the  charitable  and 
social  organizations  of  Concord. 

Mrs.  Lilian  Carpenter  Streeter 
To  Mrs.  Lilian  Carpenter  Streeter 
Concord's  women's  organizations  owe 
much.  She  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Woman's  Club  and  also  bears 
the  title  of  Founder  and  Honorary 
President"  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Federation  of  Woman's  Club.  Hav- 
ing lived  in  Concord  since  1877,  she 
has  always  been  active  in  every  social, 
educational,  and  philanthropic  move- 
ment that  has  been  brought  to  her 
notice,  and  has  in  all  her  action 
commanded  the  support  and  hearty 
cooperation  of  her  sex. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Julia  Good- 
hall  and  Hon.  A.  P.  Carpenter,  chief 
justice  of  New  Hampshire,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Hon.  Ira  Goodhall  (Dart- 
mouth College,  1777),  the  first  min- 
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ister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Littleton,  N.  H.,  a  life-long  resident 
of  the  Granite  State. 

Having  come  to  Concord  with  her 
husband,  Frank  Sherwin  Streeter,  in 
1877,  she  immediately  became  in- 
terested in  all  deserving  interests. 
As  the  prime  mover  and  organizer  of 
the  Concord  Ramabai  Circle,  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Margaret  Pillsbury 
General  Hospital,  as  leader  of  an 
earnest  band  of  King's  Daughters, 
as  a  devoted  member  and  teacher  of 
the  Unitarian  Sunday  school,  she 
has  given  true,  devoted,  and  unselfish 
service  in  every  relation,  at  the  same 
tune  fulfilling  every  demand  of  the 
social  life  of  the  Capital  City,  of 
which  she  is  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments. 

One  of  the  first  things  Mrs.  Streeter 
succeeded  in  accomplishing,  after  the 
founding  of  the  Woman's  Club,  was 
the  organizing  of  the  Charities  of 
Concord.  Having  failed  in  her  first 
agitation,  while  chairman  of  the 
Philanthropic  Committee  of  the  Wo- 
man's Club,  she  gave  an  address  upon 
charities  organization  before  the  Wo- 
man's Alliance  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  at  which  all  ministers  and 
officers  of  charitable  societies,  in  town, 
were  present.  At  the  close  of  the 
address  a  committee  of  five,  with 
Mrs.  Streeter  as  chairman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  see  about  forming  a  Char- 
ities Organization  Society  in  Concord. 
The  society  was  organized  March  23, 
1903.  She  was  vice-president  of  the 
same  until  1910  when  she  resigned. 

Mrs.  Streeter  is  connected  with 
almost  every  social  organization  of 
the  state.  She  was  secretary  of  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
from  1899  to  1901;  chairman  from 
1910  to  1911,  when  she  resigned  on 
account  of  poor  health;  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Dependent  Children, 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  since  1910;  chairman  of 
New  Hampshire  Children's  Commis- 
sion, 1913-15;  representative  from 
New  Hampshire,  chosen  by  President 
Roosevelt,  to  attend  the  National 


Conference  of  Dependent  Children 
called  by  him  at  the  White  House  in 
January,  1909;  now  chairman  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Children's  commis- 
sion of  three  members,  authorized  by 
the  legislature  of  1913.  Her  report 
has  been  called  for  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  Maine  to 
Alabama;  secretary  of  Concord's  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Association  from  organ- 
ization, in  1899,  to  1909;  president 


Mrs.  Frank.  S.  Streeter 

from  1909  to  1913,  when  she  resigned. 
She  is  now  honorary  president;  now 
also  chaplain  for  New  Hampshire 
of  Membership  and  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  National  Association  for  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursery.  Member  North 
American  Academy  of  Political  Sci- 
ence; member  of  Social  Service  Com- 
mission of  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire 
since  its  formation  in  1909,  a  member 
of  Social  Service  Commission  of  Pri- 
mary Synod  of  the  province  of  New 
England,  the  only  woman  on  the 
commission;  member  of  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  Orphans'  Home  at  St.  Paul's 
School. 

At  the  last  National  Conference  of 
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Charities  and  Corrections,  held  in  Bal- 
timore, May  12,  1915,  Mrs.  Streeter 
gave  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Relation 
of  Mental  Defect  to  the  Neglected,  De- 
pendent, and  Delinquent  Children  of 
New  Hampshire."  She  is  the  only 
woman  who  ever  gave  a  paper  of  this 
kind  at  a  national  conference. 

Mrs.  Streeter  is  a  member  of  the 
Rumford  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  is 
also  prominently  affiliated  with  the 
Shakespeare,  Friendly,  Golf  and  Coun- 
try Clubs. 

Mrs.  Mary  Smith  Remick 

Of  all  Concord's  leading  women 
among  the  most  prominent  is  Mrs. 
Mary  Smith  Remick.  Probably  no 
other  woman  in  the  city  or,  more 
probably,  in  the  state  is  more  gener- 
ally affiliated  with  woman's  clubs, 
charity  work,  and  social  conditions. 
She  is  known  not  only  in  the  city  of 
Concord  and  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  all  over  the  United  States 
as  a  leader  of  women's  organizations. 

Mrs.  Remick  was  born  in  Bangor, 
Me.,  July,  1862.  When  she  was  twelve 
years  old  her  family  moved  to  Marl- 
boro, Mass.,  where  she  resided  until 
she  reached  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years.  The  Pendletons  then  moved 
to  Hartford,  Conn.  On  December  5, 
1888,  Mary  Smith  Pendleton  married 
James  W.  Remick.  Soon  after  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Remick  moved  to  Littleton, 
where  Mr.  Remick  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law. 

From  the  first  he  had  remarkable 
success  and  in  the  year  1889  he  was 
made  district  attorney.  In  1901  he 
was  appointed  justice  of  the  supreme 
court.  This  appointment  necessi- 
tated the  removal  of  the  family  from 
Littleton  to  Concord. 

In  Concord  Mrs.  Remick  immedi- 
ately became  prominent  in  all  affairs 
with  which  women  were  connected, 
and  soon  became  a  worker  in  the 
Woman's  Club  and  charity  work. 
In  1911  she  was  elected  president  of 
the  Woman's  Club  and,  upon  election, 
began  to  bring  about  some  needed 
reforms  in  the  city  and  state.  Through 


constant  agitation  she  and  her  co- 
workers succeeded  in  having  the  city 
parks  properly  policed,  a  much  needed 
thing.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
work  carried  on  during  Mrs.  Remick's 
administration  was  the  bringing  about 
of  the  ruling  by  the  PubUc  Service 
Commission  concerning  the  lowering 
of  the  car  steps  on  the  street-car  lines 
of  Concord.  Through  constant  agi- 
tation and  untiring  labor,  and  only 
after  many  heated  hearings,  did  the 
ruling  come.  The  remarkable  part 
of  the  whole  story  is  that,  although 
the  railroad  had  its  lawyers  and 
conducted  its  case  with  their  legal 
advice,  the  Woman's  Club  had  no 
lawyer  and  the  case  was  wholly  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Remick.  As  every- 
one knows  she  won  her  case  easily. 
Today  it  stands  as  a  ruling  all  over 
the  state.  It  was  during  her  admin- 
istration, also,  that  the  movement 
for  the  revival  of  high  school  dances 
in  the  High  School  Hall  was  started, 
which  matured  last  year  and  that  has 
brought  such  general  satisfaction  this 
term. 

During  the  legislature  of  1911,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
an  illustrated  lecture  was  held  in 
Representatives  Hall,  on  "Weights 
and  Measures. "  Through  Mrs.  Rem- 
ick's  influence,  Dr.  Fisher  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Palmer  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Hugh  Henry  of  Vermont,  spoke 
at  the  meeting.  After  this  lecture  a 
public  one  was  held  in  the  Parish 
House,  which  was  largely  attended. 
Strange  to  relate  this  bill  was  killed 
and  has  been  killed  every  time  it  has 
come  up  since.  However,  Mrs.  Rem- 
ick has  not  given  up  and  will  keep  up 
her  fight  until  it  is  passed. 

Four  years  ago  Mrs.  Remick  was 
chairman  of  the  Eastern  Division  at 
the  Council  Division  held  in  Washing- 
ton. One  year  ago  she  took  up  the 
duties  of  chairman  of  the  Industrial 
and  Social  Committee  in  the  General 
Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs.  This  is 
a  federation  of  two  milhon  women,  with 
an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000. 
One  can  readily  see  the  importance  of 
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this  position.  At  the  last  convention 
of  this  federation  in  Chicago,  at  which 
there  were  ten  thousand  present,  Mrs. 
Remick  had  a  conference  on  "Indus- 
trial and  Social  Conditions,"  at  which 
were  present  representatives  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  Her  con- 
ference was  a  great  success. 

During  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  and  also  is 
secretary  of  the  Conference  on  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  of  which  Bishop 
Parker  is  president,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
P.  Bancroft  is  treasurer. 

Besides  holding  these  important 
positions,  Mrs.  Remick  holds  several 
minor  places  of  honor  in  the  many 
organizations  with  which  Concord 
atnounds.  She  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pembroke 
Sanatoriimi  for  many  years,  and  has 
been  very  active  for  its  welfare.  She 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  for 
some  time.  She  is  chairman  of  the 
Friendly  Visitors,  a  Concord  charity 
organiza.tion  which  has  done  fine 
work;  third  vice-president  of  the 
Friendly  Club,  serving  her  second 
term,  and  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Federation 
she  was  elected  vice-president. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Chase 
Ellen  Sherwood  Abbott,  wife  of 
Hon.  William  M.  Chase,  daughter  of 
the  late  Aaron  and  Nancy  (Badger) 
Abbott,  was  born  in  Concord  Novem- 
ber 15,  1840,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  school,  at  Miss  Pickering's 
Young  Ladies'  School  in  Concord,  and 
at  Henniker  Academy,  and  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Judge  Chase,  March 
18,  1863.  She  was  a  sister  of  the 
late  Gen.  Joseph  C.  Abbott,  who 
commanded  the  Seventh  New  Hamp- 
shire Regiment  in  the  Civil  War,  was 
adjutant-general  of  New  Hampshire 
and  later  United  States  senator  from 
North  Carolina.  She  has  been  a  life- 
long resident  of  Concord,  and  a  faith- 
ful and  consistent  member  of  the 
South   Congregational   Church  for 


more  than  fifty  years.  She  has  been 
for  many  years  an  active  and  inter- 
ested member  of  the  Concord  Wo- 
man's Club,  serving  on  its  Philan- 
thropy Committee,  and  as  vice-pres- 
ident and  president  for  two  terms 
each.  She  has  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  famous  old  Concord 
Charitable  Society,  and  has  been  its 
president,  and  also  served  many 
years  as  secretary  of  the  Seamen's 
Friend  Society.  She  is  a  woman  of 
vigorous  intellect  and  much  strength 
of  character,  with  strong  domestic 


Mn.  WilUam  M.  Chase 


tastes,  but  neglecting  no  duty  to 
society  or  any  just  demand  of  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age. 

Mary  Gordon  Nichols  Thorne 
The  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Concord  Woman's  Club,  Mary  Gor- 
don Nichols  (Mrs.  John  C.)  Thorne, 
was  born  in  Tremont,  111.,  of  New 
England  parentage.  Her  father  is 
Nathaniel  Gordon  Nichols,  born  in 
Boston,  a  branch  of  the  celebrated 
Scotch  Gordons.  Her  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Lucia  Jane  Lovejoy,  a  des- 
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cendant  of  the  well-known  Lovejoy 
family  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Normal  University  of 


Mn.  John  C  Thorne 


Illinois,  and  was  married  to  John 
Calvin  Thorne  of  Concord,  July  8, 
1873,  and  has  resided  ever  since  in  the 
Capital  City. 

Mrs.  Thorne  has  been  prominent 
in  philanthropic,  charitable  and 
church  work  for  these  many  years. 
She  was  elected  president  of  the  Con- 
cord Woman's  Club  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  the  largest  in  our 
state,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  April 
last.  She  has  been  identified  with 
the  club  ever  since  its  organization — 
more  than  twenty  years  ago — serving 
as  a  member  of  many  different  com- 
mittees, and  was  its  vice-president  for 
the  past  two  years.  Her  election  as 
president  at  this  time  is  a  just  tribute 
to  a  most  faithful  and  able  woman. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tucker  Hoague. 
Mrs.  Mary  Tucker  Hoague  was 
born  in  New  York,  the  eldest  of  the 


three  daughters  of  the  late  Capt. 
Richard  and  Mary  A.  Tucker.  She 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  her 
native  city  and  Plainfield,  N.  Y. 
She  had  also  a  fine  musical  education 
under  the  instruction  of  Navarro. 
She  left  her  parents*  home  to  become 
a  resident  of  Concord  upon  her  mar- 
riage to  Edwin  C.  Hoague,  October 
1881,  and,  in  her  quiet  way,  has  al- 
ways had  an  active  part  in  the  religi- 
ous and  social  life  of  the  city.  As  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church",  and  a 
most  successful  teacher  in  its  Sunday 
school,  she  has  always  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  and  a  deep  interest  in  all  its 
activities.  She  was  state  president 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  from  1893  to  1899. 
Likewise  she  has  been  state  president 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  for  several  years.  She  wa$ 
active  in  forming  the  District  Nurs- 


Mn.  Mary  T.  Hoagoe 


ing  Association,  and  has  served  on 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Friendly 
Club.  Chosen  in  1913  she  con- 
ducted its  affairs  with  marked  success. 
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Mrs.  L.  J.  H.  Frost. 
Mrs.  L.  J.  H.  Frost  (Lucy  Jane 
Hutching)  has  been  well  and  widely 
known  through  her  practical  writings, 
in  Concord,  and  far  beyond  its  bor- 
ders, for  many  years.  She  has  been  a 
frequent  and  valued  contributor  for 
the  Granite  Monthly  for  a  long 
time,  as  well  as  for  the  newspaper 
press  of  this  and  other  cities.  She 
was  bom  in  West  Concord,  August  30, 
1830,  the  only  daughter  of  John  and 
Lucy  Ann  Mills  Hutchins.  When 


Frost  had  written  a  story  which  a 
friend  who  read  the  manuscript  ad- 
vised her  to  send  to  the  Waverly  Mag- 
azine for  publication.  She  finally 
sent  it,  and  awaited,  with  no  little 
anxiety,  the  decision  of  Prof.  George 
R.  Poulton,  who  closely  criticised  all 
matter  of  the  kind  sent  in  for  that 
publication.  To  her  glad  surprise  the 
decision  was  favorable,  and  some 
years  following  her  contributions  fre- 
quently appeared  in  that  paper. 
For  the  last  fifty  years  she  has  devoted 
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Mrs.  L.  J.  H.  Frott 


she  was  three  years  old  her  parents 
removed  to  Billerica,  Mass.,  where 
was  her  home  until  her  marriage  to 
Henry  Frost,  May  28,  185L  Upon 
the  death  of  her  husband,  eight  years 
later,  she  returned  to  Concord  and 
made  her  home  with  her  parents,  who 
had  also  returned  there  and  estab- 
lished their  home  in  the  city  proper, 
at  16  Downing  Street,  where  she  has 
continued  to  reside  since  their  death. 
Her  only  child,  a  son,  died  when  five 
and  a  half  years  of  age. 

When  about  sixteen  years  old  Mrs. 


much  of  her  time  to  writing,  both 
poetry  and  prose.  She  has  written 
three  books,  of  the  religious  novel 
class,  suitable  for  Sunday  school  li- 
braries, of  which  one,  Lynda  New- 
ton, or  Life's  Discipline,'*  has  been 
published.  Her  poems  and  prose 
writings  have  appeared  in  many 
papers  and  magazines,  and  have  been 
extensively  read  and  appreciated. 
Her  book  of  poems,  Fireside  Rev- 
eries," issued  from  the  Rumford 
Press  in  1904,  had  an  extensive  sale, 
and  is  still  in  demand. 
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Concord  Female  Charitable 
Society 

One  of  the  organizations,  which 
has  made  a  secure  place  for  itself  in 
the  hearts  of  our  citizens  is  the 
Concord  Female  Charitable  Society 
which  was  formed  in  January,  1812. 

Its  origin  was  most  modest  and 
its  methods  unobtrusive,  but  its 
growth  has  been  constant,  till  the 
society  has  reached  a  usefulness  far 
beyond  the  expectation  of  its  founders. 

Concord  was  then  a  small  town  and 


Elizabeth  Kneeland  McFarland 

Bom  1780        Died  1838 


Rev.  Asa  McFarland  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church. 
Mrs.  McFarland,  moved  by  the  visit 
of  her  husband  to  a  sick  and  destitute 
family,  had  suggested  that  an  organ- 
ized effort  be  made  to  care  for  the  poor 
and  needy.  Progressive  as  this  plan 
must  have  seemed,  twenty  women 
subscribed  to  the  paper  which  had 


been  circulated  and  formed  them- 
selves into  the  above-named  society. 
The  first  ofiicers  were:  president, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Livermore;  secretary, 
Miss  Sarah  Kimball;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Thompson. 

Up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  Mrs. 
McFarland,  for  twenty  years  as 
"first  directress"  and  for  six  years 
as  president,  gave  her  loving  service 
in  its  behalf.  It  was  the  ambition 
of  these  earnest  women,  not  only 
to  relieve  suffering  and  want,  but  to 
prevent  it.  The  poor  were  taught 
to  spin  and  weave,  and  were  paid  for 
their  work  in  cloth.  The  taxes  of 
the  members  were  often  paid  in  flax. 

Monthly  meetings  of  the  officers 
and  directors  were  held  regularly  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  a 
custom  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  date. 

The  society  was  incorporated  in 
1853,  and  its  funds  are  derived  from 
membership  fees,  gifts  and  legacies. 
The  first  legacy  was  by  John  Kent 
in  1826,  the  amount  being  $50.  Sub- 
sequent legacies  of  varying  amounts 
have  been  received,  until  at  the  present 
time  the  Permanent  Fund  amounts  to 
$21,050.  During  the  first  year  the 
total  amount  expended  was  $23.38. 
For  1914  the  amount  was  $1,162.93. 

The  society  is  undenominational 
and  has  a  beneficiary  list  of  especially 
worthy  persons  to  whom  five  dollars 
is  paid  quarterly.  Large  sums  have 
been  expended  for  fuel,  groceries  and 
clothing,  also  for  care  of  the  sick,  and 
many  a  home  has  been  brightened  by 
the  kind  ministrations  of  the  faith- 
ful directors. 

The  present  ofiicers  are:  president, 
Mrs.  James  Minot;  vice-president, 
Miss  Abby  G.  Fiske;  secretary,  Miss 
Effie  M.  Thorndike;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Grace  E.  Foster. 
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lis  buildings  were  being  erected  during 
1835-36,  80  that  with  Concord's  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  the  homestead 
celebrates  its  eightieth.  The  three  elm  trees 
were  set  out  in  1836  and  the  cyclone  of  1902 
so  demolished  one  of  them  that  it  had  to  be  cut 
down.  The  place  is  well  preserved;  the  iden- 
tical colonial  paper — a  woodsy  scene  in  green, 
with  deer  and  rabbits  in  gray — which  Sewel 
Hoit  had  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  front  hall 
originally,  is  on  the  walls  today.  The  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Stevens,  are  the  present  owners  and  occu- 
pants of  the  "Sewel  Hoit  place."  A  rare 
fibrary,  thousands  of  photographs,  souvenirs 
of  travel,  old  portraits,  ancestral  furniture 
and  four  colonial  fire  places  furnish  the 
home. 

Sewel  Hoit  was  bom  at  Sugar  in 
Hopkinton,  February  2,  1807,  son  of  William 
and  Mary  (French)  Hoyt.    His  father  died 


Sewel  Hoit  and  Daughter 


at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  and  his 
mother  married  Enoch  Hoit  and  removed 
with  her  children  to  Enoch  Hoit's  home  at 
dorse  Hill,  near  the  bridge. 


Sewel  Hoit  was  the  eldest  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren. He  was  apprenticed  to  the  carpen- 
ter's trade  and  served  imtil  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  at  which  time  he  started  forth  without 


Mrs.  H.  Elizabeth  Nichols-Hoit 


a  copper  in  his  pocket  or  to  his  name  and 
located  in  Concord  as  a  building  contractor. 
After  a  few  years,  having  earned  the  money 
for  purchasing  land  and  building  a  house  for 
himself,  he  married  Catherine  Pillsbury  of 
Boscawen  in  1837.  She  died  in  1843,  without 
children  and  he  married  his  second  wife, 
Hannah  Elizabeth  Nichols,  daughter  of 
Luther  Western  and  Hannah  (Tompkins) 
Nichols  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  March  4,  1852. 
There  were  two  children,  both  daughters — an 
infant  who  was  bom  and  died  March  6,  1856, 
and  Jane  Elizabeth,  bom  September  23,  1860. 
H.  Elizabeth  Nichols  was  bora  in  Boston 
July  12,  1828,  and  lived  there  until  the  year 
before  she  was  married.  When  Elizabeth 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  her  mother  be- 
ing in  poor  health,  her  father  retired  from 
busuiess  as  a  dr>'  goods  merchant  and  bought 
the  "old  bank  building"  at  Amherst,  N.  H. 

For  many  years  Sewel  Hoit  had  one  or  two 
lumber  yards;  he  fumished  fine  building  ma- 
terial, much  of  which  was  imported  from  Can- 
ada. Mr.  Hoit's  health  began  to  fail  him 
at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  the  outcome, 
perhaps,  of  a  fall  he  had  sustained  years  be- 
fore, while  at  work  on  the  rafters  of  the  old 
North  Congregational  Church,  for  which  he 
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*  The  Scwel  Holt  HomMtead  ' 


had  the  contract — this  church  was  burned  in 
1873.  Most  of  his  buildings  have  disap- 
peared but  the  old  American  House  and  a  few 
private  residences  still  stand.  Having  re- 
tired from  the  building  trade  in  1852  he 
bought  out  various  stores  in  Concord  and 
sold  them  again.    He  ran  a  gentleman's 


George  Washington  Stevens 

clothing  store  for  a  year  or  two;  a  fruit  and 
confectionery  store  four  or  five  5  ears,  the 
latter  in  a  little  wooden  building  owned  by 
Cyrus  Hill  beside  the  old  Columbian  Hotel. 
He  is  said  to  have  introduced  coal-oil  or 
kerosene  lamps  into  Concord. 
Sewel  Hoit  was  a  radical  Republican  in 


politics  and  served  as  assessor  for  Ward  Four 
in  1858  and  1859.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
old  state  militia  and  of  the  Governor's  House 
Guards,  became  a  member  of  the  North  Con- 
gregational Church  in  1829,  died  in  Concord 
January  22,  1875. 

Jane  Elizabeth  was  bom  in  the  Qld  home- 
stead on  Sunday  morning  Septeniber  23, 1860. 
She  received  her  m^i$^  diploma^  in  1890 
and  at  this  time  reverted^  to  the  original 
spelling  of  the  surname.  , 

Jun&26, 1907,  Do6i<^^1^g^*niurtiAl  George 
W.  Stevens  of  Clare^^t,  N.  'IjU  cere- 
mony occurred  in  tli^"spaci<Ju3  parlors  of 
the  bride."  ^^^^ 

Doctor  Hoyt-Stev^s  is  a  ^sunragist  by 
conviction.  In  1897  she  ran  as  candidate 
for  city  physician  with  Drs.  Parker,  Leete 
and  Adams,  to  succeed  I)octOi'  MoMurphy, 
and  came  within  about  a  do/en  votes  of  win- 
ning. ; 

Doctor  Hoyt-Stevcns  is  a  member  of  many 
medical  and  philanthropic  societies,  college 
clubs  and  women's  chibs.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Geographical  Society,  necrol- 
ogist for  and  life  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society  and  she  also  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Weetamoo  Outing 
Club  and  chairman  of  its  building  committee. 

George  Washington  Stevens  was  bom  at 
Acworth,  N.  H.,  November  10,  1843,  son  of 
William  J.  and  Cynthia  (Young)  Stevens. 
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He  first  married  Julia  R.  Bailey  of  Unity, 
N".  H.,  January  12,  1874;  she  died  September 
1,  1903,  without  children.  After  fanning  at 
Unity  and  Charlestown,  N.  H.,.  four  years  he 
moved  to  Claremont  in  1878,  where  for  thirty 
yesLTB  he  was  interested  in  the  sale  of  farm 
implements  and  in  building  and  the  sale  of 
real  estate.  He  was  seventeen  years  high- 
way surveyor,  eight  years  tree  warden  and 
highway  commissioner;  was  a  member  of  the 


New  Hampshire  house  of  representatives  in 
1905-06,  a  Republican  and  in  favor  of 
suffrage  for  women.  He  was  asked  to  return 
the  next  session  as  senator  but  declined;  ac- 
tive Methodist;  eight  years  Sunday  School 
superintendent.  He  was  a  Methodist  class 
leader  for  many  years,  and  treasurer  of  Clare- 
mont Junction  Union  Camp-meeting  Asso- 
ciation nineteen  years,  to  1906.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Grange,  7th  degree. 


THE  GHOSTS  AT  WESTMINSTER 
By  Fred  Myron  Colby 

In  the  nave  of  the  ancient  fane, 
Heedless  of  joy  and  dead  to  pain, 
Silent  and  cold  they  lie  asleep, 
The  rosebud  princes  Plantagenet, 
Who,  at  the  hands  of  their  uncle,  met 
The  doom  o'er  which  the  centuries  weep. 

All  aroimd  them  the  stained  light  falls. 
On  clustered  columns  and  fretted  walls, 
With  rose  and  trefoil  and  heralds  sign; 
As,  lapped  and  folded  in  marble  grim. 
Their  effigies  lie  there  cold  and  prim — 
Those  luckless  princes  of  royal  line. 

Round  them  lieth,  in  solemn  state, 
Dust  once  quickened  and  animate; 
Kings  and  statesmen  and  warriors  bold, 
Courtiers  supple  and  quick  to  learn 
Trick  of  fashion  and  fortune's  txirn, 
Sinners  and  saints  in  common  mold. 

Through  the  long,  long  days  they  slumber  there, 
'Neath  the  cloistered  roof  of  the  Abbey  fair, 
Their  wrongs  forgotten  in  deathly  calm. 
There,  on  their  high  beds  altarwise, 
They  rest  and  wait  with  sealed  eyes. 
Their  cold  hands  folded  palm  to  palm. 

But  when  the  stars  on  the  Abbey  shine, 
And  thp  moon  looks  down  with  light  divine, 
On  stained  glass  window  and  vaulted  aisle, 
Then  these  two  step  down,  and,  hand  in  hand, 
So  I  love  to  think,  in  the  moonlight  stand, 
And  waken  each  sleeper,  with  childish  smile. 
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Ah,  then  the  old  Abbey  sees  again 
Her  great  and  nuRhty  ones  pale  and  wan. 
The  lords  in  purple  and  in  pall; 
Princes  and  queens,  in  ghostly  gray, 
Passing  the  great  rose  window's  ray; 
Bishops  and  abbots  with  croziers  tall. 

Gallant  and  stately  as  in  a  play 
They  pass  and  repass  the  marble  way, 
Those  silent  ghosts  of  the  long  dead  past. 
They  that  were  foes  in  the  long  ago 
Give  no  hint  in  this  phantom  show. 
But  that  they  are  loving  friends  at  last. 

Queen  Mary  Stuart  makes  no  sign 

To  Good  Queen  Bess  in  the  storied  line; 

And  bluff  King  Hal,  in  the  moonlight's  sheen. 

Meets  Wolsey's  ghost  and  the  sweeping  train 

Of  the  lovely  woman  he  had  slain, 

With  not  a  cloud  on  his  face,  I  ween. 

King  Charles  the  First  who  lost  his  head, 
The  Spanish  princess  great  Edward  wed, 
And  many  a  warrior,  grim  and  tall, 
Pass  out  of  their  niche  to  join  the  line; 
Their  ghostly  forms  in  the  starlight  shine, 
Making  shadows  deep  on  the  chapel  wall. 

Each  night  they  wake  for  their  shadow  play. 

But  ever,  as  dark  wears  on  to  day. 

Their  phantom  figures  droop  and  fade. 

Till  in  the  morning  again  they  sleep, 

Each  in  his  marble  cradle  deep. 

Where  the  light  shines  through  the  cloistered  shade. 

And  they  sleep  and  smile  there,  quaint  and  prim. 
Folded  and  sealed  in  marble  grim. 
The  two  little  princes  Plantagenet. 
They  tell  no  tales  of  the  curtained  death. 
The  moan  in  sleep  and  the  strangled  breath. 
For  their  thoughts  are  e'er  on  the  evening  set. 


THE  CONCORD  AND  PORTSMOUTH 
TURNPIKE 


By  J.  M.  Moses 


Unprofitable  investment  in  the  in- 
terest of  travel  must  be  as  old  as 
the  human  imagination  and  its 
craving  for  excitement.  An  ancient 
example  was  Diomedes,  king  of  the 
Bistones  in  Thrace,  whose  horses 
devour&i,  according  to  mythology, 
his  flesh,  or,  according  to  later  higher 
criticism,  his  fortune.  Their  preset- 
day  successors  are  the  automobiles, 
which  devour  mortgaged  homes. 

When  the  expenditure  turned  from 
vehicles  to  roads  of  permanent  utility, 
a  debt  of  gratitude  was  imposed  on 
the  public,  which  was  sometimes  paid 
in  post  mortem  honors,  as  in  case  of 
the  builder  of  the  famous  Appian 
Way,  from  Rome. 

Benefactors  of  this  kind  were  the 
builders  of  our  New  Hampshire  rail- 
roads, on  which  our  very  lives  have 
now  come  to  depend,  but  which  were 
seldom  profitable  to  their  original 
proprietors.  The  generation  preced- 
ing the  railroad  builders  had  a  class 
of  road  investors  whose  motives  were 
quite  as  much  infused  with  public 
spirit,  but  whose  expectations  of 
profit  were  even  worse  disappointed, 
— the  builders  of  the  turnpikes. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  in  our  first 
New  Hampshire  Gazetteer ,  published  in 
1817,  the  account  of  the  turnpikes 
then  completed,  under  construction, 
and  projected,  and  the  great  hopes 
entertained  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
canals  in  contemplation;  the  railroads 
being  as  little  foreseen  as  autos  and 
aeroplanes.  For  about  one  genera- 
tion the  turnpikes  answered  expecta- 
tions to  a  considerable  degree  as 
promoters  of  trade  and  travel,  but 
not  as  investments.  Their  owners 
were  soon  glad  to  dispose  of  them, 
*  on  any  terms  they  could  make,  to 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed. 

The  earliest  and  most  important 
turnpikes  were  the  following: 


The  first,  from  Piscataqua  Bridge 
to  a  bridge  over  the  Merrimack  at 
East  Concord,  thirty-six  miles. 

The  second  was  incorporated  De- 
cember 26,  1799.  It  was  developed 
by  branches  into  a  system  of  over  one 
hundred  miles.  Its  main  line  ran 
from  Amherst  through  Mont  Vernon 
and  Francestown,  through  comers  of 
Deering,  Antrim,  Hillsboro  and  Wind- 
sor, and  centrally  through  Washing- 
ton, Lempster,  Unity  and  Claremont 
to  the  Connecticut  River  at  Lottery 
Bridge.  From  Washington  a  branch 
diverged  through  Newport,  Croydon 
and  Grantham,  to  Lebanon.  Another 
branch  went  from  Lempster  through 
Acworth  to  Charlestown.  Another 
from  Newport  to  Cornish. 

The  third  system,  its  first  line  in- 
corporated December  27,  1799,  cen- 
tered in  Keene,  with  lines  southeast 
and  northwest  that  were  later  paral- 
leled by  the  Cheshire  railroad.  There 
were  two  other  lines:  one  north, 
through  Surry,  Alstead,  and  Langdon 
to  Charlestown,  another  easterly, 
through  Marlboro,  Jaffrey  and  New 
Ipswich  to  Townsend,  Mass. 

The  fourth  turnpike,  incorporated 
December,  1800,  ran  northwest,  from 
Boscawen  through  Salisbury,  West 
Andover,  Wilmot,  Springfield,  En- 
field and  Lebanon,  to  White  River, 
Vermont.  A  branch,  almost  as  long, 
incorporated  June  21, 1804,  went  from 
West  Andover  through  Danbury, 
Graftcrn,  western  Orange  and  Canaan 
to  the  Connecticut  River  in  Lym^. 

The  towns  between  Franklin  and 
Haverhill  w&e  reached  by  two  turn- 
pikes, making  one  line,  both  incor- 
porated December  29,  1803.  This 
road  went  by  the  east  side  of  New- 
found Lake,  through  Plymouth,  Rum- 
ney,  Wentworth,  Warron  and  Pier- 
mont  to  Haverhill.  A  branch  was 
added  from  Wentworth  to  Orford. 
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The  tenth  turnpike,  incorporated 
December  28,  1803,  was  for  the  Port- 
land business..  It  was  built  from 
Bartlett  up  through  the  Crawford 
Notch,  with  an  extension  through 
Bretton  Woods  and  Jefferson  to  Lan- 
caster. 

Two  lines  ran  southeasterly  from 
Concord,  both  incorporated  in  June, 
1804.  One  started  from  Butter's 
Corner,  South  Main  Street,  and  went 
through  Bow  to  a  bridge  at  Hooksett, 
thence  swerved  easterly  from  the 
river  passing  between  the  Massa- 
besic  lakes  and  on  to  Derry,  thence 
by  the  line  of  the  Lawrence  rail- 
road to  Massachusetts.  It  prudently 
avoided  Manchester,  which  was  not 
then  claiming  distinction,  having  but 
recently  cast  off  its  inglorious  name 
of  Harry-town.  The  other,  as  incor- 
porated, was  only  fourteen  miles, 
from  Pembroke  through  AUenstown 
and  Candia  to  Chester  Street;  but 
this  was  only  one  section  of  a  line  of 
travel  between  Concord  and  Haver- 
'  hill,  Mass.,  by  one  of  the  oldest 
routes.  A  cart-way  had  been  cut 
here  before  1730. 

Another  old  line  of  travel  was  the 
Province  Road,  built  about  1767, 
from  Dover  and  Durham  through 
Barrington  and  Barnstead  to  Gilman- 
ton,  and  later  extended  to  Laconia. 
This  was  always  a  free  road.  There 
were  other  turnpikes,  especially  one 
through  the  towns  north  of  Lake 
Winnipesaukee;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant have  been  named.  Over  fifty 
turnpike  companies  obtained  incor- 
poration. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
turnpikes  were  built  only  where  the 
towns  had  failed  to  provide  satis- 
factory roads.  The  older  towns,  in 
the  more  level  coast  region,  had  the 
best  roads,  and  so  little  need  of  turn- 
pikes. The  contrary  was  the  case 
with  the  little  settlements  back  on 
the  hills,  where  the  people  would  lay 
out  their  roads  according  to  home 
convenience,  with  little  regard  for 
through  travel.  The  home  lines 
would  be  made  to  connect  with  ad- 


joining towns,  but  if  one  wished  to  go 
farther,  the  route  would  often  be 
ridiculous.  An  instance  of  this  was 
the  road  west  from  Northwood.  It 
went  by  a  circuitous  route  from 
Northwood  Narrows  to  the  Old  Cen- 
ter in  Epsom.  To  reach  Chichester 
one  would  have  to  travel  twice  the 
air  line  distance. 

Naturally  the  first  turnpike  pro- 
jected was  from  the  seaport  and 
largest  town  to  the  capital.  It  was 
mainly  a  Portsmouth  enterprise,  as 
was  later  the  Concord  and  Ports- 
mouth railroad,  which  had  the  same 
objects  in  view.  Portsmouth's  mer- 
chants and  mariners  wished  to  hold 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  up-country 
trade  from  going  down  the  Mer- 
rimack to  Massachusetts.  Ports- 
mouth's people  hoped  for.  cheaper 
supplies  of  country  produce.  Even 
charcoal  was  then  haiJed  from  Epsom 
and  Chichester  to  PortemoutJi.  Now 
coal  is  brought  to  Epsom  and  Chi- 
chester by  way  of  Portsmouth,  and 
Portsmouth's  country  supplies  come 
mostly  from  beyond  New  Hampshire. 

The  conditions  in  Portsmouth  and 
other  parts  of  New  Hampshire  near 
the  close,  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  descfribed  by  Rev.  L.  H.  Thayer 
in  the  Granite  Monthly  of  February 
1909.  Portsmouth  was  not  a  city, 
but  in  the  decade  1790-1800  it  had 
nearly  three  times  as  many  people 
as  Concord,  twice  as  many  as  any 
other  town  except  Gilmanton,  and 
had  these  people  in  a  small  area, 
while  Gilmanton  then  included  one 
third  of  Belknap  County.  In  urban 
qualities  Portsmouth  surpassed  all 
the  other  towns  beyond  comparison. 
It  *'was  characterized  by  a  more 
elegant  social  life  than  any  other  town 
in  New  England."  This  elegance  was 
supported  by  corresponding  wealth 
and  business  enterprise.  Portsmouth 
would  do  what  it  could  to  remain 
the  metropolis  and  business  entrepot 
of  New  Hampshire. 

To  its  ambitions  for  up-country 
trade  the  first  gi-eat  obstacle  was  the 
Piscataqua,  with  its  bays.  These 
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were  navigable  for  only  about  fifteen 
miles  inland.  For  wheeled  traffic 
there  must  be  a  bridge  about  half  a 
mile  long,  over  water  going  down  to 
fifty  feet  in  depth,  with  a  strong  tidal 
current. 

About  as  obvious  as  the  need  of  the 
bridge  was  the  place  where  it  must 
be  built,  which  was  at  Fox  Point, 
Newington.  The  river  was  as  narrow 
here  as  anywhere,  and  construction 
would  be  facilitated  by  two  islands 
in  the  line  of  crossing.  It  would  give 
direct  connection  with  Dover,  as  well 
as  with  the  country  west. 

The  Piscataqua  Bridge  Company 
was  chartered  June  20,  1793.  For  an 
account  of  this  bridge,  see  Mary- 
Thompson's  "Landmarks  in  Ancient 
Dover"  and  the  new  History  of 
Durham,  which  last,  gives  a  picture 
of  it.  It  was  opened  for  travel  No- 
vember 25,  1794;  was  2,362  feet  long, 
and  of  the  remarkable  width  of  thirty- 
eight  feet;  this  great  width  favoring 
stiffness  to  withstand  the  current. 
It  was  considered  a  masterpiece  of 
construction,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
our  little  New  England  world.  Its 
cost  is  given  b&  $65,947.34.  In  1803 
the  legislature  granted  a  lottery  to 
raise  $15,000  more  for  its  repairs  and 
maintenance. 

The  bridge  gave  connection  with 
the  Province  Road  to  Gilmanton,  the 
Mast  Road  through  Nottingham,  and 
other  crooked  and  poorly  built  roads. 
A  good  and  direct  road  to  Concord 
was  felt  to  be  the  next  most  important 
need.  A  line  was  surveyed  which 
naade  a  distance  of  only  thirty-six 
miles  to  the  bridge  at  East  Concord. 
Jime  16,  1796,  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  granting  incorporation  to  a 
company  for  the  construction  of  this 
line  as  a  toll  road,  under  the  name  of 
The  New  Hampshire  Turnpike  Road. 
It  was  the  first  road  to  be  incor- 
porated. 

The  promoters  seem  to  have  been 
a  little  in  advance  of  public  interest 
in  the  enterprise,  and  construction 
did  not  at  once  begin.  A  few  years 
later  a  turnpike  feyer  swept  over  the 


state.  It  was  not  till  October  3,  1800, 
that  proposals  were  issued  for  the 
building  of  the  road.  The  grading 
was  done  in  the  next  two  years,  and 
March  19,  1803,  the  directors  gave 
notice  that  they  had  expended  on  the 
road  the  sums  required  by  law,  and 
would  set  up  the  gates  and  begin  to 
take  toll  on  the  first  day  of  the  follow- 
ing April. 

The  road  thus  opened  ran  through 
Durham,  the  north  end  of  Lee, 
corners  of  Barrington  and  Notting- 
ham the  length  of  Northwood, 
across  Epsom,  Chichester  and  Con- 
cord Plains  to  Federal  Bridge,  which 
was  some  rods  we^st  of  the  present 
bridge  at  East  Concord.  It  is  now 
the  main  street  of  Durham,  North- 
wood  and  Epsom. 

It  became  an  important  line  of 
travel  during  the  years  before  the 
railroadp,  being  the  main  channel  of 
trade  for  the  towns  east  of  Concord, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  for  Con- 
cord, though  that  town  had  other 
important  connections.  Stories  may 
still  be  heard  of  the  long  journeys  to 
Durham  and  Portsmouth,  with  loads 
of  boards  and  ship  timber,  and  of 
hauling  back  fish,  rum,  molasses  and 
other  imported  goods.  The  cotton 
for  Pittsfield  factory  at  first  came 
this  way. 

The  toll  gates  were  generally  about 
two  miles  apart,  apt  to  be  placed  at 
strategic  points,  as  the  junctions  or 
crossings  of  other  roads.  There  were . 
three  of  tl\em  in  Durham  and  one  in 
Lee.  Traditions  place  one  at  the 
Berry  place  at  East  Northwood, 
another  west  of  the  Centre,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  old  road  to  the  Nar- 
rows; another  at  Yeaton's  comer  in 
Epsom,  another  at  Marden's  Corner. 
Probably  toll  could  not  be  collected 
through  central  Northwood,  as  the 
line  closely  paralleled  the  old  road. 

There  were  many  taverns,  and  the 
characteristics  of  old  stage-coach  and 
tavern  days  were  as  well  exemplified 
here  as  anywhere.  The  passenger 
travel  included  many  distinguished 
personages,  among  them  LaFayette 
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and  President  Monroe.  I  think  our 
noted  authoress,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale, 
must  have  passed  this  way  and  been 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  North- 
wood.  How  else  can  we  account  for 
her  laying  the  scene  of  her  first  novel 
in  a  place  called  Northwood,  about 
halfway  between  Concord  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  making  a  lake  and  moun- 
tain its  principal  physical  features? 
The  story,  however,  does  not  other- 
wise portray  Northwood  more  than 
other  New  England  towns  of  the 
period. 

Toll-taking  lasted  less  than  twenty- 
two  years.  It  is  doubtful  if  traffic 
became  very  heavy  during  this  period. 
The  tolls  were  considera5!)le.  A  load 
of  charcoal  from  Epsom  would  pay 
a  dollar  in  tolls  before  reaching  Pis- 
cataqua  Bridge;  and  a  dollar  was  much 
harder  to  get  then  than  now.  There 
are  traditions  of  long  detours  being 
made  by  economical  people  through 
byroads  to  avoid  the  toll  gates. 

It  is  certain  that  by  1824  the  pro- 
prietors were  thoroughly  disillusioned 
of  their  hopes  of  profit,  and  willing 
to  dell  their  stock  at  a  great  discount. 
One  of  their  leading  men  w^s  Jere- 
miah Mason.  A  town  meeting  was 
held  in  Portsmouth  October  7,  1824, 
at  which  he  made  a  speech,  and  per- 
suaded the  town  to  undertake  the 
freeing  of  the  Turnpike.  John  Mc- 
Clintock,  Langley  Boardman  and 
Henry  Ladd  were  chosen  a  committee 
to  raise  money  and  buy  the  road,  and 
were  authorized  to  borrow  $4,000  a-s 
Portsmouth's  contribution  for  that 
purpose. 

The  stock-holders  had  agreed  to 
sell  for  $8,460,  which  was  $20  on  a 
share.  If  the  shares  were  $100  each, 
the  capitalization  must  have  been 
$42,300.  The  Landmarks''  state 
that  the  first  cost  was  only  about 
$900  a  mile,  or  $32,400.  There  had 
probably  been  improvements  and 
extensions.  There  was  a  ''branch" 
in  Concord,  probably  going  to  one  of 
the  other  bridges. 

Within  three  months  the  commit- 
tee succeeded  in  their  undertaking. 


Portsmouth  gave  $4,000,  Northwood 
$800,  Concord  $500,  Durham  some- 
thing, and  the  rest  was  contributed 
by  the  Piscataqua  Bridge  company 
and  by  individuals. 

January  28,  1825,  the  stock-holders 
held  their  final  meeting  in  the  Court 
House  at  Portsmouth.  Jeremiah 
Mason  presided.  Three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  shares  of  the  stock  were 
represented.  It  was  voted  unani- 
mously ,  in  consideration  of  the  $8,460, 
"to  relinquish  and  surrender  said 
road  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
same  as  a  common  highway.  And 
the  same  is  hereby  surrendered  and 
relinquished  to  said  State  accord- 
ingly for  the  purpose  aforesaid." 

The  Turnpike  doubtless  saw  its 
busiest  years  in  the  next  two  decades, 
before  the  railroads  turned  the  course 
of  trade.  Railroads  from  the  south 
reached  Concord  and  Portsmouth  in 
1840,  Durham  in  1841,  Epsom  in 
1869,  Lee  in  1874.  The  completion 
of  the  Concord  and  Portsmouth  rail- 
road in  1852  ended  the  Turnpike's 
through  travel.  The  great  Piscataqua 
Bridge  was  sold  soon  after  for  only 
$2,000.  When  six  hundred  feet  of  it 
were  carried  away  by  the  ice,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1855,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  repairing,  and  the  remaining 
portion  was  removed. 

In  1850  coaches  were  running  be- 
tween Concord  and  Durham,  and 
probably  Portsmouth.  In  the  sixties 
the  line  east  of  Northwood  had  been 
diverted  to  Newmarket.  After  the 
opening  of  the  Suncook  Valley  rail- 
road, the  coach  did  not  run  west  of 
that,  and  the  Turnpike  became  useful 
chiefly  as  the  main  street  and  outlet 
of  Northwood. 

In  1891  a  substitute  road,  about 
four  miles  long,  by  Suncook  Lake, 
was  opened,  to  avoid  the  hills  in 
Epsom.  Since  the  development  of 
auto  travel  the  whole  line  has  been 
recovering  something  of  its  old  impor- 
tance. Most  of  it  will  sometime  be 
included  in  a  state  boulevard  from 
Concord  to  Dover. 
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IN  TULIP  LAND 


A  New  and  Most  Unique  Use  for  Tulips 

By  Maude  Gordon-Roby 


Have  you  ever  been  to  Tulip  Land? 
No?  Then  suppose  we  chat  a  few 
minutes  about  that  strange  and  most 
delightful  country  across  the  sea, 
where  the  gardeners  still  wear  their 
wooden  shoes  as  they  pass  up  and 
down  the  neat  gravel  paths,  tending 
their  flowers,  famous  the  world  over 
for  their  gorgeous  color. 

Holland  is  justly  noted  for  its  art, 
its  flowers  and  its  cleanliness.  We 
might  talk  for  days  upon  the  subject 
of  Dutch  art,  and  then  find  we  had  not 
adequately  covered  the  ground.  Or 
we  might  endeavor  to  fathom  the 
reasons  for  the  exacting  rules  of  the 
household,  which  require  the  maids 
to  wash  the  outside  of  the  front  doors 
— those  wonderfully  handsome  doors, 
by  the  way — and  also  to  scrub  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  house. 

But,  instead,  let  us  just  talk  of  the 
flowers,  like  bits  of  the  rainbow  spread 
out  on  the  earth.  Such  is  a  flower 
garden  in  Holand.  And  the  tulips, 
how  exquisite  they  are! 

One  of  the  chief  industries  in  Hol- 
land is  the  raising  of  this  bulb.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  are  shipped  every 
year  to  foreign  lands.  But,  how 
would  you  like  to  dig  up  your  tulip 
bed  and  eat  the  bulbs?  Just  cook  in 
the  same  way  as  you  would  cauli- 
flower. It  would  seem  a  bit  out  of 
the  ordinary,  wouldn't  it?  and  most 
of  us  would  prefer  to  go  on  in  the  same 
old  way  seeing  them  grow  and  blos- 
som and  mature.  However,  in  Tulip 
Land  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
serve  tulip  bulbs  on  the  table  as  a 
vegetable.  Here  is  an  old  and  valued 
recipe;  in  case  you  may  wish  to  try  it, 
rest  assured  of  success  in  your  at- 
tempts. 

"  The  Seedy  Buds  of  the  Tulips." 

*'In  the  spring  (about  the  beginning 
of  May),  the  flowering  leaves  of  tulips 
fall  away,  and  there  remains  within 


them  the  end  of  the  stalk,  which  in 
time  will  turn  to  seed. 

''Take  the  seedy  end,  then  very  ten- 
der, and  pick  from  it  the  little  excres- 
cences about  it  and  cut  into  pieces. 
Boil  these  gently  till  done,  as  you 
would  any  vegetable  of  like  consis- 
tency, say  for  instance,  peas,  and 


The  clump,  clump  of  their  heavy  wooden  shoes 
may  be  heard  alon«  the  gravel  path,  as  the  Dutch 
flonst  and  his  wife  tend  their  flowers. 


serve  with  a  dressing.  You  will  find 
them  very  palatable,  and  very  sa- 
vory." 

As  the  custom  of  serving  tulips  has 
now  fallen  into  disuse  with  the  ad- 
vent of  a  foreign  market  for  the  bulbs, 
another  custom  quite  as  unique  has 
taken  its  place.  This  year  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  flour  in  Holland,  and 
not  to  be  without  their  bread  these 
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thrifty  people  are  grinding  up  tulip 
bulbs  and  mixing  them  with  wheaten 
flour. 

Today  you  may  purchase  tulip 
bread  in  Holland,  and  those  who  have 


partaken  aflSrm  that  it  is  delicious 
and  inexpensive,  and — who  knows — it 
may  be  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  an 
industry  which  will  entirely  change 
the  flour  market  of  the  world. 


PARADISE 

A  Poem  for  Memorial  Day. 
By  Maude  Gordon-Roby 

"There  are  no  dead."   The  friends  we  love  so  dear, 
Altho*  to  earthbound  eyes  are  passed  from  here 
Have  but  outgrown  a  weary  dress  of  pain; 
They're  all  alive  and  we  shall  meet  again. 
For  life  is  just  a  journey,  that  I  ween. 
Where  many  travel  slowly  as  we've  seen, 
'Till  old  they  grow  with  friends  along  the  way; 
While  others  leave  in  infancy,  at  play. 
They  wave  "good-bye"  and  with  a  smile  are  gone. 
O  Heart  of  mine,  I  cannot  be  forlorn 
If  they  are  first  to  reach  that  Outward  Gate; 
Nay,  lil  rejoice  that  loved  ones  now  await 
My  coming  where  the  roses  do  not  fade, 
And  where  there  are  no  tears!    Fm  not  afraid; 
And  when  at  length  for  me  that  Gate  shall  swing, 
Exultantly  my  soul  shall  upward  wing. 
Up,^up  through  star-dust  and  the  night  Til  rise, 
Strtiight  on  to  God,  and  Home  and  Paradise! 


'    A  IS'EW-BORN  DAY 
By  L.  J.  H.  Frost 

The  morning  dawns;  a  new-born  day 

Has  come  for  you  and  me; 
Perhaps  the  last  brief  day  on  earth 

We  each  shall  ever  see. 

Then  let  the  day  begin  with  prayer 

And  praise  to  Him  above, 
Who  kept  U8  through  the  hours  of  night 

Encircled  by  His  love. 

And  let  us  humbly  ask  of  Him 

Guidance  upon  life's  way; 
That  we  may  never  soil  with  sin 

A  stainless,  new-bom  da3^ 

But  with  a  doubtless  faith  in  Him 
Pursue  life's  checkered  way; 

Until  the  dawn  shall  usher  in 
Heaven's  bright  eternal  day. 
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MAY  BLOSSOMS 


By  Amy  J.  Dolloff 

A  shower  of  petals  from  the  apple  tree, 
And  all  the  glorious  past  comes  back  to  me. 
O  sunshine  of  the  May!    Your  golden  light 
Than  old-time  blissful  joys  is  not  more  bright. 
O  petals,  white  and  pink,  soft  floating  down! 
Your  fragrance  was  the  perfect  year's  rich  crown. 

A  shower  of  petals  from  the  apple  tree 
And  all  my  sorrow  comes  anew  to  me. 
The  sunshine  golden  mocks  me  with  its  light. 
When  those  we  love  are  gone,  no  day  is  bright. 
Yon  petals  wafted  by  the  breeze's  wave 
Seem  like  the  last  flowers  falling  in  a  grave. 

0  memories — ^that  set  the  heart  aglow! 
Realities — that  pile  it  deep  with  snow! 
You  all  are  mine — all  in  my  soul  have  place 
While  apple  blossoms  brush  against  my  face. 
Fall  fast,  sweet  petals!   Cover,  soothe  me  so 
That  for  one  moment  I  forget  the  woe. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


WOODBURY   E.  CORSON 
Woodbiny  E.  Cmon,  for  the  last  ten  years 
city  electrician  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  died  in 
that  city  May  6, 1916. 

He  was  bom  in  Milton,  N.  H.,  March  25, 
1862.  He  commenced  life  as  a  mill  spinner, 
after  concluding  his  school  days;  was,  later, 
a  stationary  fireman,  and  afterward  was  en- 
nged  with  the  Essex  Electric  and  Power 
Company  of  Haverhill  as  engineer  and  electri- 
cian. Subsequently  he  became  electrician 
for  the  Boston  St^im  &  Power  Co.,  but  soon 
returned  to  Haverhill  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Haverhill  Electric  Company,  holding  the 
position  twelve  years,  till  his  appointment  as 
city  dectrician. 

He  was  a  Mason,  Ki^ight  Templar  and 
Shriner,  and  connected  with  other  organiza- 
tions. He  is  survived  by  a  wife,  who  was 
MiflB  Lena  Denmson  of  Bangor,  Me.,  with 
two  married  daughters  and  a  son. 

SILAS  C.  STONE 
Silas  Call  Stone,  bom  in  Webster,  N.  H. 
eij^ty  four  years  ago,  died,  April  19,  1915,  at 
his  home,  54  Mt.  Vernon  Street  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.  He  was  educated  at  Northfield,  now 
Tilton  Academy,  and  commenced  teaching  at 
Westboro,  Mass.  He  was  afterwards  simi- 
lariy  engaged  in  Watertown  and  Newton,  and 


later  in  Boston,  where  he  served  first  as  sub* 
master  of  the  Chapman  School  in  East  Boston, 
then  of  the  Lewis  School  in  Roxbury.  When 
the  Sherwin  School  opened  in  Roxbury  in 
1871,  he  became  its  master.  In  1885  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Hyde  School,  and  there 
remained  till  his  retirement  five  years  ago, 
when  he  was  regarded  as  the  dean  of  Boston 
grammar  school  masters,  some  of  his  pupils 
being  grandchildren  of  his  early  ones. 

He  married,  in  1854,  Julia  A.  Pattee  of 
Goflfstown,  N.  H.,  who  died  in  1887.  Twa 
vears  later  he  married  Mrs.  Caroline  Hinckly 
Blake,  who  survived  him,  with  three  children 
by  his  first  marriage — Alaric  Stone,  a  master 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  Miss  Abbie 
Stone,  principal  of  a  Philadelphia  cooking 
school,  and  Mrs.  Phihp  D.  Sturtivant. 

HON.  URBAN  A.  WOODBURY 
Hon.  Urban  A.  Woodbury,  governor  of  Ver- 
mont  from  1894  to  1896,  who  died  at  his  home 
in  Burlington,  April  15,  1915,  was  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  bom  in  the  town  of  Acworth, 
July  11,  1838,  but  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Vermont  in  childhood. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
Academy  of  Morristown,  and  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1859,  but  his 
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profeesional  career  was  interrupted  by  the 
Civil  War,  he  enlisting  in  the  Second  Vermont 
Volunteer  Regiment,  going  out  as  a  sergeant 
in  Company  H.  He  lost  his  right  arm  in  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  was  shortly  paroled  and  dis- 
charged. He  a^in  enlisted  in  November, 
1863;  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Elev- 
enth Regiment  and  served  through  the  war, 
till  March,  1865.  Returning  to  Vermont,  he 
located  in  Burlington,  engaged  in  practice,  and 
&ially  entered  pohtical  life.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  aldermen,  mayor  of 
Burlington  in  1886-86;  later  a  state  senator 
and  president  of  the  senate;  lieutenant  gover- 
nor in  1888-90,  and  governor  in  1894-96.  He 
was  commander  of  the  Vermont  Department, 
G.  A.  R.,  in  1900. 

On  February  12,  1860,  he  married  Paulme 
L.  Darling  of  Elmore,  Vt. 

DR.  GARDNER  C.  HILL 
Gardner  C.  Hill,  long  a  leading  physician  of 
Cheshire  County,  and  one  or  the  most  prom- 
inent and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Keene,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city,  on  Friday,  April  30, 
after  a  long  illness. 

Doctor  Hill  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Winchester,  bom  March  20,  1829,  having, 
therefore,  attained  the  age  of  eighty-six  years, 
and  remaining  well  and  active  up  to  the 
time  of  his  &al  illness.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  Winchester,  at 
Mount  Caesar  Seminary,  Swanzey,  and 
Vermont  Academy,  at  Saxtons  River,  and 
graduated  from  the  Vermont  Medical  Col- 


lege, at  Castleton  in  1856.  Subsequ^tly, 
in  1866,  he  took  a  postgraduate  course  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  CoUege.  Meanwhile  he 
had  taught  school  extensively.  He  com- 
menced practice  in  Warwick,  Mass.,  in  1857, 
renuuning  ten  years,  and  located  in  Keene  in 
1867,  continuing  there  through  life. 

A  RepubUcan  in  poUtics,  he  became  active 
in  pubhc  affairs;  was  a  member  three  yeare, 
and  president  of  the  Keene  common  council, 
two  years;  a  commissioner  for  Cheshire 
County  three  years,  and  treasurer  two  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Keene  bosurd  of 
education  for  twenty-five  years,  having  served 
ten  years  in  Warwick  in  the  same  capacity. 
He  was  for  seven  years  Keene^s  city  physician, 
and  Cheshire  County  ph)rsician  five  years. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  Keene 
board  of  examining  surgeons,  for  the  United 
States  government,  and  affiliated  with  the 
Cheshire  County,  Connecticut  River  and 
New  Hampshire  Medical  societies;  also  long 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Elliot  City  Hos- 
pital in  Keene.  He  had  been  president  of 
the  Keene  Savings  Bank  since  April  1,  1897. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  a  true  Christian  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  serving  his  fellow  men  pro- 
fessionally and  otherwise  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  regardless  of  all  thoughts  of  reward, 
except  in  a  sense  of  duty  done.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  local  and  professional 
history  and  wrote  much  for  publication. 

He  married,  in  1856,  Rebecca  F.  Howard  of 
Walpole,  who  died  in  1893.  In  1894,  he  married 
Carrie  F.  Hut  chins  of  Keene,  who  survives  him. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  NOTE 


This  issue  of  the  Granite  Monthly,  pre- 
viously announced  as  a  double  number  for 
May  and  June,  has  far  outgrown  its  pre- 
scribed limits,  and  is  nothing  less  than  a  sex- 
tuple number,  including  nearly  two  hundred 
psiges  of  text  and  nearly  as  many  illustrations, 
making  it  by  far  the  largest  and  most  exten- 
sively illustrated  issue  of  any  magazine  ever 
printed  in  the  state,  and  probably  in  the 
United  States,  if  advertising  pages  are  not 
taken  into  account.  It  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  One  hundred  fiftieth  Anni- 
versary Celebration,  and  the  professional 
and  business  life  of  the  Capital  City.    It  is 


a  fact  of  no  little  interest  that  herein  are 
presented  more  portraits  of  Concord  people, 
than  were  ever  presented  before  in  any  one 
publication,  and  more  than  are  ever  likely 
to  be  again,  thus  making  it  of  special 
value  as  a  Concord  Souvenir  aside  from  its 
historical  value.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  Rum- 
ford  Printing  Company  to  add,  that  the  work 
upon  this  edition,  completed  from  first  to 
last  in  less  than  twenty  days,  amidst  the 
pressure  of  a  mass  of  other  work,  could  be 
duplicated  bv  no  other  printing  house  in 
New  England.  This  also  is  to  the  credit 
of  Concord. 
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HOPKINTON  CELEBRATION 

The  Old  Town  Observes  its  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth' 

Anniversary 


Prominent  among  the  several  New 
Hampshire  towns  combining  their  Old 
Home  Day  observance,  this  year, 
with  their  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary celebration,  is  the  good  old 
Merrimack  County  town  of  Hopkin- 
ton,  once  the  rival  of  Concord  in  bus- 
iness importance,  as  well  as  in  the 
candidacy  for  the  location  of  the 
state  capital,  in  which  latter  it  might 
have  been  successful,  as  is  reputed, 
had  one  of  its  own  citizens  been  faith- 
ful to  its  interests.  However,  it 
remains  a  goodly  town;  is  peopled  by 
loyal,  enterprising  citizens,  all  the 
year  round,  and  is  the  summer  home 
of  many  more  who  find,  in  its  healthy 
atmosphere  and  amid  its  beautiful 
scenery,  an  ideal  vacation  resbrt. 

Hoptanton  was  originally  granted 
by  the  provincial  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, January  16,  1735,  being 
Number  5  in  a  "line  of  towns''  laid 
out  between  the  Merrimack  and 
Connecticut  rivers.  The  proprietors 
were  mostly  citizens  of  Hopkinton, 
Mass.,  and  the  grant  was  subsequently 
called  "New  Hopkinton,"  till  its 
incorporation  by  the  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire,  January  11,  1765,  as 
Hopkinton.  Just  when  or  by  whom 
the  first  settlement  was  made  is  not 
definitely  determinable,  but  tradition 
has  it  that  one  Joseph  Potter  was  the 
first  actual  settler,  locating  here  early 
in  1737.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
proprietors,  held  in  the  township, 
occurred  October  19,  1738,  at  the 
house  of  Henry  Mellen,  Joseph 
Haven  being  moderator,  and  Henry 


Mellen,  clerk,  who  was  also  made 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  lay  out 
highways,  among  those  ordered  being 
one  from  Rumford  (Concord)  line  to 
the  "meeting  house  spot"  (no  church 
had  been  built,  but  a  site  had  been 
located)  and  another  to  the  Contoo- 
cook  river,  "on  the  west  side  of  the 
meeting-house  hill." 

The  settlement  proceeded  with 
reasonable  rapidity,  so  that,  in  less 
than  forty  years,  in  1775,  there  were 
1,085  inhabitants  in  the  town,  most 
of  whom  were,  of  course,  engaged  in 
agriculture,  though  in  later  years  the 
ejdcellent  water-power  at  Contoocook 
and  West  Hoplanton  was  developed, 
and  various  manufacturing  enter- 
prises engaged  in,  especially  after  the 
advent  of  the  railroad,  in  1850. 

Hopkinton  has,  in  fact,  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural towns  in  the  state.  The  soil  is 
generally  strong  and  productive,  and 
though  the  surface  is  uneven,  most  of 
the  land  is  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  and  best 
known  farmers  of  the  state  have  been 
Hopkinton  men,  the  late  Joseph 
Barnard  and  James  M.  Connor  being 
notable  examples.  Stock-breeding, 
dairying  and  fruit-growing  have  been 
leading  specialties,  and  the  two  latter 
are  yet  extensively  pursued.  George 
M.  Putnam's  "Mt.  Putney  Dairy," 
for  instance,  has  a  wide  reputation, 
and  Robert  T.  Gould,  of  "Gould  Hill 
Farm,"  although  not  confined  to  that 
branch,  has  been  especially  successful 
as  a  fruit-grower.    Mr.  Gould,  by  the 
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way,  is  a  descendant,  in  the  fifth  gen- 
eration, from  Joseph  Gould  of  Hop- 
kinton,  Mass.,  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors, whose  five  sons  settled  in  this 
town.  Of  these  Gideon,  the  eldest, 
settled  on  Beech  Hill.  Among  his 
descendants  are  Alfred  J.  Gould  of 
Newport,  and  the  editor  of  the  Gran- 
ite Monthly.  Moses  located  on 
Gould  Hill,  and  from  him  Robert  T. 
descended,  through  Moses,  Jr.,  and 
Captain  Charles.  Frank  Cressy,  presi- 
dent of  the  Concord  Board  of  Trade  is 
also  a  descendant  of  Moses;  while 


Mention  of  Daniel  Webster  sug- 
gests the  fact  that  many  lawyers  of 
prominence  have  been  Hopkinton 
men.  The  town  was  once  included  in 
Hillsborough  County,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  shire  town  jointly  with 
Amherst,  which  made  It  a  desirable 
location  for  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Baruch  Chase,  John  Harris, 
Matthew  Harvey  and  Horace  Chase, 
all  eminent  in  their  profession,  were 
Hopkinton  lawyers,  though  none  of 
them  natives  of  the  town.  John 
Harris  was  much  in  public  life;  was 


Early  Home  of  Grace  Fletcher 


Edna  Dean  Proctor,  the  poetess,  is  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Elias,  another 
of  the  Gould  brothers. 

No  church  was  erected  in  Hopkin- 
ton till  1766,  although  the  first  min- 
ister. Rev.  James  Scales,  was  settled 
in  1757.  Rev.  Elijah  Fletcher,  father 
of  Grace  Fletcher  who  was  the  wife  of 
Daniel  Webster,  was  the  minister  from 
1773  till  1786.  The  house  in  which  he 
dwelt,  and  in  which  his  daughter  was 
born  (January  16,  1782),  is  still  stand- 
ing, but  the  old  church,  which  was 
standing  in  a  dilapidated  condition  a 
few  years  since,  has  disappeared. 


solicitor  for  Hillsborough  County, 
Judge  of  Probate  for  both  Hills- 
borough and  Merrimack,  and  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire.  Matthew 
Harvey,  a  native  of  Sutton,  who  spent 
most  of  his  professional  life  in  Hop- 
kinton, was  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, governor  of  the  state,  and  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court. 
Horace  Chase,  a  native  of  Unity,  who 
studied  with  Matthew  Harvey,  and 
practiced  in  Hopkinton  many  years, 
held  many  town  offices,  and  was 
Judge  of  Probate  many  years,  and 
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compiled  and  published  the  Probate 
Directory.  He  was  particularly  ac- 
tive and  eminent  in  Free  Masonry. 
Hamilton  E.  Perkins,  though  exten- 
sively engaged  in  other  business,  was 
an  able  lawyer  in  practice  for  several 
years,  but  was  finally  made  Judge  of 
Probate  and  removed  to  Concord,  as 
did  Judges  Harvey  and  Chase.  Most 
prominent  among  the  later  lawyers 
of  the  town,  was  Herman  W.  Greene, 
a  native  of  Hopkinton,  son  of  Her- 
man H.  Green-,  who  practiced  for 
some  years  in  Boston,  but  finally 


and  Concord,- was  Judge  of  Probate 
for  Merrimack  County  and  postmas- 
ter of  Concord;  Clinton  W.  Stanley  of 
Manchester,  long  eminent  in  practice 
and  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Alpheus  R.  Brown, 
long  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  residing  in  Lowell 
and  Somerville,  and  Moses  T.  Clough 
of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Many  prominent  clergymen  have 
been  born  in  Hopkinton,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  having  been  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Carlton  Chase,  long  bishop 


House  Built  by  Gideon  Gould  Before  the  Revolution,  on  Beech  HUl 


located  in  his  native  town.  He  served 
in  the  legislature,  was  for  five  years 
solicitor  of  Merrimack  county,  and 
held  various  town  offices.  He  was  a 
vigorous  speaker,  and  often  heard  on 
the  stump.  He  was  twice  married, 
his  first  wife  being  Frances  Adaline 
Willard,  who  died  leaving  one  son — 
Willard  T.  Subsequently  he  mar- 
ried Anstis  Irene  Clark,  by  whom  he 
is  survived,  his  death  occurring  March 
1,  1896. 

Among  lawyers  born  in  Hopkinton 
and  practicing  elsewhere,  were  War- 
ren Clark,  who  practiced  in  Henniker 


of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  New 
Hampshire,  born  January  20,  1794, 
son  of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Currier) 
Chase.  Others  of  distinction  include 
Rev.  Franklin  W.  Fisk,  an  eminent 
clergyman  and  instructor,  who  be- 
came president  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  1887;  Rev.  Horace 
F.  Brown,  at  one  time  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Conference  of  Bap- 
tist Ministers;  Rev.  Clarion  H.  Kim- 
ball, and  Rev.  Charles  E.  Harrington, 
D.  D.,  the  historian  of  the  day  for 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary celebration. 
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Hopkinton^s  first  physician  was 
John  Clement  who  located  on  Putney 
Hill,  and  gained  a  wide  practice  and 
much  popularity.  He  was  followed 
by  a  line  of  worthy  successors,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  the  oldest 
resident  physician  now  being  Dr. 
George  C.  Blaisdell  of  Contoocook. 
Many  sons  of  Hopkinton  abroad,  have 
been  or  are  engaged  in  the  medical 
profession,  the  most  noted  of  all, 
perhaps,  having  been  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Gage,  long  a  leading  phy- 
sician of  Concord. 

N  Hopkinton  has  always  ranked  high 
from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
It  was  in  Hopkinton  Village  that 


patronage,  but  was  finally  succeeded 
by  a  town  high  school,  located  in  that 
village. 

Hopkinton  has  had  its  full  share 
of  influence  in  public  affairs,  and 
been  creditably  represented  in  all 
branches  of  the  state  government. 
It  has  had  but  one  governor— Mat- 
thew Harvey — but  another  came  of 
Hopkinton  stock,  Anthony  Colby  of 
New  London,  whose  grandfather,  of 
the  same  name,  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  town.  It  has  had 
several  representatives  in  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  three  at  least  serving 
inside  of  a  single  quarter  of  a  centurj^ — 
Edward  D.  Burnham,  Grosvernor  A. 


View  of  Kearsanle  Mountain  from  Gould  Hill 


Master  John  0.  Ballard  kept  his 
famous  private  school,  at  which  a 
large  number  of  men  who  afterward 
became  successful  in  life  received  in- 
struction, the  school  continuing  for 
some  thirty  years  from  1816.  Hop- 
kinton Academy,  established  in  1827, 
continued  for  nearly  half  a  century 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  and 
ranked  at  one  time  among  the  best 
secondary  schools  in  the  state,  having 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  The  late  Prof.  Dyer  H. 
Sanborn,  one  of  the  most  famous 
educators  of  the  state,  was  its  princi- 
pal for  a  number  of  years.  In  1856 
an  academy  was  established  in  the 
village  of  Contoocook,  and  had  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  very  considerable 


Curtice  and  Walter  S.  Davis;  while 
no  less  than  ten  of  its  citizens  have 
served  in  the  State  Senate — Joshua 
Bailey,  Thomas  W.  Colby,  Matthew 
Harvey,  Bodwell  Emerson,  Nathaniel 
Knowlton,  Abram  Brown,  John  Burn- 
ham,  Walter  L.  Davis,  Arthur  J. 
Boutwell,  and  William  A.  Danforth, 
the  present  incumbent.  Its  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  generally  been  able  and 
at  times  most  influential,  especially  in 
the  earlier  days.  Matthew  Harvey 
was  Speaker  of  that  body  in  1818-20. 

Accustomed  to  the  bearing  and 
use  of  arms  during  the  early  years  of 
the  settlement,  of  necessity,  for  de- 
fence against  the  savages  who  made 
several  attacks  upon  them  before  the 
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Revolution,  killing  some  and  taking 
others  captive,  the  men  of  Hopkinton 
have  done  more  than  their  full  part 
in  every  emergency  when  military 
service  has  been  required  by  the 
country.  Twenty-seven  Hopkinton 
soldiers  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
more  than  a  hundred,  altogether,  were 
actively  in  the  service,  at  one  time  or 
another,  during  the  Revolution.  The 
patriotism  of  the  town  was  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  161 
of  its  male  citizens  over  21  years  of 
age  were  signers  of  the  famous  "  Asso- 


Commodore  Perkins 
The  most  distinguished  son  of  Hop- 
kinton unquestionably,  was  that  gal- 
lant officer  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
Commodore  George  Hamilton  Per- 
kins, son  of  Judge  Hamilton  Eliot 
and  Clara  Bartlett  (George)  Perkins, 
born  October  20,  1836.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Hopkinton,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  and  man  of  affairs,  resid- 
ing many  years  at  Contoocook  where 
he  had  a  fine  old  homestead  and  one 
of  the  best  farms  in  the  county. 
Young  George  H.  received  his  pre- 


Blrthplace  of  Commodore  George  H.  Perkine,  Contoocook 


ciation  Test."  Few  towns  in  the 
state  had  as  many  men  enrolled  in  the 
service  in  the  War  of  1812,  as  did 
Hopkinton,  and  the  response  to  the 
call  for  defenders  of  the  Union,  in 
1861-5,  was  no  less  hearty  and  spon- 
taneous. It  may  properly  be  said, 
moreover,  that  no  two  New  Hamp- 
shire men  rendered  more  signal  and 
eflScient  service  in  the  Civil  War 
than  those  distinguished  sons  of 
Hopkinton,  Brigadier  General  Joab 
N.  Patterson  and  Commodore  George 
H.  Perkins,  in  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  republic  respectively. 


liminary  education  in  the  Hopkinton 
and  Gilmanton  Academies,  and  under 
a  private  tutor,  till  his  entrance  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, in  October,  1851,  to  which  he 
had  been  given  an  appointment, 
through  Congressman  Charles  H. 
Peaslee,  and  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1856. 

After  several  brief  periods  of  serv- 
ice on  different  vessels  and  various 
expeditions  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
the  Newfoundland  fishing  fields,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  South  America, 
he  was,  in  1858,  appointed  acting 
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master  and  served  on  the  Sabine  at 
Montevideo,  and  on  the  Sumter  on  a 
cruise  on  the  African  coast.  He  was 
promoted  master,  September  5,  1859, 
and  lieutenant  February  2,  1861,  and 
ordered  to  the  Cayuga^  on  which  he 
was  second  in  command.  This  vessel 
was  made  the  flag  ship,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Perkins,  as  pilot,  led  the  first 
division  of  gunboats  in  the  famous 
passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  April  24,  1862,  the  Cayuga 
receiving  the  first  fire,  passing  under 
the  walls  of  Fort  St.  Philip  and  sink- 
ing the  Confederate  steamer,  Gover- 


ordered  north,  but  voluntarily  as- 
sumed command  of  the  monitor, 
ChickasaWy  in  the  battle  of  Mobile 
Bay,  where  he  captured  the  Con- 
federate armored  ram,  Tennessee, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
reduction  of  Forts  Powell,  Gaines  and 
Morgan.  He  was  superintendent  of 
ironclads  at  New  Orleans,  in  1865-6; 
executive  officer  of  the  Lackawanna, 
in  the  Pacific,  1866-9  and  in  the 
ordnance  department  at  the  Boston 
Navy  yard,  1869-71.  He  was  pro- 
moted commander,  January  19,  1871, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 


Street  View  In  Contoocook 


nor  Moore,  and  the  ram,  Marmssas, 
On  the  following  morning  it  led  the 
fleet  up  the  river  and  received  the 
surrender  of  New  Orleans,  Captain 
Bailey  and  Lieutenant  Perkins  walk- 
ing alone  and  unattended  to  the  city 
hall.  He  was  executive  officer  of  the 
Cayuga  from  October,  1862  to  June, 
1863,  having  been  promoted  lieuten- 
ant commander  December  31,  1862. 
In  June  and  July,  1863,  he  com- 
manded the  gunboat  New  London,  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  ran  the  batteries 
at  Port  Hudson  five  times.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  blockade  of  Sabine  Pass, 
and  was  in  blockade  duty  on  the 
Scioto  off  the  coast  of  Texas  from 
July,  1863  to  April,  1864,  when  he  was 


the  store-ship  Relief,  conveying  con- 
tributions to  the  French.  Subse- 
quently he  was  on  duty  at  Boston  as 
ordnance  officer  and  lighthouse  in- 
spector. He  commanded  the  Ashuelot 
of  the  Asiatic  squadron  1879-81; 
commanded  the  torpedo  station  at 
Newport,  R.  L,  in  1882,  March  10, 
of  which  year,  he  was  promoted  cap- 
tain. He  commanded  the  Hartford  of 
the  Pacific  station,  1885-86.  He  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  October  1, 
1891;  and  was  promoted  commodore 
on  the  retired  list.  May  9,  1896,  for 
distinguished  services  during  the  re- 
bellion. He  married,  September  12, 
1870,  Anna  Minot  Weld,  daughter  of 
William  F.  Weld  of  Boston.   He  died 
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in  Boston,  October  28,  1899,  leaving 
a  daughter,  Isabel  Weld — now  Mrs. 
Larz  Anderson  of  Brookline,  Mass. 

Commodore  Perkins  was  a  loyal 
son  of  New  Hampshire,  and  spent  no 
little  time,  in  his  later  years,  within 
its  borders,  having  developed  a  beau- 
tiful country  estate  in  the  town  of 
Webster,  not  far  from  his  birthplace, 
where  the  breeding  of  fine  horses,  for 
which  he  had  a  fondness,  was  a  special 
diversion. 

An  heroic  statue  of  the  Commo- 


Hampshire  villages.  Its  wide  and 
splendidly  shaded  Main  street  and 
fine  old  houses  are  the  admiration  of 
all  who  pass  that  way.  There  were 
many  spacious  and  substantial  resi- 
dences built  in  town,  outside  the  vil- 
lage, many  of  which  are  now  occupied 
as  summer  homes  by  former  residents 
or  other  people,  while  elegant  modern 
homes  have  been  erected  by  others, 
who  have  found  the  town  a  most 
desirable  vacation  resort.  Of  the 
latter  class  is  the  fine  summer  home 


BftptiBt  Episcopal 
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dore,  a  gift  to  the  state,  from  his 
daughter,  stands  at  the  west  front  of 
the  State  House  in  Concord. 


Hopkinton  Village,  where,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  but  for  the  defection 
of  one  of  the  town's  own  leading  citi- 
zens, the  permanent  capital  of  the 
state  might  have  been  established, 
was  hot  only  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  importance  a  century 
ago,  and  later,  but  remains  to  the 
present  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  attractive  of  our  old-time  New 


erected  in  the  village  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  by  Horace  Gair  Chase,  a 
son  of  Judge  Horace  Chase,  long  a 
successful  business  man  of  Chicago, 
who  died  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  which 
is  still  held  by  the  family.  Louis  M. 
Grant,  a  Chicago  lawyer,  son-in-law 
of  Mr.  Chase,  has  also  recently  built, 
on  Gould's  Hill,  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent view,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  substantial  summer  homes  in 
the  state.  Many  people  who  have 
no  homes  of  their  own  in  the  town, 
come  here  for  their  vacations,  never- 
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theless,  and  are  well  cared  for  by 
those  who  find  the  business  of  enter- 
taining them  both  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable. The  "Mount  Lookout' 
House/'  on  the  slope  of  Putney's 
Hill  is  the  best  known  of  several  re- 
sorts patronized  by  this  class. 


At  the  annual  town  meeting  last 
March,  the  citizens  of  Hopkinton 
initiated  a  movement  for  a  fitting 
celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town.    On  motion  of  Mr. 


day.  Various  sub-committees  were 
named  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the 
work,  the  full  fist  of  committees  being 
as  follows: 

General  Committee 
Frank  I.  Morrill,  Chairman, 
Horace  J.  Davis, 
Willard  T.  Greene, 
George  M.  Putnam, 
J.  Arthur  Jones. 

Religious  Observance.  —  Rev. 
Lucian  Kimball,  Rev.  F.  M.  Buker, 
Rev.   E.   T.   Gough,   Rev.   C.  L. 


View  in  Hopkinton  Village 


Frank  I.  Morrill  it  was  voted  that 
such  celebration  be  held,  and  the 
sum  of  $500  was  appropriated  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  same.  A 
General  Committee  was  appointed  to 
take  full  charge  of  the  matter,  fix  the 
time  and  place  and  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements.  This  committee, 
after  due  consideration,  determined 
upon  Sunday  and  Monday,  August 
29  and  30,  as  the  days  for  the  celebra- 
tion, the  same  to  be  held  at  Hopkin- 
ton Village,  appropriate  religious  exer- 
cises being  held  on  Sunday,  and  the 
anniversary  exercises  proper  on  Mon- 


Snow,  George  Lord,  Mrs.  Delia  A. 
Bonahan. 

Invitations. — C.  C.  Davis,  Dr. 
Dodge,  James  0.  Straw,  Orren  Fuller, 
Miss  Carrie  Carr,  Joseph  Clough, 
Mrs.  Warren  Barton,  Robert  T. 
Gould,  Eben  F.  Dustin,  Miss  Rhoda 
F.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Chas.  Holmes,  Geo. 
E.  Barnard,  Edward  G.  Runnells, 
Henry  H.  Crowell,  Mary  Flanders, 
Elbridge  G.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Herman  W. 
Greene,  Miss  Ellen  Colby,  Mrs.  Alice 
Young,  Miss  L.  A.  C.  Stan  wood,  Mrs. 
Carlos  G.  Hawthorn,  Henry  D.  Dustin. 

Reception. — Dr.  Arthur  W.  Good- 
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speed,  Gen.  William  M.  Graham,  Sr.J 
Mrs.  Robert  Kimball,  Dr.  George  C. 
Blaisdell,  Mrs.  Mary  Clark  Darrach, 
Miss  Ellen  C.  Roberts,  Arthur  C. 
Huntoon. 

Refreshments. — Franklin  P.  John- 
son, Arthur  Colby,  Joseph  Derry, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Kimball,  Mrs.  Henry 
Eaton,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gueren,  Mrs. 
Noyes  Johnson,  Parker  Flanders. 

Music. — Mrs.  W.  T.  Green,  Mrs. 
Dexter  Ladd,  Mrs.  Vira  C.  Derry, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Barnard,  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Geo.  Butman,  Miss 
Gladys  L.  Davis,  Mrs.  Chas.  Dalby, 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Fisk,  Mrs.  Jessie  Johnson. 

Grounds. — Eugene  Dunbar,  Chas. 
A.  Mills,  Walter  F.  Hoyt,  Marl  D. 
Chase,  Frank  F.  Hoyt,  Lerman  R. 
Mills,  Frank  C.  Mills,  Ira  Putney. 

Decorations. — Herbert  J.  French, 
William  A.  Baker,  Will  C.  Russ,  Mrs. 
Kate  P.  Kimball,  Frank  L.  Flanders, 
Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Weston,  Mrs.  Mary 
Clark  Darrach,  Mrs.  Chas.  Kimball, 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Snow,  Leon  Kelley,  Joseph 
Tilton. 

Sports. — Samuel  Chase,  Chas. 
Preston,  Frank  H.  Reed,  Arthur  C. 
Call,  Benj.  C.  Wescott,  Byron  K. 


Phoio  by  Harold  M.  Render 

First  Panonage  In  Hopkinton 

On  Putney  HUl.   Taken  in  1806 


Symonds,  Joseph  A.  Wiggen,  Roy 
Kimball,  Arthur  E.  Dunbar,  Nathan- 
iel A.  Davis,  Wallace  H.  Tarbell, 
M.  D.,  Harley  Boutwell,  Roy  Emerson. 


Advertising. — Arthur  G.  Symonds, 
Herbert  W.  Kimball,  Arthur  J.  Bout-  / 
well,    Henry    Eaton,    Richard  B. 
Clough,  John  C.  Burnham,  Chas.  R. 
Putnam. 

Fire  Works  and  Salute. — Lewis. 


Bishop  Carlton  Chase 


A.  Nelson,  Hugh  T.  Skelley,  Chas.  C. 
Kimball,  E.  R.  Gueren,  John  F.  Carr. 

Grand  Army. — Frank  J.  Mudgett,. 
Geo.  M.  Barnard,  Lewis  H.  Dearborn^ 
H.  H.  Crowell,  Woodbury  Hardy. 

Parade. — Joseph  Derry,  Jack  Put- 
ney, Herbert  French,  Arthur  C. 
Huntoon,  Thomas  E.  Davis,  Dr. 
Wallace  Tarbell,  Harry  Dimon, 
Paul  Coolidge. 

The  various  committees  soon  got 
at  their  work  and,  under  the  capable 
and  energetic  direction  of  Chairman 
Morrill  of  the  General  Committee, 
had  the  plans  perfected  and  all  details 
arranged  in  due  season. 

Religious  Observance 
The  religious  exercises  on  Sunday 
were  held  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  opening  at  10.45  a.  m.,  the 
programme,  as  arranged,  being  as 
follows : 
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Bridge  at  Contoocook 


DOXOLOGY 

INVOCATION 

ANTHEM 
United  Church  Choiris 

SCRIPTURE  READING 
ANTHEM 
PRAYER 

Rev.  Mr.  Spiers,  formerly  of  Hopkinton, 
now  of  Virginia 

HYMN 
ADDRESS 
Rev.  Lucian  Kimball 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  TOWN 
Past,  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball 
Present,  Rev.  F.  M.  Baker 
Future,  Rev.  E.  T.  Gough 

HYMN 

BENEDICTION 


The  anniversary  programme,  for 
Monday,  August  30,  was  arranged  as 
follows: 

Salute  at  sunrise,  on  Mt.  Putney, 
near  the  Mt.  Putney  Garrison,  150 
guns. 

Civic  Parade,  Dr.  Wallace  Tarbell, 
Marshal;  Hopkinton  Band,  10  a.  m. 
Sports. 

Historical  Exercises,  in  front  of 
Town  Hall,  1  p.  m. 

Introductory  Address,  Chairman, 
Frank  I.  Morrill. 

Prayer,  Rev.  E.  T.  Gough,  pastor 
M.  E.  Church,  Contoocook. 

Historical  Address,  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Harrington,  D.  D.,  HolHston,  Mass. 


Music,  Hopkinton  Band. 

Short  addresses  by  other  speakers, 
including  Judge  Charles  R.  Corning, 
Levin  J.  Chase,  and  H.  H.  Metcalf, 
of  Concord,  and  George  Ira  Tarr  of 
Rockport,  Mass. 

Music,  Band. 

Continuation  of  sports  at  Chase's 
Field. 

A  concert,  by  Nevers*  full  band  of 
Concord  was  scheduled  for  the  even- 
ing, with  fireworks  in  Hopkinton 
Square,  the  concluding  music  being — 

''Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  IJght." 


New  Jerusalem  tHiurch,  Contoocook 

Following  is  the  Historical  Address 
by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Harrington,  D.  D.: 
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HISTORICAL  ADDRESS 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  takes  us  half- 
way back  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  at  Plymouth.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  beyond  that  would  bring  us  to 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher 
Columbus.  Such  a  discovery  could  but  stir 
the  sum  of  life  throughout  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom. On  the  one  hand  avarice  and  greed; 
and  on  the  other  ambition  and  a  desire  to 
extend  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  be  aroused. 
Men  of  action  and  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
with  such  virgin,  soil  challenging  their  cour- 
age, would  be  eager  to  found  new  families, 
and  acquire  landed  estates;  to  explore  new 
wildernesses  and  subdue  them;  to  establish 
new  states  and  govern  them. 

But  who  owned  this  new  land?  Perhaps 
the  Chinese,  whose  ancestors  were  driven 
across  the  Pacific  by  the  storms  that  swept 
it.  Perhaps  the  Asiatics  who  crossed  the 
narrow  waters  of  Behring's  Strait  in  search 
of  adventure.    Who  knows? 

The  people  found  in  the  new  world  by  the 
white  men  were  copper  colored,  long,  coarse, 
blackhaired  men  and  women,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  square  forehead,  deep-set, 
shining  eyes,  thick  lips  and  broad  nose — 
"whose  Doctor  was  Death  and  whose  hospi- 
tal was  the  grave."  These  they  called 
Indians. 

If  occupancy  gives  title,  then  were  these 
Indians  owners  of  the  new  world,  for  they 
possessed  the  continent  from  the  Arctic  seas 
to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Possibly,  too, 
this  continent  belonged  to  the  Indian  by 
conquest,  for  in  various  of  its  parts,  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  gulf,  the  white  man  found 
extensive  earth  works  evidently  thrown  up 
for  defence.  It  is  clear  that  before  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  came  here  in  the  Mayflower  or 
Columbus  touched  our  shores,  the  continent 
had  been  the  home  of  people  who  built 
cities,  spun  and  wove  cotton,  worked  in  gold, 
silver  and  copper  mines,  labored  in  fields  and 
organized  governments. "  And  yet  the  white 
men  paid  little  heed  to  titles  which  had  been 
acquired  by  conquest  and  confirmed  by  pos- 
session. They  claimed  title  because  their 
subjects  had  visited  the  new  shores  and 
taken  possession  in  their  sovereign's  name. 
They  claimed  the  coast  and  **all  the  land 
that  lay  behind  it  even  to  the  Pacific  sea. " 
With  a  title  no  better  supported,  King  James 


of  England  gave  away  territories  ten  times 
as  large  as  his  own  little  realm  at  home,  and 
drew  charters  which  extended  from  "sea  to 
sea  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. "  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  early 
history  of  New  Hampshire  knows  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  follow  the  line  of  grants  or 
patents  issued  to  the  first  settlers  than  to  find 
one's  way  through  an  Egyptian  maze  or  to 
solve  a  Chinese  puzzle.  He  must  give  up 
all  hope  of  being  consistent,  and  head  off  a 
line  here  and  take  up  another  somewhere 
else,  content  if  he  come  out  somewhere, 
having  made  a  kind  of  progress. 


Methodist  Church,  Gontoocook 


Professor  Sanborn  says:  "A  belt  extending 
from  Cape  Fear  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  Halifax  was  set  apart  by  James  I  in 
1606  to  be  colonized  by  two  rival  companies. " 
This  territory  was  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts:  one  called  North  Virginia,  ex- 
tending from  the  forty-first  to  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude;  the  other 
extending  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the 
thirty-eighth  degree  north  latitude,  called 
South  Virginia.  The  former  of  these  was 
granted  to  a  company  of  knights,  gentlemen 
and  merchants  from  the  West  of  England, 
called  the  Plymouth  Company;  the  southern 
part  was  granted  to  "noble  men,  gentlemen 
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and  merchants"  called  the  London  Com- 
pany. But  the  King  himself  claimed  that 
he  alone  was  the  real  sovereign  of  these  im- 
mense territories.  He  was  also  a  sort  of 
feudal  lord  because  he  expected  from  the 
inhabitants  homage  and  rent,  thus  granting 
lands  to  which  he  had  no  title  and  exacting 
rents  to  which  he  had  no  real  claim. 

Later,  in  November  1620,  the  Plymouth 
Colony  received  a  new  charter  granting  all 


territory  between  the  Merrimack  and  the 
Kennebec  Rivers  with  all  the  islands  within 
three  miles  of  the  coast.  Subsequently, 
Gorges  and  Mason  divided  their  grant: 
Gorges  taking  the  unoccupied  lands  east  of 
the  Piscataqua  River,  which  he  called  Maine; 
and  Mason  holding  the  rest  of  the  territory, 
together  with  what  he  had  obtained  by  & 
new  patent  from  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
which  he  named  New  Hampshire  in  honor 


i 


i 


Frank  I.  Morrill 

Chairman  General  Committee 


lands  between  the  fortieth  and  the  forty- 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  from  the 
latitude  of  Philadelphia  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  and  *'from  sea  to  sea. "  And  this  terri- 
tory was  called  "the  New  England  of 
America." 

In  1622,  Ferdinando  Gorges,  a  man  of 
superior  intellect  and  dauntless  courage,  and 
John  Mason,  at  one  time  governor  of  New- 
foundland, a  man  of  enterprise  and  zeal, 
obtained  by  grant  from  King  James,  the 


of  Hampshire  in  England  which  had  been 
his  home. 

These  two  men  had  experiences  which  are 
common  to  pioneers.  Their  hopes  came 
and  went;  they  brightened  and  faded.  It 
would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  follow  them 
through  their  alternations  of  sunshine  and 
shade.  But  as  we  have  seen  the  "New  Eing- 
land  of  America"  carved  out  of  the  continent 
and  the  colonies  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire cut  out  of  New  England,  we  shall  next 
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flee  the  colonies  divided  into  townsh'ps. 
Several  of  these  were  first  numbered,  then 
named.  For  example  the  town  of  Warner 
was  first  called  Nimiber  1 ;  and  the  town  of 
Henniker,  Number  6. 

The  Mason  claim  was  maintained  from 
1622  to  1691,  when  it  passed  by  purchase 
into  the  hands  of  one  named  Samuel  Allen. 
Nearly  fifty  years  after  this,*  one  of  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Mason,  John  Tufton  Mason, 
by  name,^8et  up  a  claim  to  his  ancestor's 
estate  and  successfully  defended  this  claim, 
and  in  1746  sold  out  to  twelve  leading  men 
of  Portsmouth  for  £1500. 

In  1715  a  township  was  incorporated  in 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  which  was 


this  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  people  from  that  town  chose  this  as  a 
place  of  settlement.  On  one  of  these  hills, 
called  Saddle  Hill,  was  the  birth-place  in 
1747  of  Daniel  Shay,  leader  of  what  is  known 
as  Shay's  rebellion.  The  founders  of  our 
Republic  had  declared  in  1776  that  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  men,  "it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  even  abolish 
that  government  and  to  institute  a  new 
government"  to  secure  these  rights.  The 
colonists  carried  on  a  great  war  for  seven 
years  to  defend  this  proposition,  and  they 
had  carried  on  that  war  successfully,  but 
when  peace  was  declared,  and  the  colonists 


Dam  at  Gontoocook 


called  Hopkinton  in  honor  of  Edward  Hop- 
kins, one  of  the  early  governors  of  Connecti- 
cut. This  town  is  situated  on  the  highest 
land  between  Boston  and  Wachusett  Moun- 
tain. It  was  from  this  township  that  the 
town  whose  anniversary  we  celebrate  today 
was  named.  That  we  may  the  better  appre- 
ciate the  character  of  the  men  from  whose 
loins  so  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  our 
Hopkinton  sprang,  I  devote  some  time  to  the 
history  of  thai  township. 

If  you  go  there  today,  the  people  will  give 
you  a  cordial  welcome,  and  point  out  to  you 
their  places  of  interest.  You  will  find  the 
surface  of  the  town  diversified  with  hills  and 
valleys  much  as  our  town's  surface  is,  and 


undertook  to  organize  such  a  new  govern- 
ment, they  found  they  had  no  easy  task  on 
hand.  How  to  make  the  national  govern- 
ment strong  and  yet  preserve  the  independ- 
ence or  the  rights  of  the  several  states,  did 
not  readily  appear  and  the  consequence  was 
that  one  day  they  would  have  one  nation 
with  thirteen  states  and  the  next  day  they 
would  have  thirteen  independent  states  and 
no  nation.  Moreover,  jealousies  existed 
between  the  several  states. 

A  heavy  debt  had  been  incurred  by  the 
war  for  independence,  and  there  was  no 
money  with  which  to  pay  this  debt.  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  levy  taxes.  It  could 
only  ask  and  urge  the  people  to  pay;  but 


Frank  I.  Mobbill,  chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  anniversary  celebration,  to  whose  enersetic  direc- 
tion its  success  is  largely  due,  was  bom  in  Hopkinton,  November  30,  1848,  the  son  of  George  W.  and  Laura  Ann 
(Bacon)  Morrill.  He  was  educated  in  the  puolic  schools,  Gontoocook  Academy,  New  Hampton  Institution,  and 
the  Boston  University  Law  School,  graduating  B.  L.  in  1873.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1874, 
and  practiced  his  profession  in  Boston  for  twelve  years,  when  he  removed  to  his  old  home  in  Gontoocook  where  he 
has  since  resided.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  has  served  as  moderator  and  supervisor;  was  a  representative  in 
1803;  has  been  twenty  yean  a  trustee  of  the  Hopkinton  Free  Public  Library,  and  was  postmaster  under  the  admin- 
istration  of  President  Taft. 
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they  were  too  jealous  of  Congress  to  heed  the 
request.  In  New  England  large  bodies  of 
men  assembled,  refusing  to  pay  their  taxes, 
and  even  threatening  to  overthrow  the  new 
government.  Moreover,  the  government 
was  accused  of  extravagance,  and  growing 
more  so;  court  expenses  increased;  lawyers 
fees  enlarged;  and  the  salaries  of  the  governor 


did  not  succeed.  And  yet,  as  Brown,  no 
doubt,  hastened  the  coming  of  freedom  by  his 
rash  act,  so  Shay  probably  helped  to  bring 
about  relief  from  the  oppressions  of  which  he 
and  so  many 'of  his  fellow-countrymen  com- 
plained, by  his  rebellion.  The  people  of  Hop- 
kinton,  Massachusetts,  will  also  point  out  to 
you  the  place  where  John  Young,  father  of  far- 


Rev.  Charles  E.  Haninftton,  D.  D. 

Historian  of  the  Day 


and  other  state  officials  added  to  the  burdens 
which  the  people  were  carrying.  Some  one 
said  that  "the  allegations  multiplied  and  the 
allegators  became  more  and  more  violent." 
And  the  famous  Daniel  Shay,  resident  of 
Hopkinton,  seeing  no  hope  in  the  courts,  tried 
to  stop  the  abuses  by  force,  as  John  Brown, 
the  abolitionist  and  hero  of  Ossawattomie 
tried  to  free  the  slaves  of  this  nation  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  in  1859.    But,  like  Brown,  Shay 


famed  Brigham  Young,  the  apostle  of  Mor- 
monism,  was  bom.  Here,  too,  were  the 
country  homes  of  Sir  Harry  Frankland  and  his 
friend,  Commissioner  Price,  to  which  Sir  Harry 
brought  the  fair  and  fascinating  Agnes 
Surriage  who  figured  as  a  real  heroine  in 
saving  the  life  of  her  lover,  who  was  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  a  church  destroyed  by  the 
great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1775.  And 
with  a  sort  of  pride  the  people  of  old  Hopkin- 
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ton  will  take  you  to  see  the  house  which 
once  stood  on  the  common,  as  a  school- 
house,  from  one  of  whose  windows  "the 
large  boys,"  according  to  a  custom  some- 
what common  in  those  days,  dropped  their 
teacher  into  a  snowbank,  the  teacher  who 
afterward  became  famous  as  a  preacher, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  On  this  same  com- 
mon, the  noted  evangelist,  George  White- 
field,  once  preached. 

The  town  is  beautiful  for  situation,  and 
for  many  years  furnished  interesting  subjects 
for  poets,  artists  and  novelists.  It  was  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  incidents  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe's  "Old  Town  Folks,"  and  its 
famous  Frankland  Hall,  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  its  natural  advantages,  its  fame  as 
a  health  resort,  brought  hosts  of  people  here 
on  annual  pilgrimages,  and  made  it  the  scene 
of  many  a  rout  and  revel  and  the  gathering 
of  brave  men  and  women. 

The  people  of  that  town  were  preeminently 
patriotic  from  the  very  beginning.  For  the 
West  Indian  expedition  of  1741,  eleven  men 
and  one  boy  marched  away,  not  like  the 
storied  men  who  "marched  up  the  hill  and 
then  marched  down  again,"  but  like  the  brave 
six  hundred  immortalized  in  Tennyson^s 
poem,  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
eleven  men  and  one  boy  marched  away— ^nd 
all  but  one  man  and  the  boy  marched  into 
the  jaws  of  death.  Twenty-six  men  were  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  war  of  1744.  In  the 
French  and  Indian  wars  of  1754-1763,  large 
nimibers  served  with  distinction;  from  1775 
to  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Coficord,  three 
companies  "armed  and  equipped  as  the  law 
requires"  were  kept  up  to  the  fighting  point, 
and  when  Paul  Revere  made  his  renowned 
midnight  ride,  these  men  true  and  trained 
marched  away  to  meet  the  emergency.  In 
1776,  when  the  voters  put  on  record  their 
position  respecting  the  mother  country,  they 
declared  themselves  unanimously  "independ- 
ent of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain."  In 
1812  the  town  furnished  its  full  quota  to 


fight  against  England;  in  1861-5  it  sent  425 
soldiers  or  sixteen  more  than  its  quota  to 
fight  for  "liberty  and  union."  So,  from  the 
days  of  Indian  troubles  to  the  last  war  of  the 
Republic,  its  record  for  patriotism  has  not 
been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  town  in  the 
state  or  in  the  country. 

Standing  on  the  highest  point  in  the  town, 
in  the  center  of  the  village,  and  looking  around, 
one  sees  numerous  towns  and  villages  and 
many  church  spires,  while  the  view  eastward 
stretches  away  to  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton 


Hon.  Abram  Brown 


and  over  and  beyond  them  to  the  gleaming 
waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

From  this  town  have  gone  forth  to  that 
top  where  Webster  said  there  was  "plenty  of 
room,"  manufacturers,  merchants  and  bank- 
ers who  have  been  a  credit  to  their  town, 
men  who  have  taken  conspicuous  places  in 
the  various  professions,  and  served  their 
town  and  state  and  nation  with  honor  and 
distinction.    We  may  well  point  with  satis- 


Rsv.  Charles  E.  Harrington,  D.  D.,  Historian  of  the  day.  though  a  native  of  Concord,  born  October  5.  1846. 
son  of  M oees  B.  and  Betsey  P.  (Moores)  Harrington,  removea  with  his  parents  to  Hopkinton  in  early  childhood, 
where  h^  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  Hopkinton  and  New  London  Academies.  He 
enipftged  for  some  time  in  teaching  and  was  principal  of  the  Farmington  and  Littleton  Hiah  Schools.  Subsequently 
he  decided  to  enter  the  Congregational  mimstry,  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  and  had 
his  first  pastorate  at  Lancaster,  1874  to  1878.  From  1878  to  1882  he  was  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church  in  Concord.  From  1882  to  1885  he  preached  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  for  a  number  of 
ytfars  following.  He  has  since  held  several  pastorates  outside  the  state,  his  last  service  being  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  He  served  for  a  time  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  18th  N.  H.  Regiment,  being  mustered  out  as  a  sergeant,  June 
13,  1865.  While  in  Concord  he  was  for  years  chaplain  in  the  N.  H.  N.  G.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1878,  and  that  of  D.  D.  from  Iowa  College  in  1889. 
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faction  and  pride  to  the  hills  of  Massachu- 
fietts  from  whence  has  come  our  strength. 

The  Great  and  General  Court  for  His  Maj- 
esty's Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  as- 
sembling in  May,  1736,  and  continuing  until 
December  31,  received  a  report  from  a  com- 
mittee of  both  houses,  on  certain  petitions  for 
townships  on  a  proposed  line  between  the 
Merrimack  and  Connecticut  rivers.  Novem- 
ber 24,  1736,  it  was  voted  by  this  court  that 

John  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  be 
fully  authorized  and  impowered  to  assemble 
and  convene  the  grantees  of  township  Num- 


town.  Putney's  Hill.  Other  hills  of  lower 
elevation  or  sections  of  these  higher  places 
were  named  Brier,  Emerson's,  Gages,  Kast, 
Rowell  and  Sugar  Hills.  Those  early  settlers 
found  a  fair-sized  river  flowing  through  the 
western  and  along  the  northern  part  of  their 
township  to  which  was  given  the  Indian 
name  Contoocook,  into  which  flowed  the 
water  from  many  brooks.  The  hiUs  and 
valleys  were  covered  with  forests  of  both 
hard  and  soft  wood,  many  trees  being  of 
stately  height  and  great  proportions.  Bears, 
wolves,  lynxes,  wildcats  and  panthers  roamed 


Summ«r  RMldence  of  H.  G.  Chase,  Hopkinton  Village 


ber  Five" — our  Hopkinton — ^to  chose  a  mod- 
erator, a  clerk  and  a  committee  to  allot  and 
divide  their  land. 

The  said  John  Jones  issued  a  call  in  due 
form  and  without  delay.  The  proprietors 
obeyed  the  call  and  transacted  the  necessary 
business.  And  thus  were  taken  the  first 
steps  for  the  legal  settlement  of  the  town 
whose  anniversary  we  are  observing.  When 
those  settlers  came  to  their  new  home  they 
found  a  surface  diversified  like  that  of  the 
town  from  which  they  had  emigrated.  On 
the  east  was  a  hill  which  was  named  Beech 
Hill;  in  the  southeast,  Dimond's  Hill;  in  the 
south,  Hoyt's  Hill,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 


these  forests  unharmed  and  unmolested  while 
moose  and  deer  furnished  meat  for  the  set- 
tlers' tables.  Birds  built  their  nests  and  sang 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees.  These  were 
divided  into  the  predaceous  birds,  like  the 
eagle,  hawk,  owl  and  crow,  and  the  harmless. 
Wild  turkey,  pigeon  and  grouse,  contributed 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  The  streams 
swarmed  with  fish.  Pike,  perch  and  trout 
were  taken  in  great  numbers;  sturgeon  were 
abundant,  and,  especially  in  the  spawning 
season,  salmon  and  shad  were  very  plentiful. 
Snakes  and  other  kinds  of  reptiles  were  numer- 
ous, the  only  venomous  kind  being  the  rattler. 
No  doubt  this  was  more  frequently  spoken 
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about  than  seen  and  yet,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1740,  twenty-five  years  before  the  town  was 
mcorporated,  it  was  voted  to  pay  eight  shil- 
lings per  day  to  those  who  spent  their  time 
killing  such  snakes  in  town. 

We  commonly  think  of  the  greatest  perils 
of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  as  arising 
from  the  Indians,  and  many  of  them  were 
from  this  source,  as  any  trustworthy  history 
of  the  development  of  the  English  Colonies 
will  show.  But  the  Indians  were  by  no  means 
the  only  people  against  whom  the  Colonists 
were  obliged  to  protect  themselves.  The 
Indians  whom  the  Pilgrims  first  met  were 
friendly.  The  first  word  the  white  man  at 
Plymouth  heard  the  red  man  say  was,  "Wel- 
come!" It  was  the  salutation  of  Samoset  in 
the  name  of  Massasoit,  his  chief.  And  the 
treaty  of  peace  then  signed  lasted  fifty  years. 
It  was  not  until  Massasoit  died  that  trouble 
broke  out  with  the  Indians,  and  the  white 


man  fortified  his  house  with  palisades,  carried 
his  gun  with  him  when  he  went  to  the  field 
to  work,  and  when  he  went  to  the  meeting- 
house to  worship. 

It  was  the  Frenchman  who  disturbed  the 


peace  of  the  English  at  about  the  time^of  the 
settlement  of  New  Hampshire.  But  the 
French  were  the  allies  of  the  Indians,  and  so, 
against  the  red  man,  the  early  settlers  of  Num- 
ber five  built  three  g^isons.   Tie  first  of 


these  was  called  Kimball's  garrison  on  the 
main  road  from  Hopkinton  to  Concord,  near 
the  Jewett  Road;  the  second,  on  Putney's 
hill,  and  the  third  Wood  well's,  half  a  mile 
east  of  Contoocook.  And  yet  the  Indians 
made  incursions  into  the  land  of  the  white 
men,  killing  some,  carrying  others  into  cap- 
tivity and  terrifying  all. 

In  1763  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  and 
peacp  and  safety  were  for  a  time  assured. 
Two  years  after  this,  steps  were  taken  to 
incorporate  the  new  town,  for  which  the 
Governor  and  the  King's  Council  had  been 
petitioned.  For  some  time  previous  to  this, 
the  town  of  Bow  had  claimed  a  section  of 
Number  five  situated  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  township.  On  account  of  this  claim 
there  arose  a  long-continued  controversy. 
But  when  authority  was  given  to  incorporate 
the  town,  now  named  New  Hopkinton  from 
Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  as  the  colony 
was  called  New  Hampshire  from  Hampshire 
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in  old  England,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, Council  and  Assembly  that  that  land 
which  Bow  claimed  and  which  lay  within  the 
boundary  of  Hopkinton,  be  united  with  the 
rest  of  Hopkinton  and  that  all  the  persons 
who  inhabit  the  same  be  incorporated  to- 
gether into  a  town  which  shall  be  called 
Hopkinton. 


John  Shackford  Kimball 


This  charter  was  passed  in  the  House, 
January  10,  1765,  and  in  the  Council  January 
11,  1765,  and  then  approved  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Province,  Benning  Wentworth,  and 
a  list  of  the  grantees  contains  several  names 
which  have  been  prominent  in  the  history  of 
the  town  down  to  the  present  time  such  as 
Bailey,  Jones,  Kimball,  Gould  and  Knowlton. 

The  census,  taken  at  frequent,  yet  irregular 
intervals,  showed  an  encouraging  growth  of 
the  town.  The  original  grant  had  been  made 
to  sixty  proprietors;  in  1767,  two  years  after 
the  incorporation,  the  inhabitants  numbered 
473;  diuing  the  next  six  years,  the  number 
increased  to  943;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  in  1775,  it  was  1,085; 
at  the  end  of  the  war  it  was  1,488;  in  1786  it 
had  risen  to  1,537;  in  1790  the  population 
was  1,715,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
century  the  enumeration  showed  2,015.  By 
this  time,  according  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Lord,  Hop- 
kinton had  become  "a  prominent  station  on 
a  direct  line  of  travel  between  Boston  and 
Montreal,  and  the  centre  of  a  traffic  that 
encouraged  population  and  wealth.  Its  ele- 
vation to  the  position  of  a  half -shire  town  gave 
a  special  impulse  to  prosperity,  bringing  hither 
county  judges,  lawyers,  county  officials  of 
various  grades,  and  all  the  assemblage  of 
clients  and  attendants  at  the  different  ses- 
sions of  county  judicature.  Moreover,  the 
General  Court  of  New  Hampshire  had  met  at 
Hopkinton  twice  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
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tury,  and  the  temporary  advent  of  state 
officials  and  other  influential  persons,  thus 
occasioned,  aided  eminently  the  social  dis- 
tinction of  the  town.  It  was  hoped  that 
Hopkinton  would  become  the  permanent 
capital  of.  the  state. 

"In  1800  the  territory  of  Hopkinton  was 
largely  appropriated  by  thrifty  farmers. 
The  hills  and  vales  were  scenes  of  prosperous 
rural  industry,  while  flocks  and  herds  of 
thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  roamed  in  fer- 
tUe  pastures,  or  were  sheltered  in  the  com- 
modious bams  of  their  owners.  There  were 
Tarious  mills  and  manufactories  upon  the 


John  Stevens  Kimball 


important  streams  of  the  town,  while  shops  of 
different  sorts  were  located  in  the  numerous 


districts  of  i,he  township.  The  village  of 
Hopkinton  at  that  time  was  probably  not 


Robert  R.  Kimball 


far  from  its  present  extent,  although  the 
number  of  buildings  was  perhaps  somewhat 
less.  From  the  village  square,  roads  led 
outward  in  all  directions  as  now,  excepting 
that  the  present  direct  highway  to  Contoo- 
cook  had  not  been  opened  between  the  village 
and  Putney's  Hill.  There  were  then  three 
meeting-housea  in  Hopkinton.  Besides  the 
easterly  and  westerly  Congregational  meeting- 
houses, there  was  a  Baptist  meeting-house  at 
the  junction  of  several  roads  at  a  point  about 
a  mile  southwest  of  the  village."  There 
were  then  two  lawyers  in  the  village  and  five 


Kimball  is  a  name  well  known  in  Hopkinton,  in  all  stages  of  its  history.  Numerous  families  in  town  have  borne 
it,  among  the  best  known  in  later  years  being  that  of  John  Shackford  Kimball,  and  his  three  sons.  Mr.  Kimball 
was  a  native  of  Pembroke,  educated  for  the  law,  and  for  a  time  was  the  partner  of  Robert  Rantoul,  in  Boston.  On 
account  of  his  health  he  gave  up  his  practice  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  In  1854  he  purchased  the  old 
Governor  Harvey  house  in  Hopkinton  Village,  and  there  established  his  residence,  dividing  his  time  between  Hop- 
kinton and  Boston.  He  was  prominent  in  public  affairs,  represented  Hopkinton  in  the  legislature  in  1866-7,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Gov.  Walter  Harriman.  He  married  Mary  Eldredge,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Stevens. 
They  had  five  children,  John  Stevens,  Robert  Rantoul,  Mary  Grace,  Kate  Pearl  and  George  A.  S.  He  died  April 
18. 1888. 

John  Stevens  Kimball  was  bom  in  Boston,  July  31,  1845,  was  educated  in  the  Phillips  Grammar  School.  Hop- 
kinton Academy  and  the  Ta^conic  Institute  at  Lanesboro.  Mass.  He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  m 
Boston  and  Hopkinton  with  his  father  and  brother;  was  repster  of  deeds  for  Merrmiack  from  1879  to  1881,  repre- 
sented Hopkinton  in  the  legislature  of  1883,  and  was  a  tnal  justice  of  the  peace  for  many  years.  He  died  some 
years  since,  having  been  twice  married,  first  to  Clara,  daughter  of  Reuben  E.  French  of  Hopkinton,  who  died  leaving 
a  son,  John  P.,  and  later  to  her  sister,  Margaret  A. 

Robert  Rantoul  Kimball,  bom  in  Boston,  March  7,  1840,  was  educated  in  that  city,  at  Lanesboro  and  West 
Newton.  He  also  took  an  interest  in  mercantile  affairs  early  in  life  and  was  actively  engaged  in  trade  in  Boston 
knd  Hopkinton.  For  thirty  years  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  Mary  2*.  1004.  he  had  been  associated  with 
the  famous  Boston  firm  of  Brown,  Durrell  A  Co.  He  married  October  30, 1872,  Ella  Louise,  daughter  of  Robert  B. 
and  Ehxa  M.  (Winans)  Currier,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  Currier,  an  early  physician  of  the  town. 
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*'Elinhurat,'*  Residence  of  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Kimball 


physicians  in  the  town  and  nine  mill  owners 
of  dififerent  kinds.  There  were  two  taverns. 
There  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  merchants,  a 
tanner,  a  bookbinder  and  bookseller,  a  black- 
smith and  a  cabinet-maker.  The  public  im- 
portance of  the  town  attracted  the  attention 
of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  stage- 
coaches visited  the  town  daily,  coursing  the 
the  great  1  ne  of  travel  running  from  north  to 
south.  Hopkinton  could  well  be  called  in 
1800  "a  centre  of  political,  social  and  business 
enterprise."  There  were  few  special  advan- 
tages such  as  some  towns  enjoy  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  people  of  this  town  had  good 
reasons  for  hoping  and  expecting  their  town 
would  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  places  in  the  state.  And  this 
expectation  did  not  fade  out  for  thirty  years 
after  the  new  century  was  ushered  in.  The 
question  of  the  permanent  location  of  the 
capital  was  a  vital  question  as  late  as  1814. 
In  1806  and  again  in  1807  the  legislature 
assembled  in  Hopkinton.  In  1814  a  com- 
mittee of  three  persons  was  selected  by  the 

Geo.  A.  S.  Kimball  was  born  in  Boston,  November  26,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  Allen's  English  and  classical 
School,  West  Newton,  Mass.,  and  Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston.  He  was  employed  by  the  Charles  B.  Lancaster 
Shoe  Co.,  as  bookkeeper.  6ve  years;  kept  a  general  store  in  Hopkinton  from  April  1, 1882,  to  January  1. 1905;  was 
u    ^fw^f  y^^^'  P08^  master  of  Hopkinton  eight  years:  elected  sheriff  of  Nlerrimack  County  at  the  Novem- 

ber 1904,  1906,  and  1908  elections;  and  was  appointed  city  marshal  of  Concord,  July  1,  1905,  which  latter  position 
he  still  occupies. 


Geo.  A.  S.  Kimball 

City  Marshal  of  Concord 
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legislature  to  take  the  matter  into  serious 
consideration.  There  were  three  towns  which 
desired  this  distinction — they  were  Hop- 
kinton,  Concord  and  Salisbury,  and  the  legis- 
lative committee  was  made  up  by  choosing 
one  member  from  each  of  these  towns  and 
the  lot  fell  on  Concord. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  the  town  continued  to  increase. 
In  1810  it  was  found  that  the  population  was 
2,216;  in  1820,  2,437,  and  in  1830,  it  was 
2,474,  an  increase  of  only  37  in  a  period  of 
ten  years.  It  was  evident  that  the  star  of 
hope  had  passed  its  zenith. 

But  the  failure  to  secure  the  capitol  was 
not  the  only  thing  that  foretold  the  decline. 
For  several  years  Hopkinton  was  half-shire 
town  of  Hillsborough  County,  the  other  half 
being  Amherst.  In  1823  Hopkinton  lost 
this  distinction  and  with  it  lost  an  important 
advantage.  About  this  time  also  large  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  centres  began  to 
attract  the  young  people,  more  stores  and 
larger  ones,  more  mills,  more  shops  appealed 
to  young  minds,  and  won  recrtits,  and  Hop- 
kinton was  just  large  enough  to  be  too  small 
to  hold  its  young  men  and  women.  Then, 
too,  the  great  prairie  states  of  the  west  were 
crying  "Come  West,  young  men."  That 
the  increase  in  the  population  should  be 
arrested  was  inevitable.  Last  of  all  came  the 
day  of  the  pessimist.    "The  Glory  of  Hop- 


kinton is  departed."  The  star  of  hope  had 
set. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  early  settlers 


Hon.  Herman  W.  Greene 

of  New  England  to  give  prominence  to  matters 
relating  to  religion  and  education.  We  are 
not  surprised,  therefore,  that  in  the  report 


Willard  T.  Greene  and  Grandson 


WiLLARD  T.  Greene,  whoee  picture,  with  that  of  his  gfandson,  William  Herman  Western,  and  a  elimpse  of  his 
residence, "  The  Willows,"  appears  above,  is  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  Hopkinton  postoffice,  a  warden  of  St.  Andrew's 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a  member  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  celebration.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
Herman  W.  Gteene. 
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made  to  the  General  Court,  recommending 
the  granting  of  land  for  the  new  township,  it 
was  specified  that  within  the  space  of  three 
years  the  grantees  should  build  and  finish  a 
convenient  meeting  house  for  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  settle  a  learned  and 
orthodox  minister,  by  which  was  meant  a 
minister  who  had  received  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  who  subscribed  to  the  creed  of  the 
church  of  the  standing  order,  otherwise  called 
Congregational.  Of  the  sixty-three  lots  laid 
out  for  the  earliest  settlers,  one  should' be 
for  the  first  minister,  one  for  the  second  minis- 
ter and  one  for  the  school.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  proprieters  it  was  voted  "that 
when  tenn  familys  are  settled  the  proprietors 
will  maintain  preaching.'' 

In  the  Clerk's  book  is  a  list  of  the  original 
grantees  with  the  number  of  each  man's  lot; 
and  the  meeting-house  is  mentioned  four 
times  as  the  point  at  which  the  enumeration 
begins.  "On  the  north  range  beginning  at 
the  meeting  house  on  the  west  side,"  lot 
number  1  is  the  minister's  lot,  so  also  is  lot 


Walter  S.  Davis  Residence,  Gontoocook 

Hon.  Walter  Scott  Davis,  long  a  prominent  citiien  of  Hopkinton,  resident  at  Contoooook,  where  he  had  one 
of  the  finest  residences  in  town,  was  a  native  of  Warner,  born  July  29,  1834.  He  removed  to  Gontoocook  in  1874. 
He  was  extensively  engased  in  manufacturing,  and  had  also  perfected  several  valuable  patents.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  public  affairs  and  ser\'ed  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  and  in  the  Executive  Council.  He  married 
Dolly,  daughter  of  Daniel  Jones  of  Warner,  by  whom  he  hadthree  sons  and  a  daughter. 


Hon.  Walter  S.  Davis 
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Number  five,  and  Number  six  is  the  school 
lot.  For  several  years,  after  the  settlement 
of  the  town  there  was  no  meeting-house, 
although  preachingwas  supportedat  intervals. 
In  May,  1737,  it  was  voted  to  grant  thirty 
pounds  for  preaching,  and  that  the  sum  of 
sixty  pounds  be  raised  for  the  building  of  a 
public  meeting  house.  And  yet  such  a  house 
was  not  built  until  1766  or  twenty-nine  years 
after  the  above  mentioned  vote.  One  reason 
may  have  been  the  financial  condition  of  the 
people  owing  to  several  causes,  but  the  princi- 
pal reason  evidently  was  the  inability  of  the 
proprietors  to  agree  upon  the  location  of  the 
house. 

The  meeting-house  which  it  was  voted  to 
build  in  1739  was  to  be  thirty-five  feet  long, 
twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  between 
the  joints.  In  1757,  or  eighteen  years  later, 
it  was  again  voted  to  build  a  meeting-house 
and  finish  it  within  six  months.  The  pro- 
prietors were  moved  to  vote  in  this  manner, 
because  they  were  about  to  call  a  minister. 
The  minister,  Mr.  James  Scales,  was  called 
and  ordained,  but  the  meeting-house  was 
not  built.  September  8,  1757,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Scales. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  was  "voted  not  to 
build  a  meeting  house  at  present.''  Mr. 
Scales  was  ordained  November  23, 1757.  On 
the  same  day  a  church  was  organized  with 
ten  members.   At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 


hill  about  six  rods  north  of  the  burying  ground. 
It  was  to  be  fifty  feet  long,  thirty-eight  feet 
wide  and  twenty-two  feet  high.    It  was  to  be 


Gapt.  GharlM  Gould 

framed  and  raised  by  September  1,  1766. 
Twenty-five  hundred  pounds  old  tenor  was  to 
be  raised  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  build- 
ing, and  Captain  Matthew  Stanley,  Lt.  John 


Old  House,  Gould  Hill  Farm 


tants  of  the  town  held  at  the  house  of  Lt. 
John  Putney,  March  5,  1765,  ''Voted  to 
build  a  house  for  the  public  worship  of  God." 
This  house  was  to  be  built  on  the  top  of  the 


Putney  and  Ensign  Jonathan  Straw  were  to 
constitute  the  committee  to  have  charge  of 
the  work. 

February  3,  1766,  the  vote  relating  to  the 
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location  of  the  meeting-house  was  rescinded, 
and  then  it  was  voted  that  the  place  for 
building  a  meeting-house  is  north  of  Ezra 
Hoyt's  house,  on  the  said  Hoyt's  land,  "by 
the  Road  that  go  to  the  saw  mill .  within 
Twenty  Rods  of  the  Road  that  go  to  Concord," 


house  had  been  built  the  location  was  a  live 
subject  for  lively  discussion;  people  were 
divided  in  their  opinion  and  so  acute  was  the 
interest  that  on  the  4th  day  of  June  1787  it 
was  "voted  that  the  meeting  house  shall 
stand  where  it  now  stands.*'    Neither  did 


The  Eben  Loveren  Homestead,  Property  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  (Buswell)  Sanborn 


and  this  vote  was  confirmed  at  a  meeting  held 
the  following  month.  Evidently  the  meet- 
ing-house was  built  according  to  this  vote,  on 
the  plain  near  the  spot  where  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  now  stands  and  not  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  where  it  was  first  voted.  And  yet 
for  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  meeting- 


this  settle  the  matter,  for  eighteen  months 
later,  December  15,  1788,  "Voted  to  Chuse  a 
Committee  of  twelve  men  ...  to  Con- 
sult together  and  agree  on  a  Plac  for  the 
meeting  Hous  and  report  to  the  next  Town 
meeting."  This  committee  was  increased 
by  two  members,  and  these  fourteen  men 
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performed  their  difficult  task,  and  in  about 
six  weeks  reported  that  having  considered 
the  matter  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  "the 
meeting  Hous  ought  not  to  be  moved. " 

Within  three  days  after  this  report  had 
been  made  the  meeting-house  burned.  A 
warrant  was  immediately  issued  for  a  town 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  tavern  of  one  Mr. 
Isaac  Babson.  Having  assembled  and  taken 
such  steps  as  they  thought  best  to  tiy  to 
discover  how  the  fire  which  destroyed  their 
meeting-house  originated,   they  voted  to 


the  first  selectmen  in  the  three  following 
Towns;  Namely,  Gilmanton,  Linesborough 
and  Washington."  These  men  undertook 
the  task  and  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1789, 
about  one  month  after  the  meeting-house 
was  burned,  were  ready  to  make  their  report. 

The  voters  assembled  at  Babson's  tavern, 
but  immediately  adjourned  to  "Babson's 
barnyard — "no  doubt  a  wise  step  and  there 
the  controversy  which  had  disturbed  the 
people  of  the  new  town  for  nearly  a  generation 
began  to  draw  to  an  end.    The  committee 


Davis  Paper  Gompany*8  Plant,  West  Hopkinton 


build  another  meeting-house.  Voted  next, 
to  see  if  they  would  have  it  on  the  Common 
lot  on  Putney's  Hill  and  the  vote  "Past  to 
the  negative  59  for  134  against."  Next  it 
was  voted  whether  to  have  the  new  meeting- 
house *  near  Lt  E.  Straws.  Past  to  the  nega- 
tive for  it  62  against  it  129."  Then  it  was 
"voted  to  have  it  wheare  the  meeting  hous 
was  Burned  or  within  a  few  Rods  129  for 
62  against."  But  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
minority  was  so  intense  that  it  was  seemed 
advisable  to  leave  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house to  people  who  were  disinterested. 
And  the  meeting  voted  "to  have  it  Left  to 


rendered  their  report  in  the  following  very 
formal  and  solemn  manner. 

To  THE  Town  of  Hopkinton,  Gentlemen  : 
"Your  Committee,  appointed  to  fix  upon  a 
Suitble  Plac  in  Your  town  for  you  to  build  a 
meeting  hous  upon  do  Report  that  we  have 
taken  a  view  of  the  Principle  part  of  your 
Town  and  the  situation  of  each  part  of  the 
same  and  have  found  it  to  be  attended  with 
Difficulty  Rightly  to  settle  the  matter  in  Such 
a  way  that  Each  Part  of  the  Town  should 
have  theare  Equahty  of  Privilege.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  we,  the  Subscribers  are  unanimous 
of  the  oppinion  that  near  the  spot  wheare 
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the  old  meeting  Hous  stood  will  be  the  most 
■convenient  Plac  for  you  to  build  a  meeting 
Hous  upon." 

Peter  Clark, 
EZEKIEL  HoiT, 
Jeremiah  Bacon, 

CommiUee, 

The  Committee  was  not  mobbed,  nor  do 
they  appear  to  have  left  the  town  under  the 


what  they  had  so  well  done,  but  to  vote  that 
the  meeting-house  be  sixty-two  feet  long; 
forty-six  feet  wide,  with  a  Porch  at  each  end 
about  twelve  feet  square. 

Two  persons  were  suspected  of  having  set 
fire  to  the  former  meeting-house  and  were 
tried  on  this  charge,  one  of  these  was  convicted 
and  sent  to  jail.  The  other  was  adjudged 
innocent. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  controversies 


Brig.-Gen.  Joab  N.  Patterson 


•cover  of  darkness — nor  the  protection  of 
armed  men.  A  perfect  hush  seems  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  people.  They  acted  as  though 
the  gods  had  come  down  and  spoken  to  them. 
And  as  soon  as  they  recovered  enough  to  do 
anything  they  voted  "to  build  a  meeting 
house  agreeable  to  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee;" next  to  choose  a  Committee  of  five  and 
then  that  Captain  Bailey,  Captain  Chase, 
Mr.  Hill  and  Captain  Greeley  be  a  committee 
to  make  a  draft  of  the  meeting-house  and 
made  a  sale  of  the  pews  and  build  the  house. 
The  next  week  they  reassembled  not  to  undo 


through  which  the  people  of  Hopkinton 
passed.  They  were  not  .quarrelsome,  but 
they  had  opinions  and  courage  to  support 
them.  They  thought  about  matters  per- 
taining to  politics,  religion,  and  education. 
And  what  they  thought  they  stated. 

Their  first  minister  was  Mr.  James  Scales 
who  was  ordained  November  23,  1757,  and 
continued  in  the  office  until  Jime  25,  1770. 
He  was  a  native  of  Boxford,  Mass.;  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1733;  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Concord; 
for  some  time  a  resident  of  Canterbury,  while 
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there  was  town  clerk,  and  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  Indians,  practiced  law  and  medicine, 
became  a  resident  of  Hopkinton  some  time 
prior  to  his  ordination  to  the  ministry; 
erected  the  first  building  in  Henniker  in  1760; 
exchanged  his  clerical  robes  for  the  ermine 
and  died  July  31,  1776  known  as  James 
Scales,  esquire.  The  next  minister  was  EU- 
jah  Fletcher,  a  man  of  culture  and  of  grace,  a 


graduate  of  Harvard  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
settled  over  the  church  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  and  continuing  thirteen  years  when  he 
was  removed  by  death.  He  lived  in  the 
house  still  standing  a  short  mile  from  the 
meeting-house  on  the  main  road  to  Concord, 
and  its  general  appearance  is  nearly  the  same 
as  when  the  minister  of  the  town  occupied 
it.    Here  four  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and 


Birthplace  of  Gen.  J.  N.  Patterson 

Gex.  Jqab  Nklson  Paitsb80N,  New  Hampshire's  most  distinguished  survivor  of  the  Civil  War,  who  also  saw 
service  in  the  war  with  Spain,  was  born  in  the  villa^  of  Contoooook,  in  Hopkinton,  January  2, 1835,  son  of  Joab 
and  Mary  Lovering  Patterson.  While  pursuing  his  studies,  he  taught  school  winters  quite  extensively  and  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  1860.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  he  opened  a  recnuting 
office  at  Contoocook  and  raised  a  company  for  the  Union  service.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant  of  Company 
H,  Second  N.  H.  Regiment,  June  4, 1861.  and  promoted  to  captain,  May  23, 1862.  He  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg, 
July  3, 1863,  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel,  June  21, 1864,  and  appointed  brevet  brigadier-general,  March  13, 1865. 
Returning  home  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  made  commander  of  the  First  Regiment,  N.  H.  Militia,  in  1866, 
and  was  commander  of  the  Brigade  from  1868  to  1870.  On  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard,  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  Third  Regiment,  in  1878,  and  in  1889  was  made  brigadier-general,  in  command.  He  served 
as  a  representative  from  Hopkinton  in  1866;  was  United  States  Marshal  Tor  New  Hampshire  from  1867  to  1886; 
eecond  auditor  in  ihe  United  States  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  several  years,  and  United  States  Pension 
Agent  at  Conoord  for  five  years,  under  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Rooeevelt  and  Taft.  He  is  still  in  vigorous 
health,  and  was  marshal  of  the  military  and  civic  parade  at  the  Concord  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  cele« 
bration  last  June. 
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Mrs.  Fletcher,  the  last  of  which  was  called 
Gratia,  remembered  as  Grace  and  cele- 
brated as  having  been  the  first  wife  of  the 
great  and  only  Daniel  Webster.  There  is  a 
pretty  tradition  about  the  engagement  of  this 
distinguished  couple.  It  is  said  that  the 
great  lawyer  while  attending  court  which  was 
held  in  Hopkinton,  "went  to  church  as  his 


Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Fletcher  in 
1786,  the  church  called  Mr.  Jacob  Cram,  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  a  stu- 
dent in  divinity  of  the  famous  Dr.  Emmons 
of  Franklin,  Mass.  This  was  after  the  first 
meeting-house  had  been  burned  and  before 
the  second  house  had  been  built.  The  or- 
dination took  place  in  the  open  air  in  front  of 


i 


custom  was  on  the  Sabbath  day."  There  he 
saw  this  daughter  of  the  former  pastor  whose 
manner  exactly  fitted  her  name,  and  whose 
face  was  strikingly  handsome.  Taking  a 
piece  of  twine  from  his  pocket  Webster  tied 
a  knot  in  it  and  passed  it  to  the  young  woman. 
And  she  tied  another  knot  in  the  string  and 
passed  it  back  to  the  young  barrister. 


what  was  then  Wiggin's  tavern — ^now  the 
dwelling  house  east  of  the  post-office.  Mr. 
Cram  appears  to  have  been  just  what  his  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Fletcher  was  not,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  destitute  of  those  qualities  which 
Mr.  Fletcher  possessed.  His  hearers  took  a 
dislike  to  him  and  to  his  teachings,  and, 
with  people  like  those  of  the  early  Hopkinton, 
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this  dislike  was  not  concealed,  and  just  a 
short  time  before  the  end  of  the  third  year 
after  his  ordination  a  document  was  drawn 
up  against  him  stating  among  other  things, 
that  he  had  said  "in  Publick  that  Persons 
can  convert  themselves  &  in  Private  that 
Persons  can  convert  themselves  in  half  an 
hour/'  He  had  also  said  "in  public  that  the 
Town  had  been  a  Cheat  in  tithes  &  offerings 
ever  since  it  was  settled";  that  he  had  said 
in  jpublic  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  ministers 
after  they  had  warned  the  People  &  given 
them  Instruction  if  they  would  not  repent, 
it  is  then  the  Duty  of  the  minister  to  Pray 


the  Reverend  Jacob  Cram  as  a  pious,  godly 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  gospel  standing 
with  this  and  the  sister  Churches  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  we  most  affectionately 
pray  that  the  great  head  of  the  Church  may 
Richly  furnish  him  with  every  gift  and  grace 
and  bless  his  labors  to  the  Salvation  of  many 
souls  ready  to  perish." 

From  1792  to  the  present  time  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  this  town  has  been 
served  by  seventeen  different  men. 

It  is  inevitable  that  there  shaU  be  diversity 
of  opinion  upon  matters  of  religious  faith  and 
practice,    This  is  not  to  be  regretted,  nor 


Residence  of  Daniel  F.  Fiske 


that  the  Lord  would  Cast  them  off  &  send 
them  to  Hell;"  that  "in  his  requesting  Inter- 
est for  his  settlement  &  after  being  urged 
not  to  take  any  &  told  it  would  set  the  People 
against  him,  he  said  he  had  thought  of  a 
way  that  it  might  be  Put  so  that  the  People 
would  not  know  it."  The  controversy 
dragged  on,  public  deliberations  were  held, 
committees  were  chosen,  and  finally,  a  council 
was  called  and  Mr.  Cram  was  dismissed 
January  6,  1792.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Council  which  advised  the  dissolution  of  the 
pastural  relation  between  Mr.  Cram  and  the 
Church,  voted,  "We  Chearfully  recommend 


should  it  be  discouraged  when  the  different 
denominations  are  strong  and  able  enough  to 
support  independent  organizations. 

The  spiritual  interests  of  the  town  have 
been  cared  for  by  the  Baptists,  the  Free- Will 
Baptists,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Methodists, 
the  Universalists;  and  New  Church  or  Sweden- 
borgians,  all  of  whom  except  the  Universalists 
now  have  ample  houses  of  worship,  and  regu- 
lar services,  and  have  been  served  by  ministers 
who  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  parishes 
and  the  town. 

The  principal  manufacturing  centre  of  the 
town  has  naturally  been  the  village  of  Con- 


DA^aBL  F.  Fi»k,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Contoocook.  long  extensively  engaged  in  lumbering,  Is  a  native  of 
the  town;  born  in  October,  1859.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  has  always  resided  here.  He  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  legislature  of  1902-3,  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  introduction  of  water  into  Con- 
toocook Village,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  water  commissioners  from  the  start. 
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toocooki  because  it  had  the  most  extensive 
water  power,  and  because  it  had  the  principal 
railway  station  of  the  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Concofd  and  Claremont  and  the  Con- 
cord and  Hillsborough  roads. 

Next  to  the  controversy  over  the  church 
none  wag  so  acute  as  that  over  the  railroad. 
At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  March,  1844, 


road.  Its  coming  was  one  of  the  things 
decreed  by  a  power  higher  than  man.  It  had 
to  come,  and  it  came.  And  it  came  to  Con- 
toocook.  It  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and 
to  remove  the  roads  which  centre  here  now 
would  create  a  controversy  greater  by  far 
than  the  people  passed  through  in  1844. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  many 


Hon.  WlUiam  A.  Danforth 


one  of  the  greatest  agitations  that  ever  swept 
over  the  town  received  public  attention. 
The  railroad  was  the  all  absorbing  theme. 
The  two  great  political  parties  of  the  time 
were  the  Democratic  and  the  Whig.  But  the 
two  representatives  were  chosen  to  the  legis- 
lature, not  by  a  party  vote,  but  on  a  vote  of 
the  people  against  the  railroad.  But  to 
oppose  the  railroad  was  like  opposing  the 
course  of  the  stars.   The  times  required  the 


of  these  matters  at  much  greater  length  if 
time  would  permit.  One  would  so  much 
enjoy  speaking,  even  if  only  briefly,  of  some 
of  the  distinguished  men  whose  Hves  lent  lus- 
ter to  our  town.  Farmers  like  Joseph  Barn- 
ard, James  M.  Conner,  Ira  Putney,  John  W. 
Paige,  Isaiah  Webber,  Charles  Gould,  Robert 
Gould,  Abraham  Brown,  Herbert  Kimball 
and  John  Currier;  physicians,  beginning  with 
Ebenezer  Lamed,  Alexander  Rogers,  Doctor 


HoK.  WiLLiAU  A.  Danforth,  present  senator  from  District  No.  9,  is  a  native  of  Hopkinton,  born  August  22, 
1855,  and  educated  in  the  town  schools.  He  was  for  many  years  a  travelling  salesman,  and  later  president  of  the 
Longstreet  Mining  A,  Lumber  Company,  of  Georgia.  Since  1910  he  has  been  the  New  Hampshire  representative 
of  Stone  &  Webster,  of  Boston.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  an  active  Republican.  He  received  2,044  votes  for 
senator  in  November.  1914,  to  1,549  for  Henry  E.  Eaton,  Democrat,  also  of  Hopkinton. 
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Tyler  and  Doctor  Blaisdell;  men  in  govern- 
ment employ  like  Paul  R.  George,  Joab  N. 
Patterson,  enlisting  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war  as  a  private,  commis- 
sioned lieutenant  before  leaving  the  state, 
present  in  every  engagement  of  his  regiment, 
"the  fighting  second,"  never  absent  a  day 
on  account  of  sickness,  wounded  at  Gettys- 


burg, returning  to  the  state  after  four  years- 
since  brevet  brigadier  of  U.  S.  volunteers; 
George  H.  Perkins,  a  graduate  of  Annapolis,, 
who  accompanied  Commodore  Farragut  in 
the  expedition  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sent  to- 
the  aid  of  General  Banks;  teachers,  William 
Long,  Stephen  Long,  Elihu  Quimby,  Dyer  H. 
Sanborn,  Alfred  Gage  and  his  brother  Harlan;. 


Home  of  Noyes  P.  Johnson 
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business  men,  like  Horace  G.  Chase,  a  most 
loyal  son  of  Hopkinton,  a  real  lover  of  the 
town,  one  of  the  most  active  founders  of  the 
"Old  Home  Day"  movement  in  Hopkinton, 
and  its  generous  supporter;  John  Shackford 
Kimball  and  his  three  sons,  John,  Robert 
and  George,  Isaac  D.  Merrill  and  Joab  Pat- 
terson of  Contoof»ook,  James  Richardson  and 
John  F.  Jones  and  Grosvemor  Curtice;  clergy- 
men like  FrankUn  Fisk*  Clarion  Kimball, 


Dr.  Geo.  C.  BlaUdeU 

Silas  Ketcbum,  E.  H.  Greeley,  George  H. 
Tilton  and  Harrison  Eaton;  lawyers  like 
Clinton  W.  Stanley,  Hamilton  Perkins, 
Matthew  Harvey  and  Herman  W.  Greene; 
meml>ers  of  the  Philomathic  Club,  that  group 
of  young,  ambitious  men,  founded  by  Silas 
Ketch um,  George  E.  Crowell  and  Darwin 
Blanchard  and  supported  by  Harlan  Gage,  and 
Charhe  Whittier.  And  really,  when  one  be- 
gins on  this  list,  there  seems  to  be  no  place  to 
leave  off  until  too  much  time  has  been  taken. 


But  there  must  be  an  end,  and  I  want  it 
to  be  along  the  line  of  encouragement.  I 
have  spoken  about  the  star  of  hope  reaching 
its  zenith  and  the  star  as  setting.  And  now 
I  wish  to  say  that  stars  which  set  wiU  rise 
again.  There  are  some  stars  which  never 
rise  because  they  never  set.  Like  Ursa  Major 
they  circle  about  the  north  pole  always  above 
the  horizon.  The  great  cities, — Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  are  like 
these.  Hopkinton  began  well  in  1765,  and 
it  could  be  seen  in  the  social,  political,  reli- 
gious and  industrial  world  until  1830.  Since 
then  it  has  not  occupied  a  large  place  in  the 
firmament  of  the  state.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  come  back.  Forty  years  ago 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  was  a  town 
which  was  mtostly  pasture.  Its  centre  was 
made  up  of  a  country  store  and  a  post  office. 
No  one  would  have  predicted  a  future  worth 
mentioning.  But  today  where  those  pas- 
tures stood  there  are  streets  and  houses, 
banks  and  stores,  shops  and  mills,  and  all 
those  things  which  make  up  a  thriving  city. 
I  speak  of  Berlin. 

Hopkinton  must  for  a  long  time,  if  not  for 
all  time,  be  a  farming  town,  and  this  is  encour- 
aging, for  farming  is  ahready  one  of  the  great, 
perhaps  the  greatest  industry  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  wide  world.  We  speak  of 
manufacturing  as  an  immense  business.  But 
the  farmer  is  a  manufacturer.  It  is  his 
business  to  take  the  raw  material  of  soil  and 
humus  and  the  chemicals  in  air  and  water 
and  work  them  up  into  the  finished  product 
of  grains  and  grasses  and  fruits;  and  it  is  his 
business  to  find  out  how  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  output  out  of  the  raw  material 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  capital.  And 
the  farmer  who  can  raise  one  hundred  bushels 
of  potatoes  where  the  man  before  him  raised 
only  fifty  bushels  is,  so  far,  a  successful 
business  man. 

The  chemist  has  appeared  as  the  partner 
of  the  planter.  We  live  in  the  age  of  the  tin 
cans — beans,  peas,  no  less  than  paints  and 
putties  are  put  up  in  tin  cans.  So  also  is 
fertility  put  up  in  cans.    A  pint  and  a  half 


Dr.  George  C.  Blaisdell,  of  Contoocook.  is  Hopkinton's  oldest  resident  physician,  and  has  been  in  active 
practice  in  town  nearly  half  a  century.  He  is  a  native  of  Goflfstown,  born  November  23,  1846,  was  educated 
in  the  Goffstown  and  Manchester  high  schools:  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  A.  F.  Carr  of  Goflfstown,  and  Doctors 
Buck  and  How  of  Manchester,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  Bowdoin  and  Harvard  Medical  schools,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1867,  in  May  of  which  year  he  commenced  practice  in  Contoocook,  where  he  has  since  continued 
with  great  success,  being  particularly  proficient  in  surgery.  He  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Contoocook 
Library  Association,  the  N.  H.  Antiquarian  Society,  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Mt.  Horeb  Commandery,  K.  T.,  of  Con- 
cord.   He  is  health  of&cer  for  the  town,  and  has  served  on  the  school  committee. 
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is  sold  for  $2.50,  and  there  is  enough  in  it  for 
an  acre.  Now  it  may  at  first  seem  strange 
to  buy  fertility  by  the  can.  But  why  not? 
We  have  long  bought  it  by  the  cartloa4;  and 
some  years  ago  we  began  to  buy  it  by  the 
bag.  Now,  if  you  can  have  fertility  put  up 
by  the  cartload,  and  in  a  concentrated  form 
have  it  put  up  by  the  bag,  why  should  it  be 
thought  incredible  that  we  should  buy  it  by 
the  can?  And  if  it  is  a  fact  that  a  can  of 
fertility  at  $2.50  per  can  ^'just  about  doubles 
the  productivity  of  the  soil, "  why  should  we 
allow  any  prejudice  against  the  can  to  rob 
us  of  its  benefit?  It  is  said  that  "  the  tin  can 
is  the  emblem  of  civilization.  Its  absence 
defines  the  savage;  its  use  sets  apart  from  the 
barbarian  the  modem,  fore-handed  sanitary 
man.  It  is  the  civilization's  defence  against 
the  leanness  of  lean  years,  and  against  the 
attacks  of  carnivorous  germs.  The  can  con- 
tains 'cultures'  of  Uve  bacteria,  the  friendly, 
indispensable  bacteria  that  accumulate  de- 


posits  of  nitrogen   from   the   air.    .    .    .  Hon.  Grosvenor  A.  Curtice 

These  'cultures'  are  mixed  with  diluted  glue 

or  molasses  and  the  mixture  is  poured  over     the  seeds  you  intend  to  plant  and  stirred 


Free  Baptist  Church— Hl^h  School,  Contoocook 


HoK.  Gbosvxnor  a.  Curticv,  a  native  of  Lempster.  but  long  time  resident  of  Contoocock,  located  here  in  1865, 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  rendered  gallant  service,  and  gained  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was 
extensively  engaged  in  general  mercantile  business,  and  prominent  in  public  affairs,  serving  as  town  clerk,  treasurer 
of  school  committee,  representative,  state  senator,  councilor  and  postmaster.  He  was  made  United  States  Pension 
Agent  in  1006,  and  died  September  29, 1907.  He  married,  first,  Sara  A.  Johnson,  who  died  in  1860 ;  second,  Augusta 
Wilson,  who  survived  him  two  years. 
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around  until  each  seed  is  smeared  with  it, 
then  the  seeds  are  planted  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  has  been  found  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Vom  out'  soil.  It  is  at  worst 
only  tired — and  science  is  teaching  the 
farmer  how  to  restore  its  fertility." 

Let  me  quote  still  further  from  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  helpful  magazines  in  the 
country.  "The  star  of  agricultural  empire 
no  longer  wends  its.  way  westward;  today  it 
is  leading  the  feet  of  young  men  back  to  the 
east,  where  land  is  cheap,  where  money  is 
more  plentiful,  and  where  your  maiicet  lies 
at  your  very  door.  We  used  to  hear  of 
cattle  growers  on  great  ranches  in  Idaho  and 
Texas.  But  now  their  treasury  of  *free- 
range'  is  depleted,  and  they  are  turning  to 
the  low-priced  pastures  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  to  find  the  cheap  grazing  that  they 
need;  and  men  who  have  proved  the  value  of 
high-priced,  irrigated  alfalfa  in  California  are 
demonstrating  that  Virginia  can  grow  it 
just  as  profitably.  Science  has  made  all 
parts  of  the  American  continent  virgin  fields 
for  pioneering  in  agriculture."  Years  ago 
New  England  country  beef  was  poor  stuff. 
It  was  composed  of  cows  that  had  been 


Jones  Homestead 

John  F.  Jones,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  buainess  and  financial  life  of  Merrimack  County,  born  March  31, 1835, 
died  March  28, 1905,  was  a  native  and  long  time  resident  of  Hopkinton,  «on  of  Jonathan  Jones  of  Warner  who  settled 
on  a  fine  farm  in  West  Hopkinton  in  1822.  John  F.  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Hopkinton  Academy. 
He  managed  the  home  farm  successfully  for  some  years,  and  then  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Contoooook. 
In  1885  he  removed  to  Concord  where  he  became  treasurer  of  the  Loan  &  Trust  Savings  Bank.  He  was  subse- 
quently made  pre^dent  of  the  same,  continuing  till  his  death.  He  had  been  town  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Hopkinton, 
and  delegate  m  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1876.  He  was  treasurer  of  Merrimack  County  from  1881  to 
1883,  and  was  officially  connected  with  various  corporations.  He  married,  in  1861,  Maria  H.  Barnard  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.  They  had  two  sons,  John  Arthur,  who  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  stock  breeding  on  the  home  farm, 
and  Charles  Currier,  now  in  insurance  business  in  Concord. 
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Residence  of  Mrs.  A.  Cuthbert  Roberts 


milked  till  their  horns  were  covered  with 
rings,  and  oxen  that  had  been  fed  on  meadow 
hay  in  the  winter  and  on  short  pasture  lands 
in  the  summer.  And  the  West  gave  us  beef 
from  steers  that  never  had  been  yoked  and 
heifers  that  had  been  milked  at  most  only 
one  or  two  seasons  and  many  not  at  all. 


The  consequence  was  naturally  that  the 
whole  country  was  consuming  western  beef. 
But  now  we  know  that  the  East  can  raise  as 
tender  and  juicy  beef  as  the  western  country. 
Moreover,  ten  years  ago,  cattle  were  ready 
for  the  market  at  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years;  today  they  are  just  as  ready  at  from 


Stable  of  Mrs.  Roberu 
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one  to  two  years.  Years  ago  flocks  of  sheep 
were  seen  on  our  farms.  But  the  farmers 
began  to  neglect  sheep  cnltuie.  Then  sheep 
were  raised  chiefly  for  wool,  today  we  can 
raise  more  wool  and  our  sheep  are  better  also 
for  mutton,  and  more  is  consumed.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  average  market  age  for  hogs 
was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  months;  today 
the  average  age  is  eight  months — so  whether 
the  farmer  invests  in  oxen  or  cows,  in  sheep 
or  hogs,  the  time  in  which  his  investment 
earned  dividends  has  been  cut  in  two,  and 
his  rate  of  investment  has  been  practically 
doubled.  And  whether  a  man's  money  earns 
him  five  per  cent  or  ten,  eight  per  cent  or 


more  per  year.  What  has  been  done  by  the 
poultrymen  of  California,  can  be  done  by  the 
poultrymen  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is  said 
that  improved  methods  of  farmers  in  the  last 
ten  years  and  the  general  adoption  of  the 
methods  of  the  best  poultrymen  would  treble 
the  yearly  over  time  and  capital  in  the  poultry 
business.  What  this  would  mean  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  eggs 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  approxi- 
mately $275,000,000  a  year. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
town,  it  is  apparent  that  the  chiu'ch  is  the 
institution  which  has  suffered  the  greatest 
decline  within  the  last  fifty  years.    But, the 


Reeidence  of  Geo.  N.  Putnam— Mt.  Putney  Dairy 


sixteen  makes  a  vast  difference.  Further- 
more, ten  years  ago,  when  the  St.  Louis 
exposition  was  held,  the  gold  medal  for  cows 
was  earned  by  a  cow  that  made  600  pounds 
of  butter  in  one  year.  Today  such  a  cow  as 
this  would  be  out-distanced  so  that  she  could 
not  even  be  entered  in  the  competition.  The 
best  cows  today  must  produce  1100  pounds 
of  butter  yearly,  and  it  may  as  well  be  in 
Hopkinton  as  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Poultry 
is  a  farm  product.  Ten  years  ago  the  prdi- 
nary  hen  laid  about  sixty  eggs  a  year  and 
many  do  not  do  any  better  now.  But  the 
farmers  around  Petaluma,  California,  the 
greatest  egg-producing  region  in  the  world, 
kill  every  hen  that  does  not  lay  200  eggs  or 


present  condition  need  not  be  the  permanent 
condition.  The  star  may  rise  over  the  church 
as  over  the  industries  of  the  town. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  church  up  in 
the  White  Mountain  region  which  had  ap- 
parently been  dead  for  several  years.  It  was 
often  unreported  and  the  Congregational 
denomination  to  which  it  belonged  was  upon 
the  point  of  striking  it  from  the  list. 
Whether  the  dead  which  were  in  their  graves 
heard  the  discussion  or  not,  no  one  can  tell. 
But  something  happened,  the  church  was  re- 
vived and  it  is  on  the  list  today  with  a  settled 
minister  and  no  debts.  Another  church  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  was  in  a 
similar  condition  with  like  prospects.  Thia, 
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Mt.  Lookout  House 


too,  is  a  living  church  today  with  a  settled 
pastor,  a  fair  church  property  and  several 
hundred  dollars  of  invested  funds.  Churches 
do  not  die  easily  any  more  than  political 
parties.  Two  years  ago  the  church  in  Gor- 
ham,  this  state,  was  just  about  entirely  off 


the  map.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  growing  churches  in  the  whole 
state.  The  new  life  first  revealed  itself  in  the 
growing  congregation  which  filled  the  meeting- 
house so  full  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  seats 
for  the  people.   At  the  March  communion 


Summer  Residence  of  Gen.  H.  H.  Dudley 
Built  by  Philip  Brown,  100  years  ago,  on  the  Site  of  Kimball  Garrison. 
Occupied  by  Matthew  Harvey  as  a  Summer  Home  While  Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 
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last  year,  94  members  were  received  into 
fellowship  with  the  church,  44  of  whom  were 
men,  several  of  whom  were  over  70  years  of 
age,  and  there  was  a  class  of  nearly  40  being 
prepared  for  reception  three  months  later. 
A  board  of  management,  consisting  of  18 
men,  was  appointed  to  meet  once  a  month 
to  transact  all  church  business,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  parish.  A  system  of 
finance  was  devised  which  increased  the  in- 


God  with,  a  message  from  his  Lord,  and  he 
makes  from  200  to  300  calls  upon  the  people 
of  his  parish.  On  last  Easter  16  new  members 
were  received  making  approximately  200 
since  the  Easter  before,  almost  one-half  of 
these  members  being  men.  At  some  of  the 
missionary  meetings  as  many  as  250  people 
have  been  present.  A  splendid  program  is 
planned  months  in  advance,  consisting  of 
music,  reading,  debates,  dramas,  etc.  The 


Charles  Plnckney  Gafte,  M.D. 


come  of  the  church  800  per  cent.  The  parish 
made  the  largest  proposition  it  had  ever 
offered  a  minister  to  remain  as  its  permanent 
pastor,  and  there  is  always  money  enough 
to  pay  the  biUs  and  leave  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury.  A  Christian  Endeavor  society  was 
formed  in  this  little,  scattered  rural  com- 
munity which  meets  every  Monday  evening 
and  has  an  average  attendance  of  125.  A 
Boy's  Brigade  and  a  Woman's  Visiting  Circle 
are  aids  in  carrying  on  the  work.  The  minis- 
ter preaches  with  earnestness  as  a  man  of 


minister's  salary  which  last  year  was  the 
largest  the  chureh  ever  paid  was  increased 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  $300 
making  it  now  $1,400.  Great  interest  is  man- 
ifested and  great  enthusiasm  prevails.  The 
year-book  shows  that  last  year  158  members 
were  added  to  the  church  on  confession  of 
faith  and  4  by  letter — changing  a  church  of 
86  members,  31  men  and  55  women,  with  15 
absent,  without  a  minister  and  ready  to  pay 
a  salary  of  $700,  into  a  church  of  200  members, 
94  of  whom  are  men  and  106  women  with  only 
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10  abaent,  having  a  settled  pastor  to  which  it 
pays  a  salary  of  $1,400  and  always  has  money 
enough  to  pay  all  its  bills  and  leave  a  surplus 
in  the  treasury.  The  reporter  says,  "This 
shows  what  churches  can  do,  if  they  only 
make  up  their  minds  to  do  it. 

Citizens  of  Hopkinton,  rise  up  and  rebuild 
your  beautiful  town.   And  just  as  the  num- 


bering of  the  proprietors'  lots  began  at  the 
meeting-house,  let  the  new  future  of  your  new 
Hopkinton  begin  at  the  same  place,  for  "ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in 
vain  that  build  it."  Cultivate  the  spirit  of 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  who  said,  "the  land  is  an 
exceeding  good  land,  fear  not;  if  the  Lord 
delight  in  us,  then  will  he  bring  us  into  it. " 


Chablsb  Pinckney  Gaoe  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Hopkinton,  New  Hampahire,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1817,  on  the 
same  farm  on  which,  in  1780,  his  father,  John  Gage,  was  bom.  His  mower  was  Sally  Bickfora,  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Abigail  (Eastman)  Biokford — Abigail  Eastman  of  the  Roger  Eastman  family.  Doctor  Gage's 
paternal  grandparents,  John  and  Elisabeth  (Fowler)  Gage,  came  to  Hopkinton  from  Bradford,  Massachusetts, 
some  time  prior  to  the  year  1750 — at  about  the  same  time  his  maternal  grandparents  came  to  the  same  town  from 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  It  u  recorded  of  Thomas  Bickford  that  he  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  When  a 
boy  Doctor  Gage  attended  school  in  the  winter  on  Putney  hill  and  in  the  little  "red  school  house"  of  Stony  dis- 
trict, in  the  spring  and  fall  at "  BaUard's."  This  Ballard  was  John  Osgood  Ballard,  his  tutor.  When  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  resorted  to  that  most  wholesome  aid  to  the  pursuit  of  an  education,  schoolteaching,  and  for  three  successive 
winters  taught  school  in  Hopkinton.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  joined  the  Hopkinton  Light  Infantry,  a  force 
of  sixty-four  men,  of  which  ne  was  orderly  sergeant.  He  was  one  of  eight  of  the  sixty-four  who  were  over  six  feet 
in  stature.  In  1834  we  oome  to  the  time  of  his  undertaking  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  study,  and  practice,  and 
teaching  of  medicine,  when  he  was  twenty-threeyears  of  age.  Dr.  Royal  Case  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  was  his  first 
preceptor.  He  attended  courses  of  lectures  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Geneva.  N.  Y., 
and  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  received  his  medical  d^ree  in  February,  1837,  from  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College. 
At  Woodstock  he  became  the  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Wulud  Parker  who  went  from  one  medical  college  to  another 
lecturing  on  surgery,  rapidW  rising  to  tame,  and  Doctor  Gage  went  with  him.  Whatever  town  contained  Parker 
was  the  medical  capital  of  the  country.  Parker  was  his  idol,  but  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  more  than  one  Gamaliel. 
Other  eminent  men  were  his  teachers,  among  them  were  Reuben  D.  Mussey,  Robert  Watts,  Henry  Childs,  Elisha 
Bartlett,  Samuel  D.  Gross  and  Daniel  Drtuce.  Among  thoee  of  his  fellow  students  who  subsequently  became 
famous  were  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Henry  Kirke  Brown;  the  Ifttter  achieved  eminence  as  a  sculptor.  Doctor 
Gage  practiced  his  profession  for  a  time  in  Cincinnati;  his  health  not  being  good  he  returned  to  New  Hampshire, 
settling  in  Concord  m  July,  1838.  On  August  27, 1837,  in  St  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church  he  was  married  to  Nancy 
George  Sibley,  a  daughter  of  Stephen  Sibley,  Esquire,  of  Hopkinton.  Doctor  Gage  joined  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  in  October,  1838.  In  1846  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  sent  hun  and  Dr.  R.  P.  J.  Tenney 
of  Pittsfield  as  their  representatives  to  take  part  in  the  convention  held  in  New  York  for  organising  the  American 
Medical  Association.  When  Doctor  Gage  came  to  practice  in  Concord  he  brought  an  educational  outfit  far  in 
advance  of  that  usually  enjoyed  by  the  country  practitioner  of  thoee  times;  yet  this  fact  would  not  have  brought 
him  the  prosperity  ana  the  leading  position  that  oecame  his  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  had  he  not  had  ex- 
ceptional natural  gifts,  for  he  had  to  compete  with  the  honorable  Peter  Ronton  who  had  been  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh, then  the  medical  Mecca.  Doctor  Gage's  practice  grew  amastngly — he  had  patients  in  every  town  in  Merri- 
mack County.  What  he  did  with  his  own  horses  was  prodigious.  An  account  was  kept  of  the  distances  driven  by 
him  for  a  month,  and  it  was  found  that  on  an  avenute  he  drove  seventy-five  miles  a  day.  He  drove  his  horses 
singly  and  in  his  busiest  periods  he  used  four  horses  aU  the  time.  Among  his  patients  were  Daniel  Webster,  Gen. 
FraiUdin  Pierce,  the  Hon.  John  Wentworth  and  the  celebrated  Miss  Mitford.  He  was  for  many  years  the  leading 
surgeon  of  Merrimack  County.  He  was  a  consummate  anatomist  and  a  skilful  operator.  Doctor  Gage  had  a 
remarkable  number  of  students — ^in  his  declining  years  he  could  recall  the  names  of  forty.  In  November,  1804,  on 
the  26th  day,  he  entered  into  his  rest. 


WITHIN  A  ROOM 
By  Harold  L.  Ransom 

As  I  opened  the  door  and  entered, 
A  fragrance  pervaded  the  room — 

An  indefinable  fragrance, 
Like  mingled  odors  of  June. 

But  hark!  did  my  senses  deceive  me? 

Was  it  sound  after  all  that  I  sensed, 
An  invisible  exquisite  chorus — 

A  many-voiced  chorus  intense? 

"Ah,  no,"  a  gentle  voice  whispered, 
*'The  presence  pervading  the  room 
Is  the  marvellous  soft-singing  radiance 
Of  beautiful  thoughts  in  bloom.'' 
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WELCOME  HOME 

Written  for  Old  Home  Week 

By  Raymond  H.  Huse 

When  in  other  lands  we  wander 

And  in  distant  paths  we  roam, 
How  bur  hearts  grow  warm  and  tender 

When  at  night  we  think  of  home! 
And  the  hills  we  loved  in  childhood 

Seem  to  charm  us  from  afar, 
As  they  did  when  o'er  their  shadows 

We  beheld  the  evening  star. 

If  the  years  that  steal  our  blessings 

Should  our  welcome  home,''  e'er  take, 
Then  the  birds  would  cease  their  singing 

And  our  weary  hearts  would  break, 
And  for  us  no  gladsome  sunlight 

In  the  meadow  or  the  rUls 
But  the  glory  all  departed 

From  the  everlasting  hills. 

Yet  our  life  is  but  a  journey 

Round  a  circle,  through  the  glen. 
And  when  shadows  fall  at  even, 

We  will  all  come  home  again. 
In  the  dear  home  paths  we'll  wander. 

And  the  years  that  took  their  flight 
In  our  joy  will  be  forgotten 

When  we  all  come  home  at  night. 

And  the  Father  who  has  missed  us, 

When  so  weary  we  did  roam. 
And  the  Saviour,  who  has  loved  us, 

Will  receive  us,    Welcome  Home.'* 


LET  US  KEEP  ON 

By  Georgie  Rogers  Warren 

If  anticipation  beats  realization. 
As  I  am  told  by  many  a  friend. 

Let  us  keep  on  with  the  dreaming 
If  only  the  seeming  makes  us  happy — 

Way  on — to  the  end ! 


ABIGAIL  AND  HER  ROSES 


By  Annie  Folsom  Clough 


Enchanting  beyond  description  is 
Abigail,  her  home  and  everything 
around  her.  One  might  say:  ''What 
an  old-fashioned  name!"  But,  after 
meeting  her,  one  would  understand 
how  well  the  grandness  of  it  fitted. 
I  knew  her  as  a  slender,  graceful  girl 
with  burnished  brown  hair — ^the  shade 
of  a  horse  chestnut,  fresh  from  its 
burr.  She  was  then  and  is  now 
always  modernly  gowned;  yet  that 
lack  of  the  extreme  that  bespeaks 
refinement  of  the  old  school. 

Her  father  was  a  New  England  man 
of  the  truest  type.  Her  mother,  a 
southern  woman  with  all  the  fascin- 
ation of  the  woman  of  that  qlime. 
Abigail  (named  for  her  grandmother) 
is  now  past  forty,  with  silver  threads 
among  the  brown  and  a  few  tell- 
tale lines  of  care;  those  lines  are  not 
youthful,  yet  to  her  face  they  add  the 
charm  of  life  experience.  She  has 
traveled  in  strange  lands.  She  has 
plucked  her  roses  and  has  been  pricked 
by  the  thorns.  Although  the  thorns 
have  at  times  been  cruelly  sharp,  she 
has  never  allowed  herself  to  forget 
the  fragrance  of  the  roses. 

The  house  on  the  hill  which  has 
been  closed  for  years  (except  for  the 
caretaker  and  his  wife  who  lived  in 
the  rear),  has  been  opened  to  the 
sunshine  and  floods  of  perfumed  air 
from  the  old-fashioned  garden.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  home-like  abode? 
That  dear,  brick  house  with  its 
white  trimmings,  green  blinds,  white 
front  door  with  its  side  lights  and  the 
quaint  green  slatted  fan  above  it. 
The  front  yard  fence  is  painted  white 
and  there  is  a  crushed  white  shell 
walk,  bordered  with  the  pungent  box. 

A  stranger  is  walking  down  the 
street  and  the  people  are  wondering 
(as  they  always  do  in  a  country 
village)  who  he  is.  He  appears  to 
know  his  way,  for  he  familiarly 
unfastens  the  gate,  goes  to  the  door 
and  pulls  the  knob  which  jingles  a 
bell  at  the  end  of  a  wire. 


Twenty  years  since  he  stood  on 
these  stone  steps,  polished  by  foot 
falls,  and  looked  through  the  wide 
hall  to  greet  the  girl  seated  on  the 
veranda  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
How  eagerly  sjie  hastened  to  un- 
fasten the  screen  and  bade  him  enter, 
for  their  hearts  were  filled  with  the 
cloudless  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the 
young. 

In  an  hour  hope  was  blasted. 
They  thought  that  their  hearts  were 
broken,  but  hearts  do  not  break. 
They  bend  and  twist  and  go  on  doing 
what  they  have  to  do.  If  the  right 
blood  bounds  in  the  veins,  trials 
broaden  and  help  one  to  appreciate 
the  joys  which  in  some  way  come  to 
those  who  struggle  to  do  their  best. 

The  farthers  of  David  Penhallow  and 
Abigail  Gardner  had  not  been  friends 
since  boyhood.  The  mothers  were 
girl  friends  and  had  always  kept  up 
the  intimacy;  so  the  boy  and  girl  had 
grown  into  each  other's  lives  from 
birth.  He  was  three  years  older  than 
she  and  it  was  he  who  assisted  her  to 
take  her  first  step.  They  shared  all 
of  childhood's  joys  and  griefs  and  it 
never  occurred  to  either  of  them  that 
their  lives  were  to  drift  apart.  John 
Penhallow  and  Amos  Gardner  never 
raised  the  slightest  objection  to  the  un- 
dying friendship  between  the  women 
and  children. 

When  John  Penhallow  died,  he 
left  his  family  the  home  and  a  farm 
which  yielded  a  comfortable  income, 
but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  insure  a 
life  support  to  his  wife  and  his  two 
sons.  David  was  the  elder,  so  upon 
him  fell  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
what  was  to  be  done.  William  ought 
to  be  kept  in  school  a  while  longer. 
He  was  not  strong  and  would  always 
need  the  life  which  would  keep  him  in 
touch  with  mother  earth. 

During  college  days  David  had 
often  spent  vacations  with  a  class- 
mate, James  Lunt,  whose  father  was 
a  noted  lawyer.    David  had  always 
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leaned  toward  the  law,  which  greatly 
pleaaed  Mr.  Lunt,  so  when  Mr. 
Penhallow  was  no  longer  of  this  life 
to  do  for  his  children,  Mr.  Lunt 
offered  David  a  place  in  his  office,  to 
collect  bills,  keep  the  books  and  to 
be  helpful  in  many  ways.  He  was 
to  study  and  Mr.  Lunt  would  assist 
him,  so  that  by  taking  an  advanced 
course  in  a  law  school,  he  could  be 
admitted  to  the  bar. 

Accomplished — The  new  sign  reads: 
'*Lunt  and  Penhallow,  Attorneys  at 
Law." 

David  and  Abigail  saw  no  reason, 
now,  why  they  could  not  marry  and 
have  a  home  and  that  afternoon 
twenty  years  ago  he  asked  Amos 
Gardner  for  a  wtfe.  Then  and  then 
only  had  they  any  idea  that  the 
reserved,  silent  man  had  never  for- 
given John  Penhallow  for  what  he 
considered  an  early  wrong.  Young 
man — I  will  not  discuss  the  bitterness 
between  your  sire  and  I,  but  I  will 
never  consent  to  a  union  between  a 
Gardner  and  a  Penhallow.  I  have 
selected  a  husbapd  for  my  daughter. 
You  are  not  to  blame.  Your  only 
fault  is  that  you  are  the  son  of  John 
Penhallow.  Go!  Yes  go!  And — 
and — Yes — God  bless  you!" 

In  less  than  a  year  he  married 
Abigail  to  a  wealthy  widower  of  his 
choice — for  Amos  Gardner's  word 
was  law  in  his  household.  Abi- 
gail's husband  was  kind  and  after 
living  together  they  found  that  they 
had  much  in  common.  She  was  not 
one  who  would  pass  by  the  roses 
because  there  were  thorns  on  the 
bushes.  She  was  a  companionable 
mother  to  her  husband's  motherless 
girl.  The  daughter's  fondness  for  her 
was  one  of  her  fairest  roses — and  she 
and  Jane  comforted  each  other  in  their 
sincere  grief  when  Mr.  Rogers  died. 

David  was  successful  and  the  Lunts 
urged  and  welcomed  him  much  in 
their  home.  He  loved  their  sen- 
sible, large-hearted  way  of  living  and 
he  and  Ellen  Lunt  (the  lovely  daugh- 
ter) found  enjoyment  in  music,  art, 
poetry   and   many   things.    In  a 


delicate,  well-bred  way,  Mr.  Lunt 
gave  David  to  understand  that  he 
would  be  pleased  if  he  and  Helen 
could  care  enough  for  each  other  so 
that  the  firm  might  be  a  family 
concern.  David  argued  with  him- 
self that  if  he  could  not  have  Abi- 
gail, he  would  enjoy  a  home  with  one 
for  whom  he  really  cared:  that  he 
would  make  the  most  of  that  part  of 
life  which  was  his  to  get  and  give 
from  the  best  of  life  to  others.  One 
has  no  right  to  hug  his  grief  and  by  so 
doing  fling  away  the  opportunities 
for  doing  something  with  his  life. 
Abigail  was  not  forgotten.  She  was 
a  golden  memory  which  helped  to 
keep  his  childhood  associations  fra- 
grant. We  all  should  be  thankful 
for  a  gilded  past  and  let  it  be  a  help 
to  refine  the  future. 

David  and  Ellen  had  a  brilliant 
church  wedding.  Her  people  de- 
sired it,  especially  her  mother,  for 
it  was  a  great  event  in  her  child's 
life  and  too  much  could  not  be  done 
to  make  it  a  wonderful  wedding. 

Time  goes  on  and  Mr.  Lunt  never 
had  cause  to  regret  having  taken 
David  into  his  office.  When  John 
Lunt  Penhallow  was  put  into  David's 
arms,  he  felt  that  his  cup  of  life's 
blessings  was  fuller  thaa  tnat  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average  man. 
Whenever  he  thought  of  Abigail  a 
spirit  of  thankfulness  came  over  him 
that  he  was  blessed  with  a  childhood 
friend  who  always  saw  something  to 
be  grateful  for  and  that  influence  had 
been  such  a  help. 

The  child  grew  to  a  sturdy,  bright, 
young  fellow — then  his  mother  was 
taken  with  a  incurable  disease.  She 
wanted  to  live — oh,  so  much — but 
when  she  knew  at  last  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  her,  she  told  David  that 
she  could  trust  her  boy  with  him. 
John  had  the  pleasure  of  showing 
his  mother  his  well  earned  diploma 
when  he  graduated  from  the  high 
school.  She  gave  him  her  blessing^; 
then  in  a  few  days  went  to  rest.  In 
a  year  Mrs.  Lunt  followed  her  daugh- 
ter. 
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David  had  always  taken  the  weekly 
pekper  from  his  native  town  and  one 
day  the  local  items  gave  the  news  of 
Mrs.  Abigail  Rogers'  coming  back 
there  to  live.  Without  thinking  it 
out,  it  came  natural  for  him  to  go 
to  her. 

Their  meeting  was  a  clasp  of  hands 
and  the  only  words  spoken  were 
"David—'*  Abigail."  He  noticed 
the  ring  on  her  finger,  a  family 
ring  that  his  grandfather  gave  \na 
grandmother.  His  mother  gave  it 
to  him  for  Abigail  and  when  obe- 
dience to  her  parent  parted  them, 
both  he  and  his  mother  most  earnestly 
desired  Abigail  to  keep  it.  At  that 
time  she  had  unclasped  the  slender 
chain  from  her  neck  and  given  it  to 
him.  The  locket  which  was  attached 
to  it  contained  a  strand  of  Mrs. 
Gardner's  hair,  also  that  of  Abigail's. 

We  are  largely  governed  by  the 
planets  under  which  we  are  born 
(or  fate  some  call  it)  and  today  she 
thought  of  how  much  David  used  to 
like  her  looks  in  a  white  dress,  so 
she  put  on  a  soft,  clinging  gown  with 
white  shoes  and  stockings.  She  also 
remembered  the  pink  rose  for  her 
hair,  which  at  times  she  had  done 
with  a  pathetic  sentiment  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  He  saw  it  all  and 
took  from  his  pocket  the  chain  and 
locket.  After  a  few  moments  of 
silence  they  had  so  much  to  say  that 
the  afternoon  sun  was  setting  behind 
the  hills  when  they  sat  to  supper  on 
the  vine  shaded  porch.  Her  cook  is 
the  daughter  of  her  mother's  cook 
and  the  two  girls  were  in  a  way 
brought  up  together  as  the  colored 
children  often  care  for  and  entertain 
the  white  children.  Abigail  is  a  use- 
ful woman  and  there  is  many  an  hour 
in  which  she  takes  pleasure  in  pre- 
paring attractive,  appetizing  things 
to  eat.  There  is  chicken  (garnished 
with  the  leaves  and  red  fruit  of 
the  currant),  feathery  biscuit,  currant 
jelly,  glazed,  sweet  potatoes  and 
sponge  cake.  It  meant  so  much  to 
David,  for  it  savored  of  the  early  days. 

Then  a  walk  around  the  garden. 


He  recognized  the  flowers  which  had 
been  kept  alive  or  new  ones  of  the 
same  kind  had  taken  their  places. 
How  many  times  they  had  watched 
the  birds  bathe  in  the  large  flat  shell 
which  Abigail's  grandfather,  a  sea 
captain,  had  brought  from  across  the 
water. 

The  years  which  have  intervened 
seem  to  play  no  part  in  today  for 
they  naturally  take  up  the  threads  of 
life  where  they  had  left  them  off  in  the 
olden  days.  David  plucks  again  the 
fairest  rose  to  be  found  and  puts  it 
in  Abigail's  hair — then  she  smiles 
and  puts  one  in  his  buttonhole. 
Later  he  goes  to  the  post  office  for 
their  mail  and  they  read  bits  of  in- 
teresting matter  to  each  other. 

When  the  moon  has  risen  in  all 
its  glory,  he  asks  her  to  walk  through 
the  orchard  to  the  church  yard.  They 
visit  the  resting  places  of  their 
relatives.  Twice  they  go  forth  and 
back  from  Mrs.  Penhallow's  to  Mrs. 
Gardner's.  With  her  hand  clasped  in 
his,  they  feel  that  a  holy  blessing  from 
the  mother  is  falling  upon  them  and 
David  knows  that  her  answer  is  yes. 

No  need  for  passionate  love  mak- 
ing. Their  love  is  so  pure  that  it 
seems  to  them  like  a  sacred  thing 
and  the  sacredness  fills  their  hearts. 
They  are  not  young  and  they  wish 
to  be  together  for  the  rest  of  this 
life.  Abigail  always  has  something 
to  wear  without  those  around  her 
feeling  the  strain  of  her  getting  it, 
so  an  important  thing  is  not  an 
elaborate  trousseau.  She  looks  very 
lovely  in  her  dress  of  silver-gray 
soft  silk  with  chiffon  overdress  of  the 
same  shade.  She  always  does  the 
correct  thing  and,  as  a  bride  should 
not  wear  white  or  a  veil  after  her 
first  wedding  day,  the  chiffon  drapery 
and  the  dear  pink  rose  seem  the  fitting 
sentiment  as  regards  dress.  It  is  a 
quiet  ceremony;  the  village  parson 
and  his  wife,  William  Penhallow  and 
his  family,  Mr.  Lunt,  John  Lunt  Pen- 
hallow,  Abigail's  stepdaughter  and 
her  husband  and  the  three  home 
helpers  are  the  only  guests. 
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David  has  been  successful  finan- 
cially and  it's  a  pleasure  that  they 
can  keep  open  all  the  year  Abigail's 
home  and  his  city  one,  for  his,  no, 
their  son  is  not  through  college. 
She  is  happy  in  David's  love  and  in 
the  thought  that  there  is  some  mother 


work  to  do.  We  leave  her  reaching 
out  beyond  the  thorns,  gathering  the 
loveliest  of  life's  roses  and  when  she 
has  her  hands  fuU,  she  scatters  them 
along  the  pathway  of  those  less  for- 
tunate than  she. 
Exeter,  N.  H. 


THE  SYLPH  OF  SUMMER 

By  Beta  Chapin 

From  regions  of  ethereal  blue 

The  sunmier  sylph  descends. 
Arrayed  in  robes  of  every  hue 

That  in  the  rainbow  blends. 

She  wears  a  semblance  ever  bright 

Not  of  telluric  birth; 
And  she  descends  on  wings  of  light 

To  bless  the  scenes  of  earth. 

Through  portals  of  the  eastern  sky 

She  glides  on  dewy  wings; 
She  comes  when  leafy  June  is  nigh. 

And  joy  and  gladness  brings. 

And  through  the  months  of  summer  time 

She  walks  the  earth  the  while. 
And  vales,  and  plains,  and  hills  sublime. 

Perceive  her  lovely  smile. 

But  when  the  summer  days  are  o'er. 

And  autumn  is  begun, 
She  wings  her  way  to  that  fair  shore 

Beyond  the  setting  sun. 


TRIFLES 

By  Hannah  B.  Merriam 

Was  it  a  trifle,  the  loving  smile 

She  gave  me  when  we  met? 
Though  long  years  since  then  have  passed. 
It  lingers  yet. 

Was  it  a  trifle,  the  kind  word  spoken 

When  I  so  needed  its  cheer? 
No,  for  the  spirit  which  gave  it 
Still  hovers  near. 

Was  it  a  trifle,  the  one  simple  flower 

She  left  on  my  table  at  night? 
No,  for  the  fragrance  still  lingers 
Giving  delight. 
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THE  PORTSMOUTH  ^'WAR  JOURNAL'^ 


By  Walli 

Without  adverse  reflection  upon  the 
many  daily  and  weekly  papers  pub- 
lished in  our  state  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  safe,  nevertheless,  to  assmne  that' 
a  paper  published  a  himdred  years 
ago  contains  much  more  of  interest 
than  one  of  yesterday.  It  is  fair  to 
admit,  however,  that  this  interest 
arises  from  the  antiquity  of  the  earlier 
publication  and  that  it  should  be 
judged  by  the  times  in  which  it  was 
presented  for  consideration.  Even 
on  that  basis  it  is  a  fair  assumption 
that  the  earlier  paper  was  of  more 
importance  than  those  of  the  present 
day. 

There  has  recently  come  into  our 
possession  an  interesting  paper  called 
the  War  Journal,  published  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  in  1813.  It  is  Vol.  1, 
No.  25,  dated  August  27,  1813.  The 
first  paragraph  announces  that  'TAe 
War  Journal  is  published  every  Friday 
morning,  By  Beck  &  Foster,  Penhal- 
low-street,  opposite  the  Spring  Mar- 
ket, Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Terms — 
Two  dollars  per  annum,  half  payable 
in  advance." 

As  its  name  indicates,  this  was  a 
journal  published  by  reason  of  the 
war  then  prevailing  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  order  to  advise  the  large  mer- 
cantile interests  in  this  community 
of  the  movements  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
particularly  with  a  view  of  its  effect 
upon  the  local  commerce. 

The  town  drew  its  life  from  the  sea, 
to  which  all  of  its  industry  was  more 
or  less  closely  related.  Many  of  its 
men  were  afloat  much  of  the  time  as 
officers  or  before  the  mast.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  landsmen  were 
ship-builders,  riggers,  sail-makers, 
ship  blacksmiths,  or  carpenters. 
Ships  were  built  here,  owned  here, 
loaded  here,  and  hence  sailed  on  enter- 
prising voyages,  returning  to  this  port 
with  foreign  merchandise  for  the  local 
merchants.    There  was  little  mann- 
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facturing,  it  having  long  been  the 
policy  of  the  mother  country  to  dis- 
courage colonial  manufactures. 
Things  must  be  made  in  England,  the 
colonies  being  chiefly  valuable  as  a 
profitable  market. 

The  farmers  and  dwellers  in  the 
interior  made  long  pilgrimages  to  this 
port,  coming  from  all  parts  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  even  far- 
ther north.  A  caravan  of  heavily 
loaded  wagons  or  sleds  could  often  be 
seen  wending  their  way  slowly  to  the 
seacoast,  having  farm  products  to  be 
exchanged  for  commodities  brought 
in  from  over  the  seas.  Hence  may 
readily  be  appreciated  the  importance 
of  a  publication  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  at  that  period  of 
time.  Like  all  papers  of  that  early 
date,  the  strictly  local  news  was  much 
restricted. 

The  paper  consists  of  four  pages, 
18  by  10,  with  four  columns  on  each 
page.  The  printing  and  mechanical 
execution  are  excellent;  the  type  clear, 
and  the  paper  as  strong  and  enduring 
as  when  it  was  first  issued.  The  col- 
umns are  filled  with  communications 
or  letters  reflecting  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  public  affairs  at  that  time. 
One  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Com- 
modore Chauncey  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  another  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Major-General  Harrison  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  both  of  which  are 
full  of  interest.  Another  communi- 
cation is  entitled  **The  Movement  of 
Ohio,"  anything  West  of  the  Dela- 
ware being  designated  as  the  Ohio 
country.  One  column  deals  with 
what  is  called  British  Inhumanity,'' 
describing  the  suffering  of  prisoners. 

The  '*Port  of  Portsmouth''  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  and  contains 
many  interesting  aiinouncements,  the 
first  being  as  follows: 

Friday,  Aug.  20 — arrived  the  British  priva- 
teer sch.  Fly  (late  Clements,  commander),  a 
prize  to  the  U.  S.  brig  Enterprize,   She  was 
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captured  on  the  10th,  after  a  chase  of  several 
hours.  The  Fly  had  but  16  men  left  on  board 
— one  of  whom  is  said  to  be  an  American. 
She  is  about  50  tons  burthen,  and  was  for- 
merly the  privateer  Buckskin  of  Salem. — ^The 
Fly  had  taken  the  same  day,  off  the  Isle  of 
Shoals,  the  sloop  Dolphin^  Johnson,  from 
Portland,  for  Boston,  with  13  passengers, 
and  had  her  in  co.  when  the  Enterprize  gave 
chase,  but  she  escaped.  Next  day  the  sloop 
fell  in  with  a  Cape  Ann  boat  and  put  14 
prisoners  on  board,  which  have  ar.  at  New- 
Duryport. 

United  States  Marshal's  notice  of 
the  sale  of  goods  captured  on  the  high 
seas  also  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
Elias  Libbey  was  Deputy  Marshal, 
and  he  specifies: 

Six  casks  of  Camphire,  seized  and  taken  on 
the  high  seas;  and  four  boxes  of  Window 
Glass,  also  seized  and  taken  on  the  high  seas; 
and  also  three  bales  of  Dry  Goods,  which  were 
likewise  seized  and  taken  on  the  high  seas,'' 
etc. 

One  of  the  interesting  advertise- 
ments showing  the  condition  of  domes- 
tic utility  and  the  early  adoption  of 
aids  in  the  household,  is  worth  re- 
peating; it  is  as  follows: 

Patent  Cdumbian  Washer.  An  assistant 
to  the  good  old  way  of  hand  washing.  This 
machine  is  a  small  clump  of  fluted  rolers,  so 
constructed  as  to  be  placed  obliquely  in  any 
wash  tub;  by  rolling  the  clothes  up  aiid  down 
upon  the  machine,  with  one  or  both  hand& 
washing  is  performed  with  ease,  nicety  and 
dispatch  and  of  course  saves  the  clothes, 
hands,  time,  firewood  and  soap,  (as  the  pat- 
entee says),  and  over  three  hundred  Phila- 
delphians  have  said  in  writing,  that  ''The 
Columbian  Washer,  when  put  into  oiu*  hands 
appeared  trifling  and  insignificant,  but  upon 
our  domestics  acquiring  its  use,  we  find  that  it 
far  exceeds  anything  of  the  kind,  which  has 
ever  come  to  our  Imowledge."  The  Patent 
right  for  a  fainily  and  one  machine  is  -only 
two  dollars,  with  the  privilege  of  using  in  said 
family  all  the  machines  upon  this  principle 
they  may  choose.  Any  family  may  receive 
machines  upon  trial  gratis>  or  purchase  the 
right  and  machines  before  or  after  trial  at 
either  of  the  follpwing  plac^  viz.  William 
Walker,  Merchant,  No.  3  Congress-street, 
Portsmouth.  John  Wheeler,  Esq.  At  the  Post 
OflSce,  Dover.   Timothy  Gridley,  Exeter. 

July  23.  ^  •'^ 

RECOMMENDATION. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  31,  1813. 
We  the  subscribers,  having  lately  purchased 


and  used  a  small  cheap  Machine  for  washing 
clothes,  composed  of  hollows  and  rounds,  and 
calculated  as  a  material  improvement  for 
washing  by  hand,  think  it  best  adapted  for 
its  purpose  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  hks 
ever  come  to  our  knowledge;  as  it  is  small, 
plain,  single,  easy  and  cheap,  and  greatly 
facilitates  the  laoor  without  mjury  to  the 
clothes  or  hands  of  the  person  who  uses  it. 
We  would  therefore  recommend  the  purchase 
of  said  machine  to  our  friends  and  th^public. 

James  Cooper,  Joseph  Walker,  Willison 
West,  William  Milnor,  William  Kush,  and 
many  other  respectable  citizens. 

Thus  originated  the  washboard  now 
commonly  in  use. 

Poetry  was  not  omitted.  Under 
this  general  head  are  printed  stanzas 
to  a  '*Lady,"  by  Thomas  Moore;  and 
other  verses. 

Editorials,  in  the  present  and  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  term,  were 
omitted,  the  editors  contenting  them- 
selves and  the  public  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  largely  reprints  from  other 
and  widely  separated  sources.  Ad- 
vertisements were  occasional,  and 
generally  limited  to  legal  notices;  the 
proprietors  manifestly  drew  no  large 
revenue  from  that  source.  One  al- 
luring notice  states  that  ''Another 
prize  has  drawn  the  handsome  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  Internal 
Navigation  Lottery, — tickets  at  office 
of  G.  W.  Tuckerman.'* 

A  notice  appears  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  McClintock,  wife  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  McClititock  of  Greenland. 

It  is  interesting  and  assuring  to  be 
given  a  close  glimpse  of  our  fathers 
and  their  lives  so  many  years  ago. 
Interesting,  as  it  presents  the  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  and  achieve- 
ments which  meant  so  much  to  those 
who  sustained  the  burdens  of  distant, 
day^;  assuring,  because  it  furnishes 
evidence  that,  after  all,  we  are  much 
as  they  were;  that  this  generation  has 
not  departed  far  from  the  ancient 
standards  of  right  living  and  good 
conduct.  May  our  children  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  have  cause  to  say 
as  much  for  ourselves. 
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GEQRGE  O.  WHITING 
George  O.  Whiting,  long  connected  with 
the  famous  milk  contracting  firm  of  D.  Whit- 
ing &  Sons,  of  Wilton  and  Boston,  died  at 
his  home  in  Lexington.  Mass.,  Jmie  27,  1915. 

He  was  bom  in  Wilton,  March  20,  1841, 
and  was  a  son  of  David  Whiting  of  that  town. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Groton  School  and 
New  Ipswich  Academy,  of  which  latter  insti- 
tution he  was,  later,  a  trustee.  He  devoted 
his  life  to  the  milk  business  which  his  father 
founded,  retiring  about  ei^t  years  age.  His 
home  had  been  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  for 
many  years,  where  he  was  president  of  the 
Lexington  Savings  Bank,  and  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Lexington  Historical  Society. 
While  living  in  Wilton  he  represented  the 
town  in  the  N.  H.  Legislature,  in  1867-8, 
and  was  president  of  the  Wilton  railroad. 
He  is  survived  by  a  wife,  who  was  Laura 
Maria  Bowers,  and  three  married  daughters. 

EDWARD  L.  HILL 
Edward  Livingston  HiU^  a  Boston  lawyer, 
and  Civil  War  veteran,  died  at  his  home  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  June  24.  He  was  bom 
in  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  October  15.  1832,  son 
of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Wiggin)  Hill,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  and  the  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
Normal  School.  He  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  ofiice  in 
Boston  in  1860,  but  enterea  the  Union  service 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  returning  to 
practice  after  its  conclusion,  having  an  ofiice 
at  47  Court  Street.  In  1869  he  married  Sarah 
G.  M.  Blanchard  who  died  in  1907. 

REV.  PERLEY  B.  DAVIS 
Rev.  Perley  Brown  Davis,  long  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Hyde  Tark, 
Mass.,  and  chairman  of  the  school  board  there, 
died  m  the  Faulkner  Hospital  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  June  13,  1916,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

He  was  bom  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  a  son 
of  Deacon  James  Davis,  April  26,  1832.  He 
attended  the  Academy  in  his  native  town, 
taught  school  several  years,  and  graduated 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1861. 
His  first  pastorate  was  in  Sharon,  Mass.,  but 
in  1867  he  became  pastor  at  Hyde  Park,  con- 
tinuing for  twenty-five  years.  Later  he  was 
for  some  years  acting  pastor  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church  of  Dorchester,  but 
had  been  retired  for  some  time  past,  having 
his  home  in  West  Roxbury. 

HENRY  A.  SILVER 

Henry  A.  Silver,  for  several  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Suffolk  County  (Mass.)  Court 
House,  died  at  his  home  in  Roxbury,  July  10. 

He  was  bom  in  Hooksett,  N.  H.,  April  27, 
1840,  son  of  Thomas  J.  S.  and  Eliea  J.  (Bart- 
lett)  Silver.  The  family  removing  to  Boston 
in  his  childhood,  he  was  educated  there  in 


the  public  schools.  He  became  early  inter- 
ested in  mechanics,  and  was  for  some  time 
engaged  with  the  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  and  later  with  the  Whit- 
tier  Machine  Company,  in  the  constmction 
of  elevators.  In  1892  he  became  a  court 
officer  under  Sheriff  O'Brien,  was  later 
promoted  to  deputy  sheriff  and  for  the  last 
six  years  had  been  superintendent  of  the 
Court  House  in  Pemberton  Square.  He  was 
interested  in  genealogy,  and  a  member  of  the 
Roxbury  Historical  and  New  England  His- 
toric Genealogical  Societies.  He  was  a 
Mason  and  a  Knight  of  Honor,  and  Past 
Grand  Dictator  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  K.  of 
H.,  of  Massachusetts. 

He  married,  in  1872,  Miss  Abbie  M.  Swett 
of  Roxbury,  who  died  in  1909.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons,  Bertram  E.,  and  Wallace  P. 

STEPHEN  G.  CLARKE 
Stephen  Greeley  Clarke,  a  native  of  Gil- 
manton,  bom  in  1833,  died,  July  14,  at  his 
home  in  Tenafly,  ,N.  J. 

He  was  a  son  of  the  late  William  C.  Clarke, 
formerly  attomey-general  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Harvarcf  Law 
School.  He  practiced  law  for  a  time  in 
Manchester,  but  removed  to  New  York  City 
in  1864,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  finn 
of  Stanley.  Brown  &  Clarke,  and  later  of 
Stanley,  Clarke  A  Smith,  devoted  to  customs 
law  practice.  For  some  years  he  held  the 
office  of  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  at  the 
port  of  New  York. 

GEN.  MARSHALL  C.  WENTWORTH 
Marshall  Clark  Wentworth,  bom  in  Jack- 
son. August  16,  1844,  son  of  William  H.  H., 
and  Mary  (Clark)  Wentworth,  died  in  his 
native  town,  July  4,  1915. 

General  Wentworth  served  in  the  Fifth 
Maine  Volunteers,  and  in  the  First  New  Jersey 
Cavalry  in  the  Civil  War,  but  gained  his 
military  title  as  Quartermaster  General  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Charles  H.  Bell  in  1881-1882. 
He  was  chiefly  known  as  a  hotel  manager, 
having  been  connected  with  the  old  Thom 
Moimtain  House  and  having  established 
Wentworth  Hall  in  Jackson,  in  1869,  which 
he  managed  until  1906.  He  had  also  been 
engaged  in  the  management  of  winter  hotel 
resorts  in  Calif omia.  He  was  a  Republican 
in  politics  and  a  presidential  elector  in  1884. 
He  was  a  M ason  and  an  Odd  Fellow.  May  30, 
1869,  he  married  Georgia  A.  Trickey,  of  Jack- 
son, who  survives  him. 

DR.  SUMNER  F.  CHAPMAN 
Dr.  Sumner  F.  Chapman,  one  of  six  sons 
of  Samuel  Chapman  of  Windsor,  N.  H.,  bom 
there  Febmary  1,  1835,  died  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  July  18,  1915. 

Doctor  Chapman  was  educated  in  the 
district  school,  and  at  Tubbs  Union  Academy, 
Washington,  N.  H.,  and  was  for  a  time  en- 
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^ged  in  teaching.  He  later  became  a  machin- 
ist in  which  business  he  was  engaged 
in  EUnira,  N.  Y.,  Winchendon,  Mass., 
and  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Later  he  was  thus 
engaged  in  Turners  Falls,  Vt.  In  1876  he 
removed  to  Greenfield,  Mass.  He  became 
a  spiritualist  in  1858  and  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  movement  out  of  which 
grew  the  New  England  Spiritualist  Camp- 
meeting  Association  at  Lake  Pleasant.  For 
many  years  past  he  had  been  in  successful 
practice  as  a  magnetic  healer. 

October  7, 1857,  he  married  Maria  E.  Hurd, 
of  Lempster.  Their  children,  surviving,  are 
Clinton  M.  Chapman  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and 
Mrs.  Grace  C.  McVey  of  Greenfield. 

LEWIS  W.  BREWSTER 

Lewis  W.  Brewster,  of  Portsmouth,  the 
oldest  journalist  in  the  state  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  died  at  the  Wentworth  Home  in 
that  city,  July  24,  1915. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Charles  W.  and 
Mary  (Gilman)  Brewster,  bom  in  Ports- 
mouth. June  30,  1830.  Early  in  life  he 
learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the 
Portsmouth  Journal^  published  by  his  father, 
and  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1868,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  management  of  the  paper, 
which  he  continued  till  1903,  when  it  was 
united  with  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette, 

Mr.  Brewster  was  a  Republican,  and  had 
served  as  president  of  the  Portsmouth  city 
council;  also  in  the  state  legislature  in  1911 
and  1913.  He  was  a  Congr^tionalist,  an 
Odd  Fellow,  a  member  of  the  Warwick  Club 
and  of  the  Portsmouth  Athenaeum;  also  of 
the  Suburban  and  New  England  Press 
Associations. 

In  1855,  he  married  Annie  B.  Greene  of 
Hampton  Falls.  Of  their  three  children,  one, 
Arthur  W.  Brewster,  survives. 

HARRY  M.  CAVIS 

Harry  Minot  Cavis,  bom  in  Bristol,  May 
29,  1857,  died  in  Concord,  July  8,  1915. 

He  was  the  oldest  of  seven  children  of 
George  M.  Cavis,  a  Bristol  merchant,  and  was 
educated  at  New  Hampton  Institution.  He 
studied  law  with  Hon.  Hosea  W.  Parker  of 
Claremont  and  John  Y.  Mugridge  of  Con- 
cord, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881,  and 
located  in  Concord,  where  he  ever  after  re- 
sided, except  for  a  time  when  he  was  an  exam- 
iner for  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
in  Washington. 

He  was  for  a  time  confidential  clerk  of  the 
president  of  the  Concord  and  Montreal  Rail- 
road; and  was  long  closely  associated  with 
Hon.  Samuel  C.  Eastman  m  the  conduct  of 
his  banking,  law  and  insurance  business, 
being,  also,  a  trustee  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Savings  Bank  and  attending  to  the  examina- 
tion of  real  estate  titles  and  the  execution  of 
mortgages  for  that  institution. 

He  married,  in  1897,  Miss  Kate  Chandler, 
who  survives,  with  one  son,  George  Chandler 
Cavis. 
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GEN.  HARLEY  B.  ROBY 

Gen.  Harley  B.  Roby,  commander  of  the 
First  Regiment,  N.  H.  N.  G.,  bom  in  Concord, 
December  13,  1863,  died  there,  after  a  long 
illness,  August  6,  1915. 

He  was  ^ucated  in  the  public  schools,  and 
was  for  some  years  a  clerk  in  the  banking 
house  of  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  subsequently 
becoming  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  holding 
the  position  of  secretary  and  director.  Later 
he  disposed  of  his  interest,  and  was  for  four 
years  engaged  in  a  private  banking  business, 
when;  in  March,  1896,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship, m  the  same  line,  with  Frank  M.  Knowles, 
which  was  continued,  till  his  retirement  last 
spring  on  account  of  ill  health. 

He  had  been  connected  with  the  National 
Guard  since  1886,  rising  from  a  subordinate 
position  to  the  command  of  the  re^ment.  in 
which  he  succeeded  Colonel  Bab^iage, 
November  9,  1913.  A  few  months  since,  he 
was  brevetted  a  brigadier  general,  by  Gov- 
emor  Spaulding. 

He  was  a  Congregationalist  and  a  Repub- 
lican, had  served  in  the  Concord  board  of 
Aldermen,  and  in  the  state  legislature  in  1901 
and  1903.  He  was  a  Mason,  an  Elk,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wonolancet  Club,  and  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

October  3, 1889,  he  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Jennie  D.,  daughter  of  the  late  Frank 
Jones  of  Concord,  who  survives,  with  one 
daughter.  Miss  Marion. 

ALEXIS  PROCTOR 

Alexis  Proctor,  long  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Franklin,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city, 
August  10,  1915.. 

He  was  a  native  of  Derry,  bom  March  4, 
1826,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Rachel  (Camp- 
bell) Proctor,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  PinkertonAcademy.  For  twenty 
vears  he  taught  school  and  was  en^tged  as  a 
land  surveyor  and  auctioneer  in  Derry  and 
surrounding  towns.  In  1864  he  removed  to 
Franklin,  and  was  for  ten  years  clerk  and 
paymaster  in  the  Taylor,  and  the  Stevens 
Woolen  Mills,  after  which  he  was  devoted  to 
the  banking  business,  becoming  treasurer  of 
the  Franklm  Savings  Bank  m  1874,  and 
serving  thirty-two  years  in  that  capacity. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Franklin  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  a  Republican  in  politics, 
and  served  four  years  as  a  Representative  in 
the  state  legislature  from  Derry.  He  had 
been,  also,  a  member  of  the  superintending 
school  committee  in  Franklin,  and  for  twelve 
years  an  assessor.  He  was  a  Mason,  the 
oldest  member  of  Meridian  Lodge  of  Franklin, 
and  a  member  of  Mount  Horeb  Commandery, 
K.  T.,  of  Concord.  He  had  been  a  trustee  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  at  Franklin  since  its 
organization. 

Mr.  Proctor  married,  May  30,  1850,  Miss 
Emma  Gage  of  Pelham,  who  died  October  1, 
1901.  Three  children,  Frank,  John  P.,  and 
Mary  A.,  all  of  Franklin,  survive. 
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THE  LEGISLATIVE  REUNION 

Third  Day's  Exercises — Concord's  One  Hundred  and  FiftietH 
Anniversary  Celebration 


A  strong  desire  has  been  expressed, 
by  some  of  those  most  interested  in 
the  matter,  that  there  shall  be  some 
permanent  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  day  of  Concord's  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
celebration,  mainly  included  in  what 
was  known  as  the  "Legislative  Re- 
. union,"  the  details  of  which  could  not 
be  anticipated  for  presentation  in  the 
Anniversary  number  of  the  Granite 
Monthly,  issued  on  Monday,  June  7, 
the  preceding  day,  since  it  was  not 
definitely  known  in  advance  who 
would  be  the  speakers  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

In  compliance  with  this  desire,  the 


publisher  has  decided  to  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  double 
number  of  the  magazine  to  such 
purpose,  so  that  there  may  be  in- 
cluded within  a  single  volume,  bound 
copies  of  which  will  be  found  in  all 
the  principal  libraries  in  the  State, 
and  in  many  beyond  its  borders, 
through  the  years  to  come,  a  sub- 
stantially complete  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  celebration  in 
question — an  affair  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  the  capital 
city,  in  which  all  public-spirited 
citizens  took  due  pride,  and  to  whose 
wonderful  success  they  all  contributed. 
A  detailed  outline  of  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  Monday,  June  7,  the  Anni- 
versary day,  proper,  was  given  in  the 
great  Anniversary  number  for  May- 
June,  above  referred  to,  together 
with  the  Historical  Address,  given 
by  Judge  Charles  R.  Corning,  which 
appears  in  full  in  no  other  publica- 
tion; and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  the  eloquent  and  inspiring  ora- 
tion by  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of 
Brown  University;^  could  not  also 
have  been  presented,  but  as  it  was 
entirely  extemporaneous,  and  no  copy 


than  the  great  military  and  civic 
parade  of  the  preceding  day.  This 
was  generally  known  as  the  Trade 
and  Industrial  Parade.  The  first 
division,  however,  was  made  up  of 
automobiles,  largely  decorated,  over 
100  cars  being  included.  The  second 
division  included  an  imposing  pro- 
cession of  floats,  many  of  them  elab- 
orately and  artistically  decorated, 
representing  nearly  all  of  the  impor- 
tant industrial  and  commercial  es- 
tablishments of  the  city,  as  well  as  a 


Fred  L.  Johnson *8  Auto — Eagle  Garage 


ever  made,  its  publication  was  im- 
possible. The  admirable  Anniver- 
sary sermon,  given  by  the  Rev.  John 
Vannevar,  D.  D.,  at  the  great  union 
service  on  Sunday  evening  previous, 
was  also  most  worthy  of  publication 
which  lack  of  space,  however,  pre- 
cluded. 

While  the  Legislative  Reunion  was 
the  principal  feature  of  Tuesday's 
celebration,  from  a  historical  point 
of  view,  mention  must  not  be  omitted 
of  the  great  parade  of  the  forenoon, 
which,  although  entirely  different  in 
character,   was  no  less  impressive 


large  number  of  civic  organizations 
and  societies.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  mention  them  all  in  detail; 
but  while  nearly  every  one  was  worthy 
of  special  mention  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  the  contribution  of  the  W.  B. 
Durgin  Company,  silverware  man- 
ufacturers, to  the  success  of  this 
great  parade  surpassed  all  others, 
and  excelled  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  before  witnessed  in  the  State. 
Preceding  a  splendidly  decorated 
float,  ornamented  by  a  life  sized 
portrait  of  the  company's  founder, 
loaded  with  the  finest  products  of  the 
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manufactory,  and  headed  by  Rainey^s 
Band  of  Manchester,  marched  the 
200  emirfoyes  of  the  corporation, 
neatly  uniformed,  with  the  officers 
of  the  company  and  veteran  employes 
following  in  automobiles. 

Among  the  clubs  and  other  organi- 
zations represented  were  the  Won- 
olancet  Club,  Woman's  Club,  Friendly 
Club,  Concord  Charity  Organization, 
Capital  Grange,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, Concord  Equal  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, Dartmouth  Club,  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Daugh- 


lines  of  business.  Among  these  were 
five  two  horse  teams  of  George  L. 
Theobald,  seven  two  horse  and  four 
one  horse  teams  by  the  Tenney  Coal 
Company;  nine  two  horse  teams  by 
the  Concord  Ice  Company;  City 
sprayer  and  two  street  sprinklers, 
drawn  by  two  horses  each,  by  the 
Concord  Highway  Department;  drays 
loaded  with  Profile  Brand  Goods  and 
Webster  Flour,  by  the  Dickerman 
Company;  immense  six  horse  load 
of  "Stratton  Brand''  flour,  by  Strat- 
ton  &  Co.;  four  horse,  two  horse  and 


Section  of  Parade— W.  B.  Durftin  &  Co.*8  Men 


ters  of  Pocahontas,  Daughters  of 
Liberty,  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Mount 
Holyoke  Alumni,  and  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  with  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Specially 
interesting  features  were  a  represen- 
tation of  the  old  "Amoskeag,"  the 
first  railway  locomotive  appearing  in 
Concord,  provided  by  the  B  &  M. 
Railroad,  and  the  old  log  ^'Town 
House"  of  1727,  by  the  young  lady 
employees  at  the  City  Hall. 

The  third  division  included  work 
teams,  in  great  numbers, — single, 
double,  four  and  six  horse  teams — 
representing  different  industries  and 


single  teams  by  the  Concord  Lumber 
Company,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  in  interest,  a  hayrack  drawn  by 
four  yokes  of  oxen  owned  by  Charles 
Farnum  of  West  Concord. 

The  fourth  and  last  division,  which 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  spectators 
was  more  strongly  admired  than  any 
other,  was  made  up  of  school  children 
of  the  city,  of  grades  below  the  high 
school,  in  regiments,  each  of  three 
battalions,  including  more  than  a 
thousand  in  all.  The  first  two  regi- 
ments included  children  from  the 
public  and  the  last  from  the  parochial 
schools.    The  children  marched  beau- 
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tifuUy,  and  made  a  most  attractive 
appearance,  although  a  sudden  down- 
pourof  rain,  prevented  their  covering 
the  entire  route.  They  were  warmly 
applauded  all  along  their  line  of  march. 

The  general  direction  of  the  parade 
was  in  the  hands  of  Chairman  Charles 
W.  Wilder  of  the  Committee-in- 
charge,  with  Fred  L.  Johnson,  chief 
marshal  of  the  automobile  division; 
Arthur  H.  Knowlton  of  the  Industrial 
and  organization  float  division; 
Alfred  Clark  of  the  workhorse  division 


The  parade  was  more  than  two 
miles  in  length  and  over  an  hour  in 
passing  a  given  point,  and  though 
not  witnessed  by  so  large  a  crowd  of 
people  as  viewed  that  of  the  preceding 
day,  aroused  no  less  enthusiasm,  and 
appealed  to  local  pride  in  even  stron- 
ger measure. 

The  Legislative  Reunion  held  in 
Representatives  Hall  in  the  State 
House,  like  the  Anniversary  exerdses 
of  the  previous  day,  and  the  Sunday 


W.  B.  Duii^  Go.*8  Float.  First  Prize  Winner 


and  Capt.  Jacob  Conn  of  the  school 
division,  each  assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of  aids.  It  should  be  stated 
here  that  it  was  mainly  through  the 
earnest  efforts  of  Captain  Conn  that 
this  division  was  organized  for  the 
parade,  and  it  may  be  added  in  this 
connection  that  the  prize  of  $5.00  in 
gold,  offered  by  him  to  the  company 
making  the  finest  marching  appear- 
ance, was  awarded  by  the  judges  to 
Company  A  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
(Irish-Catholic)  parochial  school — 
Capt.  Dorothy  Sullivan. 


evening  union  service,  opened  shortly 
after  1.30  p.  m.,  with  a  large  attend- 
ance, including  no  less  than  four 
ex-governors  of  the  State,  both  United 
States  senators,  both  congressmen- 
elect,  an  ex-senator  and  many  men  of 
prominence  in  the  government  during 
the  last  half  century  and  more.  The 
oldest  members  of  the  legislature 
present,  so  far  as  known,  were  Hon. 
Josiah  G.  Dearborn  of  Weare,  state 
treasurer  in  1874,  who  was  a  repre- 
sentative from  that  town  in  1853  and 
1854,  and  William  A.  Berry  of  Bristol, 
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a  member  from  Hebron  in  1855, 
although  Andrew  L.  Fox  of  Auburn, 
a  member  from  that  town  in  1852, 
was  heard  from  as  still  living. 

The  arrangements  for  the  reunion 
were  elaborately  worked  out  by  Hon. 
James  O.  Lyford,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  called  the  meeting 
to.  order,  and  after  music  by  the 
Blaisdell  and  Nevers  orchestra,  spoke 
briefly,  as  follows: 

In  presenting  Mr.  Parker,  Chair- 
man Lryford  said:    *'It  is  my  pleas- 


as  a^  fellow  delegate  in  1876.  I 
have  the  honor  of  introducing  the 
Hon.  Hosea  W.  Parker  of  Claremont 
as  the  presiding  officer  in  this  second 
legislative  reunion  in  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire.*' 

On  assuming  the  chair,  Mr.  Parker, 
who  served  as  a  member  of  the  House 
in  1859  and  1860,  from  the  town  of 
Lempster,  and  subsequently  repre- 
sented the  Third  New  Hampshire 
District  in  Congress,  from  1871  to 
1875,  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 


Hany  G.  Emmons*  Float.  Second  Prize  Winner 


ure  to  call  this  assembly  of  New 
Hampshire  statesmen  to  order  and  to 
introduce  the  presiding  officer.  No 
more  fitting  selection  could  be  made 
than  the  gentleman  chosen.  He  was 
baptized  in  state  politics  nearly  sixty 
years  ago  by  an  election  to  the  leg- 
islature. He  graduated  from  state 
into  national  politics  while  still  a 
young  man.  No  state  convention 
of  his  party  even  to  the  .present  day 
has  been  complete  without  his  pres- 
ence. His  political  career  covers  al- 
most two  generations,  yet  he  hardly 
seems  older  than  when  I  first  met  him 


Address  op  President  Parker  ♦ 
Mr.  Chairman :  1  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
great  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon 
me  by  being  invited  to  preside  over  this  large 
and  representative  body  of  gentlemen  here 
assembled,  and  I  express  my  thanks  to  the 
committee  for  the  honor  thus  conferred. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  a 
hearty  and  cordial  greeting  to  all  here  present. 
We  have  met  here,  today,  for  social  inter- 
course and  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind 
us  together,  and  also  to  renew  our  allegiance 
to  the  good  old  State  of  New  Hampshire  that 
we  all  love  so  well. 

My  legislative  experience  dates  back  to 


♦  The  portrait  of  Preflident  Parker,  aa  well  as  that  of  Chairman  Lyford,  appeared  in  the  May-June  Anniversary 
Dumber.  Portraits  of  Senators  Hollis  and  Oallinger  and  Ex-Senator  Chandler  ware  also  presented  in  that  issue. 
The  portrait  of  William  F.  Whitchcr,  appears  in  the  Col.  Timothy  Bedel  Memorial  article  farther  on  in  this  number. 
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1859  and  I860,  fifty-six  years  ago  the  present 
month.  At  that  time  the  legislature  met 
annually  in  the  month  of  June,  and  it  was  an 
unwritten  law  that  the  business  of  the  session 
must  be  ooncluded  before  the  Fourth  of  July, 
but  this  was  not  always  accomplished. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  in  good  taste  to 
compare  the  representatives  of  those  early 
years  with  those  of  the  present  time,  as  com- 
parisons are  said  to  be  odious.  This  was  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  and  party  spirit  was  intense 
at  that  time.  Those  times  demanded  strong 
men,  and  they  were  not  found  wanting.  In 
the  legislature  of  1859,  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Gil- 
more  was  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  Bryant  was  Speaker  of  the 


least  who  served  as  Members  of  Congress  in 
later  years.  These  were  the  Hon.  James  L. 
Briggs,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  State, 
and  Daniel  Marcy  of  Portsmouth,  and  your 
humble  servant.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  the  state  had  at  that  tjme  many  of  its 
representative  men  in  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature,  who  afterward  occupied  more 
advanced  positions  in  the  public  service  in 
state  and  nation,  and  their  names  seem  to 
stand  out  more  prominently  as  leaders  than 
those  of  the  present  time,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  we  view  men  and  measures, 
today,  from  a  different  standpoint.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  men  of  today  are  acting 
upon  a  higher  plane  in  public  service  and 


Capital  Grange  Float.  Third  Prlz«  Winner 


House.  In  the  Senate  there  were  at  least 
two  gentlemen  who  were  afterwards  Govern- 
ors of  the  State,  Joseph  A.  Gilmore  and 
General  Walter  Harriman,  and  there  were 
also  other  strong  men  in  the  Senate,  I  recall 
particularly  the  name  of  the  Hon.  John  G. 
Sinclair  of  the  north  coimtry. 

In  the  House  there  were  also  strong  and 
representative  men.  Hon.  Charles  H.  Bell 
was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and 
afterwards  Governor  of  the  State.  There 
were  also  in  the  House  Ezekiel  A.  Straw,  who 
was  also  afterwards  Governor;  Hon.  Aaron 
H.  Cragin  and  Bainbridge  Wadleigh,  who 
were  subsequently  elected  United  States 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire.  There  were 
also  in  the  House  of  1859  three  gentlemen  at 


have  higher  and  better  ideals  than  those  of 
former  times.  The  men  of  today  have  had 
better  opportunities  to  prepare  themselves  for 
public  service,  and  intelligence  is  more  gen- 
eral among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Our 
schools  and  colleges  have  offercKl  higher 
inducements  to  the  young  men,  and  they  are 
naturally  better  educated  and  better  prepared 
for  the  great  duties  of  life.  I  must  not  omit 
the  name  of  one  gentleman  who  was  in  the 
legislature  of  1860  with  me.  Governor  An- 
thony Colby  of  New  London.  He  was  a 
gentleman  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  but 
active  in  public  life,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
special  pleasure  in  defeating  any  measure 
brought  forward  in  the  House  by  the  young 
men.   As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  wlU 
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mention  one  instance.  At  that  time  the 
farmers  of  Sullivan  county  were  in  the  habit 
of  importing  large  herds  of  cattle  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  pasturage,  and  there  was  found 
among  these  herds  a  disease  known  as  pluro- 
pneumonia.  The  farmers  were  very  much 
excited  and  importuned  me  to  secure  the 
necessary  legislation  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  disease.  Consequently  I  prepared  a 
bill,  got  it  through  the  committee,  invited 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts 
to  address  the  House  on  this  subject,  and 
when  the  bill  was  about  ready  to  be  put  upon 
its  passage,  I  addressed  the  House  upon  the 
subject,  not  anticipating  any  opposition. 
Governor  Colby  arose  and  with  great  dignity 
addressed  the  Speaker,  saying  in  substance 
that  this  proposed  legislation  was  all  imneo- 
essary  and  a  piece  of  tom-foolery.  He  said: 
''There  is  nothing  new  about  this  disease, 
and  all  there  is  about  it,  my  friend  Parker  has 
gotten  up  a  new-fangled  name  connected 
with  it,  which  hie  now  calls  "  Epluro  E  PluribuB 
Uniun."  As  a  result  of  this  remarkable 
speech  my  proposed  legislation  went  "where 
the  woodbine  twineth." 

In  the  early  fifties  there  was  a  class  of 
representative  men  here  in  New  Hampshire 
who  were  about  passing  off  from  the  stage 
of  action  who  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
character  and  ability.  In  the  western  part 
of  the  state  there  was  Hon.  Henry  Hubbard 
of  Charlestown — who  had  been  Governor, 
Senator  and  cabinet  member.  Again  there 
was  Harry  Hibbard  of  Bath, — a  prominent 
member  of  Congress.  In  the  middle  and 
eastern  i>art  of  the  state  there  were  Hon. 
John  P.  Hale  a  distinguished  Senator — 
Charles  G.  Atherton,  Daniel  M.  Christie, 
John  S.  Wells  and  many  others  who  have 
"left  their  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.'' 

Much  as  we  like  to  review  the  past  and 
admire  the  men  of  the  past  for  all  that  they 
have  done  and  said  for  our  beloved  State,  I 
believe  we  are  constantly  making  advances 
and  improvement  in  our  state  government 
and  its  institutions.  The  working  classes 
are  held  in  higher  esteem  and  much  is  being 
done  to  better  their  condition.  The  human- 
itarian idea  has  taken  possession  of  the  minds 
and  thoughts  of  our  people.  The  State  was 
never  in  a  prouder  position  than  she  is  today, 
and  I  am  optimistic  for  her  present  and  future 
prosperity.    However  much  we  are  governed 


by  party  feeling  or  party  strife,  our  watch- 
word should  always  be  ''New  Hampshire  first 
and  her  interests."  We  all  love  her  for  her 
granite  hills,  her  fertile  valleys,  but  best 
of  all  we  love  her  for  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  her  citizens. 


In  introducing  the  first  speaker  of 
the  afternoon— Secretary  of  State 
Bean,  who  appeared  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Governor  Spanlding,  Pres- 
ident Parker  said: — "The  Secretary 
of  State  is  the  natural  representative 
of  the  Governor  in  the  latter's  ab* 
sence.  The  present  Secretary  of  State 
has  been  a  member  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  and  of  one  of  our 
Constitutional  Conventions.  He  was 
promoted  from  the  Speaker's  chair 
to  his  present  position.  I  present 
the  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Bean  of  Belmont." 

Address  of  Secrbtart  Bean 
Mr.  Presidentf  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  commissioned  by  His  Excellency, 
the  Governor,  to  extend  to  you  in  behalf  of 
the  state,  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  this 
reunion  of  so  many  of  the  members  and 
former  members  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  state  government.  As  you  come 
toother  on  this  occasion  and  clasp  the  hand 
in  friendly  greeting  many  scenes  and  inci- 
dents connected  with  former  associations 
will  readily  come  to  mind,  stirring  events  of 
by-gone  days  will  be  recalled,  and  you  will 
most  gladly  respond  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  occasion,  which  will  inspire  every  heart 
with  a  warmer  friendship  for  those  they  knew 
in  former  days. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  sat  in  stately 
dignity,  within  these  time-honored  walls, 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  state,  this  occasion 
will  be  especially  inspiring,  as  your  minds 
recall  the  great  and  momentous  questions 
that  have  been  considered  and  settled  within 
these  walls,  and  with  which  you  had  an  active 
part.  You  will  feel  once  again  that  strong 
influence  that  was  wrought  upon  your  minds 
by  the  profound  wisdom,  the  inexorable 
logic,  and  the  keenest  wit  that  were  mar- 
shalled for  and  against  some  of  the  great 
questions  that  agitated  the  public  mind,  in 
the  days  when  you  served  your  state  as  a 
legislator  in  one  of  the  largest  legislative 
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bodies  in  the  world.  All  of  these  things 
will  come  to  you,  and  be  as  fresh  to  your 
minds  as  the  scenes  of  yesterday. 

To  those  of  who  you  have  not  as  yet  en- 
gaged in  legislative  duties,  the  proceedings 
of  today  will  impress  your  minds  with  the 
importance  of  those  fimdamental  principles 
which  underlie  our  form  of  government,  for 
who  can  come  within  these  historic  walls, 
and  into  this  distinguished  presence  and  not 
be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  most  lofty 
patriotism  and  with  a  feeling  of  renewed 
allegiance  to  the  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment? 

Great  questions  of  state  have  been  debated 
within  these  walls,  and  great  minds  have  lent 
breadth  of  learning,  and  dignity  of  character 
to  the  deliberation,  and  when  the  decision 
was  rendered,  a  full  sense  of  responsibility 
was  readily  assumed  for  whatever  results 
might  follow.  Many  of  the  men  who  took 
their  first  lesson  in  statesmanship  in  these 
halls,  afterwards  became  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation;  their  names  were  known 
and  honored  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land;  some  of  whom  are  still 
living,  and  are  among  our  distinguished 
guests  today.  The  people  of  this  state  take 
just  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  nation  and  our 
state  have  been  honored  by  the  achievments 
of  such  men,  and  that  New  Hampshire  can  ^ 
claim  them  as  her  own. 

Men  have  gone  forth  from  here  to  fill  the 
hightest  positions  in  the  land,  one  of  whom 
became  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation, 
and  in  no  instance  has  one  failed  to  add  fame 
and  lustre  to  his  state. 

As  we  review  the  past  and  bring  to  mind 
the  names  of  those  great  men  who  have 
honored  us  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  look  into 
the  faces  of  those  who  honor  us  today,  may  we 
not  hope,  in  the  light  of  their  distinguished 
careers,  that  there  will  be  those  among  the 
rising  generation  who  will  strive  to  emulate 
their  illustrious  examples  and  attain  as 
exalted  characters  and  as  lofty  positions  as 
any  that  have  gone  before?  The  mark  is 
high,  but  if .  reached,  the  victory  will  be 
great,  and  one  to  reflect  credit  upon  state 
and  nation  as  well  as  upon  the  individuals. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  may  the  pleasures 
and  the  benefits  of  the  day  be  to  your  sat- 
isfaction.   May  the  friendships  formed  and 


reformed  be  everlasting,  and  may  the  parting 
spirit  be  resolved  that: 

There  are  no  friends  like  old  friends, 
There  are  no  friends  like  new, 

Together,  they  make  life  happier 
For  me,  as  well  as  for  you. 


Mayor  Charles  J.  French,  was  next 
introduced  as  one  who  had  held  the 
office  of  chief  executive  of  the  city 
of  Concord  longer  than  any  other 
man,  and  welcomed  those  present 
to  the  Capital  City  in  an  appropriate 
speech. 

The  next  speaker  was  Benjamin  W. 
Couch,  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  in  presenting  whom 
President  Parker  said: — ''It  is  more 
of  an  honor  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Conunittee  than  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  record 
of  the  legislature  depends  upon  the 
ability  and  the  integrity  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. To  have  been  chairman  of  that 
committee  for  three  successive  ses- 
sions is  a  rare  distinction. 

Address  of  Benjamin  W.  Couch 

The  ten-minute  rule  is  on  in  the  House.  I 
hope  the  gavel  will  not  be  heard  to  fall  on 
time  when  we  get  around  to  those  from  whom 
we  particularly  desire  to  hear. 

I  like  to  hear  about  the  times  way  back,  the 
June  sessions  and  all  that,  when  Bingham, 
Marston,  Gallinger,  Chandler  and  others 
were  on  the  floor.  When  I  listen  to  the  tales 
as  they  are  told,  it  seems  to  me  that  aU  the 
big  fights,  great  speeches,  long  filibusters 
and  funny  things  happened  in  the  old  days. 

One  value  of  a  reunion  is  that  it  compels 
some  of  us  of  the  present  time  to  stop  and 
think  of  those  great  New  Hampshire  men  who 
years  and  years  ago  stood,  or  paced  back  and 
forth,  right  here  in  this  same  pit,  making 
their  arguments  and  conducting  their  con- 
tests. Anything  which  will  make  us  stop 
and  think  of  these  things  is  well  worth  while. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  appeared 
before  a  conmiittee,  just  after  I  got  out  of  the 
law  school.  I  spent  two  days  getting  ready 
to  tell  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  1901, 
Batchelder  of  Keene,  Chairman,  why  the 
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name  of  a  pond  down  below  AUenstown  should 
not  be  so  changed  as  to  make  it  a  high-toned 
lake.  An  or^  argument  to  the  Supreme 
Court  would  not  have  filled  me  with  such  awe. 

Mine  was  not  much  like  the  first  appearance 
of  an  eighteen-yearK)ld  high  school  boy  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  last  House. 
It  was  on  a  bill  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  a 
stream.  He  opened  his  case  with  as  clear  cut  a 
statement  of  what  he  proposed  to  prove  as 
any  practiced  third  House  man  could  make; 
put  on  his  witnesses  one  after  another,  sev-, 
eral  of  them  being  men  of  fifty  or  sixty  years 
of  age,  giving  them  a  well  prepared  direct 
examination  and  then  turning  them  over  to 
the  other  side  for  cross  examination,  produced 
exhibits  of  polluted  water,  intervale  and  river, 
bank  deposits,  had  them  identified,  testified 
to,  marked  and  filed,  and  wound  up  with  a 
most  excellent  closing  argument,  in  which  he 
analyzed  the  evidence  and  told  the  Committee 
why  he  thought  the  bill  ought  to  pass. 

I  presume  it  used  to  be  wondered  who 
would  take  the  places  of  prominent  members. 
One  hears  it  now,  but  no  one  need  worry; 
some  go,  others  are  here,  some  are  coming, 
like  the  eighteen-year-old  boy,  and  so  has  it 
been  and  so  will  it  be  in  the  House  imtil  the 
end  of  representative  government. 

A  casual  comparison  of  the  House  Journals 
of  years  ago  with  those  of  recent  years  shows 
a  surprising  increase  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness, some  committees  now  handling  more 
-  bills  and  resolutions  than  used  to  be  intro- 
duced, but  I  doubt  if  there  be  now  any  greater 
diversity  of  subject  matter  than  formerly. 
New  subjects,  like,  for  instance,  motor  vehicle 
regulation,  have  sprung  up,  but  other  things 
have  been  dropped  out,  like  regulation  of  the 
public  service  corporations,  fixing  public 
service  conunodity  prices  and  all  that,  which 
by  the  Act  of  1911  have  been  delegated  to  a 
commission. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  the  more 
recent  Houses  do  not  attend  to  business. 
This  is  erroneous.  It  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  sessions  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  on  the  floor  is 
small  and  the  hoius  of  session  short. 

Very  much  more  and  very  much  more 
thorough  work  is  done  in  committees  than 
formerly  and  this  work  shows  up  in  the  later 
parts  of  the  sessions. 

Hearings  before  committees,  perhaps  es- 


pecially before  the  Judiciary,  are  coming  to 
be  more  andmore  like  the  trial  of  cases  in  court 
with  the  time  fixed  by  advertisement  in  the 
House  Journal,  witnesses  and  counsel.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  very  good  thing  as  it  brings 
out  in  the  very  best  possible  way  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  any  measure  proposed  for 
enactment  into  law. 

It  is  also  a  popular  impression  thai  recent 
sessions  are  comparatively  long  drawn  out. 
It  is  not  so  if  the  voliune  of  business  is  figured 
into  the  comparison.  A  little  figuring  on 
this  will  show  that  the  recent  sessions  are 
comparatively  shorter. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  some  of  the 
people  in  the  state  think  of  the  legialature  and 
its  doings,  and  last  year  I  had  a  chance  to 
find  out. 

Billy  Ahem,  the  Hon.  WiUiam  J.,  my  col- 
league, and  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  san- 
atorium at  Glencliff,  which  is  located  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  side  of  Mount 
Moosilauke  from  Glencliff  station.  No  con- 
veyance met  us  at  the  station,  so  a  black- 
smith's helper  volunteered  to  drive  us  up  to 
the  sanatorium.  He  had  part  of  a  horse 
and  a  small,  old  sleigh. 

Billy  and  I  each  donated  a  knee  for  him  to 
sit  on  and  after  a  little  I  thought  I  might 
start  somethingby  pretending  to  be  a  stranger, 
and  we  had  this  talk: 

Who  lives  there?    A  man  named  Ciutis. 

What  does  he  do?  Bottoms  chairs.  All 
the  time?  Yes. 

What  about  the  fifty-seven-hour  law? 
What  is  that? 

Why,  there  is  a  law  against  a  man  doing 
an3rthing  more  than  fifty-seven  hours  a  week. 

That  is  a  corker.  You  wait  'til  I  tell  him 
that;  I'll  fix  him. 

Who  lives  there? 

He  gave  me  the  man's  name  and  added 
that  I  must  have  seen  his  woman  in  the 
station. 

I  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  his  wife?" 
Well,  I  don't  know,  common  law  wife,  I 
guess. 

What  is  that? 

Why,  they  live  together  aU  right  but  never 
bothered  to  get  married. 

Good  Lord,  where  are  yoiur  officers  and 
where  are  yoiur  laws  in  this  state? 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is;  there  are  a 
whole  lot  of  wise  ones  get  themselves  to- 
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gether  down  in  Concord  in  the  winter  time 
and  they  make  some  of  the  damdest  laws  you 
ever  heard  of,  but  not  more  than  half  of  them 
ever  reaches  up  here. 

He  was  talking  straight  at  Billy  Ahem. 
It  was  after  the  session  of  1911. 

I  see  a  large  number  of  young  men,  mem- 
bers of  jrecent  Houses,  here,  and  I  know  they 
as  weU  as  I  desire  to  hear  of  the  days  gone  by. 

I  want  to  congratulate  everybody  upon 
the  success  of  this  reimion, 

I  will  sit  down. 


Ex-Governor  Samuel  D.  Felker  waa 
next  presented,  as  a  "member  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  that 
rare  product  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
Democratic  governor.  He  has  given 
able  and  conscientious  service  to  the 
State.  A  sturdy  product  of  New 
Hampshire,  he  has  always  been  loyal 
to  the  Commonwealth. " 

Address  of  Ex-Governor  Felker 
Mr,  Chairman,  Most  Respected  and  Honored 
Sir: 

When  I  recall  the  fact  that  I  was  not  two 
years  old  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
broke  out,  and  I  was  not  bom  when  you  were 
elected  to  the  New  Hampshire  legislature, 
and  that  I  am  no  mere  boy  today,  I  wonder  to 
behold  you  the  youngest  of  us  all,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  must  have  solved  the  question  of 
perennial  youth.  As  a  legislator,  congress- 
man and  citizeh,  serving  well  this  state  and 
coimtry,  we  rejoice  to  find  you  still  taking  the 
lead  in  every  good  work. 

Last  Sunday  as  I  was  reading  the  Sunday 
newspaper,  I  discovered  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  State  owned  Concord.  Most  of  us 
thought  that  Concord  owned  the  State.  We 
are  willing  it  should  do  so  today,  at  least. 
We  rejoice  with  you  in  all  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  that  has  come  to  you  in  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  know  full  well, 
that  a  greater  prosperity  is  to  be  yours  and 
ours  in  the  future.  For  these  beautiful 
buildings  all  foretell  that  this  city  is  to  be 
the  civic  center  of  all  New  Hampshire  for 
years  to  come.  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
cord, one  and  inseparable. 

Circumstances  brought  it  about  that  I 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  long 
before  I  was  a  member  of  the  House.  At 


that  time  General  Marston  had  just  passed 
away,  Harry  Bingham  was  serving  his  last 
term,  and  Senator  Gallinger  and  other  strong 
and  able  men  were  members.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  Austin  Corbin  offered  a  million 
dollars  for  the  state's  interest  in  the  Concord 
Railroad,  an  incident  Senator  Chandler  may 
recall.  There  was  a  public  meeting  in  this 
hall  at  which  Mr.  Corbin  spoke  and  made 
this  offer,  but  there  was  coupled  with  the  offer, 
quite  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
railroad.  Harry  Bingham  asked  Mr.  Corbin 
if  this  increase  of  capital  stock  would  not 
compel  the  public  to  pay  increased  charges 
for  service.  This  rather  nonplussed  Mr. 
Corbin  for  the  time  being,  and  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  suggest  that  the 
Concord  Railroad,  and  Boston  &  Maine  alike, 
were  asking  an  increase  of  the  capital  stock, 
and  to  ask  whether  or  not  that  would  not 
increase  the  charges  which  the  public  would 
have  to  pay,  and  both  of  these  eminent  men 
agreed  that  it  would.  Railroad  fights  had 
not  entirely  died  away  at  that  time,  and  I 
can  well  recollect  what  a  commotion  Governor 
Tuttle  and  the  councillor  from  my  district 
and  myself  made  in  going  down  to  Mr.  Pear- 
son's office  one  day,  to  get  a  referee  in  a 
water  case.  Debate  on  the  previous  question 
was  then  still  open,  and  all  night  sessions, 
with  John  B.  Nash  talking  to  us,  were  the 
order  of  the  day. 

In  colonial  days  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  the  real  power  and  practically  ran 
the  State.  While  the  nominal  authority 
was  in  the  Royal  Governor  and  his  Council- 
lors, yet  the  Assembly  having  the  power  to 
vote  or  not  to  vote  fimds  as  it  saw  fit,  and 
having  power  to  say  how  and  by  whom  they 
should  be  expended,  -was  the  real  power. 
Thus  truly  they  had  a  representative  govern- 
ment, and  for  eight  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  legislature  carried  on  the  affairs  of 
the  state  without  a  governor.  It  was  a 
government  not  apart  and  above  the  people, 
but  of  the  people  and  by  them,  and  if  it  made 
idolatry,  blasphemy,  and  witchcraft  pimish- 
able  by  death,  it  but  responded  to  the  idea 
of  the  times. 

"  For  forms  of  government,  let  fools  contest 
Whatever  is  b^t  administered  is  best.'' 

There  is  a  good  deal  being  said  about 
reducing  the  size  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  and  making  it  conform  more  to  the 
forms  of  government  of  other  states,  but 
certainly  a  large  House  is  not  an  unmixed 
evil  and  represents  the  average  citizen  of  the 
average  town.  If  our  constitution  shall  be 
changed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  people 
of  today,  and  if  its  cumbersome  methods  shall 
be  simplified,  it  will  certainly  give  the  people 
the  kind  of  government  they  desire. 

Members  of  this  House  come  to  know  each 
other  more  intimately  and  better  than  they 
can  possibly  under  any  other  conditions. 
The  friendships  here  formed  have  been  to  me 
very  pleasing  and  lasting. 


the  name  of  Charles  S.  Emerson  will 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
all  the  people  of  this  municipality. 
He  shares  with  William  E.  Chandler 
the  distinction  of  leading  the  forces 
that  kept  the  State  House  from  being 
moved  down  the  river  to  Manchester, 
Chandler  in  1864,  Emerson  in  1906." 

Speech  of  Charles  S.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Chairman: 

From  the  large  number  present  today,  and 
the  evident  enjoyment  we  all  have  in  meet- 
ing our  former  colleagues,  it  looks  as  though 


Charleft  S.  Emerson 


Charles  S.  Emerson  of  Milford, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Improvements  in  the  House  when  the 
last  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the 
capital  to  Manchester,  was  next 
introduced  by  the  president,  who 
said:  ''While  Concord  remains  the 
Capital,  as  it  bids  fair  to  do  forever, 


in  future,  in  place  of  dating  the  events  of  our 
life  from  the  time  we  were  in  the  legislature 
as  has  been  the  habit  of  so  many  of  us,  we 
should  date  things  from  this  year,  1915,  the 
date  of  the  legislative  reunion. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  all  to  have 
been  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  legis- 
lature.   It  is  a  distinction  to  have  been  se-> 
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lected  from  the  many  citizens  of  our  commu- 
nities for  this  service,  and  it  is  an  honor  to 
have  been  members  of  this  body,  whose  rec- 
ord is  such  an  exceptional  one,  in  that  though 
the  archives  of  our  state  have  been  searched 
with  such  care  so  many  times  by  those  inter- 
ested to  find  some  scandal,  if  it  were  possible, 
that  so  little,  so  very  little,  has  been  brought 
to  Ught  that  was  in  the  least  dishonorable, 
either  in'  the  legislature  or  in  the  adminstra- 
tion  of  any  department  of  our  state  govern- 
ment. It  speaks  volumes  for  the  honesty  and 
ability  of  the  men  called  to  service  that  such 
should  the  fact. 

As  we  review  our  service  to  the  state  we 
find  in  it  much  upon  which  to  congratulate 
ourselves  as  having  had  our  part  to  perform; 
as  we  look  back  we  are  reminded  of  many 
successes  and  also  of  many  disappointments, 
but  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  we 
can  assure  ourselves  that  out  of  our  differ- 
ent opinions,  and  out  of  our  different  activ- 
ities here,  has  come,  after  all,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  majority,  that  which  has 
proven  best  for  the  commonwealth,  which 
tempers  our  disappointments  and  adds  to 
our  pride  in  achievement. 

We  remember  many  of  the  contests  these 
halls  have  witnessed,  especially  in  such  as 
we  were  privileged  or  called  upon  to  have  a 
part — bitter  contests  some  of  them,  pro- 
longed fights  for  a  principle  or  for  a  policy 
— some  of  which  we  felt  at  the  time  to  have 
been  fights  for  principles  now  seem  in  look- 
ing back  to  have  been  mere  contests  for 
policies,  but  the  bitterness  is  all  gone  and 
in  its'  place  rests  for  all  of  us  who  were  truly 
prompted  by  an  imselfish  desire  for  the 
promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
and  its  inhabitants — and  which  of  us  were 
not  so  prompted — a  real  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  service,  and  which  satisfaction 
shall  increase  with  the  passing  years.  All 
true  service  brings  its  own  reward,  but  this 
is  specially  true  when  that  service  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  whole  community.  May 
the  men  who  follow  us  in  all  departments 
of  the  state's  service  serve  as  unselfishly 
and  with  as  good  results  as  has  marked  all 
our  past  history. 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker, 
Hon.  William  F.  Whitcher  of  Woods- 
ville,   President   Parker  said:  "It 
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is  seldom  that  a  newspaper  editor 
is  called  upon  to  help  frame  the  laws 
that  in  political  campaigns  he  is 
called  upon  to  defend.  Yet  the  good 
old  town  of  Haverhill  has  had  the 
excellent  judgment  to  send  the  editor 
of  its  newspaper  several  times  to  the 
House  and  to  one  Constitutional 
Convention,  in  both  of  which  bodies 
he  was  a  brilliant  leader.*'  He  also 
went  on  to  remark  that  Mr.  Whitcher, 
in  his  earlier  and  better  days,  when 
he  was  in  Democratic  fellowship,  was 
largely  instrumental  in  effecting  his 
(Mr.  Parker's)  nomination  for  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Whitcher  spoke  substantially 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Hon.  Wm.  F.  Whitcher 
This  is,  1  take  it,  an  occasion  for  remi- 
niscence and  the  relation  of  experience.  My 
experience  in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature 
dates  back  to  1863,  when,  as  a  boy,  I  was 
privileged  to  spend  the  first  week  of  July  in 
Concord,  and  when  every  moment  that  the 
legislature  was  in  session,  I  was  a  member 
of — the  gallery,  l  .had  never  seen  a  legis- 
lature in  session,  and  there  was  a  wonderful 
fascination  about  it  to  the  bOy  from  the 
North  Country.  1  remember  the  speaker's 
desk  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  -hall  and  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  was  to  me  a  wonder. 
He  looked  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  and  his 
years  did  not  belie  his  Ipoks,  but  his  manage- 
ment of  the  House,  in  the  war  time  and  in  the 
days  of  excited  partisanship,  seemed  to  me 
perfection.  1  have  been  privileged  since  to  see 
many,  many  speakers  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  in  all  the  New  England  states 
except  Maine,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Virginia,  but  to  my  mind,  to  this  day,  the 
one  speaker  par-excellence y  the  model,  we 
have  with  us  here  today,  in  the  person  of  Hon. 
William  E.  Chandler. 

I  remember  that  I  wondered  if  I  would 
ever  be  so  favored  anii  honored  as  to  have  a 
seat  among  the  Solons  upon  whom  for  that 
week  I  looked  down.  I  certainly  had  ambi- 
tions, but,  on  attaining  my  majority,  my  lot 
was  cast  for  some  thirty-one  years  in  states 
other  than  New  Hampshire,  and  there 
seemed  Httle  probability  of  the  realization 
of  my  ambitions. 
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There  was  a  kind  of  family  attraction  to  me 
in  the  New  Hampshire  House.  My  grand- 
father— one  of  the  first  settlers  and  leading 
citizens  of  his  town — ^never  could  spare  time 
from  the  bringing  up  of  his  sixteen  sons  and 
daughters  to  be  a  member  of  the  "Great 
and  General,"  but  he  was  fairly  represented 
by  sons,  son-in-law  and  grandsons,  who  have 
been  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  since 
1842,  down  to  1911,  for  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine  sessions,  aside  from  membership  in 
four  constitutional  conventions.  The  fly 
in  this  particular  pot  of -ointment  naturally 
lies  in  the  fact  that  down  to  the  session  of 
1901,  when  I  first  became  a  member  of  the 
House,  they  were,  each  and  all.  Democrats. 
It  has  been  something  of  a  task  for  me,  in 
the  five  sessions  since  then  that  I  have  been 
honored  with  a  seat  in  the  House,  to  try  and 
offset  this,  but  as  a  Republican,  some  of  you 
will  bear  me  witness,  I  have  tried  to  make 
atonement.  I  don't  think  it  was  quite  fair 
either  for  our  presiding  officer  to  remind  me 
of  my  youthful  poUtical  indiscretions,  which 
I  have,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  try- 
ing to  live  down,  by  alluding  to  some 
humble  part  I  took  in  the  convention  which 
placed  him  in  nomination  for  Congress  in 
1869,  but  as  that  was  one  of  the  indiscretions 
in  which  I  may  take  honest  pride,  I  forgive. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  in  these  days,  espe- 
cially when  a  constitutional  convention  is 
held,  concerning  the  desirability  of  reducing 
the  membership  of  the  New  Hampshire 
House.  I  confess  to  Uttle  sympathy  with 
propositions  for  such  reduction.  It  is  charged 
that  it  is  an  ^^univeildy"  body,  and  the 
charge  is  more  or  less  true.  Therein  lies  its 
glory.  It  is  not  always  a  difficult  matter  to 
wieM  and  manage  a  small  body.  Of  course 
I  do  not  allude  to  our  own  Senate — ^but 
where  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  attempts  to 
manage  or  wield  four  hundred  representative 
men  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  contract  of  no  small  magnitude  has 
been  imdertaken.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any 
state  in  our  Union  can  show,  session  after 
session,  a  body  of  men  more  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  masses  of  the  people  than 
is  foimd  in  the  New  Hampshire  House,  which 
was  especially  true  before  the  direct  primary 
force  took  the  choice  of  members  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people.  We  have  town  repre- 
sentation, tempered  by  the  facter  of  popu- 


lation, a  combination  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  systems,  which  works  ad- 
mirably, and  the  educational  value  of  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature  in  inculcating 
intelligent  citizenship  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. As  to  results  New  Hampshire 
may  invite  comparison  of  her  session  laws 
with  those  of  any  other  state,  with  a  cheerful 
confidence  in  the  results  of  such  comparison. 

New  Hampshire  may  well  take  pride  in 
her  great  and  General  Court. 

Hon.  Clarence  E.  Carr,  of  Andover, 
was  next  introduced  as  a  lawyer, 
manufacturer  and  man  of  affairs, 
member  of  the  House  a  generation 
ago,  and  twice,  since,  his  party's 
candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Carr  has  no  manuscript  of  his 
speech,  and  will  not  attempt  a  precise 
presentation  thereof,  but  gives  the 
following  as  substantially  what  he 
might  have  said: 

Speech  of  Hon.  Clarence  E.  Carr 
Mr.  President:  We  are  met  here  to  renew 
acquaintances,  to  recall  interesting  and  varied 
experiences,  to  pay  tribute  of  respect  to  our 
silent  brethren  who  were  our  associates  and 
confreres  in  the  conduct  of  the  legislative 
affairs  of  our  Uttle  commonwealth,  to  honor 
their  memory  and  reflect  upon  their  patriotic 
endeavors. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  legislatures  of  1878 
and  9,  with  Mr.  Woolson  and  Mr.  Huse  respec- 
tively the  Speakers.  I  served  on  the  Normal 
School  Committee  and  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, on  the  latter  of  which  in  1879  it  was 
my  fortune  to  meet  some  of  the  notable  men 
of  New  Hampshire.  In  that  year  I  was 
likewise  chairman  of  a  Special  Railroad  Com- 
mittee, and  had  associated  with  me  and 
working  with  me  one  who  has  since  been 
honored  by  the  state  as  the  Speaker  of  tins 
House,  as  President  of  the  Senate,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  his  district.  We  should 
be  glad  to  welcome  him  here  today  were  not 
his  health  such  as  to  preclude  his  coming. 
He  is  a  strong,  bright,  able  man,  whose  ability 
we  all  appreciate,  and  of  whom  we  are 
fond.  I  refer  to  Hon.  Frank  D.  Currier  of 
Canaan. 

Of  the  strong  men  of  the  House  and  Senate 
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with  whom  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  acquainted, 
I  easily  recall  General  Marston,  Harry  Bing- 
ham, Chief  Justice  Isaac  N.  Blodgett,  Judge 
Robert  M.  Wallace,  Senator  Gallinger,  John 
0.  Sinclair,  James  W.  Patterson,  Aaron  F. 
Stevens,  O.  C.  Moore,  James  E.  French,  M. 
L.  Morrison,  and  many  others  I  might  name. 
Of  these  only  four  are  living.  The  others 
have  joined  the  great  majority.  As  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, at  the  close  of  the  session  of  79,  I  will 
not  soon  forget  the  honor  given  me  of  pre- 
senting a  cane  to  the  chairman,  General 
Marston,  for  the  Committee;  nor  will  I  forget 
his  simple  words  of  appreciation  in  accepting 


world  should  we  not  examine  our  own  sit- 
uation and  obligations  and  prepare  ourselves 
to  perform  our  sacred  duties  in  protecting  our 
priceless  heritage  even  as  our  fathers  pro- 
tected it? 

We  know  what  this  form  of  government  has 
cost.  We  know  its  value  to  the  American 
people  in  the  boon  conferred  upon  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  We  possess  here  a  wealth 
and  prosperity  and  freedom  unmatched  in 
the  world.  We  have  better  assurances  for 
the  fundamental  principles  which  go  to  make 
up  such  life,  liberty  and  happiness  than  is 
vouchsafed  to  any  people.    These  facts  are 
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it,  his  modesty,  the  greatness  and  sweetness 
of  his  heart. 

What  should  be  our  fundamental  thought 
and  idea  today?  Should  it  not  be  that  we 
here  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  those  institutions  and 
that  form  of  government  which  gives  us  the 
greatest  freedom  and  places  upon  us  as  in- 
dividuals the  greatest  responsibilities?  Should 
we  not  resolve  to  become  better  citizens  and 
more  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  fathers 
that  thereby  in  a  measure  we  may  requite  the 
obligations  we  owe  them  for  the  blessings 
their  patriotism,  wisdom  and  sacrifices  have 
vouchsafed  to  us? 

In  the  great  struggle  Ijetween  Freedom  and 
Tyranny  now  shaking  the  foundations  of  the 


evidence  of  the  rare  benignity  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  erected  it. 
However  rough  and  uncouth,  we  have  in 
these  blessings  jewels  of  unmatched  value 
to  civilization  and  posterity.  Wisdom  has 
told  us,  and  experience  teaches  us,  that  the 
invulnerable  defence  we  must  throw  around 
them  is  one  that  those  who  would  destroy  them 
can  understand.  "A  righteous  nation  has  no 
moral  right  to  be  weak  when  it  c^n  be  strong." 

The  Democratic  idea,  which  lays  at  the 
foundation  of  our  government,  was  fought 
for  by  the  fathers,  provided  for  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
union  of  the  states,  and  ref ought  for  in  the 
elimination  of  slavery  and  the  final  moulding 
of  our  nation.   Our  democracy  is  based  upon  a 
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theory  of  defence,  not  offense,  and  the  desire 
that  our  blessings  may  bless  all  the  people 
of  the  earth.  There  will  be  freedom  only 
where  there  is  a  spirit  of  freedom.  Liberty 
will  not  long  abide  with  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  grant  it  to  others,  or  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  protect  it. 

The.  men  whom  I  have  named,  and  their 
compeers,  were  strong  and  able  men,  some  of 
them  were  men  of  Lincoln  clearness  in  state- 
ment and  Websterian  vision  and  power. 
Divergent  in  their  views,  they  were  ready  to 
give  the  best  in  them  for  the  common  good 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  idea  upon 
which  our  government  is  founded.  In  their 
lives  and  actions  there  was  a  steady,  deep  and 
ever-flowing  current  of  patriotism,  beneficent 
and  irresistible.  That  spirit  was  typical 
of  the  spirit  of  our  land  and  the  love  of  lib- 
erty. It  was  guided  by  the  sense  of  justice 
and  moved  by  the  impelling  force  the  Eternal 
Power  puts  behind  its  benign  purposes. 

We  must  go  forward  with  the  readiness  to 
stand  where  Stark  stood  and  to  plant  our 
feet  for  good  and  all  on  the  bed-rock  of  nation- 
aUty  for  which  Webster  contended.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  about  our  purpose.  Let 
not  that  purpose  be  futile — as  it  will  be  un- 
less we  take  proper  steps  to  mould  into  a 
common  and  patriotic  whole  the  various 
peoples  of  this  land,  and  take  further  steps 
to  protect  and  defend  it. 

The  paramount  business  of  this  state  is 
the  business  of  government,  and  the  para- 
nK)unt  duty  of  her  citizens  is  to  do  that 
business  well  and  to  achieve  such  citizenship 
as  will  ensure  the  success  of  our  paramoimt 
business.    The  same  is  true  of  the  nation. 

In  thi^  country  we  do  not  want  a  large 
standing  -army,  nor  anything  that  savors  of 
mihtarism.  We  are  all  peace  men.  The 
spirit  of  America  is  one  of  peace.  We  are 
a  peace  loving  people.  From  that  it  follows 
that  we  must  so  safeguard  this  nation  that 
we  can  continuously  engage  in  our  peaceful 
pursuits  by  so  preparing  to  defend  ourselves 
that  peoples  or  nations  otherwise  inclined 
will  not  be  likely  to  attempt  to  disturb  our 
business.  This  can  be  done  only  by  such 
preparation  as  will  make  it  apparent  to  them 
that  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  do  so  will 
be  futile  and  disastrous.  Christian  love  must 
be  supported  by  righteous  strength  in  the 
affairs  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals.    It  is 


to  be  hoped  and  expected  the  culmination 
of  this  preparedness  and  the  world  struggles 
will  be  the  subordination  of  the  individual 
Sovereignty  of  nations  to  One  Great  Sover- 
eignty of  Justice,  with  a  force  contributed 
by  all  to  give  sanction  to  its  decisions  in  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  Democ- 
racy of  thought  and  action  as  a  world-right 
of  human  beings,  under  whatever  form  of 
government,  must  superc^e  despotism  as  a 
world-slavery  of  human  beings,  under  what- 
ever form  of  government. 

Our  forefathers  who  built  this  state,  and 
their  children  who  guarded  and  defended  it, 
dedicated  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  task, 
and  the  blessed  results  are  showered  over  us 
as  a  jjeople.  As  they  were  dedicated  to 
their  work,  so  let  us  be  to  ours.  Let  every 
man  prosper  as  he  can,  and  every  one  achieve 
such  distinction  as  his  talents  and  industry 
may  bring.  Let  every  one  ejijoy  that  freedom 
and  that  unusual  and  blessed  opportunity 
common  to  our  democracy  and  vouchsafed 
to  no  other  peoples  in  the  world.  In  return 
therefor,  let  no  man  in  this  God's  country  of 
ours  put  his  hand  to  spade  or  wheel  or  law 
or  mandate  or  proclamation  except  with  the 
dominant  idea  that  patriotism,  which  means 
the  uplift  of  humanity  and  the  honor,  the 
true  honor  of  the  Republic,  as  a  part  of  his 
work,  comes  first,  and  stands  paramount  in 
his  heart.  Every  spade  will  mark  a  line  of 
use  and  beauty  for  the  Lord,  and  every  man- 
date will  reflect  his  justice. 

Let  us,  then,  prepare  to  defend  our  price- 
less possessions,  demand  justice,  hope  for 
sanity  and  pray  for  peace. 

Ex-Governor  Henry  B.  Quinby  of 
Laconia  was  next  introduced.  In 
presenting  him,  the  Chairman  said: 
member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  two  terms.  State 
Senator  for  two  terms.  Member  of 
the  Governor's  Council  and  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  he  can  speak 
both  as  a  legislator  and  as  an  execu- 
tive, for  in  all  his  activities  he  has 
been  a  credit  to  the  state." 

Address  of  Ex-Governor  Quinby 
It  is  certainly  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  a  part  in  celebrating  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
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this  beautiful  city,  where  I  have  passed  so 
many  years  of  official  hfe,  and  in  which  I 
take  almost  as  much  interest  as  if  I  was  a 
permanent  resident. 

Ck)ncord  has  ever  been  patriotic  and  a 
center,  in  our  State,  of  military  activities  and 
at  this  time,  when  the  world  aroimd  us  is 
seething  in  war,  and  realizing  as  we  do  the 
def^celess  condition  of  our  State,  upon  whose 
soil  no  foreign  foe  has  ever  trod,  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  embrace  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, it  seems  to  me,  to  present  a  few  ideas 
as  to  our  immediate  duty  as  citizens,  not 
only  of  our  glorious  State,  with  its  wonderful 
record  as  one  of  the  original  Colonies,  but  as 
patriotic  Americans;  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
desire  to  precipitate  hostilities,  but  as  a 
measure  of  common  prudence,  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  upon  us  from  some  quarter, 
which  is  possible  and  even  probable,  consid- 
ering the  overt  acts  already  committed  in 
our  country  by  belligerent  agents  in  our 
midst,  to  say  nothing  of  outrages  upon  our 
citizens  and  commerce  on  the  sea,  which,  if 
continued,  will  demand  our  giving  warning 
that  the  United  States  has  exhausted  its 
patience. 

The  most  important  question  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  consider  today  is  how  to  pre- 
pare our  country  for  defense  in  case  of  invasion 
by  a  hostile  power.  For  years  we  have  been 
living  in  a  "Fool's  Paradise"  and  only  the 
Providence  of  God  has  preserved  us  from 
annihilation.  If  any,  imtil  recently,  have 
considered  the  matter  at  all  they  have  either 
argued  that  the  nearest  nation  was  separated 
from  us  h}r  such  an  expanse  of  water  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  transport  men 
and  supplies  to  our  shores,  or  they  have 
relied  upon  the  kindly  nature  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  the  tranquilizing  effect  upon 
them  of  our  gentle  disposition,  our  peace  lov- 
ing qualities  and  our  altruistic  conduct. 

The  first  argument  has  been  rudely  shat- 
tered by  the  results  attained  during  the 
struggle  now  going  on  abroad,  among  them 
being  the  steaming  radius  of  even  the  imder- 
sea  boats  which  in  themselves  are  capable 
of  infinite  harm  to  our  undersized  and  imder- 
manned  navy,  and  the  latter  fallacy  is  ex- 
ploded as  we  survey  the  plight  of  Belgiiun. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  our  country  to 
prepare  itself  for  possible  invasion.  This 
does  not  mean  to  get  ready  to  make  war; 


for  the  American  people  as  a  whole  desire 
peace,  but  not  peace  without  honor.  The 
patriots  who  gave  their  lives  to  make  this  a 
great  and  independent  country  will  have 
died  in  vain  if  we,  their  descendants,  fail  to 
take  warning  and  continue  to  doze  on  until 
the  enemy  is  hammering  at  our  gates. 

This  question  of  preparedness  is  not  a 
partisan  one;  we  are  all  Americans  without 
regard  to  political  predilections,  and  must 
join  forces  to  achieve  the  common  weal — ^to 
put  America  in  a  condition  to  meet  all  comerd 
with  as  good  as  they  bring  and  something  a 
little  better. 

This  question  of  protection  for  our  people 
and  our  homes  is  not  a  new  one,  it  is  as  old 
as  our  government  itself.  Washington  in 
his  fifth  annual  address  said:  "If  we  desire 
to  avoid  insult  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it; 
if  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  our  prosperity,  it 
must  be  known  that  we  are  at  aJl  times  ready 
for  war." 

John  Adams,  in  a  special  message  said: 
"But  in  demonstrating  by  our  conduct  that 
we  do  riot  fear  war,  in  the  necessary  protec- 
tion of  our  rights  and  our  honor,  we  should 
give  no  room  to  infer  that  we  abandon  the 
desire  of  peace:  An  efficient  preparation  for 
war  can  alone  secure  peace." 

The  question  of  preparedness  has  many 
phases,  all  of  them  vital  and  important;  that 
of  the  number  and  character  of  troops,  of 
ammimition,  seagoing  craft,  aeroplanes  and 
many  other  requirements  which  must  be 
provided  for,  and  the  preparation  for  which 
should  not  be  delayed  an  hour  in  its  beginning 
and  prosecution;  but  the  basic  proposition 
is  to  have  a  Congress  which  will  be  a  help  in 
the  future  and  not  a  hindrance,  as  in  the  past. 

We  must  see  to  it  all  over  this  broad  land 
that  if  the  men  we  send  to  represent  us  do 
not  represent  us  that  they  be  relegated  to 
private  life,  no  matter  what  their  political 
affiliations  are,  and  that  men  who  love  our 
coimtry  better  than  they  do  political  pre- 
ferment are  sent  to  take  their  places. 

Congress  must  be  liberal  in  appropriations 
for  our  National  defense,  and  the  money  thus 
provided  must  not  be  regarded  as,  nor  per- 
mitted to  be,  personal  spoil  for  any  man  nor 
set  of  men;  it  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  that  it 
may  all  go  into  the  proper  channels  to  pro- 
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tect  our  country,  instead  of  being  diverted  to 
sustain  army  posts  where  no  army  posts  have 
been  needed  since  the  Indians  have  ceased 
to  be  a  menace.  It  should  not  be  used,  any 
part  of  it,  to  enlarged  army  posts  which  per- 
haps should  remain,  but  do  not  need  enlarge- 
ment. In  short,  let  every  dollar  be  used  for 
its  legitimate  purpose  and  let  America  be  at 
once  put  in  the  way  of  being  able  not  only  to 
demand  her  rights  but  to  obtain  them. 

I  will  not,  at  this  time,  touch  upon  the 
different  ways  suggested  for  forming  our 
several  lines  of  defense;  the  Swiss  seems  the 
most  practical  and  perhaps  the  least  expen- 
sive; the  Australian  has  many  good  features; 
General  Wood  lays  out  a  plan  which  I  have 
no  doubt  is  workable,  but  whatever  we  do 
let  us  do  it  now  and  under  competent,  in- 
teUigent  guidance. 

In  next  presenting  Senator  Henry 
F.   Hollis,   President  Parker  said: 

Unfortunate  in  his  location  in  a 
strong  Republican  ward,  Senator 
Hollis  had  not  the  distinction  of  the 
rest  of  us  of  service  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire legislature.  There  have  to  be 
exceptions  to  all  rules.  His  novitiate 
was  not  in  the  State  House,  but  at  the 
bar  and  upon  the  stump  in  political 
campaigns.  Yet  we  recognize  him  as 
a  fellow  legislator,  although  his  field 
is  at  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  as 
the  junior  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

Address  op  Senator  Hollis 
Shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war  in  Europe  I  heard  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  thought  in  this  country  state  pubHcly  that 
easy,  prosperous  conditions  tend  to  produce 
a  low  quaUty  of  men  in  a  nation;  that  no 
coimtry  gives  birth  to  a  great  artist,  a  great 
poet,  or  a  great  statesman,  except  in  time  of 
stress  and  turmoil  such  as  follow  war,  famine 
or  pestilence. 

I  prefer  to  think  that  a  great  country  like 
ours  does  not  have  to  wait  to  produce  great 
men  in  times  of  crisis,  but  that  the  men  are 
here,  living  quietly  among  us  at  their  ordinary 
tasks,  imtil  some  great  emergency  galvanizes 
them  into  action  and  demands  heroic  deeds,  or 
consummate  wisdom  and  genius. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  for  two  years 


past  the  people  of  this  country,  or  at  least  a 
majority  of  them,  have  rested  serene  in  the 
belief  that  tl^e  President  of  the  United  States 
is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman;  but  it  took  no 
more  than  the  drafting  of  a  single  state  paper, 
following  the  sinking  of  the  LusUardaj  to 
convince  them  that  Wilson  is  a  statesman. 
He  has  been  a  statesman  all  the  time,  but  a 
crisis  was  needed  to  convince  the  nation  of  it. 

This  conviction  has  risen  above  party, 
above  racial  origin,  above  creed  or  religion. 
The  entire  nation  has  risen  with  its  President 
and  finds  itself  firmly  resolved  to  play  the 
part  of  men  among  the  family  of  nations. 
Our  nation  today  feels  itself  re-nationalixed 
-  and  re-vitalized. 

We  know  that  peace  will  be  preserved  if  it 
may  be  preserved  without  dishonor.  We 
know  that  peace  is  not  worth  the  having  if 
it  must  be  achieved  with  the  loss  of  our 
national  self-respect. 

Our  whole  nation  is  soberly  considering 
today  our  state  of  preparedness  for  whatever 
emergency  we  must  face.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  whether  we  shall  face  it,  but  of 
how  best  we  may  face  it.  I,  for  one,  have 
no  fear  that  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
will  expect  her  representatives  at  Washmgton 
to  begrudge  such  appropriations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  build  up  our  army  and  navy  to  proippt 
and  powerful  eflSciency. 

I  do  not  look  for  war  at  this  time.  I  do 
expect,  however,  great  good  to  come  from  the 
careful  self-examination  which  our  nation  is 
giving  itself  today;  and  I  expect  that  self- 
examination  to  result  in  some  form  of  mili- 
tary training  which  will  make  our  citizens 
quickly  available  as  efficient  soldiers  in  an 
emergency. 

Each  of  you,  as  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  General  Court,  has  received  a 
manual  containing  the  state  constitution, 
and  in  that  constitution  you  have  read  that 
"  ^standing'  armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty." 
You  know,  moreover,  that  large  standing 
armies  are  an  intolerable  expense,  and  that 
they  are  unnecessary.  The  alternative  is  a 
citizenry  trained  to  bear  arms. 

This  gathering  represents  New  Hampshire 
as  no  other  gathering  has  ever  represented 
her.  You  are  her  legislative  veterans.  You 
are  New  Hampshire.  I  believe  that  you 
recognize  the  evils  and  burdens  of  a  large 
standing  army  and  in  its  place  favor  a  corn- 
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pulsory  military  training  for  every  able- 
bodied  boy  in  the  United  States,  for  six  months 
or  a  year  so  that  he  will  learn  to  shoot  straight, 
to  obey  orders  and  to  care  for  himself  in  camp, 
and  be  prepared  for  the  final  fitting  for  active 
service  on  short  notice. 

Such  training  for  a  year,  or  half  a  year, 
will  render  this  coimtry  safe  from  invasion; 
it  will  prove  a  valuable  lesson  to  every  lad  in 
discipline,  democracy  and  patriotism;  it  will 
tend  to  coimteract  the  softening  influence  of 
luxury  and  easy  living;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  exact  from  every  youth  who  enjoys 
the  blessings  of  our  free  institutions. 

Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger  was  the 
next  speaker.  In  introducing  him 
the  president  said:  Three  times  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Twice  a  Senator  and  President 
of  that  body.  Member  of ^  the  Con- 
stitutional Convjention  in  1876. 
Member  of  Congress  two  terms. 
United  States  Senator  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  Senator  from  New 
Hampojhire.  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Committee  for  thirteen 
campaigns.  From  the  printer's  case 
,  to  •  the  position  of  D6an  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  a  record 
worthy  of  himself  and  of  distinction  to 
his  state. 

Address  of  Senator  Gallinger 

Mr.  Chairman: 

At  this  time  of  historical  reminiscence  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  first 
railroad  in  the  United  States  was  built  in 
1826,  sixty-one  years  aCter  Concord  was 
incorporated  as  a  town,  and  that  the  first 
raibroad  to  use  locomotives  was  five  years 
later  (in  1831).  The  first  passenger  railroad 
in  the  world,  between  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington in  England  commenced  to  do  busi- 
ness in  1825. 

Concord  was  42  years  old  when  the  first 
steamboat  (the  Clemumt)  traversed  the  Hud- 
son River  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  54 
years  old  when  the  first  steamship  (the 
Savannah)  crossed  the  Atlantic  imder  steam, 
taking  twenty-five  days  to  make  the  voyage. 

Concord  was  47  years  old  when  the  first 
city  (London)  was  Ughted  by  gas,  and  94 
years  old  when  Moses  G.  Farmer,  a  New 


Hampshire  man,  subdivided  the  electric  cur- 
rent, and  Ughted  the  first  dwelling  by  elec- 
tricity. 

When  Morse  sent  his  first  telegraphic 
message  from  Baltimore  to  Washington 
(in  1814)  Concord  had  attained  the  age  of 
79  years. 

The  speaking  telephone  came  in  1876, 
one  himdred  and  eleven  years  after  Concord 
became  a  town.  The  Remington  type- 
writer came  one  year  later,  and  the  first 
electric  railway  in  the  world  (in  Berlin) 
followed  the  next  year,  and  six  years  after 
(in  1885)  an  electric  railway  was  installed 
between  Baltimore  and  Hampden,,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

The  graphaphone  came  in  1886,  the  X-ray 
in  1895,  and  wireless  telegraphy  in  1899. 

It  wiJl  thus  be  seen  that  since  Concord  was 
incorporated  almost  every  great  invention 
which  blesses  the  world  today  has  come  into 
existence,  and  in  this  hour  of  reminiscence  it 
would  be  extremely  interesing  to  dwell  at 
greater  length  on  those  I  have  mentioned  as 
well  as  to  add  hundreds  of  others  to  the  list. 

Turning  to  legislative  matters  how  in- 
tensely interesting  it  would  be  if  we  could 
have  a  representative  here  today  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  met  in  Portsmouth  in  1765,  the  year 
Concord  was  incorporated,  Benning  Went- 
worth  being  Governor,  and  the  membership 
of  the  Legislature  being  31. 

And  of  how  much  greater  interest  it  would 
be  if  the  first  Governor  of  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  Meshech  Weare,  and  the  first 
Speaker  of  the  House,  George  Atkinson, 
could  be  with  us  to  tell  of  the  doings  of  the 
Legislature  of  1784,  nineteen  years  after 
Concord  was  an  incorporated  town.  Fortu- 
nately the  records  of  those  early  days  have 
wisely  been  preserved  in  the  Provincial  and 
State  Papers,  to  which  our  people  have  access. 

As  I  shall  speak  of  the  legislatures  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  it  is  unfortunate 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  personal 
allusions,  which  if  possible  would  be  omitted. 

My  first  actual  participation  in  legislative 
matters  was  in  the  year  1872,  being  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Ward 
Four,  Concord.  The  membership  of  the 
House  in  that  year  was  361.  Ezekiel  A. 
Straw  of  Manchester  was  Governor.  Asa 
Fowler  of  Concord  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  and  Josiah  H.  Benton  of 
Lancaster  was  clerk.  The  legislative  session 
was  held  in  June.  There  were  many  able 
men  in  the  body  of  whom  I  will  venture  to 
mention  Edward  F.  Mann  of  Benton,  Sher- 
burne B.  Merrill  of  Colebrook,  Osman  D. 
Way,  Edward  J.  Tenney,  George  H.  Stowell, 
and"  Ira  Colby  of  Claremont,  Benjamin  S. 
Warren,  George  A.  Pillsbury,  P.  Brainerd 
Cogswell,  John  H.  Albin,  Asa  Fowler,  George 
E.  Todd  and  Lyman  t.  Flint  of  Concord, 
Sylvanus  W.  Bryant  of  Cornish,  James  E. 
Lothrop  of  Dover,  Enoch  P.  Marshall  of 
Dimbarton,  Gilman  Marston  and  Charles  H. 


Nashua,  Eira  M.  Smith  of  Peterborough, 
Joseph  Burrows,  of  Plymouth,  Omar  D.  Con- 
verse of  Rindge,  William  M.  Weed  of  Sand- 
wich, Benjamin  R.  Wheeler  of  Salem,  James 
W.  Emery,  John  Pender  and  John  H.  Biough- 
ton  of  Portsmouth,  Edwin  Wallaoe  and 
Arthur  D.  Whitehouse  of  Rochester,  George 

F.  Putnam  of  Warren,  John  C.  Pearson  of 
Webster,  Nathan  H.  Weeks  of  Woodstock, 
Jeremiah  Bodgett  of  Wentworth,  and  Warren 

G.  Brown  of  Whitefield.  A  large  majority 
of  these  men  have  records  of  honorabte 
service  to  the  state  and  nation. 

Many  interesting  reminiscences  are  re- 
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Hall  of  Exeter,  James  E.  Hayes  of  Farmington, 
Amos  J.  Blake  of  Fitzwilliam,  George  W. 
Nesmith  and  Alvah  W.  SuUoway  of  Franklin, 
Martin  A.  Haynes  of  Gilford,  Thomas  Cogs- 
well of  Gilmanton,  David  H.  Taggart  of 
Goffstown,  John  L.  Bridgman  of  Hanover, 
Samuel  D.  Bemis  of  Harrisville,  William  C. 
Patten  of  Kingston,  Charles  S.  Faulkner  and 
Thomas  E.  Hatch  of  Keene,  Hiram  Orcutt 
of  Lebanon,  Hiram  Noyes  of  Lisbon,  Harry 
Bingham  of  Littleton,  Samuel  Clarke,  Hiram 
K.  Slayton,  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway,  and  William 
Parker  of  Manchester,  Bainbridge  Wadleigh 
and  George  C.  Gilmore  of  Milford,  Mark 
B.   Buxton  and  Edward  H.  Spaulding  of 


called  concerning  some  of  these  men,  but 
only  one  will  be  named,  and  it  remains  vividly 
in  my  mind.  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway,  in  debate, 
made  what  I  regarded  as  an  offensive  allusion 
to  Concord  and  to  me  personally.  I  was 
younger  and  more  impidsive  then  than  I 
am  now,  and  Sulloway  was  not  quite  as  large 
then  as  he  is  today.  Quick  as  flash  I  applied 
to  him  the  short  and  ugly  word  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  has  made  famous.  The  dignified 
speaker  was  so  shocked  that  he  failed  to  call 
me  to  order,  and  I  remained  in  the  House 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day's  session. 
Next  morning  I  made  a  frank  apology  to  the 
House  for  having  violated  its  rule,  which  was 
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accepted,  and  Sulloway  and  I  have  been 
good  friends  ever  since . 

At  this  session  Bainbridge  Wadleigh,  who 
had  served  fourteen  years  in  the  House,  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
work  of  the  session  was  concluded  in  thirty 
days. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the 
House  next  year  (1873).  Ezekiel  A.  Straw 
had  been  reflected  Governor.  James  W. 
Emery  of  Portsmouth  was  Speaker  and  Sam- 
uel C.  Clark  of  Gilford  was  Clerk. 

Of  the  membership  of  that  year  the  fol- 
lowing are  entitled  to  special  mention:  Ira 
Colby  and  George  H.  Stowell  of  Claremont, 
D.  Arthur  Brown,  George  E.  Jenks  and 
Henry  C.  Sturtevant  of  Concord,  Otis  Cooper 
of  Croydon,  Oilman  Marston,  Jacob  Car- 
lisle and  Charles  H.  Bell  of  Exeter,  Isaac  N. 
Blodgett  and  E.  B.  S.  Sanborn  of  Franklin, 
Ira  F.  Prouty  and  George  A.  Wheelock  of 
Keene,  Richard  W.  Cragin  and  Alpheus  W. 
Baker  of  Lebanon,  Harry  Bingham  and 
Charles  A.  Sinclair  of  Littleton,  Heniy  E. 
Bumham,  Ira  Cross,  A.  P.  Olzendam,  C.  A. 
Sulloway,  William  Parker,  and  WDliam  G. 
Everett  of  Manchester,  Henry  A.  Marsh, 
Mark  R.  Buxton  and  E.  F.  McQuesten  of 
Nashua,  Alpha  J.  Pillsbiury  of  Northwood, 
Hiram  A.  Tuttle  and  John  P.  Nutter  of  Pitts- 
field,  Joseph  Burrows  and  James  F.  Langdon 
of  Plymouth,  James  W.  Emery,  J.  Horace 
Kent,  Albert  R.  Hatch  and  Daniel  Marcy  of 
Portsmouth,  William  M.  Weed  and  William 
A.  Heard  of  Sandwich,  and  John  E.  Robert- 
son of  Warner. 

This  session  occupied  thirty  da3rs,  pre- 
cisely the  same  length  of  time  as  the  session 
of  the  preceding  year.  Doubtless  the  brevity 
of  these  sessions  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  annual  elections  and  annual 
sessions  in  those  days,  but  the  fact  that  the 
members  were  largely  reflected,  thus  assuring 
a  majority  who  had  had  former  legislative 
experience,  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

In  1878  I  was  a  member  of  the  state  Sen- 
ate, which  body  was  then  composed  of  twelve 
members.  Benjamin  F.  Prescott  of  Epping 
was  Governor,  and  David  H.  Buffima  of 
Somersworth  was  president  of  the  Senate. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  BufiTum  the  membership 
of  the  Senate  was  composed  of  Emmons  D. 
Philbrick  of  Rye,  John  W.  Wheeler  of  Salem, 
Hiram  K.  Slayton  of  Manchester,  Jacob  H. 


Gallinger  of  Concord,  Thomas  Cogswell  of 
Gilmanton,  John  A.  Spaulding  of  Nashua, 
Daniel  M.  White  of  Peterborough,  Charles 
J.  Amidon  of  Hinsdale,  Albert  M.  Shaw  of 
Lebanon,  Joseph  D.  Weeks  of  Canaan,  and 
William  H.  Cummings  of  Lisbon.  Mr. 
Wheeler  and  I  are  the. only  surviving  mem- 
bers of  that  body. 

Augustus  A.  Woolson  of  Lisbon  was 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Alpheus  W.  Baker 
of  Lebanon  was  Clerk.  The  House  had  in  it 
a  very  large  proportion  of  able  men,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  John  G.  Sinclair  of 
Bethlehem,  W.  E.  Tutherly  of  Claremont, 
W.  H.  Shurtleff  of  Colebrook,  William  E. 
Stevens,  George  A.  Young,  C.  E.  Sargent, 
Charles  R.  Coming  and  Joseph  Wentworth  of 
Concord,  J.  Frank  Seavey  of  Dover,  J.  W. 
Dodge  of  Enfield,  Oilman  Marston  and  Wil- 
liam Burlingame  of  Exeter,  Isaac  N.  Blodgett 
of  Franklin,  James  W.  Patterson  of  Hanover, 
Samuel  T.  Page  of  Haverhill,  Frank  H.  Pierce 
of  Hillsborough,  Franklin  Worcester  of  Hol- 
lis,  William  P.  Chamberlain  and  George  W. 
Tilden  of  Keene,  Charles  A.  Busiel  of  La- 
conia,  A.  A.  Woolson  and  G.  W.  "V^eUs  of 
Lisbon,  Harry  Bingham  and  Albert  S.  Bat- 
chellor  of  Littleton,  Henry  H.  Huse,  W.  R. 
Patten  and  Noah  S.  Clark  of  Manchester, 
Robert  M.  Wallace  of  Milford,  Orren  C. 
Moore  and  Aaron  F.  Stevens  of  Nashua,  J.  Q. 
Holies  and  F.  A.  Hobbs  of  Ossipee,  and  Isaac 
Adams  and  Paul  Wentworth  of  Sandwich. 

An  incident  occured  during  that  session  of 
the  House  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  In 
those  days  the  absurd  practice  prevailed  of 
debating  the  previous  question,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  discussion  should  be 
pertinent  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Holies  of 
Ossipee,  who  talked  very  fast,  and  whose 
pronunciation  was  not  of  the  best,  had  oc- 
cupied the  floor  a  considerable  time,  when  a 
point  of  order  was  made  against  him  that  he 
was  not  confining  himself  to  the  question 
under  debate.  Speaker  Woolson,  who  had  a 
fine  sense  of  humor,  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  ''The  Chair  must  insist  that 
the  gentleman  confine  himself  to  the  question 
at  issue,  but,  as  the  Chair  does  not  under- 
stand a  single  word  that  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  the  Chair  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
sustain  the  point  of  order." 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1876 
recommended  certain  changes  in  the  member- 
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ship  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
which  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four,  and  a  reduction  of  about  seventy  mem- 
bers in  the  House.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
collaborate  with  James  O.  Lyford  in  that 
Convention  in  an  effort  to  secure  these 
changes.  I  represented  Ward  Four,  Concord, 
and  Mr.  Lyford  represented  the  town  of 
Canterbury.  He  was  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Convention,  and  as  ardent  a  Democrat 
in  those  days  as  he  is  a  Republican  at  the 
present  time. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  then  pre- 
vailing I  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  1879 


Marston  and  Winthrop  N.  Dow  of  Exeter, 
E.  B.  S.  Sanborn  of  Frankhn,  John  Hatch  of 
Greenland,  William  P.  Chamberlain  of  Keene, 
Jared  I.  Williams  of  Lancaster,  Albert  H. 
Batchellor  and  Harry  Bingham  of  Littleton, 
George  C.  Gilmore,  William  R.  Patten  and 
Noah  S.  Clark  of  Manchester,  George  G. 
Davis  of  Marlboro,  Virgil  C.  Gilmon  and 
Aaron  F.  Stevens  of  Nashua,  Joseph'  Q.  Rolles 
of  Ossipee,  Edmund  E.  Truesdell  of  Pem- 
broke, Mortier  L.  Morrison  of  Peterborough, 
Nathan  H.  Weeks  of  Plymouth,  and  Thomas 
E.  Call  of  Portsmouth. 

In  1891  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  again 
elected  to  the  House,  having  in  the  meantime 
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for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  presided  over 
that  body,  James  E.  Dodge  of  Manchester 
being  Clerk. 

In  addition  to  those  who  were  members  in 
1878  were  Edward  F.  Mann  of  Benton,  Isaac 
N.  Blodgett  of  Franklin,  Cornelius  Cooledge 
of  Hillsborough,  Charles  H.  Burns  of  Wilton, 
Orren  C.  Moore  of  Nashua,  and  Greenleaf 
Clarke  of  Atkinson.  Henry  H.  Huse  of  Man- 
chester was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
Alpheus  W.  Baker  was  Clerk. 

The  House  contained  in  its  membership 
many  strong  men,  among  them  being  Frank 
D.  Currier  of  Canaan,  Henry  Robinson, 
Charles  C.  Danforth  and  Edgar  H.  Woodman 
of  Concord,  J.  Frank  Seavey  of  Dover,  Gilman 


served  four  years  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
that  year  was  Frank  G.  Clarke  of  Peterboro, 
and  Stephen  S.  Jewett  of  Laconia  served  as 
Clerk.  Among  the  membership  of  the  House 
that  year  I  recall  the  names  of  John  H.  Brown 
of  Bristol,  Abraham  Stahl  of  Berlin,  Frank 
H.  Brown  and  George  P.  Rossi ter  of  Clare- 
mont,  John  B.  Nash  of  Conway,  Leonard  H. 
Pillsbury  and  Edmund  R.  Angell  of  Deny, 
James  B.  Tennant  of  Epsom,  John  D.  Lyman 
and  John  J.  Bell  of  Exeter,  E.  B.  S.  Sanborn  of 
Franklin,  James  G.  Taggart  of  Goffstown, 
N.  S.  Huntington  of  Hanover,  Samuel  W. 
Holman  of  Hillsborough,  Herman  W.  Greene 
of  Hopkinton,  Lewis  W.  Holmes  and  Fred- 
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erick  A.  Faulkner  of  Keene,  George  H.  Tilton 
of  Laconia,  John  L.  Spring  of  Lebanon,  Harry 
Bingham  of  Littleton,  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway, 
William  C.  Clarke,  Loring  B.  BodweU,  James 
F.  Briggs,  Isaac  L.  Heath,  Frank  S.  BodweU, 
Augustus  Wagner  and  Edward  J.  Powers 
of  Manchester,  Henry  H.  Barber  of  Milford, 
Charles  T.  Lund,  Caleb  B.  Marshall  and  Lotie 
I.  Minard  of  Nashua,  Charles  H.  Fairbanks 
of  Newport,  Charles  A.  Morse  of  Newmarket, 
George  P.  Little  of  Pembroke,  Charles  Scott 
and  Frank  G.  Clarke  of  Peterboro,  Cyrus 
Sargeant  of  Plymouth,  Ezra  S.  Stearns  of 
Rindge,  and  Charles  J.  O'Neil  of  Walpole. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  newspaper  article  that 
ex-Speaker  Woolso;i  made  special  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  1878,  over 
which  he  presided  as  Speaker,  was  composed 
of  an  imusual  proportion  of  able  men.  Be- 
yond a  question  that  Legislature  was  a  body 
of  exceptional  ability,  but  I  cannot  let  the 
occasion  pass  without  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  Legislature  of  1891,  the  names  of 
many  of  the  members  having  been  just  men- 
tioned, was  composed  of  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  able  and  experienced  legislators, 
and  as  they  started  me  on  my  career  as  a 
senator  of  the  United  States  I  can  do  no  less 
than  to  pay  them  this  tribute.  Lideed,  so 
far  as  my  experience  and  observation  go, 
the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  unwieldly 
as  we  sometimes  consider  it,  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  legislatures  of  any  of  the 
other  states.  As  a  rule  it  is  composed  of 
upright  and  conscientious  men,  intent  upon 
serving  the  people  of  the  state  faithfully  and 
well,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  present 
legislature,  which  adjourned  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  which,  when  another  semi-centennial 
anniversary  is  held,  with  its  attendant  leg- 
islative reunion,  will  quite  likely  be  pointed 
to  as  an  example  for  those  who  will  then  be 
guiding  the  destinies  of  our  state  to  follow. 

This  occasion  is  one  which  will  long  be 
remembered  for  the  pleasure  it  has  given  all 
to  meet  old  friends  and  to  renew  old  acquaint- 
ances. The  one  sad  thought  is  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  with  whom  we  served  in 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  have  gone 
to  their  reward,  and  that  soon  they  will  be 
followed  by  those  of  us  who  still  remain. 
Fortimately  the  work  will  be  taken  up  by 
others,  who  will  see  to  it  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  classes  of  our  people  are  subserved, 


to  the  end  that  the  honor  and  good  name  of 
New  Hampshire  shall  be  perpetuated  and 
strengthened. 

Ex-Senator  Chandler  made  the 
concluding  address.  President  Parker 
in  his  presentation,  characterized  him 
as  follows:  * 'Secretary  of  the  Republic 
can  State  Committee  when  21  years  of 
age.  Member  of  the  legislature  when 
25.  Speaker  when  26,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee  the 
same  year.  Solicitor  of  the  Naval 
Department  and  later  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  29. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  when  46,  and 
ten  years  a  United  States  Senator. 
Member  of  two  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions. No  citizen  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  ever  wielded  more  potent 
influence  in  the  state  and  nation 
than  William  E.  Chandler.  After 
more  than  half  a  century  of  political 
conflict  he  is  still  young." 

Address  op  Hon.  William  E.  Chandler 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

My  first  appearance  in  this,  my  native 
home,  was  on  the  28th  day  of  December  in  the 
year  1835,  within  the  dwelling  house  which 
was  directly  north  of  the  old  "Call's  Block" 
(History,  Vol.  1,  page  599)  and  was  known  as 
the  Call  house,  then  standing  on  what  is  now 
the  comer  of  State  and  Park  Streets,  whereon 
is  the  marvelously  beautiful  edifice  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  given  by 
Edward  Tuck  from  his  home  in  Paris,  France, 
for  the  use  and  blessing  of  his  native  state. 
South  nearby  (History,  Vol.  2,  page  745)  is 
the  pubhc  school  building,  in  the  various 
grades  of  which  I  was  educated,  north  ad- 
joining which  is  the  present  church  edifice  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Society,  Uni- 
tarian, of  which  I  have  all  my  life  been  a 
member;  and  opposite  the  Call's  Block  lot 
whereon  the  United  States  government  build- 
ing now  stands,  behold  the  New  Hampshire 
State  House,  within  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  me  the  highest  public  honors  of  my  life. 

For  seventy-nine  and  one-half  years  I 
have  continued  a  legal  resident  in  Concord, 
voting  at  its  elections  after  1856  and  respond- 
ing earnestly  to  every  call  of  duty  from  its 
people. 
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The  present  elaborate  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  the 
chartering  of  the  town  of  Concofd,  with  the 
making  of  a  record  of  the  ceremonies,  is  for 
the  mutual  rejoicing  and  complaisant  con- 
templation of  events  already  well  related  and 
is  not  necessary  as  a  history  except  of  the 
last  ten  years.  No  8ucl\  perfect  record  of 
any  community  has  ever  been  made  as  the 
two  existing  histories  of  Concord-r-those  of 
1865  and  1903. 

The  first  of  these  histories  is  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Bouton,  that  of  "Concord  from 
its  first  grant  in  1725  down  to  1855." 

Any  historical  narrative  of  any  conmumity 


record  announces  James  O.  Lyford  as  the 
editor,  Amos  Hadley  was  the  author  of  the 
general  narrative,  in  sixteen  chapters,  Joseph 

B.  Walker  described  the  physical  features  and 
development,  and  contributions  of  important 
chapters  and  articles  were  made  by  Henry 
McFarland,  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  Charles  R. 
Coming,  James  O.  Lyford,  John  C.  Ordway, 
Frank  W.  Rollins,  Howaid  F.  Hill,  Thomas 

C.  Bethune,  Frank  Battles  and  William  W. 
Flint.  The  illustrations  were  in  charge  of 
Henry  B.  Colby  and  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  while 
the  reading  of  the  revised  proof  was  the  con- 
tribution of  Edward  N.  Pearson  and  the  indis- 
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made  by  only  one  writer  does  not  exist,  more 
accurate,  complete  and  attractive  than  this 
by  Doctor  Bouton,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  for  me 
to  praise  and  honor  a  minister  and  an  author 
whom  I  respected .  and  loved,  and  members 
of  whose  family  are  still  dear  to  my  heart. 

The  next  history  of  Concord  is  that  of 
1903,  "from  the  original  grant  in  1725  to  the 
opem'ng  of  the  twentieth  century."  It  is  the 
joint  production  of  citizens  of  Concord  orig- 
inated in  1896  by  the  city  government,  with 
Henry  Robinson  as  mayor,  and  carried  for- 
ward to  completion  by  him  and  Mayors 
Albert  B.  Woodworth,  Nathaniel  E.  Martin, 
Harry  G.  Sargent  and  Charles  R.  Coming, 
with  a  city  commission  specially  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  on  March  24,  1903.  The 


pensable  index  was  made  by  the  accomplished 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Huntress. 

Isaac  A.  Hill,  John  M.  Mitchell,  Benjamin 
A.  Kimball,  James  L.  Norris,  Lewis  Downing, 
Jr.,  John  M.  Hill,  John  Kimball,  Leland  A. 
Smith,  George  A.  Cummings,  Edson  J.  HiU, 
Frankhn  D.  Ayer,  E.  J.  Aiken,  Woodbridge 
Odlin,  Lyman  D.  Stevens,  John  Whitaker, 
Daniel  B.  Donovan,  Milon  D.  Cummings, 
Cyrus  R.  Robinson  and  Giles  Wheeler  were 
important  promoters  of  the  work,  some  of 
them  as  members  of  the  city  commission. 

An  accoimt  of  the  construction  of  the 
history  was  made  by  that  literary  ornament 
of  Concord,  Miss  Frances  M.  Abbott,  which 
was  published  in  the  Granite  Monthly  of 
January,  1904,  and  is  a  model  of  complete- 
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ness  and  conciseness.  She  also  contributed 
to  the  history  a  chapter  on  Domestic  Customs 
and  Social  Life.  I  venture  to  give  adjectives 
of  praise  only  to  the  two  female  workers  in 
the  construction  of  the  incomparable  History 
of  Concord,  which  is  such  an  accurate  and 
complete  record  of  the  city's  fame. 

It  was  not  my  lot  to  be  able  to  make  any 
contribution  to  this  wonderful  history  of  my 
beloved  city,  but  oh  old  Home  Day,  on 
August  24,  1904,  at  Contoocook  River  Park, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  an  address 
containing  a  careful  analysis  and  enthusiastic 
eulogy  of  the  History,  and  to  express  my  un- 
bounded gratitude  to  its  authors,  all  of  whom, 
except  the  deserving  author  of  the  general 
narrative,  gave  their  minds  and  hearts  to 
the  work  without  compensation.  A  copy  of 
my  address  was  fiunished  with  every  copy  of 
the  large  two-volume  History,  which  tribute 
of  mine  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  been 
allowed  thus  to  make  something  like  a  part 
of  those  remarkable  voliunes. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  not  my  purpose  and 
i^ould  not  be  my  privilege  to  make  a  long 
discourse;  so  that  beyond  a  statement  of  my 
constant  affection  and  fidelity  to  my  birth- 
I^ace  and  the  only  legal  home  I  ever  had,  I 
ahall  venture  to  present  but  one  idea.  Sena- 
tor Proctor  once  invited  me  to  a  celebration 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  telling  me  that  there 
would  be  many  speakers  and  that  one  idea 
would  be  enough  if  it  was  a  good  one.  He 
then  commanded  me  to  speak  to  the  toast, 
"The  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  United 
States  from  1776  to  1896"  and  gave  me  ten 
minutes  in  which  to  do  it  I 

My  one  present  idea  is  that  the  progress, 
prosperity  and  greatness  of  commimities 
like  Concord,  and  of  nations  like  ours,  result 
from  the  brave  assertion  of  all  individual 
differences  of  opinion  with  full  and  free 
debate  thereon,  and  as  soon  as  human  nature 
will  permit  a  decision  and  final  ending  of 
controversy  thereon,  the  expulsion  of  anger 
and  animosity,  and  the  systematic  culti- 
vation in  the  future  of  continuous  co-oper- 
ation guided  by  mutual  and  true  affection. 

Without  such  a  national  principle,  pop- 
ular harmony  will  always  be  precarious  and 
imity  of  national  growth  uncertain,  while 
with  its  free  exercise  national  greatness  is 
siire. 

This  being  my  idea,  I  illustrate  it  coday 


only  by  three  incidents  in  the  history^  of 
Concord. 

I 

The  John  P.  Hale  and  Franklin  Pierce 
debate  in  the  Old  North  Church  in  Concord 
on  June  5, 1845. 

II 

The  refusal  by  the  citizens  of  Concoid  in 
October,  1856,  to  give  a  non-partisan  public 
reception  to  President  Pierce. 

Ill 

The  unveiling  in  the  State  House  yard  at 
Concord,  fronting  Main  Street,  of  a  statue 
of  Franklin  Pierce,  erected  by  the  conmion- 
wealth  of  New  Hampshire  on  November  28, 
1914. 

John  P.  Hale  of  Rochester  and  Franklin 
Pierce  of  Hillsborough  were  Bowdoin  College 
classmates  and  political  associates  and  per- 
sonal friends.  When  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  arose,  Mr.  Hale,  then  a 
member  of  Congress,  wrote  his  famous  Texas 
letter,  dated  January  7,  1845,  opposing  the 
annexation  of  any  more  slave  territory;  and 
on  February  12  the  Democratic  state  con- 
vention under  the  lead  of  Franklin  Pierce, 
re-assembled  and  removed  Hale's  name  from 
the  ticket.  Next,  on  June  5,  at  Concord, 
came  the  famous,  impassioned  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  brilliant  orators,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  state  at  the  election  of  1846  and 
the  election  of  Mr.  Hale  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  United  States  Senator;  with 
Anthony  Colby  as  Governor. 

Then  followed  the  long  and  bitter  anti- 
slavery  and  secession  combat;  the  annexation 
of  Texas;  the  war  with  Mexico;  the  compro- 
mises of  1850;  the  election  of  1852,  with  Hale 
a  Free  Soil  candidate  against  him,  of  Franklin 
Pierce  as  President;  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  in  1854;  and  the  struggle  in 
1856  to  elect  Fremont  over  Buchanan  as 
President. 

During  this  canvass,  President  Pierce 
came  to  Concord,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
give  him  a  non-partisan  reception.  It  was 
opposed,  and  by  practically  an  imresisted 
vote,  in  an  inmiense  meeting  in  Depot  Hall, 
voted  down.  The  men  who  bravely  did  this 
had  received  no  visit  to  his  home  from  their 
President  between  March  4,  1853,  and  Octo- 
ber, 1856,  and,  much  admired  and  beloved 
as  he  had  been  by  all  the  people  of  Concord, 
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they  then  regarded  him  as  more  than  any 
other  person  responsible  for  the  bloody 
struggle  in  bleeding  Kansas.  The  Demo- 
crats, in  their  indignation,  gave  the  President 
an  immense,  partisan  demonstration,  but  the 
Republicans  had  done  their  duty.  Concord 
in  November  gave  452  plurality  for  Fremont, 
and  New  Hampshire  gave  him  more  than 
5,000;  while  in  1852  General  Pierce  had  re- 
ceived 229  majority  in  Concord  and  nearly 
7,000  in  the  state. 

But  fifty-eight  years  later  Concord  saw 
another  sight.  Time  had  worked  the  won- 
ders of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  United 
States.  The  growth  of  slavery  had  been 
checked.  Kansas  had  been  made  free. 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  made  President. 
Secession  had  been  proclaimed  and  a  war  of 
rebellion  declared  by  the  South,  but  victory 
in  that  war  had  been  achieved  by  the  armies 
of  the  Union  under  the  leadership  of  Grant 
and  Sherman  and  Sheridan  and  the  other 
heroes  of  the  North.  As  a  result  of  the  war, 
slavery  had  been  abolished  and  citizenship 
and  suffrage  conferred  upon  the  colored  race. 
Even  the  terrible  calamities  of  the  murders 
of  Lincoln  and  Garfield  and  McKinley  were 
seen  to  have  proceeded  from  no  considerable 
number  of  assassins. 

The  United  States  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity had  liberated  from  the  harsh  rule  of 
Spain  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  islands  of 
the  Philippines. 

Prosperity  unbounded  had  come  to  the 
whole  coimtry.  The  national  honor  had  been 
maintained  to  every  national  creditor. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  statue  of  Daniel 
Webster  had  been  placed  in  the  State  House 
yard  at  Concord  with  that  of  General  John 
Stark  and  also  statues  of  both  of  them  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton; a  statue  of  John  P.  Hale  had  been  also 
erected  in  the  State  House  grounds,  and  the 
time  had  come  for  a  like  recognition  of  the 
true  merits  of  President  Franklin  Pierce. 

This  appropriate  event  took  place  on  No- 
vember 25,  1914.  All  reluctance  had  dis- 
appeared. The  Legislatiu^  and  Governor 
had  directed  the  erection  of  the  statue.  All 
real  objection  had  vanished,  and  on  that  day 
the  statue  of  President  Pierce  was  unveiled 
and  given  to  the  people  with  fitting  ceremonies 
duly  made  of  record.  Without  distinction 
of  party  pohtical  leaders,  with  discriminating 


praise,  with  just  judgment  and  with  sincere 
affection  at  last  placed  President  Pierce  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  fame  to  which  he  had  been 
entitled. 

I  cannot  close  without  uttering  a  sad  and 
gloomy  thought.  The  growth  and  glory  of 
our  city,  our  state  and  our  nation  has  been 
thus  accomplished  and  illustrated,  only  to 
be  at  this  moment  put  in  peril  by  the  distress 
and  horror  arising  from'  the  world-wide  Euro- 
pean war  of  1914-1915;  so  that  every  public 
occasion  is  oppressed  and  subdued  by  a 
paralyzing  sadness. 

This  whole  globe  is  but  a  speck  in  the  un- 
bounded universe  and  it  is  now  full  of  the 
tortures  *of  murderous  warfare.  I  expressed 
to  a  thoughtful  friend  the  despairing  idea  that 
the  only  real  ending  of  such  woes  would  be 
that  the  world  itself  should  come  to  an  end. 
Two  days  later  I  saw  attributed  to  Cardinal 
Gibbons  the  expression  of  the  thought  that 
the  end  of  the  world  might  be  at  hand.  How 
can  this  be  otherwise?  Will  God  preserve 
our  material  earth  to  continue  to  be  the 
horrible  human  habitation  it  now  appears? 

I  am  afraid  I 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  duty  and* 
labor  to  which  the  people  of  the  world  can 
commit  themselves  is  the  establishment  of 
international  treaties  for  the  prevention  of 
the  devastations  and  horrors  of  war. 

"A  task  for  the  thirty-five  neutral  nations" 
is  once  again  stated  by  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent of  May  24  to  be  undertaken  by  their 
proposed  conference  at  Washington  "to  sit 
in  continuous  session  until  the  war  is  over 
and  to  go  on  to  provide  guarantees  against 
war  until  after  diplomacy,  meditation, 
commissions  of  inquiry,  arbitration  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  have  failed."  The  Independ- 
ent says:  "Let  President  Wilson  call 
immediately  the  thrity-five  neutral  nations 
together." 

From  the  same  number  of  the  Independent 
listen  to  oiu*  noble  and  far-seeing  New  Hamp- 
shire poetess,  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  speaking 
through  Abdallah  of  Cairo: 

By  the  Prophet,  if  these  be  Christians, 
where  shall  we  find  the  heathen? 
If  this  is  their  Gospel  of  Love,  where  shall  we 

look  for  Hate? 
With  the  lilies  of  Peace  their  Jesus  in  temple 

and  shrine  is  wreathen. 
But  they  raven  like  wolves  in  the  fold  when 
the  moon  is  late. 
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And  for  WHAT?   For  the  Market,  for  greed 

of  gold  and  dominion ; 
To  rule  to  the  uttermost  sea  and  the  shores 

no  foot  has  trod. 
Their  imi)ious  fleets  cleave  the  sky,  but  never 

a  pinion. 

Bears  the  beleagured  spirit  to  regions  above 
the  clod. 

Haik  to  the  roar  of  Battle,  the  wail  for  the 

dead  and  dying! 
Prating  of  Light,  these  Christians  have 

shrouded  the  earth  io  gloom. 
Each  imto  Grod  or  Goddess  for  conquest  and 

gain  is  crying— 
I  wifi  repeat  the  Fatiha*^  and  leave  them  to 

their  doom. 


Brief  addresses  were  made,  during 
the  afternoon,  by  Congeessmen  Sullo- 
way  and  Wason^  but  no  manuscript, 
or  report,  of  either  is  obtainable. 


During  the  afternoon  exercises, 
in  the  State  House,  the  Chairman  of 
the  General  Committee  read  the 
Anniversaly  Poem — "Fair  Concord 
by  the  Merrimack'* — written  for  the 
occasion  at  his  request,  by  Ikina  Dean 
Proctor,  and  received,  by  special 
delivery,  just  too  late  for  reading  on 
the  previous  day.  This  poem  will 
be  found  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Granite  Monthly.  It  may  prop- 
erly be  noted  that  it  has  been 
adopted,  by  vote  of  the  Concord 
Board  of  Trade,  for  a  city  song,  and 
is  to  be  appropriately  set  to  music  by 
Prof.  Harry  P.  Day  of  New  York,  a 
noted  musician  of  that  city,  but  a 
former  Concord  boy — son  of  the  late 
Prof.  Warren  K.  Day. 

While  the  exercises  incident  to  the 
Legislative  Reunion  were  under  way 
'in  the  State  House,  a  programme  of 
sports,  including  a  Marathon  race 
from  Penacook,  and  100  and  220 
yard  dashes  for  adults  and  school 
children,  was  worked  off. 

At  2.15  p.  m.,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Walker  School,  at  the  North  End, 
Rumford  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  dedicated 
a  memorial  tablet,  placed  upon  a 
historic  boulder,  marking  the  site  of 

*Th6  FAtihm  it  the  opening  ohftp^  of  the  Koran 
•ad  the  Lord's  Prayer  of  the  Moslems. 


the  old  North  Meeting  House,  in 
which  the  State  Constitution  of 
1784  was  formed,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  given 
effect  through  its  ratification  by  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature  in  June, 
1788.  The  programme  of  exercises 
was  as  follows: 

Bugle  Call.  ^ 

Welcome,      Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rolfe,  Regent 
Invocation,       Rev.  George  H.  Reed,  D.  D. 
Greetings  from  National  Officers  and  Vice 
State  Regent,  Mrs.  WilLB.  Howe 

Presentation  to  the  City, 

Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rolfe,  Regent 
Unveiling  of  Historic  Boulder, 

Miss  Mary  Thomdike  Hutchins 
Music,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne," 

By  Nevers'  Second  Regiment  Band 
(Arthur  F.  Nevers,  Leader) 
Acceptance,  Mayor  Charles  J.  French 

Music,  "Hail  Columbia,"  By  the  Band 
Address,  Mrs.  James  Minot 

Music,  "America,"  Audience  and  Band 
Benediction,  Rev.  N.  F.  Carter 

Following  this  dedication,  two 
drinking  fountains,  provided  by  the 
Memorial  Committee,  as  permanent 
memorials  of  the  150th  Anniversary 
Celebration,  one  at  the  North  End 
and  the  other  at  the  South  End 
playground,  were  successively  dedi- 
cated, at  three  and  four  o'clock  re- 
spectively. The  programme  at  the 
fbrst  dedication  was  as  follows: 

March,  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,"  Sousa 
(Nevers*  Second  Reghnent  Band — ^Arthur  H. 

Nevers,  Conductor) 
Invocation,       Rev.  George  H.  Reed,  D.  D. 
'  National  Hymn,  "America," 

Children's  Chorus 

Presentation  of  Fountain, 

Mrs.  John.  C.  Thome, 
President  of  Concord  Woman's  Club 
Acceptance,  Mayor  Charles  J.  French 

March,  "The  American  Republic,"  Thide 
(Nevers'  Second  Regiment  Band) 

At  the  South  End  grounds  the 
programme  was  the  same,  except 
that  the  invocation  was  by  Rev.  W. 
Stanley  Emery,  instead  of  Dr.  Reed. 
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The  closing  feature  of  the  Anni- 
versary Celebration  was  the  presen- 
tation, in  White's  Park,  of  an  elab- 
orate and  beautiful  Historical  Pageant 
depicting  scenes  in  early  Concord 
history,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Parker 


School  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal,  Miss  Luella  Dickerman, 
which  was  witnessed  by  thousands  of 
delighted  spectators,  Superintendent 
L.  J.  Rundlett  serving  ae  Chairman 
of  the  Pageant  Committee. 


TABLET  DEDICATED  JUNE  8,  1915 
Inscription 
On  this  historical  site  was  built — 1751 

Thp  first  framed  meeting  house 
Where  the  New  Hampshire  Convention 
Ratified  the  Federal  Constitution 
Thereby  assuring  its  adoption 
June  21,  1788 

A  Memorial 
To  the  soldiers  of  this  town  who 
Took  part  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution 


Placed  by  Rumford  Chapter 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
1915 


A  TATTERED  ROSE 

By  Charles  H.  Chesley 

Who  cares  for  roses  when  they  bloom 
In  lane  and  bosk  and  bower? 

'Tis  then  we  seek  in  woodland  gloom 
Some  hiding,  rarer  flower. 

But  when  dead  asters  dumbly  keep 

The  vigil  of  the  snows, 
I  pause  my  walk  and  gently  weep 

Above  a  tattered  rose. 
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Dedication  of  a  Tablet  to  His  Memory  at  Haverhill,  May  29, 1915 


Among  the  patriotic  men  who  led 
the  soldiers  of  New  Hampshire  in 
the  great  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence, few  rendered  more  brilliant 
service  and  none  were  inspired  by  a 
stronger  devotion  than  Col.  Timothy 
Bedel  of  Haverhill,  to  whose  memory 
a  bronze  tablet,  appropriately  in- 
scribed, was  formally  dedicated  on 
May  29,  1915,  by  Hannah  Morrill 
Whitcher  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  over  his  grave, 
in  the  old  Ladd  Street  cemetery  in 
that  town.  The  tablet  is  attached  to 
a  granite  boulder,  placed  beside  the 
original  state  headstone  whose  in- 
scription is  now  almost  obliterated. 
A  cut  of  the  same  is  herewith  pre- 
sented. 

The  weather  was  propitious  on  the 
day  of  the  dedication,  and  there  was  a 
goodly  attendance,  among  the  spe- 
cially invited  guests  being  numerous 
descendants  of  Colonel  Bedel,  mem- 
bers of  Ox  Bow  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  of 
Newbury,  Vt.;  Coosuck  Chapter, 
North  Haverhill,  and  Ellen  I.  San- 
ger Chapter,  Littleton;  Natt  West- 
gate  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  Woman's 
Relief  Corps  of  Haverhill.  The 
Haverhill  Band  was  in  attendance, 
and  the  exercises  of  the  day  were 
opened  by  music,  following  which 
Mrs.  Norman  J.  Page,  Regent  of 
Hannah  Morrill  Whitcher  Chapter 
spoke  as  follows: 

Members  of  ihe  Hannah  MorrUl  Whitcher 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  ihe  American  Revolvr- 
turn  and  Guests: 

In  these  times  when  our  souls  are  sick  with 
every  day's  report  of  wrong  and  outrage^  we 
are  thankful  above  all  that  we  are  Americans, 
and  we  feel  increasingly  our  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  men  who  achieved  American  Inde- 
pendence. We  believe  that  the  principles 
for  which  those  men  struggled  were  righteous 
principles,  that  the  war  which  they  waged 
was  a  righteous  war,  a  war  of  conscience. 
We  jieed  offer  no  apologies  for  that  war. 
What  those  men  accomplished  by  their 


courage,  their  sacrifice  and  their  devotion 
upon  the  battlefield,  they  could  have  accom- 
plished in  no  other  Way. 

But  a  short  time  ago,  many  of  us  liked  to 
believe  that  while  undoubtedly  grave  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  problems  confronted 
our  young  men  and  women  today,  neverthe- 
less, they  would  be  spared  serious  military 
problems,  that  the  time  had  come  when 
highly  civilized  nations  could  settle  their 
disputes  without  recourse  to  arms.  Now  no 
man  feels  that  he  can  predict  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  what  the  morrow  may  bring 
forth,  and  it  is  just  because  of  this  uncer- 
tainty, just  because  our  nation  is  daily  face  to 
face  with  most  perplexing  problems,  that  it 
seems  peculiarly  opportime  that  we  should  be 
assembling  to  do  honor  to  a  man  who,  almost 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  was  exhibiting  such 
gallantry  and  such  self-sacrifice  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  that  his  name  must  ever  be 
writ  large  among  New  Hampshire's  early 
patriots. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion believe  that  the  welfare  of  our  coimtry, 
whether  in  peace  or  at  war,  would  be  assured, 
could  the  great  mass  of  her  citizens  be  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  that  characterized  the 
men  of  76.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
that  spirit,  the  national  Society  urges  marking 
of  historic  spots  and  erection  of  boulders. 
The  Hannah  Morrill  Whitcher  Chapter 
believe  that  Col.  Timothy  Bedel  possessed 
that  spirit  in  unusual  measure.  The  forty- 
seven  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  intense 
activity,  of  splendid  patriotic  service.  In 
honoring  him,  we  believe  we  are  honoring 
one  to  whom  honor  is  justly  due. 

In  behalf  of  the  Hannah  Morrill  Whitcher 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, I  welcome  you  one  and  all  to  this 
dedication  and  trust  that  the  day  may  prove 
one  of  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  £ill. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Rev. 
C.  E.  Eaton  of  North  Haverhill, 
after  which  the  tablet  was  gracefully 
unveiled  by  Miss  Barbara  Aldrich, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Aldrich  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  grand- 
daughter of  Judge  Edgar  Aldrich  of 
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the  U.  S.  District  Court,  a  charming 
girl  of  nine  years,  and  sixth  in  lineal 
descent  from  Colonel  Bedel. 

FoUowing'the  unveiling,  Miss  Luvia 
E.  Mann,  of  Woodsville,  effectively 
recited  Kipling's 

RECESSIONAL 
God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 

Lord  of  our  far-fluna  battle  line — 
Beneath  whoae  awful  hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  i>ine — 
Lord  God  of  Hoke,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  foiset— lest  we  forgetl 


Mrs.  Page  then  introduced  the 
leading  speaker  of  the  day,  Judge 
Edgar  Aldrich,  a  great-great-grandson 
of  Colonel  Bedel,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Address  of  Judqb  Aia>BiGH 
Thoee  who  dwell  in  the  old  town  of  Haver- 
hill, and  those  who  dwell  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Bath,  a  town  of  equal  dignity,  may 
proudly  boast  of  a  sturdy  and  energetic 
ancestry. 


COL   TtMOTHY  Bt:;i;i 
1740  -  !7f  7 

50-60  I'.l  : 

■  cmcac 
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The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  Captains  and  the  Kings  depart — 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  saorifioe. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget  I 

Far-called,  our  navies  melt  away — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyn\ 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forgetl 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use. 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forgetl 

Por  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 

All  valiant  d\ist  that  builds  on  dust. 
And  guarding,  caUs  not  Thee  to  guard— 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word. 

Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lordl 


The  old  town  of  Haverhill  is  not  new  to  me. 
From  1880  until  1891,  when  the  county  seat 
was  at  Haverhill  Comer,  I  regularly  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  court  there,  in  March  and 
September.  It  waa  in  yonder  court  house, 
as  a  practising  lawyer,  that  I  argued  my  last 
cause  to  a  jury.  Then  confidence  in  things 
was  secure,  blood  was  warm  and  hopes  were 
high.  Those  were  days  of  energy  and  happy 
optimisms.  Then  my  eyes  were  towards  the 
East. 

Returning  to  these  familiar  groimds,  after 
the  passing  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
especially  on  an  occasion  like  this,  gives  me 
great  satisfaction. 

The  picturesque  and  wonderful  valley  of  the 
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Connecticut,  with  its  head  waters  far  to  the 
north,  and  rising  in  the  great  '^Highlands 
which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  them- 
selves into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean/'  coursing 
southerly  in  its  long  stretch  to  Long  Island 
Sound,  in  its  meanderings  and  vast  extent, 
holds  in  its  rugged  embrace  no  town  with  a 
grander  setting  than  that  of  HaverhilL 
Here  she  rests  in  her  commanding  dignity, 
surroimded  by  noble  hills,  which  make  those 
who  look  upon  them  stronger,  and  more 
worshipful  of  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  and 
from  her  vantage  ground  of  sight  she  looks 
out  upon  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  as  it 
comes  down  from  the  north  and  courses  to  the 
south,  and  here  have  appropriately  rested 
since  1787,  the  ashes  of  Col.  Timothy  Bedel. 

Ha^verhill  was  the  chief  center  of  his  work, 
and  from  here  he  planned  and  organized 
many  of  his  military  expeditions. 

Timothy  Bedel,  in  his  energetic  life,  end- 
ing at  forty-seven,  was  conspicuous  in  fields 
of  civil  and  military  responsibilities.  As  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  he  was  enrolled  with  the 
rangers  and  .  scouting  companies,  helping  to 
whip  the  turbulent  Indians  into  subjection,  to 
the  end  that  the  frontier  settlers  should  be 
secure  from  the  violence  and  ravages  of 
savage  tribes. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  grantees  of 
Haverhill  and  Bath,  and  of  what  is  now  New- 
bury, Vt. 

When  the  great  crisis  came,  which  pre- 
cipitated revolt,  and  organized  revolution 
against  the  Crown,  according  to  notes  made 
by  his  grandson.  Gen.  John  Bedel,  of  Mexi- 
can and  Civil  War  fame,  Timothy  had  already 
been  active  in  the  wars  between  1754  and 
1763.  He  was  scouting  against  the  Indians 
imder  Colonel  Blanchard  in  1754;  he  was 
with  General  Johnson  in  his  expedition  against 
Crown  Point  in  1755;  he  was  in  William 
Stark's  company  of  rangers  in  the  second 
expedition  against  Crown  Point  in  1756; 
he  was  with  Colonel  Meserve  as  lieutenant  at 
Halifax  in  1757;  he  was  under  General  Am- 
herst as  lieutenant  at  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg  ii\  1758;  he  was  under  General  Wolfe  as 
lieutenant  at  the  taking  of  Quebec  in  1759; 
he  was  imder  General  Amherst  as  lieutenant 
at  the  conquest  of  Isle  Aux  Noix,  St.  Johns, 
Chambly  and  Montreal  in^l760;  he  was  in  the 
king's  service  imder  General  Amherst  as 


Ueutenant  on  the  western  frontiers  guarding 
conquests  in  1761;  he  went  to  Havana  with 
the  Royal  Provincials  as  lieutenant  and  was 
in  the  six  weeks'  siege  and  the  taking  of 
Havana  and  Moro  Castle;  he  was  appointed 
captain  in  October,  1762,  and  remained  in 
service  until  peace  was  declared  between 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

Of  the  activities  of  Timothy  Bedel,  civil 
and  military,  between  the  y^  1763  and 
the  years  of  agitation  which  led  up  to  the 
Revolution,  I  shall  only  refer  to  his  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  held 
at  Exeter  in  1775  to  organize  an  independent 
government,  or  take  such  action  as  the  welfare 
of  the  colony  might  require.  In  this  assem- 
bly, Timothy  Bedel  was  active  and  influential. 

Under  an  irrepressible  uprising  of  spirit 
and  an  imalterable  determination,  on  the 
part  of  our  sturdy  and  courageous  forefathers 
to  insist  upon  their  just  rights,  the  question 
at  once  became  inmiinent,  whether  the 
colonies  should  remain  subject  to  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  rules  promulgated  by  a  dis- 
tant thipne,  or  whether  they  should  become 
independait  states,  where  the  people  should 
have  a  voice  in  making  laws  vouchsafing 
hberty  and  security. 

Early  in  1775,  the  New  Hampshire  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  in  conformity  with  action 
in  sister  colonies,  resolved  to  protect  thdr 
"inestimable  privileges"  by  force,  voted  to 
raise  2,000  effective  men  for  that  purpose,  and 
Tii]£)thy  Bedel  was  made  Colonel  of  rangers 
organized  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
Colonies  in  America. 

This  occasion  does  not  require  a  detailed 
accoimt  of  the  important  service  rendered 
by  Timothy  Bedel  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, nor  does  it  require  particular  reference  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  long  war,  happily  end- 
ing in  a  triimiph  of  arms,  wielded  by  the  colon- 
ies, against  all  the  powers  of  Great  Britain. 

While  organizing  the  regiment  of  rangers, 
which  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  protection 
against  Indian  and  British  invasion  from 
Canada,  Colonel  Bedel  was  active  in  other 
capacities;  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  to  take  the  court 
records  from  the  custody  of  John  Fenton,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
Crown,  and  place  them  in  the  keeping  of  Col. 
John  Hurd ;  early  in  July,  he  and  Doctor  Whee- 
lock  were  intrusted,  by  the  Congress,  with  the 
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duty  and  responsibility  of  immediately  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Congress  of  the  Colony  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  to  give  information  as  to 
the  "state  of  matters  in  Canada";  he  was 
charged  with  sending  scouts  up  the  Connec- 
ticut to  Northumberland,  or  Lancaster,  and  to 
erect  a  garrison,  and,  although  holding  a 
colonel's  commission,  he  took  conunand  of  a 
company  for  that  special  emergency;  he  was 
directed  by  the  Congress  to  use  his  "utmost 
endeavors  to  gain  and  keep  the  friendship 
of  the  Indians  by  small  donations";  he  was 
authorized  to  seize  persons  suspected  of  a 
design  to  cross  into  Canada  to  hurt  the  cause 
of  America. 

In  August,  1775,  under  a  resolve  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  Col.  Timothy  Bedel  was 
ordered  to  march  with  all  the  rangers  in  the 
colony  under  his  conmiand  in  support  of 
Major-General  Schuyler,  who  was  investing 
St.  Johns  in  Canada.  He  acted  with  energy, 
crossing  the  Connecticut  with  his  troops  at 
Bradford,  thence  crossing  what  is  now  Ver- 
mont, with  packs  of  flour  and  provisions  on 
the  backs  of  horses,  and  a  supply  of  Uve 
cattle  driven  through  the  woods  to  Lake 
Champlain,  for  there  were  no  roads;  thence 
by  the  lake  to  a  point  near  St.  Johns,  and 
thence  to  St,  Johns  taking  a  position  on  the 
north.  All  this  was  accomplished  in  eight 
days.  Major  Curtis,  with  a  volunteer,  com- 
pany from  Hanover,  soon  joined  Colonel 
Bedel's  command;  detachments  of  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  and  bodies  of  men  consisting 
of  Canadians  and  Indians  were  from  time  to 
time  joined,  and  at  the  fall  of  St.  Johns, 
after  a  siege  of  fifty-one  days,  his  command 
numbered  something  like  1,200  men,  with  a 
battery  of  twelve  poimders,  one  mortar  and 
three  royals. 

Colonel  Bedel  performed  an  important 
service  in  the  campaign  for  the  reduction  of 
6t.  Johns,  and  in  a  communication  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  Colonel  Morey  says: 
"I  can  assure  you  from  all  I  can  learn  .  .  . 
that  Colonel  Bedel  behaved  exceedingly  well 
in  that  affair,  and  that  he  does  honor  to  the 
Colony  of  New  Hampshire."  Meshech  Weare 
in  a  letter  to  General  Washington  speaks  of 
Colonel  Bedel  as  "having  approved  himself 
well  at  the  siege  of  St.  Johns." 

Under  a  strong  appeal  from  General  Wash- 
ington, made  in  1776,  upon  New  Hampshire 
for  reinforcements  to  be  thrown  into  Canada 


by  the  route  named  in  General  Schuyler's 
letter,  the  New  Hampshire  government 
acted  promptly,  and  Meshech  Weare  on  the 
day  after  the  receipt  of  General  Washington's 
communication,  wrote  General  Washington, 
that  the  assembly  had  resolved  upon  raising 
a  regiment,  and  that  the  command  was  as- 
signed to  Col.  Timothy  Bedel. 

This  regiment  was  designed  for  service  at 
the  Cedars,  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the 
St^  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Rivers.  The 
position  at  the  meeting  of  these  great  waters 
was  one  of  strategic  military  importance  as 
a  protection  to  Montreal.  General  Wash- 
ington, writing,  to  Colonel  Bedel  from  Cam- 
bridge, urges  the  utmost  diligence  and  dis- 
patch possible,  and  in  a  communication  to 
General  Schuyler,  he  commends  the  imfluence 
and  spirit  of  Colonel  Bedel.  The  line  of 
march  taken  by  Colonel  Bedel,  with  this 
regiment,  was  by  the  way  of  the  Onion  River, 
Lake  Champlain,  St.  Johns,  the  Richelieu, 
the  Sorel  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
the  expedition  was  speedily  carried  forward 
and  Colonel  Bedel's  force  was  brought  into 
position  at  the  Cedars  in  the  extreme  cold 
of  a  northern  winter. 

Having  dwelt  with  considerable  length 
with  "The  Affair  of  the  Cedars"  in  an  address 
delivered  "before  the  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society,  in  which  is  pointed  out  the 
injustice  to  Colonel  Bedel,  through  the  arbi- 
trary conduct  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  having 
there  shown  complete,  though  tardy  vindica- 
tion, there  is  no  occasion  for  reiteration  here. 

After  Colonel  Bedel's  return  from  Canada, 
he  was  in  conmiimication  with  Generals  Gates 
and  Schuyler  in  respect  to  military  operations 
on  the  borders;  he  was  at  the  Battle  of  Sara- 
toga,  and  fought  bravely  as  a  volunteer 
officer  in  the  army  of  General  Gates. 

He  was  again  called  into  service  in  Novem- 
ber, 1777,  as  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  under 
a  commission  signed  by  Henry  Laurens, 
president  of  Congress,  and  countersigned  by 
General  Gates.  This  regiment  being  mus- 
tered, did  service  principally  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  with  orders  from  Lafayette  to 
keep  out  scouting  parties,  and  under  Colonel 
Bedel's  orders  an  expedition  was  sent  to  visit 
the  far-off  Penobscot  tribes  of  Indians. 

I  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  Colonel 
Bedel's  military  activities. 
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According  to  the  late  Honorable  Albert  S. 
Batchellor,  state  historian,  Colonel  Bedel 
raised  more  troops  for  service  in  the  War  for 
Independence  than  any  other  New  Hampshire 
man,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  service, 
he  contributed  largely  from  his  private  prop- 
erty and  means. 

According  to  tradition,  Timothy  BedeP 
was  tall,  spare  and  of  light  complexion.  His 
son,  Moody,*  who  as  a  boy  of  eleven  or 
twelve  was  with  him  in  his  second  Canadian 
expedition,  or  at  Saratoga,  as  servant  or 
orderly,  was  afterwards  in  command  of  the 
Eleventh  Regiment  of  the  United  States 
Infantry  in  the  War  of  1812,  which  was 
called  "the  bloody  eleventh,"  and  with  it  in 
the  memorable  sortie  at  the  Battle  of  Fort 
Erie,  he  led  General  Miller's  column  to  "the 
cannon's  mouth."  Moody  afterwards  held 
the  rank  of  a  GeneraL 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Timothy  Bedel 
was  active  in  the  military  and  civil  affairs 
of  northern  New  Hampshire.  During  most 
of  the  time  in  that  locality,  he  had  an  almost 
controlling  influence  in  matters,  both  civil 
and  military.  At  the  dose  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  he  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Hpuse  of  Representatives  from 
the  classed  tqwns  of  Haverhill,  Piermont, 


Warren  and  Coventry.  He  occupied  other 
important  positions.  "It  must  be  said," 
of  Colonel  Bedel  that,  "he  was  a  man  of 
large  natural  endowments  and  great  force  of 
character;  that  he  was  a  man  of  never  ceasing 
energy,  of  indomitable  will,  and  a  man  of 
courage.  He  performed  loyal  and  important 
service  in  the  War  for  the  Independence  of  the 
colonies,  and  history  should  accord  him  just 
and  honorable  recognition  and  praise." 

Col.  Timothy  Bedel  lived  in  a  period  of 
hardships  and  of  achievements.  The  oppor- 
timity  does  not  fall  to  every  generation  to 
help  in  making  a  nation.  He  accomplished 
much  in  his  short  life  of  forty-seven  years. 
He  died  in  February,  1787. 

We  stand  today  in  the  locality  of  his 
struggles,  his  leadership  and  power,  and, 
imder  blue  skies,  we  look  out  upon  the  rich- 
ness of  green  fields,  and  upon  forests  giving 
forth  the  fresh  verdiu^  of  springtime,  in 
comforting  contrast  to  the  winter  scenes 
under  which  he  massed  his  troops  for  his 
expedition  to  the  Cedars. 

Coming  here  under  the  weight  of  advancing 
years,  with  physical  strength  a  little  waning, 
with  eyes  turning  towards  the  hills  "gilded 
by  the  Western  sun,"  the  sweet  charm  of  a 
light  from  the  East  comes  into  my  life. 


*Moody  BadeL  Qien^oned  by  Judge  Aldrioh  in  hia  ftddnss,  was  the  third  of  the  four  ooildren  of  Timotiiy  and 
Elisabeth  Bedel,  born  in  Salem,  May  12, 1764,  just  before  hia  father  moved  hia  family  to  Haverhill.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  with  his  father  as  waiter  in  hia  expedition  into  Canada,  and  was  an  enlisted  soldier  in  his  father's 
legiment,  in  Capt.  ^sekiel  Ladd's  company,  from  April  1, 1778,  to  May  1, 1779,  acting  as  Issuing  Commissary  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  this'service.  On  attaming  hia  majorh^  he  became  active  in  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  was 
Mppointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  first  company  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  Mur  16,  1786,  and  served  through 
the  various  grades,  becoming  Bri^adiepOenml  of  the  Sucth  Brigade  June  25,  1806,  holding  this  command  until 
April  9,  1812,  when  he  was  appomted  Lieutedant-Colonel  United  States  Army,  and  Commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment,  United  States  Infantrv.  ranldng  from  July  6, 1812.  Because  of  his  recognised 
executive  ability,  he  was  kept  upon  detached  duty  until  his  regiment,  known  as  the  "Bloody  Eleventh,"  was  left 
without  a  field  officer,  and  he  jomed  it  September  2, 1814,  when  General  Brown  assumed  comxnand  at  Fort  Erie. 
At  the  memorable  sortie  of  September  17,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bedel,  with  the  Eleventh,  at  his  personal  solicitation, 
was  given  the  honor  of  leading  General  Miller's  column,  and  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  secure  special  mention 
from  hia  superior  officers.*  He  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  the  Eleventh,  and  continued  in  command 
until  the  reduction  of  the  army  after  the  war,  when  he  resigned  to  give  his  attention  to  his  affairs  which  had  become 
embarrassed,  and  as  events  proved,  hopelessly  so.  He  had  been  a  large  landed  proprietor,  owning  at  one  time  more 
than  half  the  township  of  Bath,  large  holdings  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  ano'^Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  m  HaverhiU,  and  wa<one 
of  the  purchasers  of,  and  settlers  in,  the  Inoian  Stream  'Territory,  so  called,  the  title  being  obtained  from  the  St. 
Francis  tribe  of  Indians.  At  his  death  in  Bath,  January  13, 1841,  he  had  become  reduced  to  poverty,  all  through  no 
fault  Qf  his  own,  and  in  his  later  years  suffered  many  hardships  and  deprivations. 

He  was  twice  mairied ;  first  to  Ruth  Hutchins  August  27, 1783,  and  second  to  Mary  Hunt  March  1, 1808.  There 
were  nine  children  by  each  marriage. 

One  of  the  votmgeet  by  the  second  marria«B  was  destined  to  honor  the  soldier  traditions  of  the  family,  true  grand- 
son of  Timothy,  genuine  son  of  Moody.  John  Bedel,  son  of  Moody  and  Mary  Holt  Bedel,  was  bom  in  the  Indian 
Stream  Territory,  now  Pittsburg,  July  8,  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Newbury  Seminary,  and  read  law  with  Hon. 
Hany  Hibbard  of  Bath.  He  enlisted  March  25,  1847,  in  Company  H,  Ninth  United  States  Infantry,  promoted 
first  Sexgeant  July  10,  second  Lieutenant  December  30,  and  discharged  Au^^ust,  1848:  was  admitted  to  uie  bar  in 
1850,  became  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  in  1853,  until  1861,  when  he  was  appointed  Major 
of  the  Third  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  June  27, 1862,  and  Colonel  April,  1864.  His  service 
was  one  of  distinction;  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  Ju^  18. 1863,  was  unmured  for  months  in 
a  rebel  prison,  and  returned  to  civil  life;  Brigadier-General  by  brevet  for  gaJlant  and  meritorious  conduct  on  the 
battlefield.  He  represented  Bath,  where  he  made  his  home  after  the  war,  in  the  legislature,  and  was  twice  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  governor.   He  died  in  Bath  Februaiy  26, 1875. 

The  Bedel  family  furnishes  a  remarkable  militanr  record,  one  that  probably  cannot  be  dupUcated  in  the  history 
of  New  Hainpshire.    For  three  generations  it  was  honorably  represented  in  two  wars. 

Timothy  Bedel,  Captain  in  French  and  Indian  War;  Colonel  m  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Moo(^  Bedel,  son  of  Timothy,  private  in  Revolutionanr  War;  Colonel  in  War  of  1812. 

John  Bedel,  son  of  Moody,  lieutenant  in  war  with  Mexico;  Major,  Lieutenant-Ccdonel,  Colonel  and  Brevet 
Brigadiei<}eneral  in  War  for  the  Union. 
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through  the  presence  of  my  little  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  sixth  generation  from  Col.  Timothy 
Bedel,  who  is  here  to  unveil  the  tablet,  and 
expose  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  the  just  and 
noble  tribute,  erected  by  the  Hannah  Morrill 
Whitcher  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  memory,  and  in* 
honor,  of  one  who  gave  so  much  of  his  energy 
and  means  to  the  end  that  the  government, 
imder  which  we  live  in  security,  should  be 
brought  into  existence. 

Following  Judge  Aldrich,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam F.  Whitcher,  of  Woodsville  was 
introduced  and  said: 

J/f,       Address  ow  Mr.  Whttcher 

"And  who  was  Timothy  Bedel  anyway?" 
This  question  was  asked  me  recently  by  one 
of  our  most  intelligent  Haverhill  citizens. 
I  confess  that  I  returned  his  question  with  a 
look  of  surprise,  and  then  I  remembered  that 
busied  as  he  was  with  the  affairs  of  a  busy 
life,  he  had  not  made  a  study  of  the  early 
records — aU^  too  scanty  and  fragmentary — 
of  the  early  history  of  the  town  of  Haverhill 
and  the  Cods  Coimtry,  that  he  was  not  famil- 
iar with  the  story  of  the  settlement  of  the 
town  and  of  the  part  borne  by  it,  and  the 
section  of  which  it  was  the  centre,  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Timothy  Bedel  has  been  Ijdng  for 
138  years  in  a  somewhat  neglected  grave  in 
this  oldest  of  Haverhill's  graveyards,  and  his 
question  was  not  so  surprising  after  all. 

And  who  was  Timothy  Bedel?  Of  his 
ancestry  we  know  little.  He  was* born  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  or  Salem,  N.  H.,  about  1740 — 
perhaps  two  or  three  years  earUer,  certainly 
not  later — ^the  son  of  Timothy  Bedel.  And 
here,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  story  of  his  ancestry  ends.  His  parents 
had  little  time  for  keeping  and  preserving 
family  records,  and,  it  may  be,  little  interest 
in  genealogy.  His  educational  advantages 
were  Umited,  so  far  as  school  privileges  were 
concerned,  but  there  are  other  schools  than 
those  contained  within  the  four  walls  of 
Bchoolhouses,  academies  and  colleges,  and 
of  these  other  advantages  he  made  the  most. 
He  was  a  bom  soldier,  and  his  education 
was  gained  on  battlefield,  on  long  and  weari- 
some marches  and  in  camp.  His  military 
career  was  a  distinguished  one,  and  we  are  to 


be  congratulated  upon  the  presence  with  us 
to  day  of  his  great-great-grandson,  Judge 
Edgar  Aldrich  of  the  United  States  Court, 
who  has  given  us  his  admirable  sketch  of  that 
career,  and  upon  the  fact  that  this  memorial 
tablet  has  been  most  appropriately  unveiled 
by  Miss  Barbara,  his  granddaughter,  and 
sixth  in  lineal  descent  from  Col.  Timothy. 

In  the  few  minutes  allotted  me,  I  wiU  at- 
tempt to  answer  in  part  the  question,  who  was 
Timothy  Bedel,  by  speaking  briefly  of  him  as 
pioneer  and  leader  in  civic  affairs. 

It  was  in  the  late  siunmer  or  early  autumn 
of  1760,  that  Timothy  Bedel  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  a  war-worn  veteran  of  seven  cam- 
paigns in  a  seven  years'  war,  in  four  of  which 
campaigns  he  had  held  a  commission,  was 
returning  home  in  company  with  brother 
officers,  Lt.  Col.  Jacob  Bayley,  Capt.  John 
Hazen  and  Lieut.  Jacob  Kent,  from  the  fall 
of  Montreal,  which  had  ended  the  Conquest 
of  Canada,  and  the  fateful  so-called  French 
ahd  Indian  War.  They  came  upon  the  Cote 
Meadows,  the  Great  and  Little  Ox-bow,  of 
wiiich  they  had  doubtless  previously  heard, 
but  upon  which  they  came  as  discoverers. 
^  They  remained  for  two  or  three  days  viewing 
them  and  the  magnificent  pine  forests  sur- 
roimding  them;  the  idea  of  ownership  and 
settlement  possessed  these  returning  soldiers, 
and  the  townships  of  Haverhill  and  Newbury 
were  then  and  there  bom.  Gov.  Benning 
Wentworth  was  not  unmindful  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  these  (^cers  for  services  rendered, 
and  charters  for  these  two  townships  were 
promised  them,  Hazen,  Bedel  and  their 
friends,  to  have  the  township  on  the  east 
side  the  river,  Bayley  and  Kent  on  the  west 
side.  There  was  delay  in  securing  the 
promised  charter,  but  rel3ring  on  the  promise 
of  Governor  Wentworth,  Bayley  and  Hazen 
began  the  work  of  settlement  in  1761  and 
pushed  it  vigorously  in  1762.  It  is  doubtful 
if  Bedel  participated  in  this  ante-charter 
settlement.  Indeed,  we  know  tl^it  in  1761 
he  was  with  Gen.  Jeffrey  Amherst  on  the 
western  frontiers  conserving  the  conquest 
won  from  Canada,  and  that  in  1762  he  was 
with  the  Royal  Provincials  in  the  successful 
siege  of  Havana  and  Moro  Castle.  In 
October  of  that  year  he  was  commissioned 
Captain  under  General  Amherst  and  con- 
tinued in  the  service  imtil  after  peace  was  de* 
clared  in  1763. 
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He  was  named  a  grantee  by  Governor 
Wentworth  when  the  charters  of  Haverhill 
and  Newbury  were  granted  in  1763,  and  he 
was  early  on  the  ground  beginning  his  work 
of  pioneer.  He  was  also  a  grantee  of  the 
town  of  Bath.  From  the  first  he  was  active 
and  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  both  pro- 
prietary and  town.  In  1763  he  was  chosen 
1:>y  the  proprietors  assessor  of  taxes  on  shares 
for  expense  of  surveying  the  town.  In  1764 
be  was  made  a  committee  to  act  with  a  like 
committee  of  the  Newbury  projnietors  to 
secure  preaching  for  the  following  six  months. 
In  the  drawing  of  lots  in  April,  1764,  he 
secured  his  meadow  land  on  Bailey's  meadow 
on  the  north  side  of  Hosmer's  (Oliverian) 
Brook,  and  his  house  lot.  No.  48,  not  far 
from  the  present  bridge  across  the  Oliverian. 
It  was  only  natural  that  the  proprietors 
should  have  given  him  the  water  privilege  for 
a  gristmill  at  the  lower  falls  of  the  Oliverian, 
and  it  was  no  small  undertaking  at  that  time 
to  build  and  successfully  run  Haverhill's 
first  gristmilL  At  the  first  town  meeting  in 
Haverhill,  a  special  meeting,  held  in  January, 
1765,  he  was.  made  chairman  of  the  oonmiittee 
to  wait  upon  Mr.  Peter  Powers  and  arrange 
for  his  settlement  as  a  gospel  minister  in 
Haverhill  and  Newbury.  In  1766  his  name 
appears  first  of  the  selectmen  chosen  that 
3rear,  his  colleagues  being  Jonathan  Elkins 
and  Jonathan  Sanders,  and  in  those  days 
sdedmen  were  selected  on  the  score  of  effi- 
denoy  and  ability.  In  1768  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  same  office  which  he  held  at 
different  times  in  later  years,  and  in  that 
year  he  was  also  moderator  and  town  clerk. 

Sometime  later  than  1770  he  removed  to 
Bath,  of  which  township  he  was  one  of  the 
proprietors,  and  made  his  home  there  for 
five  or  six  years,  however,  never  losing  his 
interest  in  Haverhill.  Just  why  this  change 
of  residence  I  have  not  been  abje  to  ascer- 
tain definitely,  but  larger  opportunities  for 
pioneer  usefulness  may  have  opened  in  the 
newer  town  than  in  Haverhill,  where  men 
like  Col.  John  Hurd  and  Asa  Porter,  Charles 
Johnston  and  Ezekiel  Ladd  had  come  about 
1769,  men  of  maturer  years,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  liberal  education  and  had 
begun  their  domination  of  affairs  and,  where, 
owing  to  his  absence  in  the  army  at  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  settlement  and  the  grant- 
ing of  the  charter,  his  former  captain,  John 


Hazen,  being  human,  quite  naturally  looked 
after  the  interests  of  John  Hazen  fost.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  became  at  once  a  leader 
in  the  affairs  of  the  newer  town.  He  hdd 
the  various  town  offices  and  in  1775  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Exeter 
which  organized  the  Provisional  Government 
for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  In  this 
Congress  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  was 
commissioned  by  its  authority  to  his  first 
conmiand  in  the  Patriot  cause. 

Timothy  Bedel  had  nothing  of  the  aris- 
tocrat in  his  make  up.  He  was  a  democrat, 
a  man  of  the  people.  He  believed  in  a  govern- 
ment for  the  people,  by  the  people.  There 
was  no  question  of  the  patriotism  of  the  new 
government,  but  it  was  that  of  a  patriotic 
oligarchy  rather  than  that  of  a  patriotic 
democracy,  and  he  instinctively  rebelled. 
The  new  towns  on  the  Connecticut  River 
and  in  the  Co6s  County  were  given  little 
part  in  the  new  government,  and  the  griev- 
ances of  ^diich  they  complained  were  not 
imaginary,  but  real.  While  abating  nothing 
of  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  patriotic  cause 
and  against  the  common  enemy,  Timothy 
Bedel  was  one.  of  the  for^nost,  in  fact,  the 
real  leader  in  Cote  in  seeking  redress  for 
these  grievances  by  means  of  a  union  with 
Vermont,  and  later  in  the  organization  of  a 
new  state  on  both  sides  the  river  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley.  The  Cote  towns  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  New  Hampshire  govern- 
ment, rebelled  against  its  authority,  with 
Timothy  Bedel  as  leader,  until  they  came 
to  their  Appomattox  in  1782. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  place  for  a  dis- 
cussion or  review  of  What  is  known  as  the 
Vermont  Controversy,  but  by  his  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  cause  of  the  Vermont  Union, 
and  the  organization  of  the  new  Connecticut 
Valley  state,  as  representative  from  Bath 
and  Haverhill,  in  conventions  and  legislatures 
at  Dresden,  Windsor  and  Cornish,  he  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  the  Vermont  party 
opposed  to  such  Union,  led  by  Governor 
Chittenden  and  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen,  and  of 
the  new  New  Hampshire  government  imder 
such  leaders  as  Meshech  Weare  and  John 
Stark,  and  in  this  may  be  found  largely  the 
secret  of  the  baseless  aninmdversions  on  his 
distinguished  service  as  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  rebel  against  the  Exeter 
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oligarchy;  but  when  his  cause  became  "a 
lost  cause/'  he  was  never  an  unreconstructed 
rebel.  When  the  Cods  towns  returned  to. 
their  allegiance  to  New  Hampshire  in  1783, 
after  refusing  representation  in  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  Judge  James  Woodward  was  Haverhill's 
first  representative,  and  in  1784,  Timothy 
Bedel  was  the  second.  Other  honors  were 
clearly  in  store  for  him,  for  he  was  still  a 
young  man,  but  death  came  early  in  1787. 

Who  was  Timothy  Bedel?  Soldier,  Pio- 
neer, Patriot,  a  man  of  the  People,  self-sacrific- 
ing servant  of  the  People,  a  man  of  far- 
sighted  vision,  of  unyielding  purpose,  of 
heroic  achievements.  It  is  only  a  simple 
honor,  which  Hannah  Morrill  Whitcher 
Chapter,  Daughtm  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, pays  his  memory  today,  but  these 
women  honor  themselves  in  their  tribute. 
There  are  great  problems  facing  us  which 
must  be  met  and  solved.   Patriotism  is  as 


much  needed  for  securing  the  perpetuity,  of 
our  institutions  as  it  was  needed  for  bringing 
them  into  existence.  There  is  a  lesson  for 
us  to  learn  at  the  grave  of  Timothy  Bedel. 

There  are  other  graves  in  this  old  grave- 
yard— ^too  long  neglected  graves,  which  re- 
mind us  of  eminent,  self-sacrificing  devoted 
patriotic  service  to  town,  state  and  country. 
May  I  mention  two;  that  of  Col.  Charles 
Johnston,  hero  of  Bennington,  Councilor, 
Judge;  and  that  of  John  Page,  lieutenant  in 
the  War  of  1812,  Governor,  United  States 
Senator.  There  should  be  other  like  fitting 
memorials,  "  Lest  we  forget  I  Lest  we  forget 

The  exercises  at  the  cemetery 
closed  with  the  singing  of  "America," 
after  which  lunch  was  served  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Chapter  and  invited 
guests,  in  the  Ladd  Street  school- 
house,  standing  on  the  site  of  Haver- 
hill's first  church. 


THOUGHTS  AT  EVENING 

By  L.  H.  J.  Frost 

The  day  is  waning  fast, 
The  noontide  hour  is  past; 
While  draperies  of  gold 
Along  the  west  unfold, 
And  show  the  sunset  gates 
Behind  which  evening  waits 
Till  shadows  dark  and  deep 
Hush  the  tired  world  to  sleep. 

And  now  a  single  star 
Shines  in  the  heavens  afar; 
And  witL  its  beacon  light 
Illumes  the  dark'ing  night. 
The  insects'  ceaseless  hum 
Tells  us  that  day  is  done. 
While  with  notes  loud  and  shrill 
Sings  the  wild  whippoorwill. 

As  oft  in  days  of  old, 
The  sheep  sleep  in  the  fold; 
And  little  children  bright, 
Are  cradled  for  the  night. 
The  sounds  of  labor  cease. 
While  soft  winds  whisper, — peace. 
So  may  sweet  peace  and  rest 
Dwell  in  each  human  breast. 
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ODE  ON  THE  ETERNAL 

By  H.  Thompson  Rich 

What  can  it  mean,  this  grim  refrain 
Of  stars  and  space  and  stars  again? 
Oh,  can  there  be  a  One 
So  great  beyond  all  earthly  sense  of  great 
That  myriad  worlds  are  governed  by  His  fate, 

By  His  wide  hand  begun, 
And  made  to  spin  a  while  about — 
And  made  to  flicker  and  go  out? 

Beside  these  things  I  am  so  small, 
Surely  I  cannot  count  at  all 

In  His  great  starry  schemes. 
He  has  so  many  marvelous  things  to  do 
He  has  no  time  to  stop  and  listen  to 

My  mighty  little  dreams. 
He  cannot  even  see  my  face 
Among  His  infinite  populace! 

But  no!   The  immortal  God  doth  dwell 
Neither  in  heaven  nor  in  hell. 

Yet  is  he  All  in  All: 
Eternal  Force,  unseen,  unshaped,  but  felt 
By  every  star  that  reels  around  its  belt. 

Far  planets  rise  and  fall. 
Governed  within  them  cosmically, — 
And  He  is  they  and  they  are  He! 


EBB-TIDE 

By  Georgiana  A.  PrescoU 

I  stood  one  day  by  the  great  open  sea 
Gazing  upon  the  mighty  mystery. 
All  along  the  shore  I  saw  evidence 
Of  battles  fought  with  warring  elements. 
The  tide  was  receding,  the  sea  was  calm 
As  a  sleepy  child  on  its  mother's  arm. 
Would  that  humanity  were  all  at  peace 
And  war  with  its  horrors  forever  cease. 

«      *       *      *  « 

Here  on  time's  shore  I  stand  and  onward  gaze. 

Sunlit  sails  and  shadowed  ones  of  past  dayE 

Along  the  horizon  line  I  behold. 

Lower  and  lower,  as  the  year  grows  old 

The  tide  recedes.    'Tis  now  almost  low-tide. 

I  watch,  and  wait,  and  listen,  wonder-eyed 

For  I  seem  to  hear  sad  notes  of  a  bell 

And  waves  moan  and  murmur  "Old  Year,  farewell!' 


THE  PILGRIM'S  THANKSGIVING  DAY 

By  Gilbert  Patten  Brown 


Among  the  pictures  of  our  Pilgrim 
fathers  none  is  held  in  so  high  esteem 
as  the  one  by  Broughton — Going  to 
Church."  The  Pilgrims  were  liberal, 
farnseeing,  and  revered  God,  with  a 
sense  of  honor  and  tenderness  like 
unto  the  Huguenots  of  France  during 
their  times  of  trouble. 

The  times  in  which  the  Plymouth 
fathers  lived  should  have  more  than 
a  passing  notice  by  the  twentieth 
century  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  his- 
tory. To  be  able  to  worship  God  as 
they  pleased  was  the  cuhnination  of 
the  heroic  sacrifices,  brave  deeds,  and 
conscientious  struggles  of  the  Pilgrims. 
These  people  brought  in  little  but 
have  left  us  much. 

The  origin  of  the  Pilgrims  is  most 
imusual.  There  were  in  England  a 
class  of  people  called  Puritans,  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  English  Church, 
to  which,  in  that  time,  all  Englishmen 
were  compelled  to  belong.  Queen 
Elizabeth  and,  later,  King  James 
strongly  opposed  the  Puritans.  They 
ridiculed,  persecuted,  fined  and  im- 
prisoned them. 

At  last  a  little  band  of  them,  unable 
to  bear  the  persecutions  longer,  crossed 
the  North  Sea  to  Holland.  Here  they 
could  worship  as  they  chose,  and, 
because  of  this,  they  were  very  happy. 
But  Holland  was  not  a  prosperous 
country;  only  by  the  severest  toil 
were  the  Pilgrims  able  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. Then,  too,  their  children  were 
acquiring  Dutch  customs,  and  were 
marrying  into  Dutch  families.  They 
were  even  enlisting  in  the  Dutch  army 
and  navy.  Their  high  ethical  value 
was  felt  among  both  oflScers  and  men. 

Determined  to  find  a  country  where 
they  could  retain  their  English  cus- 
toms and  yet  establish  their  religion 
as  the  predominant  one,  a  number  of 
them  returned  to  England  and  secured 
permission  and  funds  to  found  a  col- 
ony in  the  New  World.  Of  this  num- 
ber, one  hundred  and  two  men  and 
women,  sailing  on  the  Mayflower, 


landed  in  Cape  Cod  Harbor,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1620. 

In  England,  these  plain,  honest, 
God-fearing  people  were  all  called 
Puritans.  The  few  who  wandered 
about  and  finally  sailed  into  Plym- 
outh Bay  were  given  the  additional 
name  of  Pilgrims. 

They  had  planned  to  land  much 
farther  south,  but  it  was  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  their  little  vessel  was  at 
the  mercy  of  wind  and  tide,  and  when 
they  drifted  helplessly  toward  the 
Plymouth  coast,  they  accepted  this 
destination  as  being  foreordained  by 
Divine  Providence. 

Among  these  sturZly  pioneers  were 
William  Brewster,  their  pastor,  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  later  the  historian  and 
governor  of  the  colony;  Myles  Stand- 
ish,  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins, 
about  whom  the  great  New  England 
poet,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  has  told 
such  a  pretty  story.  Longfellow  was 
proud,  as  are  many  of  us,  of  his  Pil- 
grim blood — that  in  his  veins  flowed 
blood  of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden. 

There  were  two  other  passengers 
about  whom  was  centered  much  inter- 
est at  this  time — Little  Oceanus  Hop- 
kins, born  in  midocean,  and  Peregrine 
White,  born  while  the  vessel  was  drift- 
ing along  the  New  England  coast. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  very  first  Mon- 
day after  the  vessel  was  anchored, 
these  thrifty  Pilgrim  moth^  gathered 
together  the  soiled  clothing  of  the 
entire  company,  and  then  and  there 
inaugurated  America's  universal  wash- 
day. 

While  they  were  yet  in  the  harbor, 
the  Pilgrims  gathered  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower  and  drew  up  and  signed 
a  compact,  or  agreement.  By  that 
agreement,  they  declared  themselves 
''loyal  subjects"  of  the  king,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  affirmed  their 
purpose  of  making  all  necessary  laws 
for  the  "general  good  of  the  colony." 
John  Carver  was  elected  their  first 
governor.   Thus  began  a  common- 
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wealth,  founded  by  men  and  women 
who  feared  God  and  respected  them- 
selves. 

The  men  immediately  began  to 
clear  the  land,  build  cabins,  store- 
houses, and  a  meeting-house.  The 
first  winter  was  a  very  severe  test. 
The  prolonged  ship  life,  the  priva- 
tions in  the  new  country,  the  change 
of  climate  and  lack  of  nourishing  food 
caused  many  to  become  sick  and  die. 
At  one  time  there  were  only  two  well 
people  to  care  for  the  sick,  and  more 
than  half  the  little  company  died. 

Fortunately,  the  Indians  were 
friendly.  They  taught  these  early 
settlers  how  to  hunt  and  where  to 
fish,  and  showed  them  how  to  fertilize 
the  poor  soil  by  placing  a  fish  in  each 
com-hill.  ^ 

The  laws  concerning  the  keeping  of 
the  New  England  Sabbath  were  very 
severe.  .  No  kind  of  work  was  permit- 
ted, there  was  no  visiting  nor  gayety 
of  any  kind.  Public  worship  was 
held  in  the  meeting-house.  Very 
slowly  and  solemnly  the  families 
walked  to  church.  On  entering,  the 
men  and  women  sat  apart,  the  chil- 
dren— under  the  care  of  the  sexton — 
by  themselves.  Woe  unto  the  child 
that  smiled  or  pulled  another's  hair  I 
The  place  was  unheated,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather.  Somehow,  these 
zealous  pioneers  believed  themselves 
better  Christians  when  they  endured 
discomforts  uncomplainingly. 


The  Indians  around  Plymouth  had 
not  at  that  time  been  particularly 
hostile  to  our  forefathers,  yet  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  was  for  the  men 
to  carry  muskets  to  church,  ready  for 
any  unexpected  attack  by  the  natives. 
When  service  was  over,  all  walked 
solemnly  home  again. 

Slowly  the  colony  grew  and  pros- 
pered. They  said,  "Let  us  give 
thanks  imto  God  for  his  goodness." 
So,  late  in  the  fall,  after  the  first  crops 
were  harvested,  they  set  aside  one 
week  for  rest  and  thanksgiving. 

Deer,  wild  turkey,  and  pumpkin 
pies  formed  a  part  of  their  feast. 
Ninety  Indians  accepted  their  invita- 
tion and  stayed  with  them  three  days. 
Each  day  of  that  thanksgiving  period 
was  opened  with  a  religious  service, 
then  followed  games  and  military 
tactics.    Gradually  the  custom  grew. 

Now,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  and  the  governor  of  each  state 
issues  every  year  a  proclamation  re- 
questing the  people  to  set  apart  one 
day  and  assemble  in  the  house  of  God 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  thanks  for  all 
blessings  received. 

It  is  not  what  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
actually  accomplished  that  made 
them  great,  it  was  the  spirit  in  which 
they  worked.  There  is  one  thing  in 
this  world  that  is  better  than  success 
—that  is,  to  deserve  success. 

Thus  do  we  owe  our  Thanksgiving 
Day  to  the  men  of  Plymouth. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  KISS 
By  Mary  A.  Dwyre 

The  house  was  decked  with  Christmas  greens. 

Holly  and  mistletoe, 
As  Grandma  came  down  the  polished  stairs, 

Into  the  hall  below. 
It  was  fifty  years  since  she  came  as  a  bride, 

To  the  mansion  on  the  hill; 
Fifty  years  had  gone  by  since  that  Christmas  day. 

And  Grandpa  was  with  her  still; 
And  as  she  passed  under  the  chandelier. 

Her  lips  met  another's,  and  so. 
As  she  had  been  kissed  fifty  years  before, 

She  now  kissed,  'neath  the  mistletoe. 

Canaan,  N.  H. 
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THE  TAXI  WITH  THE  BLUE  DOOR. 


By  Edward  J.  Parshley 


It  was  just  an  ordinary  taxicab, 
modestly  painted  black,  and  it  would 
have  attracted  no  particular  attention 
but  for  the  door.  That  was  painted 
the  most  vivid  blue,  and  the  effect 
was  a  little  startling.  It  passed  ipe, 
running  close  tp  the  curb  -and  at 
a  low  rate  of  speed,  and  I  wondered 
idly  whether  the  blue  door  was  a 
new  "^way  of  advertising  for  the 
patronage  of  taxi  users  or  merely  the 
visible  result  of  somebody's  bizarre 
taste  in  color. 

Just  then  the  taxi  stopped  and  the 
blue  door  was  pushed  ajar.  From 
behind  it  appeared  a  slim  gloved 
hand  beckoning,  and  unmistakably 
beckoning  to  me.  Obeying  the  sum- 
mons, I  found  myself  facing  a  young 
and  exceedingly  pretty  woman.  She 
was  dressed  in  perfect  taste  and  was 
decidedly  well  worth  looking  at, 
but  she  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me. 

Plainly,  she  was  a  little  embar- 
rassed, but  she  hesitated  not  at  all 
in  telling  me  what  she  wanted. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  troubling 
you,"  she  said,  **but  I  find  myself 
in  a  very  unpleasant  position.  I 
have  lost  my  purse  and  I  am  penniless, 
and  I  am  at  the  sanxe  time  very, 
very  hungry.  Will  you  invite  me 
to  be  your  guest  at  supper?'' 

I  was  surprised,  of  course,  but  I 
was  not  myself  exactly  penniless  and 
I  was  young  enough  to  welcome  what 
seemed  to  be  an  adventure. 

"I  was  just  going  to  supper,"  I 
answered,  and  there  is  a  very  good 
restaurant  a  little  way  down  the 
street  that  I  often  patronize.  I 
should  be  honored  if  you  would 
accept  my  hospitality." 

The  smile  which  greeted  this  was 
enough  to  pay  for  more  than  one 
supper,  and  the  blue  door  of  the 
taxi  swung  wide  for  me  to  enter. 
A  few  ijaoments  later  I  was  seated 
opposite  my  fair  if  somewhat  mys- 
terious companion,  at  a  table  in  my 
favorite  eating  house. 


The  meal  which  the  lady  of  the 
taxi  ordered  was  a  substantial  one 
but  very  far  from  the  most  expensive 
that  could  have  been  selected  from 
the  bill  of  fare,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  the  wine  list  had  no  attractions 
for  her.  She  talked  freely  while  she 
ate,  but  the  conversation  was  as  im- 
personal as  it  well  could  be,  and  gave 
me  no  hint  as  to  who  she  was  or  how 
she  came  to  be  in  a  position  that 
forced  her  to  ask  a  man  she  had  never 
seen  before  to  pay  for  her  supper. 
The  fact  that  she  had  ordered  the 
taxi  to  wait  seemed  strange,  in  view 
of  her  statement  that  she  had  ^  no 
money.  Penniless  women  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  doing  things  like  that. 

"You  have  been  very  kind,"  she 
said,  as  she  dipped  her  fingers 
daintily  in  her  finger  bowl.  ''I 
should  like  to  know  the  name  of  one 
who  came  to  my  rescue  in  time  of 
trouble.  Will  you  give  me  your  card?  " 

She  studied  the  bit  of  pasteboard 
with  interest.  "Mr.  Edgar  Milton 
Conrad,^'  she  said,  "champion  of 
distressed  females  and  gentleman  of 
leisure." 

"Hardly  a  gentleman  of  leisure," 
I  replied.  "I  am,  in  fact,  a  worker, 
a  newspaper  man." 

"A  newspaper  man,"  she  repeated, 
a  bit  puzzled,  apparently.  "  Oh,  you 
mean  a  journalist,"  she  added  after 
a  moment.  For  the  first  time,  I 
noticed  that,  while  her  English  was 
faultless,  she  pronounced  some  words 
in  a  way  that  indicated  it  was  not 
her  native  tongue. 

She  rose  and  so  did  I.  "I  thank 
you  very,  very  much,"  she  said,  giv- 
ing me  her  hand,  "you  have  been  good 
to  me."  With  that  she  was  gone, 
and  a  second  later  I  saw  her  pass 
from  view  behind  the  blue  door  of  the 
waiting  taxi. 

"Some  society  girl  indulging  a 
freak,"  I  said  to  myself  as  I  paid 
the  supper  checks,  lighted  a  cigarette 
and  walked  out  on  the  street. 
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It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  the 
incident  passed  completely  from  my 
mind,  hut  I  built  no  romances  upon 
it  and  might  soon  have  forgotten  it 
altogether  had  I  not  seen  the  lady  of 
the  taxi  again.  I  did  see  her  only 
a  few  nights  later.  I  was  at  the 
theater  alone  and  I  am  forced  to 
admit  that  my  heart  began  to  beat 
a  little  faster  when  my  eyes  lighted 
upon  my  recent  supper  companion 
but  two  rows  in  front  of  me,  and  also 
to  all  appearances,  alone.  This  pal- 
pitation became  more  pronounced 
when  she  suddenly  turned  and  looked 
me  squarely  in  the  face,  but  there 
was  no  more  sijgn  of  recognition  than 
if  I  had  not  existed.  That  I  was 
a  little  nettled  was,  I  think,  no  more 
than  natural,  but  again  I  refused  to 
be  unduly  disturbed.  I  did  watch 
the  strange  lady,  though,  with  some 
interest  and  once  between  the  acts 
I  saw  her  call  an  usher  and  talk  to 
him  for  several  minutes.  The  same 
usher  came  to  me  as  I  rose  from  my 
seat  at  the  end  of  the  play.  was 
told  to  give  you  this,  sir,"  he  said, 
and  handed  me  a  note. 

It  was  with  quickened  interest  that 
I  read : 

''If  Mr.  Edgar  Milton  Conrad 
wishes  to  briefly  renew  an  acquaint- 
ance, he  will  -  find  the  taxi  with 
the  blue  door  waiting  where  Ninth 
Street  runs  into  the  avenue." 

Mr.  Edgar  Milton  Conrad  made 
his  way  to  the  place  designated  with 
perhaps  more  speed  than  was  digni- 
fied, and  he  found  the  taxi  waiting  as 
promised.  Almost  instantly,  the  blue 
door  was  swung  open,  and.  the  man 
thus  unconventionally  summoned 
found  himself  seated  opposite  the 
lady  who  had  a  few  nights  before 
invited  herself  to  sup  with  him. 

''I  wish  to  return  your  hospitality, 
Mr.  Conrad,"  said  the  woman  of 
mystery,  "and  if  you  have  no  other 
engagement  I  would  like  to  have  you 
sup  with  me." 

I  had  no  other  engagement,  and 
in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  I  was 
being  ushered  into  one  of  the  most 


expensive  apartments  in  the  best 
hotel  in  town.  The  only  occupant 
of  the  room  was  a  motherly  looking 
woman  of  middle  age,  who  rose  from 
her  chair  as  we  entered. 

"Let  me  introduce  my  aunt,  Mr. 
Conrad,"  said  my  friend  of  the  taxi. 
"Auntie,  this  is  the  young  man  of 
whom  I  told  you." 

A  servant  appeared  in  response  to 
a  ring  and  was  told  to  serve  supper. 
It  was  a  good  supper  and  my  com- 
panions were  as  agreeable  as  could 
have  been  asked,  but  when  I  rose 
to  go  I  knew  no  more  of  them  than 
in  the  beginning.  Curious?  Of 
course  I  was,  but  I  could  not  demand 
information  that  my  hostesses  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  give  and  I  left  them 
in  entire  ignorance  of  who  they  were.. 

It  was  about  a  month  afterward 
that  I  received  a  letter  with  a  foreign 
postmark  enclosing  an  American 
newspaper  clipping  which  read: 

"  Royal  personages  sometimes  essay 
the  adventure  of  traveling  incognito, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  they  actually 
get  away  with  it.  Here  is  a  case 
in  which  they  did.  Princess  Zilda 
of  Lucratia  and  her  aunt,  the  Count- 
ess Morena,  have  just  returned  to 
Europe  after  a  tour  of  the  United 
States  covering  a  period  of  six  months, 
without  once  having  their  identity 
disclosed.  Many  Americans  may  not 
know  where  Lucrtitia  is,  but  it  is 
a  tiny  principality  in  southeastern 
Europe  and  its  reigning  family  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  them  all.  Princess 
Zilda  and  Countess  Morena  are  said 
to  have  enjoyed  their  American  tour 
immensely  and  to  have  had  some 
illuminating  experiences." 

Accompanying  the  clipping  was 
this  note : 

"The  lady  of  the  taxi  had  heard 
that  the  men  of  America  were  chival- 
rous and  that  a  woman  might  appeal 
to  them  under  the  most  unusual  cir- 
cumstances without  fear.  The  result 
of  her  own  experiment  proves  either 
that  her  information  was  correct  or 
that  she  was  fortunate  in  the  parti- 
cular American  she  encountered." 
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There  was  no  signature,  but  this, 
perhaps,  explains  why  I  have  been 
known  to  wear,  on  state  occasions, 
an  ornate  decoration,  and  why  my 
friends  sometimes  jokingly  address 
me  as  Sir  Edgar  and  refer  to  my  title 


of  nobility.  I  have,  too,  been  invited 
to  bring  the  American  girl  who  last 
year  became  my  wife  to  Lucratia, 
with  the  assurance  that,  if  the  invita- 
tion is  accepted,  both  she  and  I  will 
be  presented  at  court. 


QUEERLY  RELATED 


By  Frank  Monroe  Beverly 

The  morning  train  was  crowded, 

The  seats  were  over-full, 
Men  here  and  there  were  standing, 

Who  held  no  sort  of  pull. 

A  lady  whose  head  was  graying. 
As  the  years  were  rolling  by, 

Came  thro'  as  the  train  was  pulling 
Away  from  the  town  of  Rye. 

A  seat  would  have  been  a  vision, 

A  dream  of  bliss  untold, 
For  a  place  in  a  car  that's  crowded 

Is  cheap  at — its  worth  in  gold. 

She  looked,  and  then  went  farther. 
Where  lo!  a  seat  half-filled; 

She  thought  if  he'd  only  offer — 
The  thought  her  heart  enthrilled. 

And  so,  she  stood  nearby  him — 
The  seat  was  room  for  two — 

As  would  any  other  woman: 
If  woman,  now,  wouldn't  >ou? 

And  when  he  saw  her  standing, 
He  made  her  room,  and  said, 

"Here,  aunt,  sit  down  by  your  uncle — 
The  others  are  all  ill-bred." 


By  Moses  Gage  Shirley 

Love  is  the  only  creed  I  preach 
And  by  it  I  must  rise  or  fall. 

My  creed  a  little  child  can  teach 
Love  is  all. 


LOVE 


EARLY  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

By  George  Wilson  Jennings 


A  phase  of  early  social  life  in  New 
England  was  a  formal  tea  party  to 
invited  guests.  A  six  o'clock  tea  was 
as  prim  as  it  was  primitive.  It  was 
obviously  exclusive;  or,  as  a  woman 
spitefully  (many  years  ago)  said,  who 
was  uninvited,  in  language  more 
colloquial,  such  a  party  was  a  picked 
crew.''  These  tea  parties,  which 
it  must  be  confessed  appropriated  no 
slight  degree  of  high-bred  dignity, 
were  given  during  the  season,  by  one 
family  after  another,  until  all  within 
the  "charmed  circle"  had  ''made  a 
party." 

The  social  function  par  excellence 
was  an  evening  reception  by  card. 
The  invitations  were  sent  out  on 
the  morning  preceding  the  evening 
of  the  event,  and  were  usually 
something  like  this:  ''Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  send  compliments  requesting 
the  pleasure  of  your  company  this 
evening."  The  announcement  that 
so  and  so  were  to  give  a  party 
occasioned  a  frantic  flutter  of  anxiety 
in  the  hearts  of  a  few  who  hung  on 
the  uncertain  edge  of  the  dite.  Full 
dress  was  de  rigmur;  conversation, 
a  stately  minuet,  the  Virginia  reel 
(but  no  waltz)  together  with  the 
after-piece  of  manducation. 

A  guest  was  welcomed  as  a  joy; 
welcomed  with  a  not  wholly  un- 
selfish courtesy,  it  may  be,  which 
taint  of  selfishness  ehminated  nothing 
from  its  sincerity,  and  added  to  its 
fervor.  No  sooner  was  the  two- 
wheeled  chaise,  or  the  open  wagon, 
perchance  the  sleigh,  seen  coming 
through  the  yard,  than  the  keeping 
room,   with  its  sanded  floor,  rush 


bottom  chairs,  and  chintz-covered 
settle,  was  opened;  the  inside  shutters 
pushed  back,  and  tlie  visitors  ushered 
in. 

Anxious  inquiries  regarding  per- 
sonal heartiness,  and  if  it  was  a 
general  time  of  health  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods,  a  review 
of  past  weather,  and  forecast  of  the 
future,  and  similar  topics  being 
discussed,  a  comparison  of  receipts 
for  jam,  jell  and  pickles  was  made, 
and  methods  of  housework  treated 
of.  This  did  not  militate  against 
the  enjoyment  of  the  women,  while 
the  men  sauntered  out  to  examine 
stock,  look  over  crops,  talk  of  farm 
work  and  sagely  conjecture  as  to 
who  would  be  the  next  president. 

The  pleasure  was  mutual.  The 
newly  arrived  comers  brought  not 
only  themselves,  but  the  news  of  the 
day,  or  rather  of  weeks  and  months. 
This  gave  them  a  chance  of  talking 
to  good  listeners;  while  the  stay-at- 
homes  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
of  the  outside  world  and  events. 

Meanwhile,  a  blast  was  set  going 
in  the  brick  oven  to  bake  a  round 
of  pies,  a  batch  of  biscuits  placed 
in  an  iron  skillet,  or  spider,  some- 
times called  a  Dutch  oven,  on  the 
cover  of  which  were  heaped  hot  coals 
and  ashes;  and  a  fowl,  or  roast  was 
spitted  in  the  tin-kitchen,  or  hung 
from  a  hook  before  the  fire.  These, 
with  additions  from  cellar  and  but- 
tery, furnished  meals  abounding. 

'With  baked,  and  boiled,  and  stewed,  and 
toasted, 

And  fried,  and  broiled,  and  6moked,S^and 
roasted." 
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THE  ACADEMY  IN  EXETER 
A  Retrospect 
By  Charles  Nevers  Holmes 

Oh,  memories  that  live  and  burn! 

Of  boyhood  years  when  life  was  free; 
Back,  back  again  my  thoughts  return, 

Oh  Exeter,  to  thee! 

Once  more  amid  youth's  student  days 
Ere  deeper  knowledge  dulled  the  heart, 

Or  soul  was  wise  in  worldly  ways 
Of  man  and  money's  mart; 

I  muse  beneath  some  stately  tree, 
Or  rest  upon  thy  campus-lawn, 

And  there  in  vivid  vision  see 
The  faces  dead  and  gone. 

Once  more  thy  chapel-bell  recalls 
My  drowsy  mind  to  morning  prayer. 

Once  more  within  yon  honored  walls 
I  climb  that  chapel's  stair; 

Or  'mid  some  recitation-room 
When  Nature  beckoned  out-of-door 

Bedecked  with  Maytime's  fairest  bloom, 
I  doze  o'er  Latin  lore; 

And  oft  amid  the  dead  of  night 

When  all  the  town  was  still  and  dark, 

My  study-lamp  burns  clear  and  bright — 
Like  learning's  sleepless  spark! 

Again  the  Sabbath  church-bells  sound 
A  summons  to  the  souls  of  youth. 

To  come  to  consecrated  ground 
And  hear  the  Christian  truth; 

Or  on  thy  play-fields  watch  a  while 
Some  struggle  for  supremacy, 

And  greet  with  heartfelt  sigh  or  smile 
Defeat  or  victory. 

With  blithesome  face  'mid  sun  or  rain. 
With  text-book  loosely  in  my  hand, 

Dwell  I  a  happy  lad  again 
Amid  this  student  band. 

Ah! — ^like  a  dream — so  far  away 
The  golden  days  that  I  spent  here, 

Ere  care  awoke  or  hair  was  gray, 
Or  sorrow  knew  no  tear; 

Oh  memories  that  live  and  last! 

Of  boyhood  years  when  life  was  free; 
Back,  back  again  amid  the  past, 

Oh  Exeter,  with  thee! 
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MAJOR  J.  HOMER  EDGERLY 
J.  Homer  Edgerly,  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the 
Port  of  Boston,  son  of  Calvin  O.  and  Lucy  M. 
Edgerly,  bom  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  May  5,  1844, 
died  at  his  home  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  October 
17,  1915. 

Major  Edgerly  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Company  K.,  Third  N.  H.  Regiment,  which 
was  mainly  composed  of  Dover  men.  He 
was  made  1st  sergeant  in  May,  1862,  and  2nd 
lieutenant  a  year  later.  January  2,  1864, 
he  was  promoted  to  1st  lieutenant,  and  in 
October  following  received  a  captain's  com- 
mission as  a  rewjuxl  for  leading  a  recconnais- 
sance  at  Laurel  Hill,  Va.  He  led  a  party  at 
the  storming  of  Fort  Fisher.  January  15, 1865, 
which  captured  the  Confederate  flag  over 
Mound  battery,  which  flag,  now  in  the  archives 
at  Washington,  is  the  largest  Confederate 
flag  captured  during  the  war.  For  this 
gaflant  act  ne  was  brevetted  major,  March 
13,  1865. 

Major  Edgerly  served  as  assistant  provost 
marshal  on  the  staff  of  General  Hawley,  after 
the  capture  of  Wilmington.  He  also  com- 
mandered  the  boat  infantry  which  did  the 
picket  duty  around  Fort  Sumter  after  the 
capture  of  Morris  island.  He  was  placed  in 
charge  of  800  Confederate  prisoners  and  con- 
veyed them,  under  guard,  on  board  the 
transport  steamer  North  Point  to  a  prisoners' 
camp  at  Point  Lookout.  Md. 

When  the  war  closea  Major  Edgeriy  went 
to  Chelsea,  Mass.,  moving  later  to  Charles- 
town.  While  a  resident  there  he  served  in  the 
legislature.  Later  he  established  himself  in 
business.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  building  inspector  for  the  city,  and 
then  came  his  appointment  as  deputy  sur- 
veyor. For  the  p£ist  six  years  he  Uved  in 
Roxbiuy.  He  was  a  Mason,  a  member  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  Abraham  Lincoln  post. 
G.  A.  R.,  of  Charlestown,  New  England 
Order  of  rtotection,  aijd  the  3d  New  Hamp- 
shire Regiment  Association,  of  which  he  was 
president. 

REV.  NATHAN  F.  CARTER 
Rev.  Nathan  F.  Carter,  son  of  Nathan  and 
Margery  (Wadsworth)  Carter,  bom  in  Henni- 
ker,  January  6,  1830,  died  in  Concord,  October 
30,  1915. 

Mr.  Carter  learned  the  carpenters*  trade 
in  youth,  and  worked  at  it  a  year  after  grad- 
uating at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Menden, 
before  entering  Dartmouth  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1853.  He  tau^t  four 
terms  at  Highland  Lake  Institute  in  East 
Andover,  and  was  nine  years  principal  of 
Exeter  High  School,  meanwhile  preaching 
more  or  less  as  a  licentiate  of  the  Piscataqua 
Congregational  Association.  In  1865  he 
graduated  from  the  Bangor,  Me.,  Theological 
Seminary,  and  subsequently  filled  pastorates 


in  Pembroke,  Henniker,  Orfordville,  Que- 
chee,  Vt.,  Hopkinton  and  East  Concord. 

Always  keenly  interested  in  history  Mr. 
Carter  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,  and  for  ten 
years,  beginning  in  1895,  he  was  its  librarian. 
He  was  for  fourteen  years  secretary  of  the 
Central  New  Hampshire  Congregational  Club 
and  was  for  the  same  niunber  of  years  secre- 
tary of  the  New  Hampshire  Prisoners*  Aid 
Association.  He  was  also  for  twen^-four 
years  trustee  of  the  Ministers  and  Widows 
Fund. 

Among  other  publications  he  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Pembroke  and  nine  years  ago  pub- 
lished "The  Native  Ministry  of  New  Hamp- 
shire." This  book  contains  the  essential  facta 
about  the  lives  of  2,509  ministers  who  were 
bom  in  this  state,  and  is  a  marvel  of  accuracy 
and  of  patient  toil.  Mr.  Carter  was  the 
author  of  many  excellent  hymns,  some  com- 
posed for  anmversary  celebrations,  the  last 
oeing  that  for  Concord's  One  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  celebration. 

His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Major 
Nathaniel  Weeks,  of  Exeter,  with  whom  he 
lived  for  thirty  years.  His  second  wife,  who 
survives  him,  was  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  (Jewell) 
Gale,  of  Exeter. 

ENOCH  GERRISH  PHILBRICK 
Enoch  Gerrish   Philbrick,  a  native  and 
prominent  citizen  of  Tilton,  died  in  that  town 
November  8,  1915. 

Mr.  Philbrick  was  bom  Julv  7,  1841,  son  of 
Josiah  H.  and  Mary  Gerrish  (Smith)  Phil- 
brick. He  was  educated  in  the  pubUc  schools 
and  seminary  in  Tilton  and  in  early  life 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  at  Union 
Brid^j  later  removing  to  Sanbomton  Bridge, 
now  Tilton,  where  he  continued  in  the  same 
business,  in  company  with  Frank  HilL 
Politically  he  was  a  Democrat,  a  leader  of  his 
party  in  town,  held  various  town  offices  and 
served  two  years  in  the  legislature.  He  was 
president  of  the  Citizens  National  bank  and 
a  trustee  of  lona  Savings  bank  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  devoted  and  hard- 
working officer  of  the  Congregational  Church 
for  years  and  was  also  a  member  of  Doric 
Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Peabody  Chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Charles  H. 
Philbrick  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  Garry  Philbrick  of 
New  York  City,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Ann  E. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Mason,  both  of 
Tilton. 

HERBERT  EARL  MERROW 
Herbert  Earl  Merrow,  president  of  the 
Merrow  Machine  Company  of  Salem,  Mass., 
died  November  7,  1815,  from  the  effects  of  an 
automobile  accident  November  1. 
Mr.  Merrow  was  bom  in  Ossip%e,  N.  H., 
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December  18, 1868,  the  son  of  the  late  Daniel 
G.  and  Sarah  (Moody)  Merrow  of  that  town. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  a  lar^  family  of  chil- 
dren. He  was  twice  married.  He  leaves 
four  children  by  his  first  wife,  who  died  sev- 
eral years  ago — Oscar  Earl  Merrow,  a  student 
of  Tufts  CoU^;  Mrs.  Ina  Harris  of  Peabody, 
and  CUfton  E.  Merrow  and  Ralph  Merrow 
of  Salem.  His  second  wife,  formerly  Miss 
Bertha  H.  Culbert,  survives  him,  as  do  a  son 
and  three  daughters  by  the  second  marriage. 

WILUAM  G.  BELL 
William  G.  Bell,  a  Boston  merchant  for 
forly-Beven  years,  died  at  his  home,  47  Shaw 
street,  West  Newton,  Mass.,  October  27, 
1915.   Mr.  Bell  was  president  and  general 


manager  of  the  William  G.  Bell  Company  of 
Boston,  manufacturer  of  refrigerators  and 
store  fixtures.  He  was  bom  in  Hancock, 
N.  H.,  in  1838,  coming  from  an  old  New  Eng- 
land family.  He  came  to  Boston  when  a 
yoimg  man  and  engaged  in  business,  finally 
founding  the  William  G.  Bell  Company  of  19 
South  Market  street,  with  which  he  ever 
since  had  been  connected.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  in  Somerville.  the 
Congregational  Club  and  the  Boston  Cnam- 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  had  been  active  in  the 
West  Newton  Congregational  Church.  Mr. 
Bell  leaves  a  wife,  formerly  Miss  Mary  H.  G. 
Whitney;  a  son,  Alfred  W.  Bell  of  West  New- 
ton, ana  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Douglas  Cooke  of 
AUston. 


JOSIAH  PRESCOTT  ROWE 

By  Stewart  Everett  Rowe 

I  wonder  if  he  thinks  of  me  just  now, 

Yes,  thinks  of  me  and  mine  alone  in  grief; 
Because  he's  gone,  because  he  had  to  bow 

Before  the  call  that  brings  at  last  relief? 

I  wonder  if  he  knows  my  eyes  are  dim. 
And  that,  somehow,  my  body  seems  to  shake; 

Yes,  does  he  know  I'm  lonesome  now  for  him 
And  long  with  all  my  soul  for  him  to  wake? 

I  wonder  if,  beyond  life's  storms  and  snows. 
Where  all  beneath  God's  sunshine  glad  are  blest: 

I  wonder  if,  up  there,  Josiah  knows 
I  always  did  for  him  my  level  best? 

I  wonder, — but  I  shall  not  wonder  long. 

For  through  the  mist,  somehow,  I  seem  to  hear 

His  answer  sweet  to  this,  my  mournful  song. 
And  so  I'm  sad  and  glad  and  do  not  fear. 

He  did  the  best  he  could  and  that  is  all. 

Yes,  all  that  any  one  can  hope  to  do; 
His  race  is  run,  for  he  has  heard  the  call. 

And  he  is  better  now  Beyond  the  Blue. 

(Written  in  memory  of  and  dedicated  to  the  author's  uncle,  who  was  born  February  11.  1848,  and  died 
Janoaiy  11, 1910.) 
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'^Memobies  and  Anecdotes."  Such  is 
the  title  of  a  deeply  interesting  volume, 
recently  issued  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  and  London,  from  the  pen  of  Kate 
Sanborn — the  "Adorable  Kate,"  as  she  was 
known  to  Dartmouth  students  of  a  former 
generation — one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
highly  esteemed  of  "New  Hampshire's 
Dau^ters,"  teacher,  author,  traveler,  lec- 
turer and  woman  of  a^airs,  whose  life  has  been 
characterized  hv  ceaseless  activity  along  va- 
rious lines  of  effort,  and  whose  fame  is  nation- 
wide. In  this  charming  book  Miss  Sanborn 
presents,  in  a  spirit  as  hvely  and  inspiring  as 
the  breeze  which  sweeps  the  meadows  of  her 
famous  farm  at  Metcalf,  Mass.,  the  varied 
memories  of  her  past  life,  and  reminiscences 
and  anecdotes  connected  therewith,  from  her 
girlhood  at  Hanover,  where  her  father,  the 
late  Professor  E.  D.  Sanborn,  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Dartmouth  facidty, 
throughout  her  brilliant  career  as  teacher, 
writer,  lecturer  and  farmer,  in  the  East  ana 
West,  during  which  she  came  in  contact,  and 
was  associated,  with  many  of  the  most  notable 
people  of  the  land,  in  educational,  Uterary  and 
professional  life.  It  is  a  book  which,  once 
commenced,  the  reader  is  disinclined  to 
relinquish  until  "Finis"  is  reached;  without 
a  dull  page  and  replete  with  life-like  char- 
acterization and  nurth-provoking  anecdote. 
Typographically  exceQent,  the  volume  is  also 
illustrated  with  sixteen  handsome  and  appro- 
priate en^vings.  It  is  particularly  fit  both 
for  a  hohday  g^t  and  an  all-the-year-round 
companion. 


"The  Pobtb'  Lincoln."  This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  tributes  in  verse  to  the  great  President 
who  piloted  the  nation  through  the  stress  and 
storm  of  civil  war  for  four  long  years  only  to 
die  at  the  hands  of  a  crazed  assassin  just  as 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Union  arms  was 
achieved,  the  same  being  presented  in  a 
beautiful  duodecimo  voliune  of  250  pages. 
The  selections — ^nearly  a  hundred  in  number 
— ^were  made  by  Osbom  H.  Oldroyd,  from 
the  choicest  tributes  of  the  best  poets  to  the 
great  American,  largely  called  out  by  his 
tragic  death.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  nearly  fifty  different  portraits  of 
Lincoln,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  and 
many  other  pictures,  and  has  an  appropriate 
introduction  contributed  by  Dr.  Marion  Mills 
Miller.  It  is  published  by  the  editor  at  "The 
House  where  Lincoln  Died,"  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  for  SI. 00. 


The  Merrimack  County  Family  Gathering, 
held  at  the  State  House  on  November  17,  18 
and  19,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Merrimack 
County  Farmers'  Association,  Merrimack 
County  Pomona  Grange  and  the  Concord 


Board  of  Trade,  was  the  initiation  of  what  it 
is  hoped  will  be  a  successful  movement  toward 
a  more  general  codperation  of  the  people  of 
Concord  and  those  of  the  surroundmg  towns 
throughout  the  county,  in  all  matters  anectinc 
the  common  welfare.  This  is  the  second 
county  in  the  state  to  engage  in  a  movement 
of  tins  kind,  Belknap  County  having  had  a 
similar  gathering  for  two  years  past.  Topics 
of  interest  to  all  classes  were  discussed  by  com- 
petent speakers,  in  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  each  day.  and,  although  the  attendance 
was  not  as  large  as  it  should  have  been,  a 
good  deal  of  interest  was  aroused,  and  there 
was  a  general  expression  of  hope  for  the 
continuance  of  the  gathering. 


This  issue  of  the  Granite  Monthly, 
together  with  the  May-June  Anniversary 
Souvenir  number,  makes  up  a  fairly  complete 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Celebration  of  the  Chartering  of  Concord,  as 
a  parish,  by  the  Provincial  legislature,  June 
7,  1765.  Tliese  numbers,  bound  in  the  same 
volume  will  go  into  the  principal  libraries  of 
the  tftate  and  country,  making  a  permanent 
record  of  the  affair.    Individuals  desiring  to 

E reserve  this  record  can  secure  the  two  nimi- 
ers  in  question,  from  the  publisher,  for  forty 
cents,  as  long  as  the  supply  nolds  out. 


Any  subscriber  for  the  Granite  Monthly, 
paying  his  own  subscription  for  1916  in 
advance,  with  that  of  three  others,  can  settle 
for  the  entire  amount  for  $3.00,  at  any  time 
before  January  15,  1916. 


Vol.  Forty  Seven  of  the  Granite  Monthly 
— Volume  Ten  of  the  New  Series— will  be 
bound  and  ready  for  exchan^  for  the  unbound 
numbers  for  1915,  sometune  next  month, 
when,  on  payment  of  60  cenU,  as  usual,  anjr 
subscriber  can  receive  the  same  for  his 
unbound  numbers. 


All  subscribers  in  arrears  are  earnestly 
invited  to  bring  their  subscriptions  up  to 
date,  and  a  year  in  advance^  which  they  can  do 
by  paying  for  the  entire  time  at  the  advance 
price  of  SI  .00  per  year. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement, 
on  the  outside  back  cover  page,  of  the  Spring^ 
field  Republican,  the  ablest,  fairest  and  most 
independent  newspaper  printed  in  the  United 
States. 


The  appearance  of  the  old  standard  New 
Hampshire  pubHcation — "Leavitt's  Farm- 
ers Almanac,"  for  1916 — from  the  Edson  C. 
Eastman  publishing  house,  reminds  us  that 
"Leap  Year"  is  close  at  hand. 
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HON.  FRANK  WEST  ROLLINS 


Since  the  adoption  of  the  amended 
Constitution  of  1792,  under  which 
the  title  of  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  State  became  "Governor," 
fifty-four  different  men  have  held 
the  office,  of  whom  only  six  are  now 
living — Nahum  J.  Bachelder,  gover- 
nor in  1903-4;  Charles  M.  Floyd, 
1907-8;  Henry  B.  Quinby,  1909-10; 
Robert  P.  Bass,  1911-12;  Samuel  D. 
Felker,  1913-14,  and  the  present  in- 
cumbent, Rolland  H.  Spaulding.  The 
list  of  living  Governors  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  been,  indeed,  sadly  depleted 
in  the  last  two  years— John  B.  Smith 
(1893-4)  and  Chester  B.  Jordan  (1901- 
2)  having  passed  away  in  1914,  and 
David  H.  Goodell  (1889-90)  and 
Frank  W.  RoUms  (1899-1900)  in  1915. 


Frank  West  Rollins  was  one  of 
the  youngest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  men 
who  ever  occupied  the  gubernatorial 
chair.  Bom  and  reared  in  the  Capi- 
tal City,  the  son  of  a  man  long  active 
and  prominent  in  politics  and  public 
life,  he  enjoyed  exceptional  facilities 
for  familiarizing  himself  with  affairs 
of  state  and  questions  of  public  policy, 
as  well  as  with  the  demands  of  social 
life  in  city  and  state. 

He  was  bom  February  24,  1860,  in 
the  old  mansion  on  North  Main 
Street,  Concord,  which  had  been  the 
birthplace  of  his  mother,  Ellen  Eliza- 
beth West,  daughter  of  John  and 
Nancy  M.  West.  It  was  into  this  home 
that  his  father,  Edward  H.  Rollins, 
went  as  a  boarder  when  he  came  to 
Concord  to  learn  the  business  in 
which  he  later  established  himself, 
and  continued  for  many  years,  until 
active  participation  in  political  affairs 


and  public  life  practically  compelled 
his  withdrawal.  Here  his  home  con- 
tinued after  marriage,  and  throughout 
his  life,  although  he  maintained  a 
summer  residence  at  his  old  paternal 
home  in  RoUinsford,  where  he  yearly 
enjoyed,  especially  in  later  fife,  a 
season  of  recreation,  and  respite  from 
business  and  political  cares,  in  agri-  ' 
cultural  pursuits. 

Edward  H.  Rollins  was  a  born  poli- 
tician and  a  natural  leader  of  men, 
and  became  a  thorough  master  of  the 
art  and  science  of  political  strategy 
and  party  management.  His  home, 
as  well  as  his  office,  was  the  resort  of 
party  managers  and  pubUc  officials, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  his  son 
should  have  developed  a  strong  taste 
for  public  affairs,  and  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  men  engaged  therein. 
Familiarity  with  public  interests  and 
affairs  of  state  was,  indeed,  as  much  a 
part  of  his  early  education,  as  was 
the  instruction  which  he  derived  from 
books  apd  teachers  in'  the  public 
schools,  and  the  tutorship  of  that 
famous  old-time  instructor  of  Concord 
youth — Moses  Woolson — under  whose 
tutelage  he  prepared  for  entrance  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1881,  subsequently  pursu- 
ing the  study  of  law  at  Harvard  and 
in  the  office  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Y. 
Mugridge  of  Concord.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Concord,  in 
August,  1882. 

He  soon  learned,  however,  that 
legal  procedure  appealed  neither  to 
his  tastes  nor  sympathies.  The  bent 
of  his  mind  was  toward  the  activities 
of  business  life,  while  he  had  decided 
literary  tastes  that  he  indulged  quite 
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extensively  in  the  line  of  diversion. 
He  soon  relinquished  the  law,  and 
entered  the  banking  business,  com- 

.mencing  in  the  sale  of  Western  se- 
curities through  connection  with  his 
older  brother,  Edward  W.,  who  had 

.  established  an  investment  business 


took  the  name  of  E.  H.  Rollins  & 
Sons,  a  younger  brother,  Montgomery^ 
also  coming  into  the  concern,  and 
continuing  for  some  years. 

In  1892  the  business  was  removed 
to  Boston,  where,  as  Vice-President 
and  Manager,  Frank  W.  gave  his  b^st 


in  Denver,  Col.  Soon  after  his  father 
took  an  interest  in  the  business  and 
the  firm  of  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Son  was 
established,  which  was,  subsequently, 
incorporated.  Not  long  after  the 
jlollins  Investment  Company,  of  Den- 
yer,  managed  by  Edward  W.,  was 
merged  with  this  corporation,  which 


efforts  to  the  work  of  building  up  a 
business,  Which,  under  his  intelli- 
gent direction,  soon  placed  the  cor- 
poration in  the  front  rank  where  it 
has  since  remained,  among  the  most 
prominent  concerns  in  the  country 
dealing  in  investment  securities,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston,  New  York,. 
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Chicago,  Denver  and  San  Francisco. 
The  presidency  of  the  corporation 
was  held  for  some  time  by  Edward 
W.,  but  he  was  succeeded  a  number  of 
years  ago  by  Frank  W.,  in  this  office, 
who  held  the  same  until  his  death. 

Meanwhile,  retaining  his  home  in 
his  native  city,  wherein  he  built  a 
spacious  and  elegant  modernresidence, 
on  North  State  Street,  he  indulged 
his  early  -acquired  love  for  public 
affairs  by  entry  into  political  life, 
accepting  the  nomination  of  the  Re- 
publican party  with  which  he  was 
naturally  affiliated,  for  the  office  of 
State  Senator,  in  the  Concord  District, 
in  1894,  to  which  he  was,  of  course, 
handsomely  elected  at  the  polls  in 
November,  and  receiving  the  remark- 
able compliment,  for  so  young  a  man, 
and  especially  one  without  previous 
legislative  experience,  of  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  upon  its 
organization  in  January  following — a 
position  which  he  filled  with  dignity 
and  honor. 

From  that  time  forward,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  his  political  activities 
were  conspicuous.  In  the  notable 
campaign  of  1896,-  when  the  ''free 
silver''  issue  was  pressed  to  the  front, 
and  there  was  for  some  time  doubt  as 
to  the  alignment  of  the  great  parties 
thereon,  Mr.  Rollins  took  a  prominent 
part.  He  it  was  who  boldly  intro- 
duced the  resolution,  declaring  for 
the  single  gold  standard,  in  the^  Re- 
publican State  Convention  for  the 
choice  of  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention,  which,  strange  as  it  may 
now  seem,  was  imanimously  voted 
down,  while  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  took  strong  ground  in 
favor  of  that  position.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  at  the 
time  what  the  position  of  either  of  the 
^eat  parties  would  be  upon  the  ques- 
tion. William  McKinley,  then  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  coming  man 
for  the  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nation, had  formerly  been  an  ardent 
friend  of  the  free  silver  cause,  and  it 
was  by  no  means  then  certain  that 
the  party  would  ultimately  be  found 


taking  ground  against  it.  It  was 
thus  found,  however,  from  whatever 
motive  directed,  and,  the  Democracy 
espousing  the  opposite  cause,  one  of 
the  most  hotly  contested  campaigns 
which  the  country  ever  experienced, 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Rollins  for  Re- 
publican success  continuing  intense 
throughout.  He  was  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  delegation  of  New 
England  "sound  money"  business 
men  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mc- 
Kinley's  home  in  Canton,  O.,  near 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  and  made  the 
address  to  the  nominee,  in  behalf  of 
the  delegation. 

His  pathway  to  the  Governorship 
was  already  open,  but  he  stood  aside 
in  favor  of  George  A.  Ramsdell,  who 
had  for  some  time  aspired  to  the  office 
and  who  was  elected  that  autumn. 

Here  it  may  properly  be  remarked 
that  it  was  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Ramsdeirs  induction  into  office,  that 
the  custom,  now  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, of  holding  a  "Governor's  Ball," 
as  a  leading  social  function  upon  the 
accession  of  a  new  incumbent  to  the 
gubernatorial  office,  was  initiated, 
Mr.  Rollins  being  the  leader  in  the 
movement,  and  carrying  it  forward 
to  complete  success. 

In  1898  he  was  nominated  with- 
out opposition,  and  elected  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  taking  office  in  Janu- 
ary following.  His  administration  was 
characterized  by  an  interest  in,  and  a 
devotion  to,  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
and  measures  which  he  deemed  essen- 
tial to  its  promotion,  surpassed  by 
none  of  his  predecessors  or  successors; 
and,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  views  expressed  in  his 
famous  "Fast  Day  proclamation," 
which  was  the  subiect  of  much  earnest 
controversy  for  a  long  time,  there  was 
never  any  question  as  to  his  own 
sincerity,  or  that  the  resultant  contro- 
versy was  productive  of  ultimate 
good. 

It  was  his  advocacy  of  the  "Old 
Home  Week"  festival,  and  his  formal 
action  in  establishing  the  same  in  New 
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Hampshire,  during  the  first  year  of 
his  administration,  that  insured  him 
lasting  fame,  and  endeared  him  for 
all  time  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
This  festival,  as  it  is  most  properly 
called,  has  proved  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  State,  in  strengthqning 
the  ties  that  bind  every  native,  or 
former  resident,  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  however  far  he  may  have 
wandered  therefrom;  and  the  belated 
recognition  of  the  legislature,  in  1913, 
indefinitely  fixing  the  time  of  the  same, 


the  cause  of  Forest  Preservation 
in  New  Hampshire,  however,  that  he 
soon  became  most  conspicuous,  spend- 
ing time,  money  and  effort  in  that 
behalf.  He  was  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire  Forests  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  1902  (in  which  he  was  mainly 
instrumental)  imtil  the  time  of  his 
death;  and io  its  work  is  due,  in  large 
measure,  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction. 

In  his  earlier  years  Governor  Rol- 
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fortifies  public  sentiment  for  its  per- 
manent continuance.  The  interest  of 
Governor  .Rollins  in  this  institution 
never  relaxed,  and  he  held  the  office 
of  President  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Old  Home  Week  Association  from  its 
organization  till  1914,  when  the  condi- 
tion of  his  health  compelled  the  relin- 
quishment of  some  of  his  activities. 

Governor  Rollins  was  one  of  the 
early  advocates  of  the  cause  of  good 
roads  in  New  Hampshire,  and,  under 
his  administration,  progress  was  made 
along  that  line,  although  public  sen- 
timent had  not  become  generally 
aroused.    It  was  as  a  champion  of 


lins  had  been  strongly  interested  in 
military  affairs,  his  interest  dating 
back  to  his  school  days  when  he  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  company  of  cadets 
at  the  Institute  of  Technology.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  prominently'-  con- 
nected with  the  New  Hampshire 
militia  for  several  years,  holding  the 
office  of  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  on  the  bri- 
gade staff  of  the  National  Guard. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  his  taste 
for  literature  and  his  indulgence 
therein  as  a  diversion. .  He  gathered 
a  fine  library  and  enjoyed  the  same. 
He  was  a  student  of  the  French  Ian- 
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guage,  and  made  various  translations 
therefrom  for  publication.  He  also 
indulged  in  fiction-writing  for  a  time 
and  published  several  books  of  the 
same,  including  ''The  Ring  in  the 
Cliff,"  ''Break  O'Day  Tales,"  "The 
Twin  Hussars"  and  "The  Lady  of  the 
Violets. "  He  also  wrote  much  for  the 
press  along  financial  lines,  displaying 
a  sound  knowledge  of  this  department 
of  business  activity,  gained  in  the  field 
of  practical  experience. 

Governor  RoUins^s  activities  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  his  business 
or  his  official  life.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  rehgious  affairs,  as  a 
member  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Concord,  serv- 
ing as  vestryman  and  treasurer,  and 
in  the  work  of  the  Diocesan  and  Gen- 
eral Conventions  of  the  denomination. 
He  served  as  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  as  a  trustee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  of 
the  Concord  Public  Library,  the  Con- 
cord Orphans'  Home  and  various  other 
institutions.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Wonolancet  Club  of 
Concord,  and  its  first  president,  and 
was  connected  with  various  other 
clubs  and  organizations  in  this  State 
and  Boston,  including  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  that  city.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  New  -Hampshire  Ex- 
change Club,  prominent  for  a  time  in 
the  New  England  Metropolis.  He 
was  also  a  Knight  Templar  and  a 
Scottish  Rite  Mason  of  the  thirty- 
second  degree. 

A  few  years  since,  Governor  Rol- 
lins transformed  the  site  of  his  birth- 
place and  boyhood  home,  where  his 
mother  had  passed  her  Ufe,  into  a 
beautiful  Italian  garden,  open  to  the 
public,  and  known  as  the  "West 
Garden,"  where  the  people  can  freely 
go,  during  the  summer  season,  in- 
dividually, in  family  groups,  or  social 
parties,  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  hour  amid 


foimtains,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
where  ice  cream,  tea  and  other  refresh- 
ments are  frequently  served,  by  some 
society  or  organization  to  which  the 
privilege  has  been  granted.  This  gar- 
den— a  memorial  to  his  mother — will 
be  a  perpetual  reminder  of  Governor 
RoUins's  regard  for  his  native  city. 

He  was  imited  in  marriage  Decem- 
ber 6,  1882,  with  Miss  Katherine  W. 
Pecker  of  Concord,  who  smvives  him, 
with  one  son,  Douglas,  born  October 
25,  1886. 

As  has  been  stated.  Governor  Rol- 
lins maintained  his  home  in  his  native 
city,  whose  welfare,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  State  at  large,  he  had  ever  closely 
at  heart.  For  many  years  he  passed 
a  portion  of  the  warm  season  at  York 
Harbor,  Me.,  where  he  had  a  fine 
summer  home.  He  had  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  this  and  other  countries, 
and  learned  much  of  men  and  matters, 
and  the  multiform  problems  of  life; 
yet  his  modesty  was  proverbial.  He 
never  sought  the  "lime-light,''  but 
was  content  to  lat)or  without  ostenta- 
tion, for  the  measures  and  ends  which 
he  deemed  just  and  expedient.  He 
passed  away,  at  the  Hotel  Somerset 
in  Boston,  October  27,  1915,  having 
been  in  declining  health,  for  some  time, 
from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 
In  his  death  New  Hampshu-e  lost  a 
loyal  son,  whose  memory  her  people 
will  cherish  and  honor  for  many  years 
to  come.  But  while  his  death  will 
long  be  mourned  and  his  memory 
honored  by  the  public  at  large,  who 
esteemed  him  for  his  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  his  native  state,  his  loss  is 
most  deeply  felt,  by  the  wide  circle 
of  intimate  friends,  who  knew  him 
and  loved  him  for  the  kindly  heart, 
the  genial  nature,  the  generous  dis- 
position and  unaffected  simplicity 
of  manner  which  characterized  him 
in  the  close  relationships  which  most 
truly  reveal  the  nature  of  man. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  NEWINGTON 

Historical  Sketch  Read  at  the  Bi-Centennial  Celebration, 
November  3,  1915 

By  Jackson  M.  Hoyi 


I  have  read  that  the  most  important 
part  of  history  is  its  be^miing.  To 
this  I  attach  the  three  familiar  say- 
ings: ''a  thing  well  begun  is  htdf 
done,"  "as  the  twig  is  bent  so  the 
tree  is  inclined,"  and  '*the  boy  is 
father  to  the  man." 

Now  it  is  the  history  of  this  ancient 
church  that  I  am  to  bring  before  you, 
and  I  wish  briefly  to  allude  to  its  be- 
ginning, and  the  question  arises — 
when  and  where  did  it  be^n?  Was 
it  on  the  26th  day  of  Octbber,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  in  this  house 
where  we  are  assembled  today?  I 
think  not.  Let  us  lift  the  veil  and 
^take  a  look  back,  at  least  forty-five 
years  earlier,  to  1670,  when  the  white 
man's  foot  first  pressed  the  soil  of  this 
action. 

I  believe  the  seed  from  which  sprang 
this  early  church  was  then  already 
planted  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
those  early  settlers;  that  they,  being 
God-fearing  and  God-loving  men, 
were  fixed  in  their  purpose  to  estab- 
lish homes  for  themselves  and  those 
dependent  on  them,  and  to  erect  an 
altar  to  their  God,  where,  without 
molestation,  they  might  worship  and 
give  due  reverence  to  the  Almighty. 

During  this  early  period'  the  lives 
of  these  hardy  pioneers  were  fraught 
with  danger,  hardship  and  privation. 
They  had  to  contend  with  the  severity 
of  the  New  England  winter,  the  sav- 
agery of  the  red  man  and  the  fury  of 
the  wild  beasts;  for  it  was  a  wilderness 
where  nature  had  held  sway  for  cen- 
turies upon  centuries.  At  first  their 
sustenance  was  obtained  principally 
from  the  waters  of  our  beautiful  river 
and  bays,  and  by  a  very  slow  and  labo- 
rious process  they  penetrated  the  for- 
est and  erected  crude  homes  and 
cleared  the  land  for  cultivation.  The 


old  Indian  trail  was  the  only  path  they 
found;  with  the  advent  of  the  horse  the 
trail  became  a  bridle  path  and,  later, 
was  made  wider  for  the  passing  of  ve- 
hicles; and  thus,  step  by  step,  they 
advanced  and  increased  till  a  settle- 
ment of  several  hundred  souls  was  the 
result,  and  they  called  it  "Bloody  Point 
Settlement,"  belon^ng  partly  to  Do- 
ver and  partly  to  Portsmouth,  and 
were  subject  to  taxation  in  these  ear- 
lier settlements. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  was  evidently  an 
uneasiness  manifested  here,  arising 
from  the  desire  to  establish  a  locsd 
government  of  their  own;  and  the 
first  act  of  theirs  to  bring  this  about 
was  to  plan  and  erect  a  public  meeting 
house.  This  by  much  hard  work  and 
many  sacrifices  was  accomplished. 
Next  a  petition  to  the  General  Court 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  fifty-two 
individuals,  asking  to-  be  exempted 
from  paying  dues  for  the  support  of 
preaching  in  Dover;  setting  forth  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  in 
crossing  the  river,  etc.,  and  adding 
thereto  the  statement  that  they  had 
recently  built  a  meeting  house  of  their 
own,  and  wished  to  become  a  separate 
parish. 

This  prayer  was  granted,  and  the 
first  act  that  we  find^on  record  is  that 
of  a  meeting  held  in  this  house  in 
January,  1713,  the  purpose  of  this 
meeting  being  to  confer  in  regard  to 
obtaining  a  minister  to  settle  among 
them.  A  paper  was  drawn  up  for 
subscriptions  of  money  and  an  amount 
was  pledged  at  once.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting,  and  their  first 
candidate  was  Samuel  Fisk,  who 
preached  several  Sabbaths;  then  came 
John  Emerson,  but  neither  of  these 
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reverend  gentlemen  could  be  induced 
to  settle  as  their  pastor.  Later 
Joseph  Adams,  who  had,  previous  to 
this  time,  been  a  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  one  of  the  well-to-do  resi- 
dents, and  who  had  a  license  to  preach, 
was  called,  accepted,  and  terms  of 
settlement  were  agreed  upon.  "On 
the  26th  day  of  October,  1715,  a  fast 
was  kept  and  a  church  gathered  con- 
sisting of  9  men:  John  Downing, 
Thomas  Rowe,  B.  Bickford,  John 
Dam,  Richard  Downing,  formerly 
members  of  Dover  Church,  and  John 
Fabyan,  John  Downing,  Jr:,  Hatevil 
Nutter  and  Moses  Dam  taken  into 
full  communion." 

Three  weeks  later  Mr.  Adams  was 
ordained,  and  on  January  15,  1716, 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  celebrated  for  the  first  time  in 
thia  parish.  On  March  11,  1716, 
the  first  woman  to  become  a  member 
,  of  this  church  was  admitted,  by  the 
name  of  Deborah  Crockett.  From 
that  time  on,  during  the  long  pastorate 
of  Parson  Adams,  there  were  admitted 
to  membership  from  year  to  year, 
including  the  nine  men  already  men- 
tioned, 172  persons — 104  women  and 
68  men.  Infant  baptism  was  of  com- 
mon occurrence  and  the  list  is  very 
lengthy.  Of  marriages  performed  by 
him  I  find  recorded  348.  The  first 
is  dated  March  15,  1716,  Jonathan 
Downing  and  Elizabeth  Nelson — the 
last  July  3,  1782,  Stephen  J.  Thomas 
and  Olive  Bickford.  No  deaths  are 
recorded;  and  now  I  deem  it  pertinent 
to  remark  that  the  settling  of  Joseph 
Adams  in  this  place,  to  be  the  first 
pastor,  was  a  most  fortunate  event 
and  far  reaching  in  its  effects.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  famous  and  gifted 
Adams  family  of  Braintree,  now 
Quincy,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  and  a  man  endowed  with 
great  talents  and  executive  ability, 
well  fitted  to  lead  and  guide  this  new 
church  organization  and  to  give  ad- 
vice in  civic  affairs  to  a  newly  incor- 
porated township.  His  teachings,  his 
influence,  his  example  were  an  in- 
spiration, and  did  much  in  shaping 


the  destiny  of  this  people.  Four 
generations  have  passed  away,  a  few 
of  the  fifth  remain  and  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  are  here.  His 
death  occurred  May  26, 1783,  maldng 
a  pastorate  of  nearly  sixty-eight  years, 
he  having  been  on  earth  nearly  ninety- 
five  years,  and  now  we,  his  children, 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

His  co-workers  in  this  church  were 
Deacon  John  Fabyan  and  Capt.  John 
Downing,  who  were  chosen  Elders  in 
the  church  in  1724.  Others  who 
filled  the  office  of  deacon  during  his 
pastorate  were — Deacon  Dam,  now 
Dame  (whether  John  or  Moses  the 
record  does  not  make  clear),  Seth 
Ring,  William  Shackford,  Benjamin 
Adams,  Moses  Furber  and  John 
Nutter.  Probably  the  most  conspic- 
uous and  influential  citizen  of  that 
time  was  the  Hon.  John  Downing^ 
Jr.,  who  in  1740  w^  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Council.  Soon  after  Par- 
son Adams'  settlement  he  began  the 
erection  of  a  dwelling  house  on  the 
plot  of  land  given  to  him  by  the 
parish.  This  was  completed  in  1717, 
and,  three  years  later,  he  married 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Janvrin,  widow,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Bridget  Knight. 
To  them  were  born  three  sons,  all 
living  to  become  prominent  and 
worthy  citizens,  and  whose  descend- 
ants have  been  many  and  widely 
scattered  throughout  this  broad  land 
of  ours. 

After  the  death  of  Parson  Adams^ 
his  youngest  son.  Deacon  Benjamin 
Adams,  was  made  clerk  of  the  church 
and  recorded  in  his  father's  journal 
seventeen  baptisms  performed  by 
neighboring  pastors.  We  find  no 
other  church  records  till  1788  when, 
on  the  9th  of  January,  Joseph  Lang- 
don,  another  college  graduate  and  a 
member  of  the  historic  Langdon 
family  of  Portsmouth,  was  called. 
At  this  time  there  were  twenty-six 
members,  six  men  and  twenty  women. 
Dining  Parson  Langdon's  pastorate 
fifteen  members  were  taken  into  the  ^ 
church — ten  of  them  women.  I  will 
state  that  during  the  two  pastorates 
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of  Adams  and  Langdon  the  town  and 
parish  were  as  one  and  the  same. 
The  minister's  salary  was  voted  and 
assessed  the  same  as  other  town  taxes. 
As  I  have  abeady  mentioned  Parson 
Adams  built  his  own  house,  and  there 
resided  and  reared  his  family,  *and 
from  the  time  of  his  demise  it  has 
been  owned  and  occupied  by  his  lineal 
descendants.  Parson  Langdon  was 
provided  for  in  another  way.  The 
town,  about  twenty  years  previous 
to  his  coming,  had  purchased,  from 
Nicholas  Knight,  twenty  acres  of  land. 


wards  called  the  ''Old  Parsonage." 
It  was  built  about  1700,  by  Richard 
Pummery,  who  was  the  first  sexton 
at  this  old  church.  During  Mr. 
Langdon's  pastorate  William  Hoyt 
and  Joseph  Tibbetts  were  the  sextons. 

For  some  reason  Parson  Langdon 
did  not  measure  up  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  his  people  and  they 
refused  to  attend  service  and  even 
rebelled  against  being  taxed  to  sup- 
port him.  At  one  time,  it  is  related 
that  the  sexton,  Mr.  Hoyt,  was  hia 
only  hearer.    Finally,   after  many 
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with  the  building  thereon,  known  as 
the  Richard  Punmiery  place,  and  ad- 
joining forty  acres  of  other  land  known 
as  the  parsonage,  which  Mr.  Adams 
had  been  given  the  use  of.  In  antici- 
pation of  Mr.  Langdon's  coming  the 
town  enlarged  the  Knight  house  and 
gave  it  a  thorough  repairing,  and  into 
this  house  Parson  Langdon  moved  and 
reared  his  family  of  four  daughters, 
Polly,  Elizabeth,  Temperance  and 
Hannah.  His  wife  was  Patience  Pick- 
ering, daughter  of  Thomas  Pickering 
of  this  place.  This  house,  now  owned 
by  the  town,  and  used  by  the  local 
Historical  Society,  was  ever  after- 


futile  attempts  to  persuade  him  ta 
relinquish  his  charge  and  vacate  the 
oflBce  of  pastor,  terms  of  settlement  of 
claims  were  reached,  through  the  good 
oflBces  of  a  council,  called  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  1810,  after  being  here 
twenty-two  years,  he  retired  to  his 
farm  in  Portsmouth,  and  died  in  1824 
at  the  age  of  66. 

Nothing  further  is  found  in  the 
record  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 
Surely  the  spiritual  needs  of  this 
people  must  have  been  sadly  neg- 
lected. In  October,  1826,  Rev.  Israel 
W.  Putnam  of  the  North  Church, 
Portsmouth,  administered  the  Lord's 
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Supper.  Then  there  were  but  two 
surviving  members  of  this  church — 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Shackford  and  the  widow 
•of  Parson  Langdon.  About  twenty 
members  of  other  churches  were 
present.  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  of  New 
York,  while  visiting  relatives  in  Dur- 
ham in  1827,  became  interested  in  this 
people  and  labored  with  much  success 
here  and  five  persons  were  added  to 
the  membership,  including  Joshua 
Downing  Berry,  who  afterwards  en- 
tered the  ministry  and  was  father  to 
John  J.  Berry,  M.  D.,  now  of  Ports- 
mouth. Ten  more  were  added  later. 
Two  of  these  were  living  in  1870,  when 
the  church  was  re-organized. 

There  was  occasional  preaching 
here  by  Congregational  ministers  till 
1843.  They  were  neighboring  pastors 
from  Dover,  Portsmouth  and  North 
Hampton. 

Since  that  date  nothing  is  recorded 
till  1857;  but  in  the  town  records  we 
find  that  the  legal  voters,  about  1836, 
took  action  at  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing to  remodel  and  improve  the  old 
meeting  house  so  long  neglected,  and 
it  was  voted  to  expend  the  surplus 
money  coming  to  this  town  from  the 
National  Treasury  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  1838  the  old  structure  under- 
went a  great  change.  It  was  raised 
two  feet  higher  from  the  ground,  and 
its  exterior  and  interior  made  to  con- 
forhi  to  the  style  of  architecture  then 
in  vogue,  and  about  as  we  find  it 
today. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  year  of 
1857 — a  time  when  my  own  memory 
serves  me.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Rev.  Jacob  Cummings  and  Rev.  Asa 
Mann  came  here  and  found  the  place 
destitute  of  religious  worship.  They 
visited  among  the  people  and  held 
public  services  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
outcome  was  that  Mr.  Mann,  who  was 
from  Exeter,  was  invited  to  remain 
for  a  season  and  stayed  eighteen 
months.  In  1859,  Rev.  Amos  G. 
Bartlett  succeeded  him  for  a  while. 
The  records  say  that  the  attendance 
was  good,  usually  filling  the  church  at 
the  afternoon  service.    A  library  of 


suitable  reading  matter  was  started, 
with  125  volumes.  A  new  Bible  was 
given  for  the  pulpit,  a  gift  from  Rev. 
Alonzo  H.  Quint,  whose  grandfather 
was  a  native  of  Newington.  A  new 
organ  was  procured  through  Mr. 
Mann's  efforts. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1859, 
Rev.  John  LieBosquet  came  here  and 
took  up  his  abode  as  our  pastor,  and 
remained  four  years,  supported  in  part 
by  the  N.  H.  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for'  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge, 
as  well  as  by  the  people  here.  He  was 
the  first  Congregational  minister  to 
reside  here,  with  his  family,  since  the 
removal  of  Rev.  Mr.  Langdon  in  1810. 

In  1862,  during  Mr.  lieBosquet's 
ministry,  several  of  our  leading  citi- 
zens formed  themselves  into  a  society 
to  be  called  the  Congregational  So- 
ciety of  Newington.  The  first  article 
in  the  Constitution  reads  as  follows: 
"The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be 
the  maintenance  of  Public  Religious 
Worship,  in  conformity  to  the  usual 
custom  of  Trinitarian  Congregational 
Churches  in  this  State. "  The  charter 
members  were  Elias  Frink,  Darius 
Frink,  John  A.  Pickering,  James  Hoyt, 
William  Rollins,  William  W.  Nutter, 
Isaac  Brackett,  Thomas  G.  Furber, 
Ruel  J.  Beane,  Joseph  W.  Pickering 
and  James  A.  Pickering.  Although 
none  of  these  gentlemen  were  church 
members,  they  were  constant  attend- 
ants at  church  and  contributed  liber- 
ally to  its  support;  and  it  was  largely 
through  their  efforts  that  religious 
services  were  continued  to  the  time  of 
the  re-organization  of  the  church  in 
1870,  when  two  of  the  above  named 
were  received  into  the  church — 
Messrs.  John  A.  and  James  A.  Pick- 
ering. After  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
LeBosquet,  to  another  field  of  labor, 
Rev.  Mr.  Mann  again  visited  the 
town,  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
and  remained  a  month,  doing  mission- 
ary work.  The  pulpit  had  at  times 
been  occupied  by  Rev.  Tobias  Ham 
Miller  of  Portsmouth,  a  preacher  of 
Universalism. 
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In  1864,  on  January  31,  and  Feb- 
ruary 7,  Rev.  Sewell  Harding  of 
Auburndale,  Mass.,  preached,  passing 
his  time  during  the  week  among  the 
people,  and  continued  to  supply  the 
pulpit  till  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  when  Rev.  FrankUn  Davis 
succeeded  him.  After  being  here  six 
years  a  desire  on  the  part  of  several 
of  his  hearers  was  manifested  for 
the  establishment  of  the  institutions 
of  the  church  in  their  fulness,  and, 
accordingly,  a  council  was  called, 
setting  forth  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  members  of  this  old 
-church  still  Uving  and  others  were 
desirous  of  joining.  The  council 
■convened  on  Wednesday,  September 
7,  1870.  Rev.  Edward  Robie  pre- 
sided. Deacon  John  S.  Rand  of 
Portsmouth  was  a  delegate,  and  of  the 
fourteen  who  participated  in  the  de- 
liberations of  this  body  I  beUeve  the 
two  above  named  are  the  only  ones 
now  living  on  earth  today.  Fourteen 
names  were  added  to  the  roll  on  that 
occasion,  making  a  membership  of  six- 
teen; and  from  time  to  time  additions 
have  been  made,  and  now  our  mem- 
bership is  thirty-six,  seven  of  whom 
are  classed  as  absent  members. 

Rev.  Mr.  Davis  remained  six  years, 
after  the  re-organization  of  the  church, 
and  filled  the  oflSce  of  church  clerk, 
and  kept  a  true  and  faithful  record  of 
an  the  activities  of  the  church. 

He  removed  to  Tamworth,  N.  H.j 
and  it  was  while  serving  that  people  as 
their  pastor  that  he  was  called  to  meet 
his  Maker,  in  whose  service  he  had  so 
faithfully  labored.  His  successor  here 
was  Rev.  Willis  A.  Hadley,  whom  you 
have  met  here  today,  and  whose  time 
of  service  here  antedates  .that  of  all 
the  surviving  pastors  of  this  church. 
After  seeing  him  and  listening  to  him 
today  you  will  agree  that  it  is  need- 
less for  me  to  tell  you  how  the  people 
regretted  his  departure  from  us  to  his 
next  field  of  labor,  in  the  town  of  Rye, 
where,  on  August  21,  1878,  he  was 
ordained  into  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Hadley's  term  of  service  here  was  his 
first  attempt  to  act  as  pastor  over  a 


church,  and,  considering  his  youth, 
and  lack  of  educational  and  theologi- 
cal training,  he  proved  himself  to  be 
a  very  earnest  and  effeictive  speaker, 
and,  being  an  excellent  singer,  he  be- 
came very  popular,  especially  with 
the  young  people,  who  to  quite  a 
degree  were  moved  to  enter  in  by  the 
straight  and  narrow  way.  Today 
Brother  Hadley  stands  in  the  front 
ranks  of  our  ministry. 

The  next  to  take  up  his  abode  with 
us  as  our  pastor  was  Rev.  Elijah 
John  Roke,  an  Englishman — a  man  of 
very  singular  personality.  He  was 
unlike  anyone  we  ever  met.  His 
eccentricity  was  noticeable  in  every- 
thing he  did  or  said;  yet  he  was  an 
able  preacher,  and  his  sermons  were  of 
an  high  order,  and  his  memory  was 
such  that  he  boasted  that  he  could 
give  the  chapter  and  verse  of  any 
passage  of  Scripture  that  anyone 
might  quote.  Many  who  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  attend  church 
services  came  to  listen  to  him  and  he 
usually  had  a  good-sized  congregation 
to  preach  to.  It  was  during  his  pas- 
torate that  the  congregation  voted  to 
have  but  one  service,  doing  away  with 
the  forenoon  session.  He  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  November  23, 
1879. 

During  the  summer  of  1881  our 
pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  John  S. 
Bachelder  of  Stratham.  The,  next 
upon  the  list  is  Rev.  George  Smith  of 
Northwood,  who  was  with  us  two 
years.  His  family  did  not  move  here 
and  he  made  his  home  with  Mr.  James 
Alfred  Pickering.  His  term  of  service 
ended  March  30,  1884.  . 

It  was_in  June,  1885,  that  Rev.  Wm. 
S.  Thompson  of  South  Acton,  Me., 
was  invited  to  becotoe  our  pastor, 
and  remained  till  May  31,  1892. 
During  Mr.  Thompson's  pastorate 
the  new  parsonage  was  erected,  and 
he  and  his  family  were  the  first  occu- 
pants, moving  in  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1886.  He  and  his  good 
wife  are  now  spending  their  declining 
years  on  a  farm  at  Hampton  Falls, 
with  an  only  son  and  several  grand- 
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children.  His  earthly  pilgrimage  has 
been  a  life  well  spent  in  true  Christian 
service  and  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  the 
same  year,  Rev.  Henry  Pitt  Page, 
formerly  of  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  was 
welcomed  to  the  pastorate  and  re- 
mained till  June,  1894,  at  which  time 
he  volimtarily  resigned  to  enter  into 
the  employment  of  a  publishing  house 
as  travelling  agent.  During  his  stay 
with  us,  eight  names  were  added  to  the 
church  roll,  and  a  very  enthusiastic 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  or- 
ganized. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after  Mr. 
Page's  withdrawal  that  we  secured 
the  services  of  Rev.  C.  Wellington 
Rogers  of  Lisbon  Falls,  Me.,  a  fine 
specimen  of  God's  creation,  strong 
and  robust  in^  body,  with  a  mind 
well  equipped  for  the  service  he  had 
come  to  give  us.  It  was  during  his 
term  of  service  that  the  meetings 
were  changed  from  afternoon  to 
morning,  a  custom  that  still  prevails, 
and  this  old  house  was  generally  well 
filled  to  listen  to  his  preaching. 
But  this  small  parish  proved  to  he 
a  "pent  up  Utica"  for  him  and  he 
yearned  for  a  broader  field  and  greater 
results,  and  after  a  short  pastorate, 
of  less  than  two  years,  he  left  us  with 
our  regrets  and  lamentations.  In  a 
few  months  from  this  time  we  had 
engaged  Mr.  John  W.  Bell  of  Ames- 
bury,  Mass.,  an  evangelist,  to  occupy 
our  pulpit,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the 
parsonage.  He  began  his  labors  in 
July,  1896,  and  a  council  was  called 
and  he  was  ordained,  August  26,  it  be- 
ing 108  years  since  the  ordination  of 
Joseph  Langdon.  Mr.  Bell  was  a 
faithful,  earnest,  Christian  man,  a 
most  zealous  worker  in  the  Master's 
vineyard.  Frail  in  body  and  of  health 
impaired,  he  strove  with  all  the  power 
he,  could  command  to  convert  and 
save  souls,  and,  Uke  the  Master  whom 
he  served,  he  was  by  many  misunder- 
stood and  ignored.  During  his  minis- 
try here  there  were  thirteen  names 
added  to  the  roll  of  membership.  His 


last  ^rvice  with  us  was  on  Sunday,. 
Jime  3,  1900.  He  went  from  here  to- 
Beattystown,  N.  J.,  where,  about  a 
year  later,  he  was  called  home  to  meet 
his  God. 

It  was  on  November  4,  1900,  that 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Small,  a  licensed 
preacher,  began  a  year's  service  as  our 
acting  pastor.  Mr.  Small  was  a 
young  man  of  unusual  powers  of  per- 
ception, and  gave  us  excellent  service 
as  a  preacher  and  singer,  leaving  us, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  to  become  the 
pastor  of  a  larger  church  at  York, 
where  he  was  ordained  into  the  min- 
istry. He  has  recently  been  called 
to  locate  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  that 
place. 

His  successor  was  Rev.  Myron  S. 
Dudley  who,  after  supplying  our 
pulpit  for  several  Sabbaths  as  a  candi- 
date, began  his  pastorate  here  May 
2,  1902.  In  Mr.  Dudley  we  had  with 
us  a  man  ripe  in  the  service,  of  the 
Master,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
a  scholar  and  author,  a  gentleman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  an  interesting  and 
intelligent  conversationalist,  an  able 
sermonizer  and  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart.  While  serving  us  as  pastor,, 
on  November  17, 1905,  he  was  stricken 
with  heart  trouble,  and  was  taken 
from  us  at  the  age  of  68  years,  he  being 
the  first  minister  to  pass  away  while 
serving  this  church,  since  the  death 
of  Parson  Adams  122  years  previous. 

It  was  in  the  following  month  of 
May,  1906,  that  Rev.  Frank  E.  Rand 
from  Temple,  N.  H.,  began  his  min- 
istry with  us  as  a  successor  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Dudley,  remaining  till  August  9, 
1908.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rand  united 
with  this  church  during  his  pastorate,^ 
and  are  still  numbered  with  this  flock 
as  absent  members.  He  has  retired 
from  the  ministry  and  resides  in 
Connecticut. 

On  October  18,  1908,  there  came 
to  us  a  young  man,  Mr.  Don  Ivan 
Patch,  a  student  at  Harvard  College, 
with  an  endorsement  from  Rev.  E.  C. 
Smith,  Secretary  of  the  N.  H.  Home 
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Missionary  Society.  He  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  show  his  mettle 
and  preached  five 'Sabbaths,  and  was 
then  engaged  to  continue  his  labors 
here  for  an  indefinite  time,  coming 
Saturdays  and  returning  to  his  studies 
Monday  mornings,  and  was  enter- 
tained over  the  Sabbath  by  different 
families  throughout  the  parish,  giving 
him  and  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
become  more  intimately  acquainted. 

It  was  a  very  pleasing  arrarigement 
and  resulted  in  many  pleasant  recol- 
lections that  will  be  long  cherished. 
Mr.  Patch  proved  himself  to  be  a 
person  of  sterling  character,  and  of 
ability  that  gives  promise  of  a  bril- 
liant future.  During  his  term  of 
service,  lasting  twenty-seven  months, 
there  were  nine  members  added  to 
the  church,  all  women  and  by  pro- 
fession. The  Christain  Endeavor  So- 
ciety, which  had  ceased  to  exist  for 
about  seven  years,  was  revived 
through  his  efforts  and  is  still  alive. 
Since  leaving  us  he  has  completed  his 
studies  at  college,  taken  imto  himself 
a  wife,  been  ordained,  and  i3  now 
a  full-fledged  preacher  doing  good 
service  at  North  Beverly,  Mass. 

Mr.  Patch  voluntarily  withdrew 
from  this  parish  February  26,  1911, 
and  it  was  April  30  when  Rev.  Isaiah 
Perley  Smith,  a  veteran  preacher, 
came  as  a  candidate  to  preach  and,  on 
June  4,  he  was  asked  to  come  among 
us  to  be  our  pastor  for  a  year,  and 
remained  till  July  14,  1912.  Mr. 
Smith  retained  his  residence  in  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  during  his  pastorate 
here,  and  our  people  were  becoming 
somewhat  anxious  to  secure  a  minister 
who  would  become  a  resident  and 
occupy  the  parsonage  which  had  been 
lying  idle  since  Mr.  Rand's  occupancy 
three  years  previous,  believing  that 
better  results  would  follow  with  a 
resident  minister  and  therefore  Mr. 
Smith  was  asked  to  terminate  his 
relations  to  us  as  pastor,  and  was 
followed  by  the  coming  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam G.  Berkeley  and  family  who  have 
been  with  us  since  January  1,  1913. 
Mr.  Berkeley  is  giving  us  excellent 


service;  his  sermons  are- well  received, 
and  are  nicely  adapted  to  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  but  in  no  way  de- 
parting from  the  fundamental  truths 
recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  and  we  con- 
sider him  a  worthy  successor  to  bM 
the  foregoing  list  of  faithful  teachers, 
through  whose  efforts  the  light  upon 
the  altar  has  been  kept  alive  during 
these  two  hundred  years. 

And  now,  as  I  conclude  this  rambUng 
sketch,  I  must  not  fail  to  mention 
the  debt  of  gratitude  we,  as  a  people, 
owe  to  the  good  Dr.  Robie,  who  has 
been  our  friend  and  neighbor  at  Green- 
land for  sixty-three  years;  who,  when- 
ever there  was  a  lapse  between  the 
going  of  one  pastor  and  the  coming  of 
another,  would  come,  and  did  come 
and  minister  to  our  needs.  Many  a 
Sabbath  afternoon  has  he,  after 
preaching  to  his  own  people  in  the 
morning,  given  us  a  service,  and  has 
officiated  at  many  funerals  besides, 
and  in  many  instances  refusing  com- 
pensation, returning  at  one  time  a 
purse  of  seventy-five  dollars  to  our 
church  treasury  which  had  been 
collected  and  presented  to  him;  and 
we  all  hope  to  live  to  see  him  round 
out  a  century,  even  if  in  so  doing  he 
shall  exceed  in  years  of  service  the 
record  of  our  first  pastor,  Joseph 
Adams,  and  we  thus  surrender  to 
Greenland  the  distinction  so  long  en- 
joyed by  us,  as  having  had  .the  longest 
pastorate  in  the  state. 

I  feel  also  that  this  paper  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  men- 
tion of  the  means  provided  for  the 
erection  of  our  neat  and  commodious 
parsonage.  This  was  brought  about, 
primarily,  by  Miss  Lydia  Rollins,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  early  families 
to  settle  here.  In  her  will,  probated 
in  1884,  some  after  her  demise,  was  a 
beouest  to  the  Congregational  Society 
of  nve  hundred  dollars,  to  be  appUed 
to  the  building  of  a  parsonage,  pro- 
vided an  equal  sum  should  be  sub- 
scribed and  expended  for  that  purpose 
within  five  years  after  her  decease. 
In  1886  the  Congregational  Society 
took  hold  of  the  matter  and  six  of  the 
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members  subscribed  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  and  other  contributions 
were  secured,  making  a  sum  of  about 
eighteen  himdred  dollars.  Land  was 
prociu-ed  and  a  commodious  set  of 
buildings  erected,  opposite  the  meet- 
ing house.  They  who  subscribed 
most  liberally  were  James  Hoyt, 
Thomas  G.  Furber,  Elias  Frink,  Darius 
Frink,  John  A.  PJpkering  and  James 
A.  Pickering — one  hundred  dollars 
each.  Other  contributors  pf  the  same 
amoimt  were  Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Newton, 
Francis  E.  Langdon,  M.  D.,  and  the 
Church  Aid  Society  of  Newington; 
other  smaller  contributions  swelled 
the  amount  to  the  total  already  men- 
tioned. In  1913  running  water  was 
installed,  the  expense  of  the  same 
being  borne  by  Mrs.^  Amanda  Picker- 
ing. In  addition  to^  the  bequest  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  parsonage, 
Miss  Lydia  Rollins  also  gave  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  her  sister 
Martha  the  same  amount,  to  con- 
stitute a  fund,  the  income  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  preaching  in 
this  church.  We  also  have  a  fund  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  a^dditional,  for 
the  same  purpose,  bequeathed  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  Langdon,  a  native  of  this 
town.  These  funds  bring  us  one 
hundred  dollars  annually.  The  re- 
mainder of  our  minister's  salary  is 
secured  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  heaviest  contributor  at  present 
is  Hon.  Woodbury  Langdon,  whose 
heart  and  purse  are  ever  ready  to 
respond  to  our  needs.  We  also  had 
another  friend  in  the  late  Edwin 
Hawkridge,  deceased  a  year  ago,  since 
which  time  Mrs.  Hawkridge  has  con- 
tinued to  remember  us. 

Another  and  very  important  factor 
in  solving  the  problem  of  obtaining  a 
suflBcient  amount  for  the  minister's 
salary  has  been  and  is  the  Reaper's 
Circle,  composed  wholly  of  ladies  of 


the  parish,  who  have,  for  the  past 
thirty  years  raised  by  various  means 
about  three  thousand  dollars  whicfe 
they  have  expnended  one  way  and 
another  in  furnishing  the  church  and 
parsonage,  besides  helping  toward 
paying  our  minister's  salary,  contrib- 
uting the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  annually. 

And  now  as  I  close  this  narrative 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  threshold  of 
another  century,  a  body  of  thirty-six 
members,  seven  of  whom  reside  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  township,  hav- 
ing but  twenty-nine  resident  members 
to  carry  on  the  various  activities  of 
the  church,  raising  by  divers  means 
six  hundred  dollars  for  the  minister's 
salary.  The  conditions  that  exist 
here  today  relating  to  our  temporal 
welfare  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
earUer  times.  Abundance  and  com- 
fort abound  in  our  homes;  our  bless- 
ings are  far  beyond  compute,  yet 
spiritually  we  are  lacking  and  desti- 
tute, and  the  question  arises — Does 
the  present  generation  appreciate 
and  cherish  this  blessed  heritage 
passed  down  to  qs  from  the  fathers  of 
two  centuries  ago? — ^this  beacon  light 
that  has  stood  unmoved,  though  often 
assailed,  the  emblem  of  God's  imper- 
ishable Kingdom?  For  an  answer  I 
look  around  me  and  find  that  many 
of  the  fathers  of  the  present  day  are 
seldom  seen  within  these  walls;  the 
young  men  and  boys  spend  their 
Sabbaths  in  desecration  of  the  day 
by  hunting,  cycling,  boating  and 
other  forms  of  amusement;  only  about 
one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  attend 
divine  worship  and  many  contribute 
nothing  towards  its  support.  This  is 
indeed  a  sorry  picture  and  it  leads  one 
to  believe  and  to  expect  that,  unless 
God  in  some  mysterious  way  shall  opea 
the  eyes  of  his  perverse  and  wayward 
children,  then  this  old  church  will 
languish  and  its  history  will  cease. 
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THE  METTLE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE* 


By-Fred  1 

A  beautiful  thought  it  was,  a  poet's 
thought,  a  patriot's  thought,  an  in- 
spiration, that,  forty-two  years  ago, 
impelled  General  John  A.  Logan  to 
proclaim  that  the  whole  nation  shall 
cease  for  one  day  its  labors  and  dwell 
in  the  memory  of  the  past;  that  it 
shall  strew  with  the  choicest  flowers 
of  the  spring  the  graves  of  the  gallant 
defenders  of  the  republic.  ALd  for 
forty-two  years  without  a  break  the 
order  has  been  obeyed.  Beautiful,  I 
say,  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
express,  pathetic,  inspiring.  If  there 
lives  an  American  who  could  look 
without  a  swelling  in  his  throat  upon 
this  little  band  of  old  men  who  today 
have  marched  to  the  graves  of  their 
comrades,  followed  by  the  children 
whose  tiny  hands  were  full  of  apple 
blossoms,  that  man — let  him  not  call 
himself  by  the  sacred  name  American. 
Glorious  the  nation  that  cultivates 
its  heroic  past,  that  lets  not  die  the 
traditions  of  its  early  years,  that  for- 
gets not  those  who  toiled  and  who 
fought  for  her,  those  who  gave  their 
lives  to  preserve  her  unity  and  her 
sacred  honor. 

There  has  been  small  need  in  tlie 
years  that  are  past  to  instruct  New 
Hampshire  men  as  to  the  meaning  of 
patriotism,  or  to  harangue  them  as 
to  their  duty  in  times  of  national 
crisis.  If  there  is  a  territory  any- 
where in  this  world  today  that  can 
boast  of  being  free  soil,  that  territory 
is  our  own  Granite  State.  It  was 
settled  by  picked  men  and  women, 
doubly  picked,  the  best  from  out  the 
best.  No  cowards  and  weaklings 
dared  to  venture  across  that  "vast 
and  furious  ocean''  of  colonial  days. 
Only  the  strongest  came,  men  and 
women  of  character  and  courage,  and 
iron  will.  And  their  children,  that 
second  generation  in  America,  fought 

*An  feddreM  (the  introductory  paragraph,  only,  omitti 
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the  wilderness  and  the  winter  and 
the  savage,  and  again  it  was  only  the^ 
fit  who  survived  the  ordeal.  This: 
second  generation,  reared  in  hardship, 
made  masters  of  themselves  in  the- 
iron  school  of  the  frontier,  pressed 
northward  from  the  sea  coast  up  inta 
these  hill  lands,  these  rocky  fastnesses, 
as  rugged  and  as  inhospitable  a  terri- 
tory as  the  hand  of  man  ever  subdued. 
For  a  generation  the  valleys  rang^ 
with  the  blows  of  their  axes,  and 
their  shouts  to  their  toiling  cattle. 
It  was  a  race  of  giants  that  cleared 
these  hillsides,  that  built  those  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  stone  fences,  that 
made  meadows  amid  the  bowlders,  and 
that  smoothed  down  fields  that  were 
but  heaped-up  piles  of  glacial  drift. 
There  were  giants  in  those  days,  and 
their  sons  were  giants,  mighty  m 
stature  and  strong  in  limb.  When 
the  New  Hampshire  regiments  were- 
fitted  out  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
it  was  found  to  be  diflScult  to  get  uni- 
forms large  enough  for  them.  The 
fathers  of  the  state  were  toiling  men,^ 
God-fearing  men,  and  they  were 
terribly  in  earnest.  And  the  later 
generations  that  followed  them  were^ 
men  of  character.  They  had  fought 
bare-handed  with  brute  nature  and 
had  won;  they  had  had  about  them 
the  everlasting  hills;  they  had  lived 
imder  the  stars  and  the  free  heavens. 

They  had  the  still  North  in  their  soula  < 
Ajid  the  hiU  winds  in  their  breath. 

And  the  granite  of  New  Hampehire 
Was  made  part  of  them  till  death. 

And  will  you  make  slaves  of  men  Uke 
these?  Can  you  coerce  or  compel 
them?  Can  you  make  them  com^ 
promise  when  freedom  is  at  stake? 
Can  you  make  them  shrink  from  duty 
by  the  mere  telling  of  danger? 
"  Moimtaineers, "  runs  the  saying,, 
"are  always  free,''  and  where  were 

I  deliyered  before  Nelson  Poet.  O.  A.  R..  at  Bristol.  May 
many  facte  presented,  and  because  of  ite  appeal  to  the- 
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there  ever  mountaineers  more  free 
than  those  who  breathed  the  air  of 
these  White  Mountain  fastnesses? 

New  Hampshire  is  one  of  the  few 
states  of  the  whole  world  that  after 
nearly  three  centuries  of  corporate 
existence  can  boast  that  no  foreign 
soldier  ever  set  foot  on  her  shore  save 
as  a  guest  or  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
New  Hampshire  is  law-abiding:  it  is 
one  of  the  two  states  in  the  Union  in 
which  there  never  has  been  a  lynch- 
ing. New  Hampshire  is  free:  it  was 
the  first  colony  to  expel  her  royal 
governor.  She  has  borne  arms  in 
ten  wars  and  always  with  distinction. 
At  Lewisbiu*g  in  colonial  days,  William 
Vaughn,  with  four  hundred  New 
Hampshire  men,  captured  the  royal 
battery  and  decided  the  day. 

The  Revolution,  suddenly  as  it 
came  at  last,  found  New  Hampshire 
ready.  By  law  every  male  inhabitant 
from  sixteen  to  sixty  had  been  required 
to  /own  a  musket,  bayonet,  knapsack, 
cartridge-box,  one  pound  of  powder, 
twenty  bullets,  and  twelve  flints. 
Every  town  was  required  to  keep  in 
readiness  for  use  one  barrel  of  powder, 
two  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  and  three 
hundred  flints.  Only  four  days  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington  two  thousand 
New  Hampshire  men  of  their  own 
free  will  reported  for  duty,  declaring, 
to  use  their  own  words,  that  they 
would  "not  return  till  the  work  was 
done."  Three  Weeks  later  the  state 
raised  three  regiments  and  placed 
them  imder  General  Ward.  Then 
came  Bimker  Hill.  Gentlemen  of 
the  Grand  Army,  you  will  search  the 
standard  histories  in  vain  for  the 
whole  truth  as  to  this  battle.  The 
reports  were  written  by  Massachu- 
setts men  who  would  fain  turn  the 
^lory  of  that  battle  to  the  old  Bay 
State.  Little  is  said  about  how  Sulli- 
van and  Langdon  took  Fort  William 
and  Mary,  the  first  British  post  that 
was  captiu*ed  during  the  war,  seized 
its  garrison,  and  carried  away  one 
hundred  barrels  of  powder,  the  powder 
that  made  Bunker  Hill  possible. 
Senator  Lodge  in  his  history  of*  the 


battle  says:  "Stark  and  his  company 
now  afrrived  on  the  field."  Gentle- 
men, look  at  that  company.  It 
contained  twelve  himdred  New  Hamp- 
shire men,  more  than  half  of  all  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  battle.  Fiske 
says  that  the  American  loss  of  life 
was  almost  wholly  along  the  rail  fence, 
but  he  does  not  add  that  that  rail 
fence  was  held  by  New  Hampshire 
men  who  did  not  break  when  the 
centre  broke,  but  under  the  cool  lead- 
ership of  Stark  covered  the  retreat, 
held  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  till 
the  last  Massachusetts  man  had 
crossed  over,  and  thus  prevented  the 
battle  from  ending  in  disaster. 

It  was  Washington  himself  who 
declared  that  the  four  New  Hamp- 
shire regiments — six  hundred  moun- 
taineers— won  the  battle  of  Trenton 
"before  the  other  troops  knew  any- 
thing of  the  matter."  And  in  the 
archives  of  our  state  are  the  trophies 
of  Bennington,  a  battle  won  almost 
wholly  by  New  Hampshire  men  after 
a  march  of  fifty  miles,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
battle  of  Bennington  that  broke  the 
power  of  Burgoyne  and  ultimately 
won  our  independence. 

And  in  our  Civil  War  the  record  is 
as  glorious.  In  1860,  had  New  Hamp- 
shire wavered  one  moment,  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  never  have  been  nomi- 
nated in  the  Chicago  convention. 
She  gave  him  the  entire  ten  votes  of 
the  state  and  he  was  nominated  by 
the  bare  majority  of  one  and  one-haiSf 
votes.  Nobly  she  supported  him  in 
the  election  which  followed,  giving 
him  a  plurality  over  Douglas  of  11,639 
votes.  Lincoln  never  forgot  his  debt 
to  the  state:  he  spoke  of  it  often. 
And  her  faith  in  him  never  wavered. 
When  in  the  black  April  of  1861  he 
called  for  seventy-five  thousand  vol- 
imteers  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
ih  the  South,  no  state  surpassed  her 
in  alacrity.  In  fifteen  days  her  first 
regiment  had  been  enrolled  and  was 
in  camp,  and  there  had  volunteered 
a  thousand  men  more  than  were 
needed.    "We  are   coming,  father 
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Abraham,  a  hundred  thousand  strong." 
Thirty-two  thousand  New  Hamp- 
shire men  first  and  last  went  into  the 
Union  armies,  New  Hampshire's  full 
share. 

What  impelled  these  men  of  New 
Hampshire  to  go  forth  with  such 
alacrity  and  in  such  numbers?  They 
were  not  compelled  to  go.  The  old 
Granite  State  was  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action.  My  adopted 
state  of  Pennsylvania  was  invaded, 
and  regiments  were  raised  with  the 
cry,  ''Your  homes  are  in  danger," 
but  New  Hampshire  men  were  six 
hundred  miles  from  danger  of  in- 
vasion. The  South  foughf  with  a 
gallantry  unsurpassed  in  warfare,  but 
the  enemy  was  on  their  hearth-stones. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  contrary,  was 
fighting  merely  for  a  principle,  she 
^ent  her  sons  to  battle  for  an  idea, 
and  rather  than  surrender  this  idea 
they  would  give  their  lives. 

Fellow-citizens,  that  is  character, 
that  is  the  mettle  of  these  northern 
hills.  Rathfer  than  allow  one  star  to 
be  erased  from  the  banner  that  Wash- 
ington had  made  possible,  that  Jack- 
son had  battled  for,  that  Webster  had 
defended,  they  would  lay  down  their 
lives.  Desperately  as  the  South 
fought,  the  North  fought  better,  for 
they  were  fighting  for  the  flag  of  their 
country  and  in  their  hearts  they  knew 
they  were  right.  No  more  tremen- 
dously earnest  men  ever  went  into 
battle.  They  gave  themselves  utterly. 
Almost  five  thousand  of  them  died 
in  the  struggle,  or  one  man  out  of 
^very  six,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who 
<»me  back  sick  and  disabled.  New 
Hampshire  men  lie  in  every  one  of  the 
thirty-eight  national  cemeteries.  Her 
men  were  in  every  battle  of  the  war. 
Eight  of  her  regiments  were  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, three  fought  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, at  Spottsylvania,  and  Port 
Hudson,  three  were  at  Gettysburg  and 
Antietam  and  Deep  Bottom,  seven 
-were  at  Drury's  Bluff,  nine  were  at 
Cold  Harbor,  eleven  out  of  the  total 
eighteen  were  at  Petersburg,  and,  to 
speak  of  no  other  battles,  there  were 


New  Hampshire  regiments  at  Bull 
Run,  Malvern  Hill,  at  Fort  Fisher, 
Fair  Oaks,  ChancellorsviUe,  South 
Mountain,  Vicksburg,  and  Winches- 
ter. The  first  man  to  fall  in  the  war 
was  Luther  Ladd,  a  New  Hampshire 
man,  yes,  a  Bristol  man,  and  the  first 
Union  regiment  to  enter  Richmond  at 
the  close  of  the  long  struggle  was 
one  of  our  own,  honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due,  the  Thirteenth  New  Hamp- 
shire volunteers. 

I  might  spend  the  whole  hour  telling 
of  the  deeds  of  New  Hampshire  men 
on  the  fields  of  this  war.  I  might  tell 
of  the  grape-vine  bridge  that  saved 
from  destruction  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  at  Fair  Oaks  and  turned 
defeat  into  victory,  a  structure  that 
stood  when  all  other  bridges  had  been 
swept  away  by  floods,  a  structure 
built  solely  by  Colonel  Cross  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  volunteers  of  the  Fifth 
New  Hampshire.  I  have  no  time 
for  the  recounting  of  heroic  deeds.  I 
can  say  this  and  it  gives  me  pride  to 
be  abje  to  say  it:  No  New  Hampshire 
regiment  ever  faltered  a  moment 
when  ordered  into  battle  even  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Twelfth  at  Chan- 
cellorsviUe and  Cold  Harbor,  or  the 
Second  at  Groveton,  or  the  fighting 
Fifth  at  Antietam,  advance  meant 
destruction  as  surely  as  ever  it  did  to 
the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava. 

The  Fifth  New  Hampshire  lost 
during  the  war  seventeen  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent,  of  its  original  volun- 
teers by  wounds  in  battle  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  died  of  disease; 
the  Twelfth  lost  fourteen  and  one- 
tenth  per  cent. ;  the  Third  lost  twelve 
and  eight-tenths  per  cent.  Counting 
deaths  from  all  causes,  the  Ninth  lost 
twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  its  original 
volunteers,  or  almost  one  man  in 
three;  the  Fifth  and  the  Seventh  lost 
almost  the  same;  and  the  Twelfth 
lost  twenty-six  and  three-tenths  per 
cent.,  or  one  man  out  of  every  four. 

BXit  it  is  needless  to  eulogize  New 
Hampshire  or  New  Hampshire  men. 
Her  record  is  where  the  whole  world 
can  read  it.    She  may  be  small  and 
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rough,  her  soil  may  be  rock-bound, 
and  her  winters  may  be  severe,  but 
"the  state  that  produced  a  Stark,  a 
Sullivan,  a  Langdon,  a  Hale,  and  a 
Webster,  needs  no  eulogist.  Her  past 
speaks  to  the  whole  world. 

Four  years  ago  on  a  June  afternoon 
I  was  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg. 
I  stood  on  Round  Top.  I  drove  along 
the  positions  held  by  the  Union  lines — 
the  Wheat  Field,  Plum  Run,  the 
Devil's  Den,  the  Peach  Orchard, 
Cemetery  Ridge,  Gulp's  Hill.  It 
thrilled  me,  but  on  all  that  memorable 
day  there  were  but  three  times  when 
my  heart  fluttered  fast  and  the  tears 
came  iato  my  eyes.  The  rest  of  the 
field  was  a  moving  story,  fascinating 
beyond  words,  but  thrice  it  became 
more  than  a  mere  battlefield.  There 
were  no  tears  in  my  eyes  as  I  stood 
where  that  gallant  charge  of  the 
Southern  chivalry  swept  like  a  thun- 
derbolt into  the  Union  centre,  or  as  I 
stood  where  Armistead  fell  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Union  lines,  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  Givil  War,  nor  even 
in  that  consecrated  acre  that  holds 
the  thousands  of  the  imknown  dead. 
It  was  not  here  that  the  tears  filled  my 
eyes  till  I  no  longer  could  see  the  bat- 
tlegroimd  or  the  monuments  to  the 
dead.  It  was  in  the  Wheat  Field 
under  Round  Top  in  the  edge  of  the 
oaks  where  I  came  upon  a  piece  of 
New  Hampshire  granite  and  upon  it 
the  record  that  on  that  spot  fell 
Colonel  Gross  of  the  Fifth  New  Hamp- 
shire and  twenty  of  his  men.  That 
regiment  I  remembered  had  gone 
from  home  a  thousand  strong  and 
after  the  battle  it  had  mustered  only 
eighty  effective  men.  The  rest  had 
fallen  at  Fair  Oaks,  at  Malvern  Hill, 
Antietam,  South  Mountain,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Ghancellorsville,  or  had 
become  incapacitated  by  disease  or 
wounds.  I  remembered  how  that 
gallant  leader  had  been  woimded  four 
times  before  Gettysburg,  once  at  Fair 
Oaks  where  he  had  cried  out  to  those 
who  had  stopped  to  bear  him  to  the 
rear:  "Never  mind  me,  whip  the 
.enemy  first  and  take  care  of  me  after- 


wards," a  speech  as  worthy  of  record 
as  even  that  of  Sydney  at  Zutphen. 
A  New  Hampshire  man,  and  here  he 
died.  Again  in  the  bloodiest  angle 
of  the  advance  I  came  upon  the  New 
Hampshire  granite.  It  was  where 
the  Second  Regiment's  desperate  de- 
fence made  the  Peach  Orchard  his- 
toric. I  remembered  that,  of  the  three 
himdred  and  fifty-four  men  of  this 
regiment  who  charged  into  this  or- 
chard, twenty  were  killed  outright, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  were 
wounded  and  thirty-six  \^ere  missing^ 
or  every  other  man.  And  I  remem- 
bered, too,  that  it  was  this  same  New 
Hampshire  regiment  that  at  Groveton, 
entirely  imsupported,  charged  the 
Confederate  position  with  bayonets, 
crashing  entirely  through  their  two 
lines  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  that 
left  behind  them  one  third  of  their 
whole  force  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Again  as  I  followed  the  Enmietsburg 
road  I  came  upon  the  New  Hamp- 
shire granite.  It  was  on  what -had 
been  the  most  bloody  angle  of  the 
whole  field  where  the  Twelfth  New 
Hampshire  had  stood  for  two  mortal 
hours  on  that  awful  July  afternoon. 
I  read  the  inscription  on  that  monu- 
ment. It  is  terse,  it  is  eloquent,  even 
as  that  on  the  field  of  Thermopylae: 

July  2, 1863.  Engaged,  224 ;  killed, 
20;  wounded,  73;  died  of  woimds,  6. 

Do  you  realize  what  that  inscrip- 
tion says?  Just  half  of  the  regiment 
that  went  into  that  fight  was  killed  on 
the  spot  or  else  wounded.  Then  I 
read  on  the  back  of  the  monument: 

This  regiment  was  raised  in  four  days; 
served  nearly  three  years  in  the  armies  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  James,  and  lost  in  lolled 
and  wounded  over  fift^  per  cent,  of  those 
en«iged  at  Ghancellorsville  and  Ck>Id  Harbor 
and  of  its  oridnal  number  while  in  the  service. 

It  marched  to  this  field  on  the  night  of  the 
first,  fought  here  on  the  second,  and  supported 
the  centre  against  Pickett's  charge  on  the 
third. 

Citizens  of  Bristol,  let  me  remind 
you  that  that  reginaent  was  recruited 
almost  entirely  within  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  miles  from  this  town  hall^ 
that  one  third  of  it  came  from  Bristol^ 
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Alexandria,  and  Hill.  To  read  its 
history  is  to  realize  the  mettle  of  the 
men  of  these  hillsides  and  valleys. 
Do  yoiuknow  that  at  Chancellorsville 
this  regiment  almost  imsupported 
held  the  Confederate  centre  until  a 
southern  captive  afterwards  said  that 
if  they  had  moved  up  a  gunshot  they 
could  have  fought  behind  a  rampart 
of  rebel  dead?  Do  you  know  that  at 
Cold  Harbor  they  charged  a  battery 
and  fell  so  thickly  that  several  of  the 
regiment  lay  down  thinking  that  since 
all  about  them  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  the  order  to  lie  down  had  been 
given  and  they  had  not  heard  it? 
And  do  you  know  that  the  battleflag 
of  that  regiment  as  it  rests  today  a 
priceless  relic  in  the  archives  of  our 
state  is  not  all  there?  Ask  any  sur- 
vivor of  that  regiment  where  the  rest 
of  that  flag  is  and  he  will  rise  to  his 
feet  to  tell  you  that  Sergeant  Howe  of 
Holderness,  who  bore  it  at  Gettysburg, 
fell  dead  in  the  charge,  but  his  fingers 
were  clutched  so  fiercely  upon  the 
flag  that  he  was  bearing  that  Corporal 
Davis  who  tried  to  take  it  from  his 
hands  could  not  loosen  their  hold,  and 
in  the  haste  of  the  battle  could  secure^ 
it  only  by  leaving  a  piece  a*foot  square 
in  that  dead  grip.  That  is  the  mettle 
of  New  Hampshire  men. 

I  have  spoken  of  only  three  regi- 
ments, but  the  same  tale  could  be 
told  of  every  organization  that  went 
from  our  state.  I  could  spend  the  day 
with  incidents  of  heroic  patriotism. 
I  could  tell  of  the  Sixth  at  Bull  Run, 
of  the  Eighth  at  Port  Hudson  when 
out  of  one  company  only  four  came 
back  unhurt,  of  the  Thirteenth  at 
Fredericksburg,  of  the  Sixth  and  Ninth 
in  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania, 
but  to  tell  it  all  would  be  to  create 
another  history  of  the  war. 

But  to  come  nearer  home:  This 
town  of  Bristol  has  its  record,  and  it 
is  one  that  matches  well  the  proud 
record  of  the  state  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
Let  me  quote  from  Musgrove's  His- 
tory of  Bristol.  After  giving  a  list  of 
the  soldiers  from  New  Chester  who 
served  in  the  Colonial  army  during 


the  Revolution,  it  says:  "The  above 
list  contained  thirty-four  names, 
which  lacked  but  three  of  being  just 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  enrolled 
men  in  New  Chester  in  1775,  including 
those  in  the  army."  In  other  words 
the  town  furnished  as  many  men  for 
the  Revolutionary  war  as  there  were 
men  in  the  town,  lacking  only  three. 
Truly,  as  the  history  says^  it  is  enough 
'Ho  make  all  succeeding  generations 
proud  of  the  record  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  town." 

For  the  Civil  War  Bristol  furnished 
one  hundred  and  twenty  different 
men,  a  number  which  was  more  than 
half  of  those  who  voted  in  the  election 
of  1861.  Of  these  ''twelve  died  of 
disease,  twelve  were  killed  in  action  or 
died  of  wounds,  twenty-two  were 
wounded,  ten  of  them  twice  and  one 
of  them  three  times."  ,  The  town 
furnished  forty  men  for  the  Twelfth 
Regiment  and  Alexandria  some  thirty- 
five,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  enUsted 
in  one  day  by  Captain  Blake  Fowler, 
the  father  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Fowler,  a 
father  and  son  whom  any  town  or 
any  state  would  be  proud  to  enscribe 
on  her  roll  of  honor.  Furthermore, 
Bristol  raised  upwards  of  $35,000  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  a  sum 
which  averaged  between  five  and  six 
dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  of  her  population. 

But  the  price'which  Bristol  paid,  and 
indeed  which  the  whole  North  paid, 
can  never  be  estimated  in  amounts 
of  money  or  in  numbers  of  men.  Not 
half  of  the  suffering  and  the  sacrifices 
of  those  dark  days  can  ever  be  told. 
Not  all  the  graves  of  those  who  died 
on  account  of  the  war  were  decorated 
today.  Of  many  of  those  who  suf- 
fered the  most  keenly  the  world  will 
never  hear.  What  pen  can  tell  of 
the  .old  mothers  and  fathers  whose 
sons  were  at  the  front?  Of  the  wives 
and  the  children  and  the  sweethearts 
in  these  Uttle  New  Hampshire  villages 
as  the  days  and  weeks  dragged  on 
with  no  news?  The  soldier  had  the 
excitement  and  the  comradery  of  the 
camp,  and  even  in  the  battle  he  was 
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carried  along  by  the  rush  of  events, 
by  the  thrill  of  the  moment,  by  the 
esprit  de  corps  that  made  him  for  a 
time  forget  the  awful  danger,  and  rush 
on  in  reckless  excitement.  And  at 
the  front  he  always  knew  the  latest 
news  of  the  regiment;  he  knew  the 
worst  at  once  and  the  best,  but  the 
mothers  at  home — there  should  be  a 
wreath  today  on  the  grave  of  every 
mother  who  gave  a  son  to  this  war. 
They  are  all  gone  now,  those  mothers 
of  the  war.  The  strife  that  united 
our  nation  added  to  their  gray  hairs 
and  shortened  their  days.  All  honor 
to  the  mothers  of  New  Hampshire  men 
who  could  offer  even  their  sons  on  the 
altar  of  freedom  that  their  country 
might  not  perish! 

But  there  is  little  need  of  my  re- 
viewing the  war  for  you  old  soldiers 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
You  know  it  all  better  than  I  can  ever 
know  it,  though  I  might  give  my  life 
to  the  task.  I  was  born  in  the  battle 
year  of  1863,  and  all  that  I  know  of 
the  gr^at  struggle  has  come  from 
books  and  from  the  narratives  of 
veterans,  but  there  are  those  still 
living  an(}  present  today  who  fought 
at  Chancellorsville,  at  Fredericksburg, 
at  Gettysburg,  at  Cold  Harbor  and 
Petersburg,  and  a  score  of  other 
battles  besides,  and  they  need  no 
words  from  me  to  tell  them  of  the 
mettle  of  New  Hampshire  men,  or  of 
the  deeds  that  helped  to  add  to  the 
glories  of  the  old  state  we  all  love. 
Nonetheless  it  has  seemed  wise  to 
me  to  dwell  upon  these  things  for  the 
sake  of  those  who,  like  me,  know  only 
of  the  traditions  of  the  struggle.  The 
greater  part  of  this  audience  was  born 
since  the  war.  It  will  be  half  a  cen- 
tury next  April  since  the  firing  upon 
Fort  Sumter.  The  man  of  sixty 
today  in  this  audience  was  only  nine 
years  old  on  that  historic  day.  To 
the  children  in  our  public  schools  the 
war  seems  as  unreal  and  as  far  away 
as  did  the  Revolution  to  you  veterans 
in  your  own  school  days.  The  awful 
cost  of  the  war,  its  suffering,  its  sacri- 
fices, are  fading  from  the  realization 


of  oiu:  people.  It  comes  no  longer 
with  a  grip  at  the  heart,  and  it  is  but 
natural.  You  of  1861  thought  little 
of  the  War  of  1812,  a  struggle  that  has 
been  called  our  real  war  of  independ- 
ence, a  war  fiercely  fought  and  proudly 
won,  yet  that  war  was  as  near  to  you 
when  you  enlisted  as  the  Civil  War  is 
to  our  school  children  today. 

As  the  old  soldiers  drop  out  one  by 
one,  as  the  years  roll  by  with  their  new 
problems,  we  are  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting what  the  war  cost  and  what  it 
meant.  Memorial  Day,  after  all,  is 
more  for  the  living  than  for  the  dead. 
It  is  for  the  impressing  upon  the  rising 
generation  of  the  lessons  of  the  past; 
it  is  for  a  reviewing  of  the  glorious 
deeds  of  the  fathers  on  the  fields  of 
battle,  not  that  war  naay  be  exalted 
or  encouraged,  but  to  instill. deeply 
the  lessons  of  loyalty  to  the  flag  and 
to  the  nation,  of  courage  and  fidelity 
to  duty,  of  hatred  of  oppression,  and 
of  a  love  for  freedom  in  this  glorious 
land  of  the  free.  And  it  is  only  as  we 
are  true  to  our  past,  it  is  only  as  our 
boys  and  girls  have  instilled  deeply  in 
their  hearts  these  vital  principles, 
that  our  nation  can  exist. 

The  smoke  has  cleared  with  the 
years.  The  hatreds  and  the  prejudice 
have  died  away.  The  marks  of  war 
have  all  been  obliterated  and  a  new 
South  has  arisen  upon  the  battlefields 
and  along  the  fiery  trails  of  the  armies. 
The  war  now  is  but  the  evening  dream 
of  things  afar.  What  did  it  accom- 
plish? Was  it  worth  while  that  forty 
thousand  young  Northern  men  should 
be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  the  Wil- 
derness and  Spottsylvania  alone.  Has 
it  been  worth  the  price  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  human  lives,  the 
very  heart's  blood  of  the  nation,  the 
picked  young  men  just  in  the  blossom 
of  their  manhood?  Was  the  truly 
fabulous  sum  of  money  expended  in 
this  war  too  great?  Was  the  price 
too  much? 

No.  Great  as  the  price  was,  it  was 
not  too  much.  Today  we  are  only 
beginning  to  realize  what  the  war 
meant.    Let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
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and  consider.  In  1860  we  had  but 
thirty-one  millions  of  people.  The 
mighty  empire  across  the  Mississippi 
was  largely  primeval  wilderness  in- 
habited by  savages  and  thundered 
over  by  countless  herds  of  buffaloes. 
A  railroad  across  the  continent  was 
undreamed  of;  news  from  England 
took  two  weeks  to  come;  a  journey  to 
the  Pacific  coast  took  longer  than  it 
does  today  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe.  We  were  a  provincial  little 
nation  to  be  compared  almost  with 
the  United  States  of  Brazil  as  it  exists 
today.  Who  could  foresee  that  in 
scarce  fifty  years  we  should  make  of 
that  mighty  buffalo  range,  that  vast 
American  desert,  the  granary  of  the 
world,  that  we  should  throw  railroad 
after  railroad  across  the  continent, 
that  we  should  string  its  vast  sweep 
with  nerves  that  would  bring  all  of  its 
ends  together  in  a  moment,  that  we 
should  bring  Europe  within  four  days' 
joiuney  and  be  able  to  commimicate 
with  her  as  we  do  our  next  door 
neighbor  at  home?  Who  could  fore- 
see then  that  we  were  to  increase  from 
thirty  to  ninety  jniUions  with  the 
prospect  of  two  himdred  millions 
within  the  next  century,  that  we 
should  become  a  world  power,  and 
that  the  sim  would  never  set  upon  the 
territory  over  which  waves  the  stars 
and  stripes?  But  all  this  has  come 
true  and  within  the  lifetime  of  you 
veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  The  thimder  of  Dewey's 
guns  at  Manila  and  of  Schley's  at 
Santiago  echoed  around  the  globe 
and  it  taught  the  nations  that  a  new 
star  had  arisen,  that  the  scepter  of 
world  power  was  no  longer  in  the  East. 

"  Westward  the  path  of  empire  takes  its  way. " 

England,  for  centuries  the  mistress 
of  the  Atlantic,  is  not  the  mistress  of 
the  Pacific.  Europe  is  awake.  Our 
great  armada  that  circled  lately  the 
globe  changed  the  thinking  of  the 
Eastern  world.  Their  day  is  past. 
The  early  history  of  the  world, 
the  first  act  in  the  mighty  drama, 
centered  about  the  Mediterranean, 
the  second  act  centered  about  the 


Atlantic,  the  third  act  will  center 
about  the  Pacific,  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  Panama  canal,  the 
whole  northwestern  coast,  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  and  the  Philippines,  holds 
in  its  hands  the  future  of  that  ocean. 
The  third  act  in  the  mighty  drama  is 
to  be- ours. 

Now  imagine,  if  you  can,  America 
with  all  this  mighty  future  before  her 
divided  into  two  discordant  parts. 
Think  of  the  jealousies  and  the  feuds 
between  these  two  nations  one  of 
which  had  come  into  being  in  defiance 
of  the  other.  Let  us  think  of  our 
'Constitution  as  successfully  defied 
and  triumphed  over,  of  disunion  as 
an  established  precedent,  of  state 
sovereignty  as  an  undisputed  fact,  of 
slavery  as  an  institution  which  had 
been  buttressed  by  a  successful  war. 
Is  your  imagination  equal  to  it? 
Mine  is  not.  And  yet  all  this  would 
have  come  had  these  soldiers  not  gone 
forth  in  their  strength  and  poured  out 
their  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

In  the  rush  and  confusion  of  the 
war  it  all  seemed  like  chaos.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  anarchy  reigned 
and  as  if  the  demons  of  hell  had  been 
let  loose  to  work  their  will  upon  earth, 
but  now  all  is  in  different  Ught.  The 
plans  of  Almighty  God  work  them- 
selves but  often  with  slowness,  but 
they  work  always  to  an  end  that  at 
length  is  seen  to  have  been  inevitable. 
Lincoln  saw  it.  His  words  in  1864 
have  become  a  part  of  our  history: 

The  Ahnighty  has  his  own  purposes* 
.  .  .  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away,  yet  if  God  wills  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  up  by  the 
bondsmen's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  bv  the  Luh  shall  be  paid 
by  another  drawn  by  the  sword,  as  it  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago  so  still  it  must  be 
said,  '*the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether. " 

It  is  clear  now.  To  us  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  human  slavery  seems 
to  belong  to  the  far  dark  ages  of 
mankind,  to  barbarism  and  savagery. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  us  that  it  existed 
on  the  free  soil  of  America  not  fifty 
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years  ago.  Had  the  war  done  noth- 
ing but  this,  these  dead  whose  graves 
we  decorate  -today  would  not  have 
died  in  vain.  It  made  the  land  of  the 
free  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
really  and  truly  the  land  of  the  free. 

Then,  too,  the  war  taught  us  that 
the  yeomen  of  America  are  her  stand- 
ing army.  She  needs  no  great  military 
system,  no  barracks  in  every  town,  no 
law  that  compels  every  young  man 
to  spend  some  of  his  best  years  as  a 
conscript.  Our  war  taught  us  that 
the  volunteer  soldier  of  America  is  the 
best  fighting  man  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  that  he  can  be  depended 
upon  in  the  crisis.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire regiments,  man  for  man,  were 
remarkable  bodies.  Intelligent,  aleiii, 
educated  in  the  red  school-houses  of 
the  hills,  clear-brained  and  self-de- 
pendent. Strong  of  body,  ambitious, 
trained  to  work,  and  free  as  the  hill 
winds  are  free,  they  formed  a  fighting 
body  that  was  remarkable.  Until 
the  substitutes  began  to  come,  the 
regiments  were  great  families  and  no 
stringent  laws  were  necessary.  They 
had  volunteered  for  business.  Like 
the  men  of  the  Revolution,  they  had 
gone  to  stay  until  the  work  was  done. 

There  were  no  peasants  in  those 
regiments.  Several  months  ago  I 
stood  in  a  German  barracks  yard  and 
watched  the  arrival  of  the  new  recruits: 
the  peasant  lads  of  eighteen  ready  for 
their  two  years  of  service  in  the  army. 
A  pathetic  sight  it  was.  The  most 
of  them  were  mere  clods  like  that 
awful  figure  in  Millet's  "The  Man 
with  the  Hoe. "  Thank  God  America 
has  no  war  machine  made  up  of 
material  like  this.  The  great  con- 
flict taught  us  that  if  war  shall  ever 
come  to  us  again — and  God  grant  it 
shall  not — the  free  sons  of  America 
will  rise  again  of  their  own  accord  and 
they  will  be  invincible. 

All  honor  to  the  volunteer  soldier. 
It  was  he  and  not  the  oflScers  who  won 
the  war.  All  honor  to  the  little  band 
of  veterans  who  still  survive.  Four 
fifths  of  all  that  magnificent  body  of 
men  that  formed  the  army  of  the 


North  is  sleeping  now  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking.  And  the  most  of 
those  who  remain  have  reached  the 
Scriptural  limit  of  threescore  years 
and  ten.  A  few  more  May  days  like 
this  and  we  shall  miss  all  of  them; 
32,831  died  last  year. 

Fellow-citizens,  the  most  valuable 
thing  our  nation  has  today  is  that 
little  body  of  old  men.  While  they 
live  our  country  is  secure.  Their 
presence  is  an  inspiration.  Every 
veteran  here  should  be  on  this  plat- 
form in  the  place  of  honor  where  all 
may  see.  Their  mere  presence  is 
worth  a  thousand-fold  more  than  any 
paltry  words  of  mine.  Cherish  them; 
make  their  old  age  joyous;  nothing  is 
too  good  for  them.  And  here  in  their 
presence  let  us  all  resolve  that,  so  far 
as  it  lies  in  our  power,  those  things 
that  they  fought  for  shall  not  perish 
from  our  nation.  Let  us  resolve  that 
the  traditions  of  the  glorious  past 
shall  not  die  with  them.  Let  us 
pledge  ourselves  that  Memorial  Day 
shall  still  go  on  after  those  who  fought 
in. the  great  war  have  all  been  gath- 
ered into  the  greater  bivouac  beyond 
this  life.  We  need  the  lessons  of 
those  stirring  days;  we  need  the  stimu- 
lus of  their  patriotism  and  their  sac- 
rifice. 

Men  of  Bristol,  keep  the  town's 
name  true  to  its  glorious  past;  keep 
your  state's  name  abreast  of  its  glori- 
ous traditions.  There  are  no  wars  now 
to  fight  with  rebelUous  states  or  with 
foreign  foes,  and  we  thank  God  there 
are  not.  May  honorable  peace  for- 
ever sit  on  the  banners  of  our  nation, 
but,  if  war  must  sometime  come,  so 
live  that  Bristol  men  may  be  found 
again  ready  and  efficient.  Make  the 
old  town  stand  for  law  and  order,  for 
sobriety,  for  patriotism,  for  progres- 
siveness,  for  righteousness.  See  to  it 
that  the  sons  and  the  daughters  are 
reared  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  their 
state.  The  call  today  is  for  men,  and 
New  Hampshire  must  not  fail  in  her 
chief  cropj  and  she  will  not  fail  if  we 
are  true  to  the  traditions  of  this  day. 
While  America  holds  as  her  heroes 
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Washington  and  Lincoln  she  can 
never  craven;  while  New  Hamp- 
shire remembers  her  Stark,  her  Lang- 
don,  her  Cross,  she  can  never  sink 
into  degradation;  while  Bristol  keeps 
green  the  graves  of  her  heroes  of  the 
great  war  and  teaches  her  children 
the  great  lessons  that  the  armies  of 
that  war  have  left  as  a  priceless  heri- 
tage, she  can  never  be  ignored  and 
never  be  despised. 

The  world  is  rising  ever  to  higher 
altitudes.  Let  us  keep  its  tune  in 
our  hearts;  let  us  keep  step  with  the 
highest  and  the  best.    In  the  words 


of  the  immortal  Garfield,  "It  remains 
for  us,  consecrated  by  that  great  war 
and  imder  a  covenant  with  God  to 
keep  that  faith,  to  go  forward  in  the 
great  work  until  it  shall  be  completed." 
Following  the  lead  of  that  firm  sweet 
soul  who  stood  at  the  nation's  helm 
in  all  the  storm,  and  obeying  the  high 
behests  of  God,  let  us  remember  that 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall 

never  call  retreat, 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his 

mercy  seat, 

Oh  be  swift  my  soul  to  answer  him,  be  jubi- 
lant my  feet, 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 


TWO  SONNETS 
(In  Memory  of  C.  E.  H.) 
By  James  ItUey 

Approbation 

He  climbed  steep  stairs  and  knew  it  not  that  day, 
So  great  his  heart's  contending  hope  and  fear; 

For  he  unschooled  would  critic  ask  to  say- 
Was  his  the  line  of  heart  to  heart  sincere? 

And  would  it  reach  the  trodders  on  the  way? 
Stepping!  Stepping!  Stepping!  On  to  his  dread  Near! 

And  all  this  in  from  winter's  cold  and  gray! 
What  would  be  Learning's  verdict  midst  this  drear? 

A  genial  late  sun  meets  and  leads  him  now  ^ 
On  to  his  lasting  Light!   And  O  the  glow 

On  Approbation's  more  than  ivied  brow 
As  there  the  scholar  read!   Music's  on-flow 

Continued  as  Joy's  ship  with  Hope  at  prow 
Now  sailed  her  seas  afar  where  dream-flowers  blow. 

Character 

A  boy  he  looked  to  Greylock's  tow'ring  height, 

That  massed  its  cloud  or  daunted  sun  or  star! 
And  there  saw  Truth  in  ever  changing  light — 

Pointing!  Pointing!  Forever  pointing  far! 
So  'twas  the  hill-taught  child  would  later  write 

The  world's  great  abstract  from  its  books,  and  dare 
Weigh  Mind  in  marveled  page! — Its  halt  or  flight! 

But  more  than  all  this  was  his  round  and  whole 
In  grasp  and  hold  of  hand  on  Man's  plinth  high! 

Strong  as  the  hills  he  left  his  great  far  soul 
Breathed  character!   Here  coin  rang  to  defy 

Taint  of  man's  unevened!   And  why  Worth's  roll  ' 
Flamed  as  she  wrote  his  name,  and  reasons  why. 
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THE  LITTLE  OLD  MAID 

By  R.  M.  S. 

Nothing  but  a  little  old  maid, 

Shrivelled  and  plain,  and  prim; 
Her  form  in  thread-bare  garb  arrayed, 
Her  vision  failing  and  dim; 

Yet  imlovely  wives. 

And  soiled  wives. 
And  wives  who  hated  their  yoke, 

And  foolish  men. 

And  faithless  men 
Of  manhood  paupered  and  broke. 

Felt  license  to  leer. 

To  grin  and  to  sneer — 
To 'sneer  at  the  palpable  joke. 

They  saw  but  scanty  locks  of  gray, 
Though  once  a  fluff  of  gold-brown  hair; 

They  saw  but  quivering  lips  that  pray, 
Their  smile  a  mirthless  prayer. 

The  soul  rears  its  altar,  unmeasured,  unseen. 
And  its  flame  is  fed  with  hopes  once  green; 
Youth,  strength,  and  gold-brown  hair. 
Love  and  dreams,  are  alike  laid  there. 
Till  its  blind  fire  dies,  and  its  ash  lies  cold, 
And  red  warm  youth  is  pale  and  old. 

A  daughter's  debt  she  owed. 

And  a  daughter's  debt  is  a  long  debt, 

As  a  waiting  love  is  a  waning  love. 

The  debt  is  paid; 

The  burden  lifted. 

But  the  bearer  is  wasted; 

Feet  falter  that  ran. 
The  jibe  and  the  jeer  grow  dull  on  the  ear. 
And  the  scorner  may  hoard  his  scorn. 

Stainless,  uncared 

She  walketh  alone; 
Forgotten  the  girlish  grace  and  form. 

Nothing  but  a  little  old  maid, 

Shrivelled  and  plain,  and  prim; 
Her  form  in  thread-bare  garb  arrayed. 

Her  vision  failing  and  dim. 

Human  flotsam  and  jetsam,  the  waste  of  the  wave. 
That  breaks  on  the  shore  and  recedes  to  its  cave. 
Yet  no  hero  stood  firmer,  no  martyr  gave  more 

Than  that  little  old  maid  uncomplainingly  bore. 
And  the  path  unillumined  that  duty  hath  trod, 
Still  leads  to  the  smile  of  an  infinite  God. 
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STORY  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE 

By  Fred  Myron  Colby 


The  old  house  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
country  road,  with  a  beautiful  out- 
look. On  one  side  were  the  hills, 
gracefully  wooded,  sloping  down  to 
the  valley.  Bald  Moimtain,  at  the 
north,  alone  towering  aloft  with  its 
bare  sides  and  summit  of  granite,  a 
noble  point  in  the  landscape.  The 
house  stood  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
moimtain,  and  below  extended  the 
valley,  bisected  by  a  silvery  stream 
and  dotted  with  white  farm-houses. 
Intermixed  with  these  were  green 
woodlands  and  cultivated  fiel^ — a 
quiet  pastoral  scene. 

The  house  was  the  second  oldest 
framed  house  built  in  town.  Great- 
grandfather Durrell  had  ^  built  it 
before  the  Revolution.  He  had  car- 
ried the  boards  on  his  back  across 
lots  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Davis 
sawmill  on  Silver  Brook.  The  bricks 
of  the  huge  chimney  were  brought 
from  the  Evans'  brickyard,  down  in 
the  valley,  in  the  same  way.  All 
the  work  was  done  by  great-grand- 
father and  the  neighbors,  and  I  sup- 
pose there  was  not  a  prouder  woman 
than  great-grandmother  in  the  settle- 
ment, when  she  moved  into  it  from  the 
himible  log  cabin  which  they  had 
built  when  they  first  moved  into  the 
wilderness. 

All  around  the  house  were  lilac 
and  rose  bushes,  which  great^grand- 
mother  had  brought  from  ner  girlhood 
home  in  Newburyport.  They  grew 
and  thrived  in  their  transplanted 
home  in  New  Hampshire,  as  they 
never  did  in  their  earlier  home  by  the 
sea,  and  it  was  always  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  town — the  quantity  of  roses 
and  lilacs  that  bloomed  by  the  old 
Durrell  homestead.  Rose  Lawn  and 
lilac  Lodge  were  names  given  to  the 
old  place  by  later  generations,  and 
were  well  deserved  appellations. 

In  the  casing  of  the  front  door  was  a 
bullet  hole,  which  is  plainly  visible 


today.  The  old  house  never  stood  a 
siege,  but  an  interesting  story  is 
connected  with  this  warlike  insignia. 
The  summer  the  house  was  built  and 
before  it  was  finished,  great-grand- 
father's folks  moved  into  it  from  the 
little  log  cabin.  One  September  night 
great-grandfather  was  late  in  getting 
home  from  the  ''Corner,"  where  he 
had  been  to  buy  some  groceries,  and 
great-grandmother  was  alone  in  the 
house  with  her  firstborn  child.  The 
outside  door  was  unhimg  and  the 
entrance  was  protected  by  a  heavy 
quilt  hung  across  the  inside.  In  the 
evening  a  bear,  prowling  about  the 
premises,  sought  to  enter  the  house. 
Great-grandmother  recognized  the 
enemy  and  made  a  vigorous  defence. 
Bruin,  despite  her  protests,  insisted 
upon  entering,  and  great-grandmother 
resorted  to  a  great  iron  poker  drawn 
redhot  from  the  coals  in  the  great 
fireplace.  Just  at  that  moment  great- 
grandfather returned,  and,  seeing  the 
bear  trying  to  force  an  entrance,  dis- 
charged his  musket.  The  shot  killed 
the  bear,  the  bullet  going  through 
Bruin's  head  and  penetrating  the 
door  post — ^mute  memento  of  an 
adventure  that  was  the  neighbor- 
hood's talk  for  many  months  there- 
after. 

On  the  intervale,  at  the  lower  de- 
clivity of  the  farm,  there  was  a 
famous  spring,  with  some  medicinal 
properties,  which  was  frequently 
visited  by  the  constantly  decreasing 
band  of  Indians.  Sometimes  the  red 
men  would  remain  camped  by  the 
spring  for  a  nimiber  of  days,  wander- 
ing up  to  the  house  occasionally  for 
something  to  eat.  Once  great-grand- 
mother was  alone  when  the  red  men 
came  up  to  the  door.  They  made  so 
much  noise  that  grandmother,  a 
baby  in  the  cradle,  was  awakened. 
But  the  forest  men  hushed  the  child, 
and  gave  her  of  their  feather  head- 
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gear  and  of  their  red  and  yellow 
paint,  so  that  the  babe  went  to  sleep 
again,  and  the  Indians  always  after- 
wards called  her  their  little  pappoose. 
You  may  be  sure  that  great-grand- 
mother gave  her  visitors  all  that 
they  desired  in  the  way  of  food. 
And  so  that  incident  wove  itself  into 
the  history  of  the  old  house. 
'  When  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
^reat-grandfather  and  a  dozen  of  his 
neighbors  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
were  among  those  who  made  such 
brave  defence  with  Stark  behind  the 
rail  fence  at  Bunker  Hill.  Later  he 
followed  Stark  to  Bennington,  and 
when  he  returned  he  brought  with 
him  as  a  captive  guest  one  of  Baum's 
Hessians — a  young  blonde  Teuton 
who  had  been  dangerously  wounded 
in  that  decisive  battle.  The  Hes- 
sian remained  weeks  in  the  old  house 
watched  over  and  cared  for  by  grand- 
mother (the  little  pappoose)  who  was 
now  a  young  lady  of  twenty.  With 
good  nursing  and  care.  King  George's 
soldier  gradually  recovered,  and  to 
complete  the  romance  he  and  grand- 
mother married  and  bought  an  ad- 
joining farm. 

The  years  roll  on  and  the  old  house 
has  another  story  to  tell.  Grand- 
mother and  her  Hessian  were  the 
parents  of  six  children,  the  youngest 
of  which  was  £rmentrude — the  dar- 
ling of  them  all.  One  July  day  all 
the  neighbors,  old  and  young,  went 
up  Bald  Mountain  to  pick  blueberries. 
Busily  their  fingers  worked  all  day 
filling  the  pails  and  baskets  with  the 
luscious  berries,  and  an  hour  before 
sundown  the  berry-pickers  started, 
homeward.  But  Uttle  Ermentrude 
could  not  be  found.  Where  she  had 
wandered  they  could  not  tell.  Every- 
body turned  out  in  the  search,  horns 
were  sounded  and  dinner  bells  nmg, 
but  no  trace  was  found  of  the  lost 
child.  All  night  long  the  search  was 
continued,  but  just  before  dawn 
great-grandmother  heard  a  feeble, 
piteous  voice  at  the  door,  and  when 
she  opened  it  there  stood  the  six- 
year-old  child,  tired  and  frightened. 


indeed,  but  without  a  scratch  upon 
her. 

Great-grandmother  had  placed  a 
lamp  in  the  window  of  the  great 
kitchen,  for  she  said,  perhaps  the 
child  may  see  it  and-it  will  be  a  guide 
to  her  feet  and  a  light  to  her  path. 
And  indeed  it  had.  Little  Ermen- 
trude had  fallen  asleep  in  the  long 
sultry  afternoon  hours,  and  late  in  the 
night  had  been  awakend  by  the 
clamor  on  the  hills.  Her  eyes  had 
caught  the  gleam  of  the  lamp  in  the 
window  and  she  had  followed  it  all 
the  long  way  from  the  hill  to  find 
home  and  shelter  at  last. 

One  more  story  the  old  house  has  to 
tell,  although  there  are  many  others 
it  might  relate  if  it  chose  to  do  so. 
When  the  war  between  the  states 
broke  out  and  President  Lincoln  had 
issued  the  call  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men,  father  Durrell  was  one  of 
the  first  to  enlist .  He  had  just  been 
married,  his  bride  being  Ermentrude's 
daughter.  Grandfather  and  grand- 
mother were  still  alive  and  carried  on 
the  old  farm.  The  wedding  had  been 
on  a  beautiful  May  day.  The  last  of 
June  he  went  with  his  regiment  to 
Virginia  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  His  wedding 
suit  packed  in  an  old  trunk,  just  as 
he  l^t  it,  is  still  remaining  in  the 
attic  of  the  old  house.  After  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  re- 
ported among  the  missing,  and  as  no 
news  ever  came  of  him  it  came  to  be 
believed  that  he  was  dead.  In  that 
time  I  was  born. 

Thanksgiving  Day  in  1862  was  a- 
notable  event.  It  was  the  first 
Thanksgiving  ever  appointed  by  a 
President,  an4  for  the  first  time  some 
notable  successes  had  attended  the 
Northern  arms.  So  in  every  North- 
ern household  the  Thanksgiving  table 
was  set  with  bounteous  cheer.  But 
at  ours,  as  at  many  others,  there 
was  a  vacant  chair,  and  there  was 
very  small  taste  for  feasting.  Just 
as  we  were  about  to  sit  down,  a  tall 
thin  man,  pale  and  worn,  dressed  in 
a  suit  of  Union  blue  that  showed 
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usage  and  wear,  came  to  the  door. 
He  was  invited  to  enter  and  partake 
of  our  good  cheer.  But  when  he 
:stood  facing'  the  household  there  was 
a  loud  cry,  and  mother  fell  into  his 
arms.  It  was  our  soldier  who  had 
been  mourned  as  dead. 

He  had  been  taken  prisoner  and 
had  nearly  perished  in  the  rebel 
prison  pens,  but  had  been  given  a 
•discharge  and  would  have  to  serve 
no  longer.  And  indeed  he  never  was 
:able  to  do  a  day's  work  afterwards. 
But  that  was  a  merry  Thanksgiving, 


the  merriest  we  ever  .had,  for  the 
dead  had  returned  to  us,  the  lost  had 
been  found. 

The  old  house  still  stands  looking 
out  upon  the  valley,  through  iti 
blooming  borders  of  rose  and  lilac 
bushes.  It  still  gives  shelter  to  the 
family  whose  ancestor  built  it  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago. 
It  cherishes  its  old  memories,  but  it 
has  not  forgotten  to  be  hospitable. 
It  loves  to  dream  of  the  old  times, 
but  it  has  also  a  greeting  and  a  wel- 
come for  all  inquiring  visitors. 


MOUNT  VERNON 

By  Bertha  B.  P.  Greene 

Sung  in  song  and  told  in  story,  so  the  world  its  history  knows: 
Standing  there  in  simple  grandeur  it  overlooks,  in  calm  repose, 
The  Potomac — grand  old  river — as  silently  it  onward  flows. 
I  people  its  halls  with  grace  and  beauty — ^for  ihe  feast  and  for  the  dance^ 
BriUiant  hues  and  fine  in  texture,  patch  and  powder, 
Standing  in  the  stately  parlor,  lost  in  thoughts  of  a  misty  past  ; 
I  see  the  old  colonial  statesmen,  with  belle  and  beau  in  the  vision  cast. 
I  hear  the  scrape  of  a  darkey's  fiddle,  and  a  call  for  the  old  "Virginia  Reel"; 
Feel  the  rhythm  of  the  dancers,  hear  a  low  laugh's  silver  peal; 
And  the  glow  of  bayberry  candles,  from  their  mlver  stands  so  tall. 
Their  perf imied  radiance  giving,  softly  gleam  along  the  wall, 
Where  a  pKwrtrait  there  is  hanging,  rich  in  tone,  of  colors  old; 
'Tis  a  face  both  kind  and  mighty,  pictured  by  the  lines  so  bold. 
And  you  read  the  heavy  markings  that  deep  thought  and  care  have  laid; 
(Borne  with  the  strength  of  purpose  that  our  Nation's  history  made). 
A  mark,  where  he  crossed  the  icebound  river  that  cold  December  night; 
When  the  whirling  snow  and  the  bitter  cold  shut  the  land  from  his  weary 
sight. 

But  my  vision  clings  to  the  homestead,  with  its  light  and  merry  cheer; 

I  do  not  sense  the  sadness,  the  sorrowing  heart  or  tear. 

Or  feel  the  velvet  blackness  of  the  tomb  by  the  river  near. 

Just  the  love,  and  faith  of  his  countrymen,  their  trust  in  war  or  peace; 

Their  c2>urage  and  life,  with  his  heart  in  the  strife;  to  his  glory  as  years  increase. 

First,  in  the  war  for  his  country;  in  its  heart  the  first  he  stood. 

And  for  peace  when  the  need  arose,  first  stood  for  his  countrjr's  good. 

His  home,  his  tomb  and  the  river  are  left  from  the  long  ago. 

And  his  name  shall  be  honored  and  cherished,  as  long  ad  the  river  shall  flow. 
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ONENESS  AND  OTHERNESS 

The  Musings  of  a  Quiet  Thinker 
By  Francis  H.  GoodaU 


Two  of  the  gravest  mental  prob- 
lems, with  which  thinkers  have 
struggled,  are  oneness  (unity)  ^md 
otherness  (diversity). 

The  problem  is  to  separate,  and, 
also,  to  attempt  to  reconcile,  the 
conflicting  views  and  differences 
which  arise  in  considering  these  mat- 
ters. 

Unity  leads  us  directly  toward  the 
hard-beaten  paths  of  predestination, 
foreordination,  fate,  and  to  all  the 
perplexing  problems  involved  there- 
with: that  is — everjrthing  is  all  fixed 
and  predetermined  from  the  beginning 
by  universal  laws  and  decrees. 

But,  diversity  (or  variety)  leads 
us  into  every  little  by-path  and  way- 
side station,  where  we  may  wander 
around  indefinitely,  among  illusions 
and  pitfalls,  in  viewing  the  niunerous 
changes  going  on  about  us — thus 
verifying  that  celebrated  remark  of 
Edmund  Burke,  namely — "What 
shadows  we  are  and  what  shadows 
we  pursue":  or  what  my  wise,  ethical 
friend,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  so 
aptly  contends  for,  viz. :  that  "We  are 
all  poor  empirical  pretensions." 

We  should,  therefore,  try  to  keep 
our  thinking  machines  in  first  class 
working  order,  so  that  we  can  better 
reconcile  and  understand  these  nu- 
merous, conflicting  problems  and  sift 
out  the  illusions  and  deceptive  ap- 
pearances from  what  is  really  true, 
substantial  and  good. 

In  this  semi-automatic  age,  the 
tendency  grows  much  stronger  toward 
dementalization,  decadence  and  de- 
generation in  the  mad  rush  and  whirl 
for  "getting  rich  quick,"  regardless 
of  everything  else,  and  thus  sacrificing 


oiur  spiritual,  mental,  moral  and 
physical  growth,  vigor,  and  well- 
being  to  Mammon,  which  is  really 
"Knocking  us  down  and  out"  with  a 
solar  plexus  blow,  so  that  we  are  un- 
fitted for  any  true  enjoyment  of  life 
and  its  blessings. 

There  are  two  sides  to  almost  every 
question;  so  that,  if  we  wish  to  arrive 
at  reasonably  correct  conclusions, 
we  mu^  learn  to  look  at  both  sides 
before  we  act;  then,  after  mature 
reflection  and  balancing  of  the  differ- 
ent views,  we  shall  finally  arrive  at 
a  much  more  definite  conclusion. 

The  mind  natiurally  runs  after 
and  dwells  on  similarities — ^but  to 
make  it  sharper  and  more  discrim- 
inating, we  should  carefully  notice 
"dissimilarities."  We  shall  then 
form  much  more  correct  views  and 
opinions  of  life  and  its  varied  duties. 

To  solve  a  problem  in  mathematics 
we  must  understand  the  relation  of 
figiu-es  and  take  into  consideration 
aU  the  items  relating  thereto.  So  it 
is  in  solving  the  problems  of  life  and 
destiny,  we  must  learn,  by  careful 
experience  and  observation,  to  under- 
stand our  limitations;  to  sift  all  the 
facts  carefully;  to  reject  that  which 
is  illusive  and  visionary;  to  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  based  on  the  principles 
of  right  and  truth,  and  which  tends 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  well-being 
of  all  men. 

He  who  lives  truly  will  see  truly, 
and  all  true  peace  and  happiness  in 
this  life  rests,  finally,  on  the  triumph 
of  principles.  We  may  then,  indeed, 
"glory  in  our  tribulations,"  when, 
Uke  great,  dark  shadows,  they  may 
happen  to  fall  on  our  pathway. 
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TWILIGHT  IN  THE  CITY. 


By  Lucy  H,  Heath 

Hurry!  hurry!  crowd  and  crush, 
Everybody's  in  a  rush;  . 
Cars  are  crowded  everyivhere, 
Underground  and  in  the  air, 
Surface  cars  a  perfect  jam. 
Everybody's  going  home. 

Faces  tired,  faces  sad; 
Faces  anxious,  faces  glad; 
Faces  showing  use  of  wine, 
Faces  pure,  with  love  do  shine. 
How' they  mingle  in  the  jam! 
Everybody's  going  home. 


TELL  ME,  DARLING 


Tell  me,  darling,  do  you  love  me, 

Love  me  as  in  days  of  old, 
Ere  my  eyes  had  lost  their  luster; 

When  my  locks  were  tinged  with  gold? 

Then  you  said  my  cheeks  were  roses, 
And  my  hps  Uke  buds  half  blown; 

And  no  wild  bird's  song  was  sweeter. 
Than  the  music  of  my  own. 

Then  you  said  my  form  was  sylph-like, 

And  my  step  as  Ught  as  air, 
As  I  wandered  in  the  low  lands 

Gathering  lilies  blooming  there. 

But  alas!    Time  brought  sad  changes, 
Gold-hued  locks  now  look  Uke  snow, 

And  the  cheeks  once  fresh  and  blooming 
Lost  their  beauty  long  ago. 

Now  my  form  has  lost  its  Ughtness, 
And  my  steps  have  slower  grown; 

Yet,  my  eyes,  bereft  of  luster, 

Gleam  with  lovelight  all  their  own. 

Tell  me,  darUng,  do  you  love  me, 
Love  me  as  in  days  gone  by? 

Unto  me  wilt  thou  prove  faithful. 
True  and  faithful  till  I  die? 


By  L.  H.  J.  Frost 
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DR.  WILUAM  K.  FLETCHER 
William  K.  Fletcher,  a  native  of  Comishi 
son  of  Quartus  and  Ann  (Kelly)  Fletcher, 
bom  February  28,  1838,  died  at  Somerville, 
Mass.,  January  13, 1916. 

Dr.  Fletcher  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  class  of  1860,  and  Harvard  Medical 
School,  1862.  He  served  as  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  1862-64,  and  commenced 
I>ractice  in  Somerville  in  1865,  where  he  con- 
tinued. In  1874  he  married  Annie  L.  Tufts, 
daughter  of  Oliver  Tufts,  in  the  house  which 
was  the  home  of  General  Lee,  in  the  Rev- 
olution. She  died  In  1913.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business.  He  was  a  member  of 
John  Abbott  Lodge,  A.  F.  &.  A.  M. 

ALPHEUS  P..  BLAKE 
Alpheus  .  Perley  Blake,  bom  in  Orange, 
April  12,  1832,  died  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
Januaiy  13, 1916. 

Mr.  Blake  went  to  Boston  in  1856,  where  he 
organized  the  Boston  Land  Company,  and, 
later,  a  land  company  which  developed  Hyde 
Park  and  founded  "Fairmount,*'  a  residential 
section.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
New  England  Brick  Company,  and  of  the 
firm  which  constructed  the  Boston,  Revere 
Beach  &  Railroad.   He  had  a  winter 

home  in  Florida,  where  he  was  connected 
with  the  company  that  built  the  Jacksonville, 
St.  Augustine  &  Indian  River  Railroad. 
The  town  of  Blake,  Fla.,  was  named  in  his 
honor.  He  is  survived  by  two  married 
daughters,  Mrs.  James  D.  Hope  of  Hyde 
Park,  with  whom  he  resided,  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  H.  Campbell  of  Windsor,  Conn. 

GEORGE  CARPENTER 
George  Carpenter,  the  "grand  old  man"  of 
the  town  of  Swanzey,  died  at  the  old  historic 
home,  "Valley  View,"  at  Swanzey  Center, 
December  29,  at  the  age  of  87  years. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  and  sixth  child  of 
Elijah  and  Fanny  (Partridge)  Carpenter, 
bom  in  the  old  home  where  he  died,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1828.  His  first  American  ancestor, 
William  Carpenter,  settled  in  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  in  1638,  and  his  descendant,  Rev. 
Ezra  Carpenter,  great-grandfather  of  George, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of 
1720,  became  pastor  of  the  chiu-ches  in  Keene 
and  Swanzey  in  1763,  and  settled  here,  es- 
tablishing the  Carpenter  home. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  Mt.  Caesar  Seminary,  Swanzey.  and 
the  Ludlow  (Vt.)  and  Saxtons  River  Acad- 
emies. He  went  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
1850,  where  he  was  in  business  till  1852, 
when  he  went  to  California,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  then  returning  home  to 


Swanzey,  where  he  had  always  retained  his^ 
residence.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  a 
student  of  political  and  economic  questions; 
a  radical  Democrat  for  years,  supporting 
John  C.  Breckenridge  for  President  in  1860. 
Later  he  was  interested  in  the  Greenback 
party  movement,  and  was  the  candidate  of 
that  party  for  Govemor,  as  he  was  subse- 
quently that  of  the  Labor  party.  In  1892 
he  was  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector 
on  the  People's  party  ticket. 

Mr.  Carpenter  married,  June,  14,  1864, 
Lucy  J.  Wtdtcomb,  daughter  of  Col.  Carter 
Whitcomb,  a  leading  Democrat  and  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Swanzey.  Mrs.  Carpenter, 
like  her  husband,  was  a  great  student,  and 
together  they  took  an  early  Chatauqua 
course,  graduating  in  1883.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  Golden  Rod  Grange.  No.  114,  of 
Swanzey,  a  member  of  Cheenire  County 
Pomona  Grange,  and  had  received  the 
seventh  degree  of  the  order.  Many  years  ago- 
he  purchased  the  old  Mount  Caesar  Seminary 
building  and  presented  it  to  the  town  for  a 
hbrary  and  museum  purposes,  and  he  and  his 
wife,  who  survives,  were  deeply  interested 
in  maintaining  the  same.  Th^  home  at 
"Valley  View  waS'  among  the  most  hos- 
pitable in  the  state  and  a  host  of  friends  were 
there  entertained. 

AMOS  BLANCHARD 
Amos  Blanchard.  one  of  Concord's  best 
known  and  most  highly  esteemed  business 
man,  in  trade  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
died  at  the  residence  of  his  son.  Dr.  Walter 
I.  Blanchard,  of  Belmont,  December  30,  1915. 

Mr.  Blanchard  was  bom  in  Methuen, 
Mass.,  July  6,  1830,  the  son  of  Emery  C. 
and  Dorothy  (Wheeler)  Blanchard.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  at  Francestown  Academy.  In 
early  life  he  was  for  a  time  in  the  grocery 
busmess  in  Lowell;  but  in  1855  removed  to 
Concord,  where  he  purchased  the  Osgood 
grocery  on  No.  Main  St..  and  continued  in 
trade  till  1861;  when  he  became  a  traveling 
salesman  for  a  New  York  firm,  continuing 
till  1870,  when  he  wae  again  in  the  grocery 
line  in  (>)ncordj  locating  at  the  West  End, 
where  he  contmued,  ms  son.  Mark  M., 
being  later  associated  with  him,  till  his 
retirement  a  few  years  since,  on  account  of 
advancing  years. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  while  in  Lowell,  married 
Frances  A.  Morse  of  Francestown,  who  died 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  leaving  the  tw;o 
sons,  heretofore  mentioned,  by  whom  he  i» 
survived.  Subsequently  he  married  Arlie 
A.  Brown  of  this  city,  who  died  about  ten 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Blanchard  was  among  the  most  pub- 
lic spirited  of  Concord's  citizens — a  friend  of 
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every  good  cause  and  an  especially  ardent 
champion  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  to 
which  he  gave  time  and  mone^,  and  earnest 
effort  for  years.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Concord  Conunercial  Club  and  Board  of 
Trade  and  had  attended  more  meetings  of  the 
State  Board,  than  any  other  member.  He 
was  also  an  interested  member  of  Capital 
Grange,  P.  of  H.  In  religion  he  was  a  Con- 
flxegationalist,  being  connected  with  the 
South  Church,  but  was  liberal  in  his  views 
and  interested  in  the  welfare  of  aU  churches, 
and  all  organizations  and  movements  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind.  He  was  a  hater  of 
all  sham  and  hypocrisy,  and  a  genuine  lover 
of  the  good  and  the  true.  His  memory  wiU 
long  be  cherished  by  a  host  of  friends. 

DR.  SAMUEL  C.  SAWYER 
Dr.   Samuel  C.   Sawyer,   a  prominent 
dentist  of  Littleton,  died  at  nis  home  in  that 
town,  December  15^  1915. 

He  was  a  native  of  Bethlehem,  bom 
August  21,  1845,  but  his  parents  soon  re- 
moved to  Whitefieldj  in  the  schools  of  which 
town,  and  in  the  Philadelphia  dental  college, 
he  received  his  education.  He  i>racticea 
in  Lakeport  about  four  years,  removing  then 
to  Littleton  where  he  continued,  with  much 
success. 

Politically  he  was  an  active  and  lifelong 
Prohibitionist,  and  was  a  member  of  Bums 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  of  Mt.  Eustis 
Chapter,  O.  E.  S.  He  was  a  Congrega- 
tionaHst  and  was  for  some  years  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School. 

He  married,  May  6, 1868,  Eliza  Jane  Bums 
of  Whitefield,  who  survives,  as  does  one 
dau^ter,  Gertmde  P.,  of  Boston.  A  son, 
Dr.  Fred  B.  Sawyer,  died  in  Franklin,  three 
years  ago,  at  the  opening  of  a  promising  career. 

BENJAMIN  F.  WEBSTER 
Benjamin  F.  Webster,  bom  in  Epsom, 
September  7,  1824,  died  in  Portsmouth, 
January  5, 1916. 

He  was  a  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  (Phil- 
brick)  Webster,  and  went  to  Portsmouth 
when  seventeen  *  years  of  age,  where  he 
leamed  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  was  after- 
ward engaged  for  some  years  as  a  ship  joiner. 
Later  he  engaged  extensively  in  ouilding 
operations  in  Portsmouth.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  oldest 
residents,  but  also  one  of  the  largest 
property  owners,  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Webster  was  a  Republican  in  politics; 
had  served  as  ward  clerk  and  assessor  of  taxes, 
and  was  a  director  in  the  Portsmouth  Trust 
and  Guaranty  Company.  He  was  active 
in  Masonry,  having  been  for  twenty-five 
years  secretary  of  St.  John's  Lod^,  and  was 
the  oldest  member  of  DeWitt  Chnton  Cora- 
mandery,  K.  T.  He  married,  June  2,  1849, 
Sarah  A.  Senter,  who  died  April  23,  1913. 
Two  children,  Merrit  V.,  and  Stella  C, 
survive. 
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FRANK  B.  MILLS 

Frank  B.  MiUs,  formerly  chief  of  police  in 
Goffstown,  and  of  late  an  employee  in  the 
quartermaster's  office  in  Boston,  to  which 
he  had  been  transferred  from  the  Naval 
Observatory  at  Washington,  died  Decem- 
ber 31, 1915,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

He  was  a  native  of  Dimbarton,  and  had 
spent  his  life  in  that  town  till  his  removal  to 
Goffstown  about  twenty  years  ago.  He 
enlisted,  in  1861,  in  Berdan's  Sharpshooters, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  discharged  in 
May,  following,  for  disability,  his  right  hand 
having  been  i£attered  by  a-bullet.  He  was 
a  member  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,^ 
Dorchester,  of  Eureka  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
of  Concord,  and  a  past  Noble  Grand  of  Web- 
ster Lodge^  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  married  Misa 
Abbie  A.  Holt  of  Dunbarton,  ^ho  died  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  leaving  two  sons  and  & 
daughter. 

DAVID  W.  CHEEVER,  M.  D. 
Dr.  David  William  Cheever,  an  old-time 
Boston  physician,  died  at  his  home  on  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  December  27,  1915,  at  the  age  of 
84  years. 

He  was  bom  in  Portsmouth,  December  30, 
1831,  son  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  and  Adeline 
(Haven)  Cheever,  and  a  lineal  descendant 
in  the  seventh  generation  from  Thomas 
Cheever  who  came  from  England  in  1637  and 
was  the  first  master  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1852 J  and  from  the  Medical  school 
in  1858;  having  meanwhile  spent  some  time 
in  Europe,  attending  lectures  and  visiting 
hospitals.  After  graduation  he  commenced 
practice  in  Boston.  He  was  made  surgeon  in 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  when  opened,  in 
1864,  and  was  the  last  survivor  of  its  jorig- 
inal  surgical  staff.  He  became  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1861,  and  had  served  there  continuously  in 
different  capacities,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
decease,  having  been  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Surgery  since  1893.  He  had  written  much 
and  published  many  medical  and  surgical 
volumes. 

Dr.  Cheever  was  president  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association  in  1889;  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  1888-90;  was  an 
overseer  of  Harvard  College  for  twelve  years 
and  a  trustee  of  Mount  Aubum  Cemetery 
for  two  terms.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  American  CoUece 
of  Surgeons;  also  an  Associate  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Surgical  Society  of 
Paris,  France.  He  belonged  to  the  St.. 
Botolph  Club. 

He  married,  in  October,  1860,  Miss  Anna 
G.  Nichols,  who  survives  him,  as  do  several 
children — Dr.  David  Cheever,  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  of  the  surgical  staff  df 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  now  serving 
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in  charge  of  the  second  Harvard  Unit  at  a 
British  hospital  in  France;  Mrs.  George  S. 
Whiteside  of  Portland,  Ore.;  Miss  Alice  Chee- 
ver  and  Miss  Helen  Cheever  of  Boston. 

ELIZABETH  M.  K.  REMICH 
Elizabeth  M.  K.  Remich,  wife  of  Gen. 
Daniel  C.  Remich  of  Littleton,  died,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C., 
December  17,  1915. 

Mrs.  Remich  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Benjamin  W.  Kilbum,  of  Littleton,  the  noted 
manufacturer  of  stereoscopic  views,  bom 
September  14,  1854.  She  had  been  twice 
married,  her  first  husband  having  been 
William   Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Littleton,  with 


whom  she  was  united  in  November,  1874,  and 
who  died  December  3,  1884.  May  18,  1886, 
she  married  Daniel  C.  Remich,  b^  whom  she 
is  survived,  their  residence  havmg  been  in 
Littleton,  at  her  parental  home. 

Mrs.  Remich  was  endowed  with  much 
business  ability,  as  well  as  a  kindly  nature 
and  generous  aispositbn;  and  was  widely 
known  and  univeraally  esteemed.  For  mw^ 
years  she  had  the  direction  of  her  fathers 
extensive  business;  and  was  ever  alert  in 
religious,  charitable  and  philanthropic  work* 
and  the  various  activities  of  social  life.  She 
had  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  the 
intelligence  of  her  death  brought  a  de^  i 
of  loss  and  sorrow. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 


New  Hampshire  seems  to  have  seen  the 
last  of  her  old-time  poUtical  nominating 
conventions  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
legislature  having  done  away  with  conven* 
tions  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional conventions  of  the  respective  parties 
for  the  selection  of  candidates  for  President . 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Such  delegates  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  voters 
of  the  State  at  primary  elections  to  be  held 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  Mardi,  in  the  various 
towns,  which  comes,  this  year,  on  March  14. 
Thus  far,  the  candidates  for  delegates, 
whose  names  have  been  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  are:  James  F.  Brennan  and 
Albert  W.  Noone  of  Peterboro,  Henry  F. 
HoUis  of  Concord  and  Gordon  Woodbury 
and  Eugene  F.  Heed  of  Manchester,  for 
delegates  at  large:  and  Robert  C.  Murchie. 
delegate  from  the  Second  Congressional 
district,  Democrats:  and  Dwight  Hall  of 
Dover,  William  D.  Swart  of  Nashua,  Walter 
M.  Parker  of  Manchester,  and  George  H. 
Moses  of  Concord,  for  delegates  at  large,  and 
Perry  H..  Dow  of  Manchester  and  George 
A.  Carpenter  of  Wolfeboro,  delegates  for  the 
First  District,  and  Merrill  Shurtleff  of  Lan- 
caster and  Philip  H.  Faulkner  of  Keene,  for 
the  Second  District,  RepubUcans.  Candi- 
dacies for  aU  the  alternate  delegate  positions 
had  been  filed  by  Republicans,  up  to  Janu- 
ary 21.  but  only  two  Democrats  nad  filed — 
Saonuel  T.  Ladd  of  Portsmouth  and  Charles 
E.  Tilton  of  Til  ton,  for  alternates  at  large. 
The  Republican  candidacies  were  all  fifed 
in  a  bunch  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Committee;  the  Democratic  by  the  individ- 
ual aspirants. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Board  of  Trade  was  held  in  the  General 
Committee  room  at  the  State  House,  on 
Tuesday,  January  18.  The  Manchester 
Publicity  Association,  with  which  the  Man- 
<jhester  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
merged,  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
organization.  The  secretary,  who  has  com- 
pleted ten  years  of  service,  presented  an 
extended  report.    The  officers  elected  for  the 


ensuing  ^ear  are:  Omar  A.  Towne,  of  Frank- 
lin, president;  Henry  H.  Metcalf,  of  Concord, 
sec^tar]^:  Ira  F.  Harris,  of  Nashua,  treas- 
urer^ and  Lester  F.  Thurber,  of  Nashua, 
auditor,  with  the  presidents  of  local  affili- 
ated boards  as  vice-presidents.  Hie  annual 
spring  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Newport. 
The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  an 
*  illustrated  lecture  on  the  milk  question,  by 
John  C.  Orcutt,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  was  open  to  the  public,  and 
proved  of  great  interest. 

Isabelle  V.  Kendig  (now  Mrs.  H.  B.  Gill), 
who  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  situa- 
tion regarding  feeble-mindedness  in  this 
'  state,  in  1914,  and  the  result  of  whose  investi- 
gations was  embodied  in  the  elaborate  report 
presented  to  the  last  legislature  by  the  Com- 
mission under  whose  auspices  she  carried  out 
her  work,  is  now  similarly  engaged  in  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  ''League  for  Preventive 
Work,''  a  federation  of  some  twenty  private 
charities,  with  various  pubUc  and  private 
affiliations,  throughout  the  state.  She  finds 
the  Massachusetts  situation  relatively  littie, 
if  any,  better  than  that  in  this  state,  thou^ 
there  seems  to  be  there  a  much  keener  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  problem. 


In  the  article  on  the  Baker  Memorial 
M.  E.  Church,  published  in  the  last  October 
number,  it  was  stated  that  Rev.  Foster  W. 
Taylor,  the  late  pastor,  retired  to  become, 
superintendent  of  the  Children's  Work  at 
the  Morgan  Memorial  Church  in  Boston, 
Mass.  It  should  have  been  stated  that  he 
"Accepted  a  call  to  become  one  of  the  min- 
isters to  the  Morgan  Memorial  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Boston,  Mass.  Mr. 
Taylor's  pastoral  duties  during  the  week  will 
be  to  supervise  the  Childreirs  and  Young 
People's  Work." 

Vol.  10,  New  Series— 47  Old  Series— of 
the  Granite  Monthly,  is  now  bound  and 
may  be  had  by  subscribers,  in  exchange  for 
the  year's  numbers  (1915)  for  fifty  cents. 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 
BROADWAY  AT  54Ui  STRICT  Neir  50th  St.  Subway  SCiriioB  md  53rd  St.  Dmlctf, 

"Broadway"  Cais  from  Ghrand  Central  Depot  pass  the  door, 
also  7th  Avenue  CaiB  from  Pennsylvania  Station.  New  and 
Fireproof.  Best  Hotel  Accommodations  in  New  York  at 
Reasonable  Rates.  $2.00  with  Bath  and  up.  Eubopean 
Plan.  All  Hardwood  Floors  and  Oriental  Rugs,  10  Min- 
utes Walk  to  40  Theatres.  Excellent  Restaurant.  Prices 
Moderate.  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET. 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON,  Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 

ONLY  NEW  YORK  HOTEL  WINDOW^CREENED  THROUGHOUT 


COMMONWEALTH  HOTEL 

Opposite  SUte  Hoose,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

/^FFERS  room  with  hot  and  cold  water 
for  $1.00  per  day  and  up,  which 
includes  free  use  of  public  shower  baths. 

No&ing  to  Equal  This  in  New  Engiajid 

Rooms  with  private  baths  for  $1.50  per 
day  and  up;  suites  of  two  rooms  and  bath 
for  $4.00  per  day  and  up. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 


Strictly  a  Tcinp«raiic«  Hotel 
Smd/or  BoMd 

STORER  F.  CRAFTS,  Geni  Manager 


NEW 
COCHl 
HOTEL 

14tliaiidKSts.,N.W, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C 


npHE  New  Cochran  is  just  a  short  walk 
^   from  the  White  House,  Department 
Buildings,  Churches,  Theatres,  Hotels 
and  Shopping  district. 

The  Hotel  New  Cochran  combines  all 
the  comforts  of  home  with  the  added 
luxuries  of  an  up  to  date  hotel 

RATES 
European  Plan 
Room  withoQt  bath— one  penoo  %\J5%  aad  i 
Room  with  bath — one  person  $2.00  aad  t 

American  Plan 
Room  without  bath — one  person  $3.50  and  i 
Room  with  bath— one  person  $4U)0  and  up 

A»k  for  hodkU 

Eugene  S.  Cochran 


THE  LAST  TEN  VOLUMES  OF  THE  GRANITE 
MONTHLY,  BOUND  IN  BLACK  CLOTH, 
WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ANY  LIBRARY  OR 

SITBSCRTBER  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  FOR 
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BOSTON'S  LARGEST^  DAILV 
New  England's  Great  Family  Newspaper 

EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 
Daily  Except  Sundays  and  Holidays 
One  Year  ^g  oo         Three  Month 

Six  Months..  4-5o  One  Month 

WEEKLY  TRANSCRIPT 

Three  Month  -So  -  "  i-25 

  -03 

THE  TRANSCRIPT  BY  SEPARATE  OAYS 

MONDAY  TRANSCRIPT,  Geaealogical  aoH 
and  special  features.  '''^  *^"^er  interesting 

TUESDAY  TRANSCRIPT,  Cotton  Review 

WEDNESDAY  TRANSCRIPT,  Ge^^,.^  ^ 

and  other  features.    16  to  32  pages.        *^^^»  ^P«cial  Literar>' 

THURSDAY  TRANSCRIPT,  Wool  Review 

SATURDAY  TRANSCRIPT.  Financial  - 

Queries  and  numerous  other  special  der^^^'^*  ^^Totes  and 
pages.  ^i-'a-rtm.en  ts  *  " 

^  RATES  FOR   E^c:^  '  ^'^  ^ 

One  Year....  $1.50  Six  Months ..  .^^ 
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BUY  COTE'S 


Sold  in  Nearly  Every  Town  in 
New  Hampshire 

Cdte'»  Butter-^Kmst  Bread  is  manufactured  under 
the  best  possible  sanitary  conditions*   The  product 
of  a  dean,  u|>-to»date  bakery,' the  bread  is  practical^ 
untouched  by  human  hands  from  tKe  tinie  it  leaves  ' 
the  dough  room  until  it  is  wrap^^  for  delivery. 

The  superior  quality  of  this  product  is  readify  in- 
dicated by  tiie  immense  quantity  baked  daily,  as  miiny 
as  SO9OOO  ten-cent  loaves  being  consiuned  hy  ,JNew 
Hampshire  families  in  a  week.  ^ 

Be  sure  and  call  for  Cote's  Butter-Krust  Brtad  at 
your  grocer*s. 

"A  Smile  With  Every  Bite" 

COTE  BROS. 

610  Main  Street 
MANCHESTER  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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PROGRESSIVE  MANCHESTER 

Introductory  Chapter — ^Historical  and  Descriptive 
By  Edgar  J.  KnowUon 


Manchester!  The  marvelous!  The 
magnetic!   The  magical! 

It  is  a  name  to  conjure  by.  In  its 
expansion,  its  enterprise,  its  teem- 
ing, forceful,  commanding,  pulsating, 
vmle  life,  in  its  wondrous  accom- 
plishments, it  stands  preeminent  in 
all  northern  New  England. 

It  is  a  city  of  homes;  a  city  where 
a  great  induBtrial  army  is  housed  and 
lives  in  contentment.    Nowhere  are 


manufacture  of  cigars,  brushes,  bob- 
bins, seamless  bags,  paper,  doors, 
window  sashes,  hosiery,  baseball  bats, 
bowling  pins,  needles,  spokes,  tnmks, 
jewelry,  boxes,  mattresses,  carriages, 
picture  frames,  harnesses,  soap,  and 
innumerable  other  products.  In 
Manchester's  population  of  85,000 
there  are  comparatively  few  idlers. 

Manchester  is  one  of  the  first 
cities  in  the  country  in  the  production 


Amockaag  Fi 

the  relations  between  Capital  and 
Labor  more  amicable  and  harmonious 
as  here  invested  capital  has  a  care 
and  concern  in  the  welfare  of  its 
employees,  and  labor  dissensions  are 
unknown. 

Its  industrial  life  is  reflected  in  the 
daily  occupations  of  more  than  20,000 
textile  workers,  more  than  10,000 
makers  of  shoes,  and  in  the  activities 
of  those  who  are  engsiged  in  the 


B  and  Bridge 

of  textile  fabrics,  the  making  of 
shoes,  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars, 
and  in  many  other  lines  she  is  abreast 
if  not  in  advance  of  her  sister  manu- 
facturing cities  of  equal  size. 

Manchester  is  richly  endowed  by 
nature  as  a  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing center,  and  as  a  place  of 
residence.  Her  development  is  based 
first  of  all  upon  her  magnificent 
water  power,  afforded  by  Amoskeag 
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Falls.  She  commands  in  her  growth 
both  banks  of  the  Merrimack  River, 
which  has  the  distinction  of  turning 
more  spindles  than  any  other  river  in 
the  world.  In  the  southwesterly  sec- 
tion the  city  is  pierced  by  the  Piscata- 
quog  River,  an  affluent  stream,  which 
is  tributary  to  the  Merrimack  south  of 
Granite  Street,  and  which  is  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  afford  power  for  manufac- 
turing. On  this  stream  is  located  one 
of  the  large  plants  of  the  United  States 
Shuttle  Company,  and  one  of  the  large 
power  plants  of  the  Manchester  Trac- 
tion, Light,  and  Power  Company. 


Manchester  is  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
extending  from  Boston  to  Canada, 
is  eighteen  miles  south  of  Concord, 
the  state  capital,  and  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Nashua  which  is  the  second 
city  in  the  state  in  population.  The 
city  has  branches  connecting  with 
Lawrence  on  the  south,  Portsmouth 
on  the  east,  Milford  on  the  south- 
west, and  Goffstown,  Weare,  Hen- 
niker,  and  Hillsborough  on  the 
northwest.  With  all  these  priceless 
advantages  in  her  favor,  with  an 
honorable  history  and  an  industrious 


Manchester  High  School 


The  city  rises  from  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimack  and  Piscataquog  Rivers 
to  the  heights  beyond,  and  possesses 
many  charming  scenic  attractions,  chief 
among  which  and  the  most  conspicuous 
are  the  Uncanoonuc  and  Joe  English 
mountains,  eight  miles  distant  to  the 
westward.  The  Uncanoonucs  are  ac- 
cessible by  electric  car  service  and  an 
incline  railway,  and  are  visited  each 
summer  by  thousands  of  people  who 
come  from  all  quarters  of  New  Eng- 
land and  who  are  thrilled  by  the  in- 
spiring outlook  from  the  tower,  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  hotel. 


population,  the  claim  that  Manchester 
will  become  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
the  East,  and  attain  to  a  population 
of  more  than  100,000  in  1920,  seems 
to  be  fully  justified.  She  is  so  big 
already  that  she  affords  a  magnet  for 
the  attraction  of  new  industries  and 
development,  and  with  their  in- 
stallation come  thousands  to  aug- 
ment the  population. 

No  inland  city  can  surpass  Man- 
chester in  the  matter  of  street  car 
service.  The  system  is  owned  and 
managed  by  the  Manchester  Traction, 
Light,  and  Power  Company,  which 
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also  furnishes  electricity  for  municipal, 
corporate  and  private  purposes,  and 
is  one  of  the  big  enterprises  of 
Manchester.  Besides  serving  all  sec- 
tions of  the  city  with  an  efficient 
transportation  it  runs  its  cars  to 
Nashua,  Derry,  Goffstown  and  Au- 
burn, and  also  has  electric  car  service 
with  Concord. 


borrowing  from  the  agitated  air  about  her 
the  one  requisite  needed  to  make  her  uni- 
versally known,  she  would  be  welcomed  and 
acclaimed  by  the  brotherhood  of  towns  which, 
save  in  this  pneumatic  characteristic,  she  so 
much  resembles.  For  Manchester  is  a 
typical  western  town  in  ahnost  all  that  is 
best  in  western  towns,  a  town  with  western 
energy,  celerity,  directness  of  public  and 


Franklin  Street  Gongre^tlonal  Church 


Under  the  caption,  ''The  Spirit 
of  Manchester,"  the  Boston  Herald, 
editorially,  recently  paid  Manchester 
the  following  encomium: 

Were  the  metropolis  of  New  Hampshire  on 
the  lush  prairies  of  Illinois,  or  where  the 
Chinook  and  blizzard  sing  forever  on  the 
steppes  of  the  Dakotas,  or  yet  the  less 
windy  and  sun-blistered  plains  of  Kansas, 
she  would  have  a  national  renown.  For, 


private  purpose,  with  that  admirable  and 
peculiarly  western  quality  of  codperation, 
public  and  private  codperation,  unity,  good 
fellowship,  absence  of  jealousy — ^jealousy,  that 
cankerous  bane  of  New  England  from  the 
cities  to  the  dying  hamlets  in  the  clefts  of 
the  mountains.  Proud,  but  not  conceited, 
buoyant,  yet  not  inflated,  hustling,  but  not 
jiggling,  clean,  bright,  handsome,  orderly, 
so  amazingly  orderly  and  courteous,  Man- 
chester happily  has  seized  what  is  best  in 
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the  West  without  losing  the  equally  fine 
things  of  New  England  and  assimilated  and 
joined  them  in  a  whole  which  daily  increases 
the  pride  of  the  whole  state. 

Manchester  is  the  largest  city 
north  of  the  Massachusetts  line 
in  New  England;  she  has  an  area 
of  21,700  acres,  and  a  water  area  of 
3,060.48  acres;  she  has  approximately 


commons  are  valued  at  over  $700,000; 
her  corporations  and  clubs  own 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land  which  are 
devoted  to  recreation. 

Manchester  is  from  100  to  500  feet 
above  sea  level;  she  has  the  finest 
athletic  field,  in  the  Amoskeag  Textile 
Club^s  park,  in  New  England  outside 
of  Boston.  She  has  over  one  himdred 
passenger  and  forty  freight  trains 


Grace  Eplscoiml  Church 


10,000  dwellings,  and  fully  16,000 
families;  her  assessed  valuation  is 
$75,000,000,  and  her  wealth,  including 
personal  property  not  assessed,  is 
estimated  to  be  more  than  twice  her 
assessed  valuation;  she  has  more 
than  210  miles  of  public  streets  and 
more  than  150,000  square  yards  of 
street  paving;  she  has  206.91  acres 
of  parks  and  commons  in  the  built-up 
section  of  the  city;  her  parks  and 


daily,  sixty-four  miles  of  electric  railway 
lines,  which  carry  more  than  12,000,0(K) 
passengers  yearly.  Her  water  works, 
owned  by  the  city,  has  had  expended 
upon  it  fully  $9,000,000,  and  furnishes 
the  city  with  more  than  4,000,000 
gallons  daily.  She  owns  4,119  acres 
about  the  city*s  source  of  supply,  Lake 
Massabesic,  which  has  a  watershed  of 
forty  square  miles.  She  has  more  than 
132  miles  of  water  pipes  in  use. 
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Her  public  and  parochial  schools 
have  an  enrollment  of  14,000  pupils. 
She  has  three  private  commercial 
colleges,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  see.  She  has  a  county 
court  house,  in  which  two  sessions  of 
the  superior  court  are  held  each 
year  and  monthly  sessions  of  the 
probate  court,  and  a  county  jail, 
and  a  State  Industrial  School.  Her 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the 
only  free  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.    Her  public  library  contains 


twelve  months;  she  has  a  paper  mill 
which  produces  100  miles  of  paper  each 
working  day;  she  employs  more  than 
10,000  people  in  her  shoe  factories 
which  turn  out  a  product  valued 
at  $20,000,000  yearly.  She  occupies 
seventh  place  among  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  in  the  production  of 
shoes.  She  has  the  largest  single 
cigar  factory  in  the  United  States, 
which  gives  employment  to  more  than 
1,000  persons,  and  which  has  a  pay- 
roll of  nearly  $1,000,000  annually. 


r 
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70,000  volumes.  She  has  one  of  the 
best  statues  of  Lincoln  in  existence, 
one  of  the  most  imposing  soldiers' 
monuments,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
which  cost  $150,000,  a  Masonic 
Home,  two  Odd  Fellow  buildings, 
a  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  a  Knights 
of  Pythias  building,  and  she  has  the 
second  oldest  woman's  club  in  New 
England. 

The  pay-roll  of  her  industries  aggre- 
gates more  than  $12,000,000  annually; 
she  manufactures  more  than  250,000,- 
000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  and  13,000,- 
000  yards  of  fine  worsted  cloths  every 


Her  brush  factory  furnishes  more 
brushes  than  any  other  factory  in 
the  world,  and  its  product  is  valued 
at  more  than  $1,100,000  yearly. 
She  turns  out  20,000,000  bobbins  each 
year.  She  has  fire  insurance  com- 
panies with  assets  exceeding  $7,000,- 
000,  manufactures  2,000,00a  baseball 
bats  annually,  also  75,000  automatic 
knitting  machines,  and  9,000,000  knit- 
ting machine  needles.  She  has  more 
than  fifty  churches,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  they  are  free  from  debt. 

Her  gas  company  produces  more 
than  230,000,000  feet  of  illuminating 
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gas  each  year.  Her  street  lighting 
is  by  both  electricity  and  gas.  Man- 
chester is  considered  one  of  the  best 
lighted  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Manchester  held  fifth  place  among 
all  of  the  cities  of  the  country  in 
building  operations  during  the  past 
year,  her  expenditures  in  this  durec- 
tion,  in  1915,  amounting  to  $2,543,440. 

The  Manchester  Public  Library 
is  a  pretentious  and  most  beautiful 
marble  and  granite  structure  calcula- 
ted to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  for 
half  a  century.  It  is  the  gift  of  Hon. 
Frank  P.  Carpenter  as  a  memorial  for 
his  departed  wife.  In  close  proximity 
to  this  splendid  struct\u*e  is  another 
ornate  building  which  is  the  home 
of  the  Manchester  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  a  gift  from  Mrs.  L. 
Melville  French.  This  edifice  is 
entirely  in  harmony  with  its  com- 
panion building,  the  public  library. 
These  two  structures  are  examples 
of  the  progress  which  Manchester  is 
making  architectuntUy  and  along 
educational  lines.  Another  public 
building,  a  magnificent  six-story 
hostelry,  is  contemplated  for  the 
comer  of  Chestnut  and  Concord 
streets,  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  public  library  and  the  Institute 
building. 

In  dollars  and  cents  a  valuation 
of  nearly  $75,000,000  is  placed  upon 


Manchester.  Her  eleven  banks  and 
her  single  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation carry  deposits  well  above 
$45,000,000.  Manchester  pays  one 
half  of  the  entire  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  Hillsborough 
Coimty,  the  most  populous  county 
in  the  state.  It  requires  more  than 
$1,500,000  to  annually  meet  the 
expenses  of  her  municipal  affairs,  and 
yet  her  taxation  is  not  burdensome. 

Rev.  William  J.  Tucker,  D.  D., 
for  many  years  the  brilliant  and 
distinguished  head  of  Dartmouth 
College,  who  served  his  first  pastorate 
in  Manchester,  delivered  an  address 
on  the  occasion  of  Manchester's  cele- 
bration of  iti^  semi-centennial  in  which 
he  said:  Manchester  is  yet  in  the 
formative  state.  Our  churches  are 
not  separate  from  the  workshop,  the 
office,  the  school,  the  college.  The 
men  with  whom  we  worship  are  the 
very  men  with  whom  we  walk  the 
street,  at  whose  side  we  work,  with 
whom  we  lay  the  plans  of  our  business 
enterprises,  with  whom  we  study  in 
our  search  after  knowledge  and  truth." 

.That  this  locality  was  originally 
a  favorite  resort  for  the  Indians  has 
been  attested  by  the  finding  of 
numerous  stone  implements  and 
human  bones.  The  celebrated  chief, 
Passaconaway,  of  the  Penacook 
tribe,  and  the  sachem,  Wonolanset, 


Hon.  Ezekiel  A.  Straw.  No  man,  in  aU  its  history,  has  been  more  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  progress  and  development  of  the  city  of  Manchester  than  was  Ezekiel  A.  Straw, 
for  many  years  the  agent  and  executive  of  the  great  corporation  upon  whose  growth  and  pros- 
perity that  of  the  city  itself  has  been  builded.  Bom  in  the  town  of  Salisbury;  December  30. 
1819,  but  reared  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  which  place  his  parents  removed  in  his  infancy,  and 
where  his  father — James  B.  Straw — ^was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Appleton  Mills,  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  devoting  his 
att^tion  particularly  to  higher  mathematics  in  which  he  became  proficient.  His  first  work, 
while  yet  under  twenty  years  of  age,  was  as  assistant  civil  engineer  for  the  Nashua  &  Lowell 
Raflroad.  In  July,  1838,  he  became,  temporarily,  engineer  for  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing 
Company,  but  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  temporary  service,  became  permanent  and  lifelong. 
His  advancement  was  rapid  till,  in  1851,  he  became  agent  of  the  land  and  water  power  depart- 
ment, and  five  years  later  the  shops  were  placed  in  his  charge,  and  the  mills  added  in  1858, 
from  which  time,  till  his  decease,  October  23,  1882,  his  master  mind  and  wonderful  executive 
ability  directed  the  complicated  machinery  of  this  great  corporation.  Meanwhile  he  was  a 
dominating  force  in  pubhc  and  political  affairs.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  organisation  and 
management  of  various  important  business  corporations  in  Manchester,  including  the  New 
Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  and  the  Mandiester 
Gas  liffht  Company.  In  1864  and  1865  he  served  in  the  State  Senate,  was  Governor  of  New 
Hampsnire  in  1872  and  1873,  a  delegate  in  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1876,  and  a 
member  of  the  Centennial  Commission  from  this  State  that  year.  A  biographical  sketch  of 
Governor  Straw  appeared  in  the  Granite  Monthly  for  October,  1877. 
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made  their  home  a  good  share  of  the 
time  at  Amoskeag  Falls  where  the 
river  teemed  with  fish.  Upon  the 
bluif  east  of  the  falls,  now  occupied 
by  the  pretentious  residence  built 
by  the  late  ex-Governor  Frederick 
Smyth,  was  a  large  Indian  village, 
and  there,  about  1650,  John  EUot, 
the  famous  English  apostle,  taught 
the  aborigines  to  pray,  preached  to 
them,  and  conducted  a  school  for 
their  instruction.  His  labors  gave 
to  this  locaUty  the  distinction  of 
having  the  first  school  and  preaching 
service  northwest  of  Exeter. 

The  first  settlement  by  the  whites 
was  on  Cohas  brook,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Goffs  Falls,  in  1772,  by  John 
Goife,  Edward  Lingfield,  and  Ben- 
jamin Kidder,  who  came  from  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  Eleven  years 
later  these  pioneers  were  followed  by 
Archibald  Stark,  the  father  of  Gen. 
John  Stark,  and  by  John  McNeil, 
and  John  Riddle,  who  came  from 
Nutfield,  now  Londonderry,  with 
their  families,  and  settled  near 
Amoskeag  Falls.  To  reside  at  the 
falls  in  those  days  was  to  experience 
all  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of 
border  life,  and  the  names  of  Stark, 
Goffe,  and  Rogers  became  conspicuous 
in  the  galaxy  of  noted  Indian  fighters. 

The  first  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures,  for  which 
Manchester  has  since  become  noted 
now  sending  her  produce  into  every 
civilized  land,  was  the  outcome  of  a 
public  award  for  engaging  in  battle 
with  the  Indians.  Maj.  Ephraim 
Hildreth,  who  built  the  first  industry 
in  this  then  new  coimtry,  a  sawmill 


on  the  Cohas  brook,  and  several 
other  Massachusetts  men,  were 
awarded  a  tract  of  land  extending 
from  Litchfield  to  Suncook,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  and  three  miles 
in  width,  this  territory  embracing 
what  is  now  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  city. 

It  is  well  authenticated  that  the 
early  settlers  of  Londonderry  supposed 
that  this  tract  of  land,  eight  miles 
in  length  and  extending  eastward 
from  the  river,  was  included  in  their 
grant,  but,  through  error  in  making 
the  survey,  this  strip  appears  to  have 
been  left  outside  their  jurisdiction. 
The  grant  was  named  Tyngstown, 
in  honor  of  Capt.  William  Tyng,  who 
was  prominent  as  a  leadier  among  the 
Rangers.  Subsequently  there  was  a 
long  dispute  between  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  authorities  with 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  states, 
the  contest  then  involving  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  state  Tyngstown 
belonged.  In  1740  a  settlement  was 
agreed  upon  so  far  as  Tyngstown 
was  concerned,  and  the  decision 
made  that  it  belonged  to  the  Granite 
State.  September  3,  1751,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Coimcil  granted  a  town 
charter  iu  response  to  a  petition,  and 
gave  to  the  new  town  the  name  of 
Derryfield.  Bt  what  is  now  known 
as  'Manchester  Center,  a  locality 
fiJst  settled  hy  John  Hall,  William 
Gamble,  and  their  associates,  the 
first  town  meeting  was  held,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1751,  and  for  nearly  one  him- 
dred  years  thereafter  that  locaUty 
remained  the  seat  of  government. 


Hon.  Davh)  Cross,  bom  in  Weare,  July  5,  1817;  died  in  Manchester,  October  1,  1914. 
Judge  Groes  practiced  law  in  Manchester  for  a  lon^  period  of  time  than  an^  other  man. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844 — three  years  after  his  graduation  from  Dartmouth  m  the  class  of 
1841,  of  which  he  was  the  last  living  member,  as  well  as  the  oldest  alumnus  of  the  college 
At  the  time  of  his  decease — ^he  continued  in  practice  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  departure. 
Three  generations  of  lawyers  came  and  went  during  the  period  of  his  professional  career,  and 
all  found  him  a  genial  associate.  He  witnessed  the  growth  of  Manchester  from  a  factory  vil- 
lage to  a  Metropolitan  city,  and  never  failed  to  majoifest  a  deep  interest  in  all  phases  of  its 
development.  He  was  a  member  of  the  common  coimcil  in  its  first  city  government;  served 
many  years  in  the  State  legislature;  was  long  Judge  of  Probate  for  HillsKx>rough  Ck>unty,  a 
member  of  the  Ck>nstitutional  Conventions  of  1889,  and  1902,  and  held  various  other  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility.  A  Republican  in  politics  and  a  Congresationalist  in  religion, 
he  was  prominent  in  the  affaurs  of  both  party  and  church.  An  extended  sketch  of  his  life 
appeared  in  the  Granite  Monthly  for  August,  1911. 
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When  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
was  inaugurated  by  the  battle  of 
Lexington  the  men  of  Derryfield  were 
among  the  first  to  respond.  The  se- 
lectmen and  thirty-four  out  of  thirty- 
six  men  able  to  bear  arms  left  at 
once  for  the  scene  of  hostilities, 
leaving  but  two  able-bodied  men  at 
home  with  the  old  and  infirm.  They 
were  present  with  Stark  at  Bunker 
Hill,  where  the  men  from  New  Hamp- 
shire outnimibered  all  the  other 
patriots  on  the  field,  and  behind  the 
historic  rail  fence  won  imdying  fame. 
They  were  the  last  to  leave  the  field. 
Again  at  Bennington,  Stark  and  his 
men  from  old  Derryfield,  and  other 
New  Hampshire  towns,  turned  back 
the  tide  of  English  invasion  and 


achieved  a  victory  which  was  to  the 
Revolutionary  War  what  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  was  to  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  At  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Springfield,  Saratoga,  West  Point, 
and  Yorktown,  the  men  of  Derryfield 
showed  their  fidehty  and  heroism,  and, 
when  independence  was  achieved,  the 
signing  of  the  articles  of  peace  was 
celebrated  by  a  general  merry-making 
at  Amoskeag  Falls  on  July  10, 1783. 

The  grave  of  the  immortal  Stark  is 
located  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
Merrimack,  near  the  place  where  he 
made  his  home,  and  on  land  which  he 
owned.  It  is  a  sightly,  beautiful 
spot,  and  it  is  the  expectation  that 
at  no  distant  day  there  will  be  erected 
above  the  ashes  of  the  old  hero  and 


Coh,  John  Bai>qeb  Clarke,  bom  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  January  30,  1820;  graduated  from 
Dartmouth,  second  in  class  of  1843:  teacher  of  Gilford  Academy  three  years;  admilted  to 
Hillsborough  bar  in  1848;  went  to  California  in  1849;  returned  to  Manchester  in  1851;  bou{;ht 
the  Daily  and  Weekly  Mirror  at  auction,  October,  1852,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  devoted  hmi- 
self  to  building  up  these  papers  and  a  Job  printing  plant;  died  October  29,  1891.  Upon  this 
skeleton  hangs  the  story  of  one  of  New  Hampshire's  strong  men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
achieved  a  greater  decree  of  success  and  influence  in  newspaper  work  than  any  other  m  this 
State.  John  B.  Claire  was  easily  a  leader---dignified,  resolute,  determined,  courageous, 
sagacious,  practical.  He  compelled  the  success  which  made  his  papers  leaders  in  circulation 
and  influence.  The  Mirror  was  his  pride,  creature  of  his  tireless  energy  and  indusUy,  his  ut- 
most devotion,  so  imbued  with  his  personality  as  scarcely  to  be  dissociated  from  it.  Ever  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  people,  loyal  to  the  right  as  he  saw  it,  he  was  fearless  in  opposing  wron^. 
Country  bom,  he  never  lost  interest  in  growing  thin^,  and  genuine  enthusiasm  impelled  his 
efforts  to  make  the  Mirror  and  Farmer  the  best  possible  for  New  Hampshire  farmers.  Said 
President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth : He  magnified  his  calling,  and  then  tried  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  his  enlarged  thought.  He  was  impatient  of  inferior  work  and  small  results.  I  never  knew 
a  man  in  whom  the  element  of  true  pride  was  more  conspicuous  or  more  useful."  Mr.  Clarke 
encouraf^  all  manly  sports,  had  rare  knowledp;e  and  love  of  horses,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  improvement  of  trotting  horse  stock  m  New  England  He  loved  Manchester  and 
believed  in  its  future  and  was  active  to  recommend  and  push  forward  measures  for  its  prosper- 
ity and  welfare  and  to  promote  its  educational,  religious  and  charitable  enterprises.  Throudh 
his  liberality  and  foresight  the  Clarke  prizes  for  elocution  in  Manchester  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  1880,  and  made  permanent.  For  five  years,  from  1874  to  1879,  he  encouraged  elocu- 
tion in  Dartmouth  College,  by  the  bestowal  of  prizes.  He  published  many  valuable  works  of 
his  own  and  others,  among  his  own  publications  being  the  ''Londonderry  Celebration,"  ''San- 
bom's  History  of  New  Hampshire,"  *' Clarke's  Manchester  Almanac  and  Directory,"  "Clarke's 
History  of  Nianchester,"  and  several  smaller  works.  Mr.  Clarke  always  refused  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  oflSce,  because  he  believed  that  oflSce-holding  would  interfere  with  his  influence  as  a 
public  journalist,  but  was  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention  that  nominated  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  a  second  time  to  the  presidency,  and  was  one  of  the  national  committee  of  seven 
(including  ex-Govemor  Clt^Oin  of  \f  assachusetts,  ex-Govemor  Marcus  L.  Ward  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Hon.  Henry  T.  Raymond  of  the  New  York  Times)  f  who  managed  that  campaign.  He  was 
connected  with  the  CoUege  of  Agriculture,  was  a  trustee  of  the  Merrimack  River  Savings  Bank 
from  its  organization  in  1858;  a  master  for  three  years  of  Amoskeag  Grange,  No.  8;  for  two 
years  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Amoskeag  Veterans,  and  was  twice  elected  commander,  but 
declined  that  honor.  Six  times  he  was  elected  state  printer,  in  1867^  1868,  1869,  1877,  1878. 
and  in  1879  for  two  years.  Big-hearted,  generous^  S3rmpathetic,  gemal,  he  loved  and  enjoyed 
life  more  than  most.  Appreciating  all  the  good  thmgs  or  life,  nature's  great  outdoors,  society, 
friends,  most  of  all  he  loved  his  home  and  found  his  truest  happiness  there.  He  married,  m 
1852,  Susan  Greeley  Moulton  of  Gilmanton,  by  whom  he  had  sons,  Arthur  E.  and  William  C. 
Mrs.  Clarke  died,  May,  1885,  and  in  July,  1886,  he  married  Olive  Rand  of  Warner,  who  sur- 
vives him. 
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to  his  memory  an  imposing  equestrian 
statue.  The  national  government  has 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  city  has 
purchased  twenty-five  acres  of  the 
surroimding  land  and  converted  it 
into  a  public  park. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  and  later  still,  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  citizens 
of  Manchester  were  true  to  their  mar- 
tial history  and  sustained  the  renown 
of  their  ancestors.  Although  possess- 
ing a  population  of  but  20,107  in  1860, 
of  whom  but  8,668  were  males,  Man- 
chester sent  2,352,  or  27.13  per  cent  of 
her  male  population,  to  the  front,  and 
of  this  number  11.50  per  cent  never 
returned.  The  bravery,  heroism,  and 
patriotism  of  the  men  from  this  city 
were  written  in  their  life  blood,  which 
dyed  every  great  battlefield  of  the  war, 
and  demonstrated  that  the  men  of 
Manchester  were  worthy  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  sires. 


It  was  not  until  after  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  the  colonies  having 
won  their  independence,  that  the 
settlers  about  Amoskeag  Falls  were 
able  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
arts  of  peace  and  to  lay  the  permanent 
foimdations  of  the  futmre  metropolis 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  population 
was  not  lacking  in  men  of  progressive 
mold,  and  conspicuous  among  them 
was  Hon.  Samuel  Blodget,  a  native 
of  Woburn,  Mass.,  who  had  been  a 
sutler  in  the  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary wars,  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  a  merchant  with 
extensive  business  connections.  He 
was,  moreover,  possessed  of  an  ample 
fortune,  and,  with  a  sublime  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  settlement  which 
could  not  be  shaken  by  storms  of 
adversity,  he  devoted  his  entire 
fortune,  and  all  the  money  which  he 
could  raise  by  lottery,  to  the  con- 


Coh,  Akthxtb  Eastman  Clarke,  eldest  son  of  Col.  John  B.  Clarke,  bom  May  13,  1854, 
naturally  came  into  control  of  the  Mirror  establishment,  including  the  daily  Mirror  and  Ameri* 
can,  the  weekly  Mirror  and.  Farmer  and  the  extensive  job  printing  plant  connected  therewith, 
upon  his  father's  decease  and  has  successfully  managed  the  same  to  the  present  time.  Upon 
his  ipraduation  from  Dartmouth^College  in  the  class  of  1875,  he  entered  the  Mirror  office  to 
familiarize  himself  with  all  lines  of  work  in  the  establishment,  commencing  with  the  composing 
room  and  going  through  the  press  room,  job  department,  and  proof  room,  finally  arriving  at 
the  position  of  city  editor,  which  he  held  a  long  tune,  for  some  years  doing  all  the  work  himielf , 
and  subsequently  with  an  assistant.  Later  he  held  various  other  editorial  positions,  success- 
ively, including  diat  of  agricultural  editor  of  the  Mirror  and  Fanner ^  which  had  come  to  be  one 
of  the  most  widely  circulated  {^mcultural  Journals  of  the  country.  He  also  served  for  several 
years  as  legislative  reporter  at  Concord.  In  these  various  capacities  he  acquired  an  all-around 
experience,  as  well  as  a  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  matters.  A  Republican  in  politics, 
Colonel  Clarke  has  served  in  the  Manchester  common  council  and  in  the  State  Legislature. 
He  was  for  several  years  Adjutant  of  the  First  Regiment,  N.  H.  N.  G.,  and  gained  his  rank  as 
Colonel  by  service  as  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  Grov.  Hiram  A.  Tuttle.  He  was  agricultural 
statistician  for  New  Hampshire  during  the  administration  of  President  Garfield.  He  has 
been  President  of  the  N.  H.  Press  Association,  the  New  Hampshire  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Press  Association,  of  the  Boston  Frees  Club,  the  Manchester  Press 
Club;  president  of  the  Derryfield  Club;  a  member  of  the  Calumet  Club,  and  the  Algonquin 
Club,  of  Boston.  He  is  a  Past  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Manchester  Lodge  of  Elks,  and  a  member 
of  Amoskeaff  Grange.  Interested  in  elocution  in  his  student  days,  and  canying  off  hi^  honors 
in  that  line,  he  has  continued  this  interest,  and  promoted  elocutionary  drill  in  the  pubhc  schools 
of  Manchester  and  other  places.  As  a  dramatic  critic  he  has  done  excellent  worK,  and  enjo3rs 
a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  theatrical  world.  He  has  also  long  been  interested  in  all  lines  of 
athletics  and  all  fields  of  sportsmanship,  being  a  crack  shot  with  all  kinds  of  fireiums  and  an 
enthusiastic  fisherman.  For  many  years  he  managed  the  well  known  Mirror  farm,  just  outside 
the  city  limits,  where  extensive  agricultural  experiments  were  conducted,  and  some  of  the 
finest  stock  as  well  as  the  most  prolific  crops  ever  known  in  the  State  were  produced.  He 
inherited  his  father's  executive  ability  in  a  large  degree,  and  his  mastery  of  all  the  details  of  the 
work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Mirror  establishment  is  complete.  He  has  travelled 
extensivdy  abroad  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  and  has  published  an  interesting  volume  of 
"European  Travels.''  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Franklin  Street  or  Second 
Con^pr^tional  Society  of  Manchester,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  secured  the 
services  of  the  present  able  pastor,  Rev.  B.  W.  Lockhart,  D.D.  January  25,  1893,  he  imited 
in  marriage  witn  Mrs.  Jacob  G.  Cilley,  then  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
NathanielBouton,  D.D.,  of  Concord. 
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struction  of  a  canal  around  Amoskeag 
Falls,  through  which  might  be  carried 
to  the  large  markets  down  the  river  the 
vast  quantities  of  lumber  which  grew 
on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack. 

This  herculean  enterprise,  for  those 
days,  was  commenced  in  May,  1794, 
and  it  was  not  until  thirteen  years 
later.  May,  1807,  that  the  indomitable 
Judge  Blodget  saw  his  cherished 
enterprise  completed.  By  his  exer- 
tions in  constructing  this  canal  Judge 
Blodget  won  the  proud  distinction 
for  himself  of  being  the  pioneer  of 
internal  improvements  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  only  survived  the  com- 
pletion of  his  great  enterprise  three 
months;  but  just  before  his  death  he 
foretold '  with  prophetic  exactness 
that  Derryfield  was  destined  to 
become  the  Manchester  of  America, 
and  three  years  later  the  initial  step, 
out  of  compliment  to  his  memory, 
was  taken  by  the  change  of  the  name 
of  the  town  from  Derryfield  to 
Manchester. 

In  1846  the  town  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  a  city,  having  at  that  time 
a  population  of  10,125.  On  the  east 
is  Massabesic  Lake,  the  largest  sheet 
of  still  water  in  the  state  south  of 
Concord,  which  is  the  city's  un- 
sxirpassed  source  of  water  supply. 
Manchester's  daily  consumption  of 
water  is  more  than  4,000,000  gallons. 
On  the  south  are  the  towns  of  Litch- 
field and  Londonderry;  on  the  west, 
Goffstown  and  Bedford;  and  on  the 
north,  Goffstown  and  Hooksett. 


The  government  of  the  city  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  and  thirteen 
aldermen,  one  from  each  ward,  who 
are  elected  biennially  by  the  people. 
The  condition  of  the  operatives  in 
Manchester  is  best  shown  by  an 
agent  of  the  department  of  labor  of 
the  national  government,  who  spent 
several  weeks  in  their  homes  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  as  to  their 
circumstances  and  surroundings.  She 
says: 

Manufacturing  life  in  Manchester  was  a 
great  revelation  to  me.  I  was  very  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  such  intelligent  and  happy 
looking  operatives.  My  work  has  taken 
me  among  the  operatives  themselves,  in  their 
homes,  and  the  condition  of  the  mill  employees 
in  Manchester  is  better  than  I  have  found 
elsewhere.  One  only  needs  to  walk  and 
meet  the  returning  streams  from  the  mill  to 
see  what  respectable,  orderly  operatives  are 
to  be  found  in  factories;  no  unseemly  conduct, 
no  disorder  on  the  street;  neat-looking 
garments  are  the  rule. 

^^The  corporation  tenements  demonstrate 
that  their  owners  have  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, a  regard  for  the  condition  of  the 
homes  in  which  the  operatives  live.  The 
tenement  houses,  instead  of  being  great 
ill-shaped,  rambling  structures,  are  solidly 
built  and  comfortable,  and,  as  a  rule,  have 
never  more  than  three  families  to  one  en- 
trance. An  effort  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  secure  the  privacy  of  family  life,  which  is 
so  essential  to  happiness.  The  presence 
of  a  front  door-bell  is  of  itself  a  mark  of 
civilization,  and  private  entrances  for  each 
family  are  very  general.   I  find  that  special 


Gordon  Woodbury  is  a  name  familiar  to  Manchester  through  the  ten  years'  connection  of 
Mr.  Woodbury  with  the  Dailp  and  Weekly  Union  newspapers,  as  editor  and  manager.  A 
native  of  New  York,  but  a  resident  of  Bedford  and  a  descendant  of  notable  Bedford  families, 
he  has  long  been  intimate  with  Manchester  interests,  and,  through  his  conduct  of  the  papers 
mentioned,  rendered  no  small  service  to  the  State.  The  Daily  Union  was  started  upon  its 
career  as  New  Hampshire's  only  morning  paper  by  the  late  Stilson  Hutchins  of  Washmgton, 
himself  a  New  Hampshire  man  by  birth,  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  taking  over  the  plant  of  the 
Union  Democrat  conducted  by  Campbell  &  Hanscom,  from  which  a  small  evening  dailv  had 
also  been  for  some  time  issuea.  Three  years  later  control  of  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands 
of  one  J.  C.  Moore,  under  whose  management  the  prestige  and  character  of  the  paper  depre- 
dated to  such  extent  that  when  control  thereof  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  m  1896,  it 
was  practically  without  standmg  or  influence.   The  work  of  rehabilitation,  to  which  he  ap- 

Eliea  himself,  and  the  restoration  and  wonderful  extension  of  circulation  and  influence  which 
e  secured  for  the  paper,  is  in  some  measure  set  forth  in  the  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bury in  the  February  issue  of  this  ma^zine.  When,  after  ten  years'  control  of  the  paper,  he 
sokf  it  to  Rosecrans  W.  Pillsbury,  it  held  the  leading  position  among  New  England  daily  news- 
papers, which,  under  Mr.  Pillsbury,  and  the  present  proprietor,  Major  Frank  Knox,  it  has  since 
retained. 
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ftttention  has  been  paid  to  the  important 
matter  of  drainage.  As  a  rule,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  tenements  is  good,  and  the 
operatives  themselves  are  extremely  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  advantages  which  they 
recognize  the  tenements  afford,  as  they 
informed  me  that  instances  are  common 
where  applications  are  made  for  two  or  three 
years  before  the  applicant  succeeds  in 
obtaining  possession  of  a  tenement.  Shady 
yards  and  well  kept  sidewalks  are  particularly 
attractive  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed 


toward  the  employees.  I  find  comparatively 
little  suffering  and  a  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  mill  operatives  of  Man- 
chester are  quite  as  well  off,  if  not  more 
comfortably  situated,  than  those  of  other 
manufacturing  cities.  They  are  also  re- 
markably stable.  There  are  many  native 
Americans  still  employed  in  the  mills — 
people  of  character  and  education — ^and 
there  are  a  number  holding  responsible 
positions  who  began  at  50  cents  per 
day.'' 


to  the  bareness  of  tenement  districts  in  other 
places. 

"The  agents  of  the  mills  seem  fully  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  good  sanitary 
conditions  as  regards  both  the  health  and  the 
working  capacity  of  their  employees.  In 
all  of  the  mills  I  find  great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  matter.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  mills  themselves  are  as  comfortable 
working  places  as  the  nature  of  the  occupation 
will  possibly  admit.  The  agents  seem  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  family  and  circumstances 
of  many  of  the  operatives.  They  themselves 
overlook  the  excellent  boarding  houses  and 
in  every  way  show  a  sense  of  responsibility 


Home 

Manchester  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
signal  station  by  the  national  govern- 
ment March  1,  1887,  which  was 
maintained  for  several  years.  The 
records  of  the  oflSce  show  the  follow- 
ing deductions:  highest  recorded  sum- 
mer temperature,  96;  average  of  highest 
summer  temperature,  94;  average  sum- 
mer temperature,  67;  lowest  recorded 
winter  temperature,  11;  average  rain- 
fall per  year,  41.72  inches.  The  signal 
office  when  first  opened  was  in  charge 
of  Sergt.  Frank  Ridgway. 

Situated  as  it  is,  with  the  land 
affording  a  perfect  system  of  drainage, 
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its  houses  built  separate,  one  from 
another,  and  having  in  most  instances 
ground  about  them,  giving  air  and 
fight,  having  the  purest  of  water,  and 
being  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board  of  health  which  has  all  the 
needed  authority  to  enforce  whatever 
requirements  it  may  deem  advisable, 
Manchester  can  point  to  its  vital 
statistics  with  a  degree  of  pride. 

The  census  returns  establishes 
Manchester's  position  at  the  head 
of  the  Ust  of  northern  New  England 
cities.  The  enumeration  for  each 
decade  is  herewith  given: 


worship  here  find  expression.  The 
house  of  the  first  Methodist  Episcopid 
Society,  still  in  use,  was  the  first  built 
by  a  religious  society  in  the  original 
town,  and  the  First  Congregational 
Society  was  the  first  to  binld  a  house 
of  worship  in  the  compact  part  of 
the  city.  The  population  increased, 
other  churches  were  built,  and  of  the 
many  advantages  possessed  by  the 
city  it  may  well  be  said  that  none  are 
greater,  more  lasting,  or  of  higher 
importance  than  those  which  the 
numerous  houses  of  worship  afford. 
Manchester  is  the  home  of  the 


Boeton  &  Maine  Railroad  Station 


1700   362 

1800   667 

1810   615 

1820   761 

1830   877 

1840   3,235 

1850   13,932 

1860   20,107 

1870   23,636 

1880   32,630 

1890   44,106 

1900   66,987 

1910   70,063 

1916,  estimated  86,000 


Manchester  looks  well  to  the 
religious  welfare  of  her  population. 
All  the  various  forms  of  Christian 


CathoUc  bishop,  the  Right  Rev. 
George  M.  Guertin,  whose  diocese 
embraces  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  occupies  a  large  palatial  residence 
on  Lowell  Street.  Associated  with 
the  Catholic  churches  are  several 
convents — Mount  St.  Mary's,  Jesus 
and  Mary,  and  Holy  Angels— whose  de- 
voted Sisters  of  Mercy  accomplish 
a  vast  deal  of  good  in  the  Unes  of 
charity,  education,  and  benevolence. 

There  are  five  public  parks  situated 
in  the  compact  part  of  the  city, 
aggregating  twenty  and  one-half  acres, 
which  were  given  to  the  city  by  the 
Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  kept 
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inclosed,  well  cared  for,  and  never 
built  upon.  The  grass  is  kept  closely 
cropped,  shade  trees  abound,  concrete 
walks  lead  through  the  grounds,  and 
settees  provide  rest  and  comfort, 
while  sparkling  fountains  and  blos- 
soming flowers  add  a  sense  of  delight 
and  attractiveness  to  the  scene. 
Merrimack  Square  is  the  largest  of 
the  group,  containing  five  and  seven- 
eighths  acres.  In  this  common  is 
situated  Manchester's  magnificent 
tribute  to  her  soldiers  of  the  late  war. 
It  is  a  monument  and  fountain  com- 
bined, a  granite  column  fifty  feet 
in  height  rising  from  the  center  of 


acres  of  land  in  the  northwestern 
section,  within  which  is  a  rugged  and 
prominent  promontory  known  as 
Rock  Rinunon. 

In  addition  to  her  activities  Man- 
chester possesses  an  abundance  of 
those  charming  and  restful  accom- 
paniments of  which  many  cities  are 
entirely  destitute.  She  has  elegant 
residences,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
grounds,  which  are  embellished  by  all 
the  varied  devices  known  to  nature 
and  art,  and  a  walk  among  them  is  a 
revelation  to  those  who,  as  it  often 
happens,  come  from  much  larger 
centers  of  population.    The  streets 
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the  basin,  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  Victory.  On  each  of  the 
four  arms  of  the  basin  is  a  bronze 
figure  of  heroic  size  representing  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  service  in 
the  army  and  navy.  The  cost  of  the 
monument  was  $22,000.  Besides 
these  beautiful  squares,  the  city  has 
set  aside  67.83  acres  of  land  from 
the  territory  heretofore  forming  a 
part  of  the  city  farm,  and  is  dividing 
the  tract  to  the  uses  of  a  pubUc  park 
and  pleasure  ground  which  is  known 
as  Derryfield  Park. 

Stark  Park,  in  which  rests  the  dust 
of  the  inmiortal  Stark,  has  also  been 
acquired  by  the  city;  and  there  is  in 
process   of   development  forty-five 


are  so  shaded  by  trees  of  elm  and 
maple  that  their  bought  interlace,  form- 
ing an  archway  of  green,  beneath 
which  rolls  the  traflSc  of  the  busy 
metropolis.  Go  in  any  direction 
from  the  heart  of  the  city  and  one  is 
certain  to  meet  with  attractive  sites 
for  summer  residences.  One  has  not 
to  go  outside  the  city  to  be  placed  in 
the  possession  of  majestic  views. 
From  the  top  of  the  observatory  on 
Oak  Hill,  a  gift  to  the  city  by  the 
late  ex-Governor  James  A.  Weston, 
a  sweep  of  vision  is  obtainable  which 
is  inspiring  in  the  extreme. 

To  the  northward,  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  distant,  through  the 
atmosphere  of  a  clear  day,  are  the 
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clearly  distinguishable  and  snowy  out- 
lines of  the  eternal  White  Hills  which 
have  given  to  New  Hampshire  the 
name  of  Switzerland  of  America." 
Kearsarge  mountain  in  Warner,  the 
Sunapee  range,  whose  base  is  bathed 
by  the  crystal  waters  of  Lake  Sunapee, 
liovell  mountain  in  Washington, 
Crotchet  in  Francestown,  the  twin 
Uncanoonucs  in  Goffstown,  the  rugged 
front  of  Joe  English  in  New  Boston, 
Monadnock  in  Jaffrey,  Watatic  in 
Massachusetts,  and  many  other 
heights  equsdly  as  prominent,  uplifting 
their  giant  forms  against  the  sky 
sentinel-like,  are  before  the  admiring 
gaze  of  the  on-looker,  and  stand  as 
monuments  to  the  geologic  age  which 
witnessed  their  creation.  And  this 
grandeur  of  mountain  scenery  is  still 
further  enhanced  by  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  beautiful  and  verdant 
valley  of  the  Merrimack,  through 
which  runs  the  river,  glistening  in  the 
sunlight  like  a  ribbon  of  silver. 

Manchester,  with  just  cause,  prides 
herself  on  her  educational  institutions. 
.It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  her 
public  schools  won  the  highest  awards 
bestowed  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
held  in  Philadelphia.  They  are  under 
the  management  of  a  Board  of 
Education  consisting  of  one  member 
from .  each  ward,  chosen  without 
distinction  as  to  their  political  affilia- 
tions at  the  biennial  elections.  Be- 
sides a  high  school,  in  which  are 
enrolled  more  than  1,200  pupils, 
another  high  school  is  now  projected, 
and  besides  the  various  branches  of 
the  public  schools  a  training  school 
for  teachers  is  maintained.  The 
salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
amount  to  $1,000  per  day. 

The  parochial  schools  of  the  city 
vie  with  the  public  schools  in  effi- 
ciency, and  are  noted  for  their  excel- 
lence, and  thoroughness  in  imparting 
instruction.  They  have  academies, 
a  high  school,  and  all  the  intermediate 
and  primary  branches.  Just  across 
the  line  in  Goffstown,  but  as  inti- 
mately and  closely  indentified  with 


Manchester  as  though  it  was  a  part 
thereof,  is  St.  Anselm's  College,  a 
large  and  growing  Catholic  seat  of 
learning,  which  has  already  obtained 
a  high  standing  among  the  colleges  of 
the  East. 

There  is  a  German  School  Society, 
which  maintains  a  school  for  the 
teaching  of  the  Grerman  language, 
which  holds  sessions  following  the 
close  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
afternoon  and  on  Saturdays.  This 
school  has  flourished  for  many  years. 
There  are  also  two  commercial  col- 
leges, Bryant  and  Stratton  and  the 
Hesser  Business  College,  both  of 
which  have  a  large  enrollment  and 
are  flourishing. 

The  city's  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments are  supplied  with  modem 
equipment  and  are  models  in  their 
management. 

Manchester  has  one  of  the  hand- 
somest government  buildings  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  country,  which 
cost  more  than  $300,000.  Its  facili- 
ties are  now  being  surpassed  and  a 
large  addition  is  contemplated.  The 
city  also  has  a  community  court  house 
building  of  handsome  and  ample  pro- 
portions, and  is  the  seat  of  the  county 
jail.  She  has  three  large  hospitals, 
and  numerous  charitable  institutions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Masonic  Home,  Catholic  orphanages, 
Manchester  Women's  Aid  and  Relief 
Society,  Mercy  Home,  Gale  Home, 
St.  Johrfs  Home,  for  aged  men,  House 
of  St.  Martha,  for  women,  and  a  num- 
ber of  semicharitable  institutions. 

The  social  activities  of  the  city  are 
many  and  serve  to  enliven  and  break 
in  upon  the  sterner  realities  of  life. 
The  interests  in  this  direction  are  rep- 
resented by  the  Intervale  Country 
club,  Derryfield  club.  Calumet  club. 
Club  Jolliet,  Club  National,  and  sev- 
eral German  societies  of  which  the 
Turnverein  and  Mannerchor  are  the 
largest. 

Manchester  has  thirteen  theatres 
and  just  outside,  at  Lake  Massabesic 
and  Pine  Island  Park,  are  popular 
summer  resorts.   The  city  also  has 
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a  state  armory  of  ample  proportions 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
First  Regiment,  N.  H.  N.  G.  It  is 
the  center  of  activity  for  four  com- 
panies of  infantry,  battery,  the 
regimental  band,  and  a  hospital  corps. 
Its  social  clubs,  Derryfield,  Calumet, 
and  Interval  Country  Club,  are 
among  the  best  known  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Brief  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  products  of  the  city,  but  before 
bringing  this  sketch  to  a  close  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  great 
Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  history  of  this  great  company  is 
the  history  of  the  city  of  Manchester 
in  progress  and  development.  Cotton 
manufacturing  was  first  begun  at 
Amoskeag  village  in  1809  and  its 
growth,  slow  at  first,  has  since 
attained  such  proportions  as  to  place 


Manchester  among  the  first  cities  in 
the  world  in  manirfacturing. 

The  Amoskeag  Company  has  an 
annual  pay-roll  of  more  than  $7,000,- 
000;  it  has  605,000  cotton  spindles, 
50,000  worsted  spindles,  22,000  cotton 
looms,  and  2,200  worsted  looms  in  use; 
it  turns  out  259,311,728  yards  of  cloth 
per  annum,  weaves  1,630,000  bags, 
and  consumes  more  than  54,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton,  and  more  than 
15,000,000  pounds  of  wool  every 
twelve  months.  It  has  5,844,340 
square  feet  of  floor  space  in  its  build- 
ings; it  consumes  131,000  tons  of 
coal  per  annum,  and  has  from  its 
water  wheels,  boilers,  engines,  and 
electric  generators  more  than  170,000 
horse  power. 

For  its  operatives  the  Amoskeag 
Company  is  carrying  on  an  extensive 
philanthropic,  educational,  and  chari- 


HoN.  Edgar  J.  Knowlton,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Sutton,  son  of  James  and  Mary  F.  (Mar- 
shall) Knowlton,  bom  August  8,  1856,  a  lifelone  journalist,  and  connected  for  many  years  with 
each  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  city,  imdoubtedly  enjoys  a  larger  acquaintance  in  Man- 
chester than  any  other  man,  and  a  measure  of  personal  popularity  surpassed  by  no  other. 
He  came  to  Manchester  in  1873,  when  sixteen  years  of  age  ana  commenced  work  as  an  appren- 
tice in  the  office  of  the  Uniorif  then  under  the  proprietorshi])  of  Campbell  and  Hanscom,  work- 
ing up  through  different  stages  of  service  to  the  position  of  city  editor,  which  he  held,  in  the  fall 
of  1879,  when  Stilson  Hutchms  bought  and  started  the  Union  upon  its  career  as  a  daily  morning 
newspaper,  and  was  a  very  effective  force  in  the  reorganization  process  which  the  paper  under- 
went at  that  time.  He  continued  on  the  Union  till  Jime,  1880,  when  he  went  to  Lockport, 
N,  Y.,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  relative — Hon.  O.  W.  Cutler — the  proprietor  of  the  Lockport 
DaUy  Union f  to  take  editorial  charge  cff  that  paper,  which  he  conducted  through  the  campaign 
of  that  year  with  ability  and  vigor;  but,  preferring  New  Hampshire  as  his  permanent  field  of 
Labor,  and  having  received  a  flattering  offer  from  Col.  John  B.  Clarke,  of  the  Mirror,  he  returned 
to  Manchester  and  accepted  the  position  of  t;ity  editor  of  that  paper.  From  that  day  to  the 
present,  except  for  such  time  as  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  public  service,  he  has  been  connected 
m  some  capacity,  editorial  or  reportorial,  or  as  special  writer,  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
great  newspapers  of  the  Queen  City,  his  present  connection  being  with  the  Mirror.  For  a 
large  part  of  the  time,  also,  as  at  present,  he  has  been  the  regular  Manchester  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  ana  has  written  extensively  for  other  pubucations,  and  has  rendered  faithful 
and  conscientious  service  in  every  work  he  has  undertaken.  A  Democrat  in  politics,  he  has 
served  his  party  and  the  public  in  different  capacities.  In  1886  he  was  chosen  a  representative 
in  the  State  Legislature  from  Ward  6,  then  ordinarily  Republican  by  about  200  majority,  by 
a  majority  of  76,  and  his  popularity  was  more  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  his  election  as 
Mayor  of  Manchester  in  1890,  by  a  plurality  of  132  over  the  strongest  candidate  whom'  the 
Republicans  could  name,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
received  a  majority  of  600  in  the  city.  Such  was  the  success  of  his  administration  that,  two 
years  later,  he  was  reelected  by  a  majority  of  1,386 — the  largest  that  had  ever  been  given  any 
candidate.  His  administration  as  Mayor  was  characterized  by  the  advocacy  and  adoption 
of  many  important  progressive  measures.  In  May.  1894,  he  resigned  this  office,  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  as  Postmaster,  to  which  position  he  had  been  appointed  by  President  Cleveland, 
and  which  he  held  for  four  years,  and  two  months,  till  a  change  in  administration  had  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  Republican  successor.  BLe  has  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  member 
of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  and  is  the  present  clerk  of  the  board.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Grange,  the  Knidits  of  Pythias,  the  Red  Men  and  various  other  organiza- 
tions, and  is  a  Universalist  in  his  religious  belief  and  affiliation.  He  married,  November  2, 
1880,  Cienevieve  I.  Blanchard  of  Nicnolville,  N.  Y.,  who  died  four  years  since,  leaving  two 
dau^ters — B^ie  Genevieve,  now  Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Friel  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Belle  Frances, 
who  presides  in  his  home. — ^Ed. 
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table  work.  It  maintains  an  emer- 
gency hospital  y  and  a  corps  of  trained 
nurses  who  visit  the  homes  of  the  opera- 
tives and  assist  in  the  care  of  their  fami- 
lies when  sick,  or  when  suffering  from 
injuries,  without  expense  to  them.  It 
maintains  children's  playgrounds,  and 
an  extensive  area  for  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  by  the  children 
of  the  operatives.  It  has  erected  the 
finest  baseball  park  and  athletic 
grounds  in  New  England  north  of 
Boston,  and  carries  on  an  elaborate 
series  of  entertainments  throughout 
the  winter  months,  and  gives  instruc- 
tion in  elocution,  domestic  science, 
and  in  other  lines  of  culture.  It  has 
a  wise  provision  whereby  any  of  its 
operatives,  by  availing  themselves  of 
it,  may  become  owners  of  their  own 
homes  and  can  also  purchase  stock 
and  become  stockholders  in  the  com- 
pany. 


Manchester's  development,  prog- 
ress, and  prosperity  have  been  at- 
tained entirely  independent  of  other 
communities.  She  has  not  leaned 
upon  and  drawn  strength  from  any 
other  center  of  business,  but  she  has 
made  herself  metropoHtan  to  a  sur- 
rounding circle  of  communities.  Her 
growth  has  been  from  within  and 
not  from  without.  It  is  true  that 
outside  capital  has  here  found  re- 
munerative investment,  but  it  was 
because  of  the  primary  advantages 
which  Manchester  afforded  that  funds 
from  outside  here  found  an  abiding 
place  and  helped  to  make  this  thriving 
city  what  she  is  today.  Manchester's 
past  record  of  great  achievements  is 
a  guaranty  of  her  future.  What  she 
is  now,  what  she  has  done,  will  be 
duplicated  and  multiplied  many  times 
over  by  the  Manchester  of  the  years 
which  are  to  follow. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FHIE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


There  is  no  corporation,  or  business 
institution,  in  which  the  Queen  City 
may  more  justly  take  pride — none, 
indeed,  more  creditable,  in  its  wonder- 
fully successful  career,  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  than  that  whose 
name  is  inscribed  above. 

The  New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  first  stock  company  of 
the  kind  established  in  the  State,  was 
organized  in  January,  1878,  under  an 
act  of  incorporation  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  but  originating  in  the 
sanguine,  sagacious  and  farseeing 
mind  of  the  late  John  C.  French,  first 
secretary  and  long  active  manager  of 
the  corporation,  whose  confidence 
in  the  success  of  the  enterprise  found 
ample  justification  in  accomplished 
results  long  before  his  departure  from 
the  scenes  of  earthly  labor.  The  in- 
corporators were  Ezekiel  A.  Straw, 
James  A.  Weston,  Samuel  N.  Bell, 
Albert  H.  Daniels,  Samuel  Upton, 
George  B.  Chandler,  Clinton  W. 
Stanley,  David  Gillis,  John  S.  Harvey, 


Woodbury  F.  Prescott,  William  D. 
Knapp,  Moses  R.  Emerson  and  John 
F.  Chase.  The  original  capital  stock 
was  $100,000.  Ezekiel  A.  Straw  was 
the  first  president,  continuing  in 
office  until  his  death;  John  C.  French, 
secretary,  and  George  B.  Chandler, 
treasurer.  The  first  policy  written, 
April  6,  1870,  was  on  the  residence  of 
James  A.  Weston,  who  succeeded 
Governor  Straw  in  the  presidency, 
continuing,  also,  until  death.  During 
the  first  year  premiums  to  the  amount 
of  $40,125  were  written,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  constant  increase 
in  the  business  of  the  company,  so 
that  its  success  has  been,  indeed,  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  fire  insur- 
ance in  this  country. 

After  the  first  year  it  was  deter- 
mined to  seek  business  outside  the 
State,  and  for  many  years  past  its 
field  has  covered  the  entire  country 
and  extended  beyond  its  borders. 

When  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
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of  the  corporation  was  celebrated,  in- 
January,  1895,  the  capital  stock  had 
been  increased  to  $800,000,  and  the 
total  assets  amounted  to  $2,260,000, 
itnd  a  substantial  building,  on  Elm 
Street,  had  just  been  completed  as  a 
home  for  the  company,  56  x  100  feet 
in  dimensions,  and  three  stories  high, 
-and  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  was  then 
practicable,  rendered  necessary  for 
the  convenience  and  safety  of  the 
rapidly  growing  business. 


first  and  greatest  of  the  stock  fire  in- 
surance companies  of  the  State,  is  due, 
mainly,  to  the  high  character,  ability 
and  business  sagacity  of  the  men  by 
whom  it  was  organized,  and  has 
been  conducted.  The  people  reposed 
confidence  in  them,  in  full  measure, 
and  that  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed, as  results  have  proved.  Nor 
is  the  management  today  any  less 
capable,  trustworthy  and  efficient 
than  at  the  outset,  and  through  the 


New  Home  of  the  New  Hampehire  Fire  Insurance  GomfHiny 


Today  the  capital  stock  is  $1,350,- 
OOO;  while  the  total  assets  exceed 
$6,500,000,  and  the  company  is  housed 
in  the  most  elegant  and  substantial 
granite  and  steel  structure  to  be 
found  in  the  State,  completed  last 
year  on  Hanover  Street — a  model  of 
architectural  beauty  and  business 
<5onvenience — a  monument  to  success- 
ful enterprise  and  a  credit  and  or- 
nament to  the  city  in  which  it 
fitands. 

The  wonderful  success  of  this,  the 


intervening  years.  The  present  of- 
ficial roster  is  made  up  of  the  names 
of  men  among  the  foremost  in  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  circles  of  the  State, 
including:  Frank  W.  Sargeant,  presi- 
dent; Walter  M.  Parker,  vice-presi- 
dent; Nathan  P.  Hunt,  treasurer; 
Frank  E.  Martin,  Lewis  M.  Crockett, 
William  B.  Burpee,  secretaries;  Na- 
than P.  Hunt,  Walter  M.  Parker, 
Frank  P.  Carpenter,  Frank  W.  Sar- 
geant, Arthur  M.  Heard,  Finance 
Committee. 
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THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION  IN  MANCHESTER 


In  point  of  population  and  wealth 
the  county  of  HUlsborough  is  by  far 
the  largest  in  the  state,  and  the  city 
of  Manchester  makes  up  more  than 
one  half  of  the  county  in  these  re- 
spects. And  yet  this  prominence  has 
been  attained  in  comparatively  recent 
years.  From  the  establishment  of 
the  county,  in  1771,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  Amherst  was  the  county 
seat  and  the  important  town,  and 
there  the  legal  business  was  mainly 
transacted.  It  was  not  until  the 
development  of  the  immense  water 
power  aflforded  by  the  Amoskeag  Falls 
was  commenced  in  earnest,  and  the 
great  manufacturing  industries,  whose 
products  are  now  known  throughout 
the  world,  began  to  grow  up  in  conse- 
quence, that  Manchester  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  promising  field  for  the 
lawyer.  For  the  last  sixty  years  or 
more,  however,  since  the  place  became 
a  city,  find  has  also  shared  with 
Nashua  tj^e  advantages  of  the  county 
seat,  thejre  has  been  no  dearth  of 
lawyers  within  its  limits,  many  of 
whom  have  ranked  among  the  ablest 
and  most  successful  in  the  State,  and 
not  a  few  of  whom  have  held  promi- 
nent positions  in  pubUc  life. 

Among  the  most  noted  members  of 
the  legal  profession  in  Manchester 
in  the  earlier  days  of  its  professional 
history,  along  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  were  George  W. 
Morrison  -  and  Daniel  Clark — the 
former  a  prominent  Democrat  and 
the  latter  a.  leading  Republican. 
They  were  rivals  at  the  bar,  with  few 


equals  and  no  superiors  in  the  State, 
in  point  of  ability.  Mr.  Morrison 
served  with  distinction  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  31st 
and  33d  Congress,  1849-61  and 
1853-55;  while  Mr.  Clark  was  made 
a  United  States  senator  in  1857, 
continuing  till  1866,  when  he  re- 
signed to  accept  the  office  of  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  New  Hampshire,  which  he  held 
for  many  years.  Contemporaneous 
with  these,  and  their  peer  in  legal 
attainments,  if  not  in  forensic  ability, 
was  Samuel  D.  Bell,  who  became  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  in  1849,  serving  till 
1859,  when  he  was  made  chief  justice 
which  position  he  held  till  1864.  His 
son,  Samuel  N.  Bell,  was  also  a  lawyer 
of  ability,  and  was  a  Democratic 
congressman  in  1871-2.  Another  bril- 
liant Manchester  lawyer,  about  this 
time,  was  William  C.  Clarke,  a  native 
of  Atkinson,  and  a  brother  of  Col. 
John  B.  Clarke  of  the  Manchester 
Mirror^  who  was  attorney  general  of 
New  Hampshire  from  1863  till  1872, 
when  he  di^d  and  was  succeeded  in 
office  by  another  Manchester  lawyer, 
equally  brilliant — Lewis  W.  Clark, 
who  served  four  years,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  serving  upon 
that  bench  until  1898,  the  last  few 
months  as  chief  justice.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  associated  in  part- 
nership with  George  W.  Morrison, 
before  mentioned,  the  firm  name 
being  Morrison,  Stanley  &  Clark. 


Hon.  Henry  E.  Burnham,  prominent  in 'the  civic  and  professional  life  of  city  and  State  for 
a  generation  past,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  1901  till  1913,  was 
bom  in  Dmibarton^  November  8,  1844,  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1865;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Aprfl,  1868,  and  has  since  been  in  practice  in  the  Queen 
City,  except  duri^  the  time  of  his  Congressional  service.  He  has  been  active  in  politics,  as 
a  Republican,  as  well  as  conspicuous  in  his  professional  practice,  and  has  long  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  as  a  campaign  speaker  and  occasional  orator.  He  has  served  three  terms  in.  t^e 
State  legislature,  as  treasurer  of  Hillsborough  County  and  Judge  of  Probate,  as  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1889,  and  as  a  member  of  the  ballot  law  commission 
from  1892  to  1900.  He  has  been  prominent  in  Masonry  and  Odd  Fellowship,  and  a  Com- 
mander of  the  Amoskeag  Veterans.  An  extended  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Burnham  ap- 
peared in  the  Granite  Monthly  for  December,  1915. 
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Clinton  W.  Stanley,  the  other  member 
of  the  firm,  was  a  lawyer  of  solid 
attainments,  and  was  appointed  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
created  by  the  legislature  of  1874, 
and  when  the  Court  was  reorganized, 
in  1876,  became  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  continuing 
until  his  death — December  1,  1884. 
Still  another  Manchester  lawyer,  who 
held  a  position  as  associate  justice  on 
the  Supreme  Court  bench,  for  many- 
years — from  February .  1874,  until 
his  retirement  by  limitation  of  age — 
was  Isaac  W.  Smith. 

Among  other  lawyers  of  greater  or 
less  eminence,  now  deceased,  who 
practiced  in  Manchester  at  one  time 
or  another,  were  Herman  Foster,  at 
one  time  president  of  the  state  senate, 
Lucien  B.  Clough,  sometime  judge 
of  probate,  Joseph  B.  Clark,  William 
Little    (Historian   of  Warren  and 


Weare),  Charles  H.  Bartlett,  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  for  many  years 
clerk  of  the  United  States  District 
Court;  Joseph  W.  Fellows,  Elijah  M. 
Topliff,  Denis  F.  O'Connor  and  John 
P.  Bartlett.  Two  other  lawyers,  of 
brilliant  attainments,  for  a  time 
located  here,  were  Samuel  H.  and 
Benjamin  F.  Ayer. 

Especially  notable  on  account  of 
his  long  experience  at  the  bar — unprec- 
edented in  the  State  in  point  of  fact — 
was  the  career  of  David  Cross,  famil- 
iarly known  as  Judge  Cross,  from 
service  as  judge  of  probate,  who  was 
in  active  practice  here  for  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  having  asso- 
ciated familiarly  with  three  genera- 
tions of  lawyers,  and  who,  when  he 
died,  in  1914,  was  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Another  Manchester  lawyer,  still 
living,  who  served  twelve  years,  from 


Hon.  Albert  O.  Brown,  long  a  leading  Manchester  lawyer — ^member  of  the  notable  firm 
of  Bumham,  Brown,  Warren  &  Jones— for  the  last  five  years  chairman  of  the  N.  H.  Tax  Com- 
mission, President  of  the  Amoskeag  Savings  Bank  of  Manchester  from  1905  till  1912,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  same  since  that  date,  naturally  holds  a  position  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  cit^  and  State.  Bom  in  Northwood,  July  18,  1853. 
son  of  Charles  O.  and  Sarah  E.  (Langmaid)  Brown,  he  was  educated  at  Coe's  Aoeulemy  ana 
Dartmouth  College,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1878.  For  a  time  after  graduation  he 
engaged  in  teaching  but  finally  took  up  the  stud^  of  law,  pursuing  the  same  under  the  tutelaf^ 
of  Judge  Bumham,  and  at  the  Boston  University  Law  School,  graduating  from  the  latter  m 
1884,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  year  and  inmiediatdy  entering  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  which  it  may  safely  be  said  he  attained  the  highest  rank.  For  a  more  de- 
tailed sketch  of  Mr.  Brown's  career  see  the  Granfte  Monthly  for  May,  1912. 
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1901  to  1913,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  is  Henry  E.  Burnham,  a 
native  of  Dunbarton,  who  has  spent 
his  entire  professional  life  here.  James 
F.  Briggs,  who  practiced  for  a  time  in 
Hillsborough,  also  had  an  extended 
career  at  the  bar  in  Manchester.  He 
served  many  years  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  three  terms  in  Congress, 
which  was  as  long  as  any  New  Hamp- 
shire man  had  ever  served  in  that 
capacity  until  the  election  of  Cyrus 
A.  SuUoway,  also  a  Manchester  law- 
yer of  previous  service  in  the  legisla- 
ture, who  is  now  serving  his  tenth 
term  as  member  of  Congress  from  the 
First  New  Hampshire  District. 

Finally,  it  should  be  said  that  four 
men,  now  holding  positions  of  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  still  residing  in 
the  city,  were  previously  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  Manchester,  viz: 
George  H.  Bingham,  for  some  time 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state,  now  a  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  judge;  Robert  J.  Peaslee, 
for  several  years  associate  justice  of 
the  Superior  Court,  and  later  pro- 
moted to  the  Supreme  Bench,  James 
P.  Tuttle,  who  succeeded  E.  G.  East- 
man of  Exeter,  as  attorney  general  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  few  years  since, 
and  Oliver  W.  Branch,  now  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Following  are  personal  sketches  of 
some  of  the  lawyers  of  Manchester 
now  in  active  practice: 


HON.  OLIVER  E.  BRANCH 
The  men  who  filled  the  office  of 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Hampshire,  under  the 
two  administrations  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land as  President,  both  ranked  among 
the  ablest  members  of  the  bar  in  the 
State.  John  S.  H.  Frink  of  Green- 
land, the  first  of  these  incumbents, 
had  no  superior  as  a  lawyer  among 
his  contemporaries,  and  Oliver  E. 
Branch,  who  was  named  for  the  posi- 
tion during  Mr.  Cleveland's  second 
term — ^following  the  incumbency  of 


James  W.  Remick  of  Littleton,  was  a 
worthy  successor  of  Mr,  Frink. 

Oliver  Ernesto  Branch  was 
born  in  Madison,  O.,  July  19,  1847, 
son  of  William  Witter  and  Lucy  J. 
(Bartram)  Branch.  His  father  was 
the  son  of  William  Branch,  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier  who  entered  the 
service  in  1776  and  fought  through 
to  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  en- 
during, with  others,  the  sufferings  of 
the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 
He  was  one  of  the  guards  at  the  trial 
of  Major  Andre,  and  aided  in  re- 
moving his  body  from  the  gallows 
after  execution.  He  was  of  the  fourth 
generation  from  John  Branch  who 
settled  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  in  1638, 
having  sailed  from  England  with  his 
father,  Peter,  who  died  on  the  voyage. 

This  William  Witter  Branch,  father 
of  Oliver  E.,  was  a  native  of  Aurelius, 
N.  Y.,  who  removed  to  Madison, 
0.,  in  early  manhood.  Having  aban- 
doned his  early  occupation  as  a  car- 
riage-maker, and  taken  up  the  study 
of  law,  he  entered  the  legal  profession, 
and  in  1845  was  made  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Lake 
County,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  citizens  of  that  section, 
taking  a  strong  interest  in  the  material 
development  of  the  county,  through 
the  extension  of  transportation  fa- 
ciUties  and  otherwise.  He  secured 
the  charter  for  the  Cleveland,  Plains- 
ville  &  Ashtabula  Railroad,  and  made 
the  start  from  which  originated  the 
present  great  Lake  shore  system. 

Oliver  E.  attended  the  pubUc 
schools  of  his  native  town,  Madison 
Seminary,  and  Whitestown  Seminary, 
at  Whitesborough,  N.  Y.,  and  en- 
tered Hamilton  College  in  Septem- 
ber, 1869,  graduating  in  June,  1873. 
Following  graduation  he  was  for  two 
years  principal  of  Forestville  Free 
Academy  and  Union  School,  at 
Forestville,  N.  Y.  He  entered  the 
Columbia  College  Law  School  in  the 
fall  of  1875,  graduating  in  May,  1877, 
meanwhile  serving  as  instructor  in 
Latin  and  History  in  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  and  Collegiate  Institute. 
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He  then  engaged  in  practice  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother,  John  L., 
in  New  York,  in  whose  office  he  had 
also  studied.  Here  he  continued  un- 
til 1883,  when  he  removed  to  the 
town  of  Weare,  in  this  state,  and  en- 
gaged in  literary  work. 

In  1887  he  was  chosen  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  legislature  from 
Weare,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  remarkable  ses- 
sion, particularly  in  the  debate  upon 
the  famous  ''Hazen  Bill,"  the  contest 
over  which  protracted  the  session 
to  an  imprecedented  length.  Re- 
elected for  the  se8si(Mi  of  1889,  his 
ability  found  recognition  in  his  nom- 
ination by  the  Democratic  members 
as  their  candidate  for  speaker,  the 
nomination  carrying  with  it  the 
minority  leadership  on  the  floor. 
Diuing  both  sessions  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
upon  whose  work  his  judgment  and 
influence  left  no  small  impress. 

He  entered  actively  into  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Manchester,  in 
1889,  where  he  has  since  continued, 
removing  there  from  Weare  in  1894. 
He  soon  gained  an  extensive  clientage, 
but  has  been  mainly  devoted  to 
corporation  law,  and  has  been,  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  counsel 
for  the  Boston  &  Maine  RiEtilroad  in 
all  important  litigation,  including  the 
protracted  contest  between  the  Boston 
&  Maine  and  the  Concord  &  Montreal 
roads,  prior  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  systems.  He  was  leading 
counsel  for  the  Manchester  &  Law- 
rence road  in  the  suit  brought  to 
recover  claims  of  the  State  amounting 
to  $650,000.  It  should  be  stated,  also, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  famous 
case,  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  by  quo  warranto  proceedings, 
instituted  by  Harry  Bingham  et  als., 
against  S.  S.  Jewett,  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  control 
of  the  Legislature.  He  was  appointed 
U.  S.  District  Attorney  by  President 
Cleveland,  March  15,  1894,  serving 
four  years  with  efficiency  and  distinc- 
tion. 


While  a  resident  of  Weare,  Mr. 
Branch  served  for  nine  years  as 
Moderator  for  that  town;  but  since 
residing  in  Manchester  has  held  no 
elective  office  his  party  being  strongly 
in  the  minority.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  the  Delta 
Upsilon  of  Hamilton  College,  and  has 
long  been  prominent  in  the  New 
England  Association  of  Hamilton 
College  Alumni.  A  Democrat,  polit- 
ically, he  took  an  active  part  in  cam- 

Eaign  work  for  many  years,  being 
eard  effectively  upon  the  stump  in 
this  and  other  states.  In  1892  he 
was  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Democratic  State  Convention,  and 
it  was  in  recognition  of  his  efficient 
service  in  that  campaign,  as  well  as 
his  eminent  legal  qualifications,  that 
he  received  his  appointment  as  Dis- 
trict Attorney  at  President  Cleve- 
land's hands. 

Mr.  Branch  is  a  close  student  of 
history  as  well  as  law.  He  is  an 
earnest  and  forceful  speaker,  and  bis 
addresses  are  not  only  the  product 
of  thought,  but  they  never  fail  to 
stimulate  thought  in  the  minds  of 
his  hearers.  They  are  distinguished 
for  their  logical  statement  and  lucid 
English,  and  may  well  be  regarded 
as  classical  in  their  clearness  and 
strength.  To  him  was  assigned  the 
task,  or  rather  accorded  the  dis- 
tinguished honor,  of  delivering  the 
oration  at  the  dedication,  by  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  of  the  statue  of 
Gen.  Franklin  Pierce,  fpiui^eenth 
President  of  the  United  States,  No- 
vember 25,  1914.  Those  who  were 
so  favored  as  to  hear  that  oration,  or 
who  have  read  it  as  it  appeared  in 
printed  form,  are  aware  that  no  mis- 
take was  made  in  the  selection.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  forensic  masterpiece, 
evincing  careful  study,  deep  thought, 
clear  analysis,  and  just  judgment, 
clothed  in  the  choicest  diction,  and 
leaving  an  impression,  no  less  credit- 
able to  the  orator  than  to  his  subject. 

Mr.  Branch  was  united  in  mamage, 
October  17,  1878,  at  Weare,  with 
Sarah  M.,  daughter  of  John  W.  and 
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Hannah  (Dow)  Chase,  of  that  town, 
who  died  Oct.  6,  1906,  leaving  four 
children — Oliver  Winslow,  Dorothy 
Witter,  Frederick  William  and  Ran- 
dolph Wellington. 


FREDERICK  W.  BRANCH 
Frederick  W.  Branch  was  born  in 
North  Weare,  N.  H.,  September  18, 
1886,  the  son  of  OUver  E.  and  Sarah 
C.  (Chase)  Branch.  He  attended  the 
Ash  Street  Grammar  School  and  grad- 
uated from  the   Manchester  High 


Frederick  W.  Branch 

School.  After  graduating  from  high 
school  Mr.  Branch  entered  Hamilton 
College  and,  from  there.  Harvard, 
where  he  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1910  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  After 
two  years  at  Harvard  Law  School  he 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
He  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  in 
Manchester,  August  1,  1913.  At 
present  Mr.  Branch  is  junior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Branch  and  Branch. 

Mr.  Branch  is  a  member  of  the 
Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity,  his  college 
*'frat."  His  political  affiliations  are 
with  the  Democratic  party.  Mr. 


Branch  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
young  men  in  Manchester,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  membership  in  many 
of  the  leading  clubs  of  the  city.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  Intervale 
Country  Chib,  the  Calumet,  the 
Derryfield,  and  the  Cygnet  Boat 
Club.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Harvard  Club.  His  favorite 
recreations  are  golf  and  tennis  playing. 


HON.  OLIVER  W.  BRANCH 

One  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  bar,  who  achieved 
distinction  early  in  life,  is  Oliver 
Winslow  Branch,  associate  justice  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Superior  Court. 
Judge  Branch  is  the  oldest  son  of 
Oliver  Ernesto  and  Sarah  (Chase) 
Branch.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  October  4,  1879,  and  his  early 
education  was  received  in  the  village 
of  North  Weare.  He  entered  Man- 
chester high  school  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  graduating  in  1896.  In 
1897  he  graduated  from  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  from 
Harvard  College  in  1901  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  cum  laude.  He 
received  the  A.M.  degree  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  University  Law  School  in 
1904.  He  passed  the  bar  examina- 
tions that  year  and  in  September 
1904  began  practice  with  his  father. 

During  the  nine  years  while  he 
practiced  in  his  father's  office  he  had 
a  wide  variety  of  experience  which 
took  him  into  the  United  States 
courts  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  and  gave  him  opportu- 
nities to  try  many  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  state.  His 
appointment  in  November  1913  by 
Governor  Samuel  D.  Felker  to  the 
Superior  Court  bench,  when  he  was 
but  thirty-four  years  of  age,  was  a 
most  popular  one  with  the  members 
of  the  New  Hampshire  bar,  and  his 
work  as  a  presiding  justice  has  proven 
the  wisdom  of  the  governor's  selection. 

Judge  Branch  married  Isabel  Dow 
Hogle  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November 
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27, 1910,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Janev  Montgomery,  born  April  11, 
1913  and  Oliver  Winslow,  Jr.,  born 
August  2,  1914.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  FrauJdin  Street  Congregational 
Church  and  that  he  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  social  welfare  of  the 
young  men  of  his  city  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  President 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. Judge  Branch  is  a  believer 
in  "Ufe  in  the  open"  and  his  favorite 
pastimes  are  golf  and  gardening.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Intervale  Country 
Club  and  of  the  Cygnet  Boat  Club. 


HON.  CYRUS  H.  LITTLE 
A  fine  lawyer,  an  accomplished 
orator,  and  a  distinguished  public 
servant,  Cyrus  H.  Little  ranks  among 
the  best  known  members  of  the  bar 
in  Manchester. 

He  is  a  native  of  the  town  of  Sut- 
ton, born  August  14,  1869,  the  son  of 
Lieut.  Hiram  K.  and  Susan  Harvey 
(Woodward)  Little.  His  father  was 
a  gallant  officer  of  the  Eleventh  N.  H. 
Volunteers,  in  the  Civil  War,  who 
died  from  wounds  received  at  Peters- 
burg, July  4,  1864.  He  is  a  descend- 
ant in  the  ninth  generation  from  that 
George  Little  who  settled  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  in  1640;  and  is  a  great  grand- 
son of  Bond  Little,  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  French  and  Indian 
and  the  Revolutionary  wars;  while 
on  his  mother's  side,  he  is  a  descend- 
ant of  the  noted  Harvey  family, 
of  which  Congressman  Jonathan  and 
Governor  Matthew  Harvey  were 
members. 

Mr.  Little  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  New  Hampton  Lit- 
erary Institution  and  Bates  College, 
graduating  A.B.,  from  the  latter,  in 
1884.  After  graduation  he  was  for  a 
few  years  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits;  but,  developing  a  taste  for 
public  affairs  and  greater  intellectual 
activity,  he  determined  to  enter  the 
legal  profession,  and,  to  that  end, 
took  up  the  study  of  law  with  the 
late  Hon.  James  F.  Briggs  and  Hon. 


Oliver  E.  Branch,  and  also  pursued 
a  three  years'  course  in  the  Boston 
University  Law  School,  graduating 
LL.B.  and  winning  high  rank  in  his 
class  as  a  student.  Upon  admission 
to  the  bar  he  commenced  practice 
in  Manchester,  applying  himself  con- 
scientiously to  the  work  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  by  industry,  application 
and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
clients,  winning  a  large  measure  of 
success. 

A  Republican,  by  birth  and  convic- 
tion, his  abilities  soon  commanded 
recognition  by  his  party.  In  1896 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature from  Ward  Three,  Manchester, 
and  during  the  following  session 
served  efficiently  upon  the  Judiciary 
and  Journal  of  the  House  Committees. 
Reelected  for  the  next  term,  he  held 
membership  on  the  Judiciary,  Na- 
tional Affairs  and  Rules  Committees, 
and  took  high  rank  in  leadership  and 
debate  on  the  floor;  while  during  the 
session  of  1901,  having  been  again 
returned,  he  received  the  solid  sup- 
port of  his  party  for  the  speakership^ 
and  distinguished  himself  in  that  hon- 
orable yet  difficult  position,  for  the 
readiness  and  accuracy  of  his  rulings, 
and  his  unfailing  fairness  and  court- 
esy. 

He  was  a  delegate  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1902,  and 
served  efficiently,  in  committee,  on 
the  floor,  and  in  the  chair,  presiding 
over  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

When  the  local  option  law  was 
enacted  by  the  Legislature,  in  1893, 
and  a  board  of  license  commissioners 
was  established  under  its  provisions, 
with  plenary  powers  to  insure  en- 
forcement, it  was  generally  conceded 
that  the  success  of  the  law  would 
depend,  almost  wholly,  upon  the 
character  of  the  commission,  and  the 
selection  made  by  Governor  Bachel- 
der,  of  Mr.  Little  as  chairman,  with 
Henry  W.  Keyes  of  Haverhill  and 
John  Kivel  of  Dover  as  his  associates, 
gave  the  highest  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. Public  confidence  in  these  men 
was  proven  well  placed  by  the  course 
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of  the  commission  throughout;  and 
the  ten  years'  service  of  Mr.  Little 
in  the  chairmanship  greatly  enhanced 
his  reputation  as  a  high-minded  and 
conscientious  public  servant. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  li- 
cense]^l>oard,  through  its  abolition 


in  1913,  Mr.  Little  has  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Manchester.  He  has  always  been 
deeply  interested  in  educational  af- 
fairs, and  served  four  years  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board  while  a 
resident  of  Sutton.  He  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  New  Hampton  Lit- 
erary Institution  since  1908,  and 
was  for  several  years  president  of  its 


board  of  corporators.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Cheney  Club, 
an  organization  composed  of  the 
graduates  of  Bates  College  residing 
in  New  Hampshire.  He  is  a  grace- 
ful and  effective  speaker,  both  on  the 
stump  and  on  general  occasions,  and 


his  services  on  Memorial  Day,  par- 
ticularly, are  widely  sought. 

Mr.  Little  is  a  Congregationalist; 
a  Mason  and  Knight  Templar;  mem- 
ber of  the  Pons  of  the  American 
Revolution;  Massachusetts  Com- 
mandery,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion;  the  New  Hampshire  Bar 
Association  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 


HON.  CYRUS  H.  LITTLE 
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TAGGART,   BURROUGHS,  WY- 
MAN  &  McLANE 


Hon.  David  A.  Taggart 
To  achieve  real  and  true  success, 
in  the  practice  of  law,  one  must  pos- 
sess numberless  attributes  of  char- 
acter such  as  perseverance,  sound 
judgment,  honesty,  ability,  fearless- 
ness, tact  and  a  high  degree  of  democ- 
racy; and  even  a  casual  acquaintance 
would  convince  a  close  observer  that 
these  high  traits  were  included  in  the 
make-lip  of  David  Arthur  Taggart, 
a  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Tag- 
gart, Burroughs,  Wyman  &  McLane. 
Mr.  Taggart  has  gained  wide  recog- 
nition as  a  successful  lawyer  and  he 
has  always  served  the  best  interests 
of  the  Republican  party  with  such 
imswerving  loyalty  that  he  has  made 
for  himself  a  Ugh  place  in  its  ranks. 

Mr.  Taggart  is  a  descendant  of  the 
early  Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  Lon- 
donderry. His  grandfather  was  Hugh 
Taggart  of  Hooksett  and  his  father, 
the  late  David  Morrill  Taggart  of 
Goffstown,  well  known  at  one  time  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  horse 
breeders  in  New  England.  Mr.  Tag- 
gart was  born  in  Goffstown,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1858.  He  attended  the 
schools  of  Goffstown  and  graduated 
from  Manchester  High  School  with 
the  class  of  1874,  afterwards  enter- 
ing Harvard,  from  which  university 
he  graduated  with  honors  in  1878. 
He  studied  law  with  the  late  Judge 
David  Cross,  and,  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  formed  a  part- 
nership with  him,  which  continued 
until  1885. 

In  1883  Mr.  Taggart  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  as  a  Republican 
member  from  Goffstown,  and  served 
with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  revision  of  laws,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
elections.  In  November,  1888,  he 
was  elected  a  state  senator  from  the 
Amherst  district,  and  although  the 
youngest  member  of  that  honorable 
body  was  chosen  as  its  president, 
which  position  he  filled  with  rare 


dignity  and  honor.  By  virtue  of  this 
office  he  later  assumed  the  office  of 
governor  during  the  illness  of  Gover- 
nor Goodell,  and  in  the  fall  of  1890 
received  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Congress  in  the  first  district. 

Mr.  Taggart  was  married  on  No- 
vember 11,  1884,  to  .  Mary  Elbra, 
daughter  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Story,  and  two 
daughters  were  born  to  them. 

Mr.  Taggart  has  always  been  a 
close  student  of  affairs  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  art  and  literature  has  been 
broadened  through  the  opportunity 
to  travel  in  many  foreign  lands. 
He  has  achieved  a  fine  reputation  as 
a  forceful,  yet  graceful  public  speaker, 
and  his  appearances  as  an  orator  or 
political  speaker  have  been  uniformly 
successful.  The  City  of  Manchester 
and  the  State  owe  much  to  the  un- 
tiring loyalty  and  devotion  of  D. 
Arthur  Taggart. 


Hon.  Sherman  E.  Bitrroughs 

Distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  active 
in  all  branches  of  state  progress  and 
well  known  as  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Republican  party,  Sherman  E. 
Burroughs  of  Manchester  has  already 
achieved  a  distinguished  career.  As 
a  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Taggart,  Burroughs,  Wyman  &  Mc- 
Iiane  he  is  an  active  practitioner  and 
be  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Queen  City. 

He  was  bom  in  Dunbarton,  on 
February  6,  1870,  the  son  of  John  H. 
and  Helen  M.  (Baker)  Burroughs. 
He  attended  the  district  schools  of 
Dunbarton  and  Bow,  graduating  with 
honors  from  the  Concord  High  School 
in  1890.  Eligible  to  enter  West 
Point,  he  waived  his  opportunity  and 
matriculated  at  Dartmouth,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1894,  having  won  many  honors  during 
the  four  years. 

He  immediately  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Sargent  &  Hollis 
at  Concord,  going  to  Washington  in 
December  of  the  same  year  as  secre- 
tary to  his  kinsman,  Congressman 
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Henry  M.  Baker.  He  continued  the 
study  of  law  at  the  Capital,  grad- 
uating LL.B.  from  Columbia  Uni- 
verrity  and  receiving  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Laws  in  1897.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bar  in  1896  and  the 
Nev  Hampshire  bar  in  1897.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  Man- 
chester, continuing  by  himself  until 
July  1,  1901,  when  he  became  a 
partner  of  Hon.  David  A.  Taggart, 
Hon.  James  P.  Tuttle  and  Mr.  Louis 
E.  Wyman. 

He  has  been  very  prominent  in  the 
Republican  Party,  and  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  charity  work  in 
this  State  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Grace  Episco- 

?al  Church  and  is  active  in  city 
M.  C.  A.  work.  He  belongs  to  the 
Derryfield  and  Tippecanoe  clubs  and 
is  a  Mason. 

On  April  21,  1898,  he  married 
Helen  S.  Philips,  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria County,  Va.,  and  they  have 
four  sons. 


LouU  E.  Wyman 

Louis  E.  Wyman  was  born  August 
2,  1878,  in  Lynn,  Mass.  His  parents 
were  Louis  A.  and  Edith  E.  (Mer- 
riam)  Wyman.    He  was  educated  in 


the  Lynn  public  schools,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Lynn  Classical  High 
School  in  1896.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  with  the  claee  of  1900,  and 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1902. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts bar  in  February,  1902.  After 
spending  the  summer  of  1902  in 
Eiurope  he  began  to  practice  in  Boston, 
but  came  to  Manchester  in  December, 
1902,  to  become  associated  with  David 
A.  Taggart,  James  P.  Tuttle  and 
Sherman  E.  Burroughs.  After  Mr. 
Tuttle  was  appointed  attorney-gen- 
eral, the  firm  was  continued  as  Tag- 
gart, Burroughs  &  Wyman.  A  year 
later,  John  R.  McLane,  son  of  Ex- 
Governor  McLane,  was  taken  into  the 
firm,  which  has  since  been  engaged  in 
general  practice  imder  the  name  of 
Taggart,  Burroughs,  Wyman  &  Mc- 
Lane. June  1,  1904,  Mr.  Wyman 
married  Alice  S.  Crosby,  daughter  of 
Uberto  C.  Crosby,  then  president  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  Eliot  U.  Wyman  was 
born  March  26,  1905.  Esther  M. 
Wyman  was  born  December  19, 1907. 

Mr.  Wyman  is  a  Republican  in 
politics,  was  elected  representative 
and  served  in  the  legislature  of  1909. 
In  that  session  he  was  a  member  of 
the  judiciary  committee,  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  matters  relating  to 
taxation  and  in  other  legislation. 

He  belongs  to  the  Derryfield,  Calu- 
met and  Intervale  Country  clubs. 


John  Roy  McLanb 
John  Roy  McLane,  a  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Taggart,  Burroughs, 
Wyman  and  McLane  was  born  in  Mil- 
ford,  N.  H.,  on  January  7, 1886,  the  son 
of  John  McLane,  at  one  time  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Ellen  (Tuck) 
McLane. 

His  early  education  was  received 
in  the  public  schools  of  Milford,  and 
in  1900  he  entered  St.  Paul's  School 
at  Concord,  leaving  there  three  years 
later  to  enter  Dartmouth  College  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1907.    He  studied  two  years  at  Ox- 
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ford  University,  England,  receiving 
his  degree  there  in  1909,  after  which 
he  returned  to  this  country  and 
studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
graduating  in  1912. 

He  immediately  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Manchester,  being  associa- 
ted with  the  firm  of  which  he  is  now 
a  member.  Mr.  McLane  is  a  Pro- 
gressive, and  has  been  secretary  of  the 


John  R.  McLane 


Progressive  state  committee.  He  is 
a  Masoh  and  a  member  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church. 

On  June  12,  1915,  he  married  Elis- 
abeth Bancroft,  at  Hebron,  N.  H.,  and 
they  have  one  son,  John  Roy  McLane, 
Jr.  Although  busily  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law,  Mr.  McLane  still 
finds  occasional  opportunity  to  in- 
dulge in  his  favorite  recreation,  tennis. 


JONES,   WARREN,   WILSON  & 
MANNING 


Hon.  Edwin  F.  Jones 
Few  New  Hampshire  lawyers  have 
achieved  greater  distinction  than  Ed- 
win Frank  Jones,  senior  member  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  busiest  law  firms 
in  New  Hampshire — ^Jones,  Warren, 
Wilson  &  Manning — occupying  an  ex- 
tensive suite  of  offices  on  the  tenth 


floor  of  the  Amoskeag  Building  in 
Manchester.  For  over  three  decades 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  al- 
though the  pressure  of  business  has 
been  great  during  all  this  period, 
yet  he  has  found  opportunity  to  give 
much  of  his  knowledge  and  time  to 
aflFairs  of  the  city  and  State.  This 
in  itself  indicates  a  man  of  unusual 
intellectuality,  for  few  gain  the  high- 
est success  in  their  chosen  profession 
without  devoting  their  entire  time 
to  it  alone. 

Edwin  Frank  Jones  was  born  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  April  19,  1859, 
the  son  of  Edwin  R.  and  Mary  A. 
(Farnham)  Jones.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  in  the  schools  of 
Manchester  and  at  Dartmouth  Col-  v 
lege  from  which  institution  he  grad- 
uated in  1880  with  high  honors.  He 
studied  law  with  Judge  David  Cross, 
at  Manchester,  and  on  August  28, 
1883,  was  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  New  Hampshire  bar.  He  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  late  Wil- 
liam J.  Copeland  as  a  partner  and 
following  the  latter's  death  in  1886, 
practiced  alone  for  sixteen  years. 
Since  1902  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  firm  of  which  he  is  now  senior 
partner.  For  a  long  period  of  time 
Mr.  Jones  has  numbered  among  his 
clients  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing 
Company  and  the  Manchester  Trac- 
tion Light  &  Power  Company,  two  of 
the  best  known  corporations  in  the 
state.  In  1908  Mr.  Jones  was  pres- 
ident of  the  New  Hampshire  Bar 
Association. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Jones  in  public 
and  political  life  has  been  fully  as 
brilliant  as  that  of  his  professional 
life.  In  1881  he  was  assistant  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
here  he  was  so  proficient  as  to  be 
elected  clerk  for  the  sessions  of  1883 
and  1885.  In  1900  he  was  president 
of  the  Republican  State  Convention 
and  in  1908  was  a  delegate-at-large 
from  this  State  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Chicago. 
In  1902  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
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vention  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
the  State  serving  on  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Future  Mode  of 
Amending  the  Constitution  and  other 
Amendments  and  presiding  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole.  In  1912 
be  was  president  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  having  been  chosen  unan* 
imously  and  without  the  least  show 
of  opposition,  which  was  a  high 
tribute  to  the  ability,  merit  and  fit- 
ness of  the  man. 

His  native  city  has  honored  Mr. 
Jones  in  more  ways  than  one.  But 
a  short  time  after  his  graduation 
from  Dartmouth  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  Board  of 
Education,  and  in  January,  1887,  he 
was  chosen  city  solicitor,  to  which 
office  he  was  repeatedly  reflected 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  For 
years  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  Pine 
Grove  Cemetery,  for  six  years  was 
trustee  of  the  public  library  and  from 
1887  to  1895  he  was  treasurer  of  Hills- 
borough County.  In  1915  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  State  Library. 

On  December  21,  1887,  Mr.  Jones 
married  Nora  F.  Kennard  of  Man- 
chester, daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Joseph  F.  Kennard.  Their  only 
child,  Rebecca,  died  on  October  26, 
1902. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  prominent  Mason. 
He  is  a  member  of  Washington  Lodge, 
Mt.  Horeb  Chapter,  Adoniram  Coun- 
cil and  Trinity  Commandery,  K.  T., 
of  Manchester.  In  1891  he  was  mas- 
ter of  his  lodge,  in  1896  was  appointed 
district  deputy  grand  master  of  the 
grand  lodge  and  in  1910  became  grand 
master  of  the  grand  lodge.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  bodies 
of  the  thirty-second  degree,  and  of 
the  Shrine. 

To  one  who  reads  the  above  the 
strength  of  character  of  the  man  is  at 
once  apparent.  He  is  possessed  of 
all  the  attributes  which  go  to  make 
up  a  successful  lawyer  and  close  stu- 
dent of  affairs.  Courteous  and  kind, 
he  is  yet  resourceful  and  untiring, 
knowing  nothing  of  defeat,  pressing 
on  always  to  higher  and  better  things. 


His  opportunity  for  extensive  travel 
at  home  and  abroad  have  given  him 
a  keen  insight  into  men  and  the  world 
of  affairs,  of  which  he  has  been  quick 
to  take  advantage  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  worthy  career. 


Hon.  Gkorob  H.  Warrxn 

George  H.  Warren  is  one  of  the 
most  substantial  members  of  the 
Manchester  legal  profession.  He  has 
been  successful  as  a  practitioner 
because  of  his  inherent  ability  and 
determination  to  achieve  a  full  meas- 
ure of  success  in  everything  which 
he  undertook.  Well  versed  in  all 
branches  of  his  profession  and  a  hard, 
yet  fair  fighter,  he  has  gained  the 
respect  of  all  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  him. 

Mr.  Warren  was  bom  in  Shirley, 
Mass.,  on  October  15,  1860,  the  son 
of  N.  L.  and  Mary  B.  Warren.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  the 
district  schools,  and  he  prepared  for 
college  at'  Lawrence  Academy  in 
Groton,  Mass.  He  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1886  and 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  Manchester  since  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889. 

Mr.  Warren  is  at  present  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  reliable  firm 
of  Jones,  Warren,  Wilson  &  Manning, 
which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  firm  of 
Burnham,  Brown  and  Warren,  the 
first  law  firm  with  which  he  became 
identified  in  1890. 

Prominent  in  Republican  circles 
of  the  State,  Mr.  Warren  has  held 
several  responsible  positions,  and  is 
at  present  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Public  Institutions,  which 
office  he  has  held  since  July^  1915. 
For  six  years  he  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Industrial  School,  and  in  1912  he  sat 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
of  which  another  member  of  the  firm, 
Edwin  C.  Jones,  was  president. 

Mr.  Warren  was  married  on  No- 
vember 19,  1891,  to  Mary  H.  Palmer 
of  Groton,  Mass.,  and  to  them  five 
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children  have  been  born,  Helen  E., 
Louise,  Mary  B.,  Robert  P.,  and 
Elizabeth  H.  Mr.  Warren  attends 
the  Unitarian  Church,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Derryfield  and  Country 
clubs  of  Manchester. 


Allan  M.  Wilson 
Allan  M.  Wilson,  of  the  firm  of 
Jones,  Warren,  Wilson  &  Manning, 


Allan  M.  Wikon 


has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  Manchester  legal  profession  since 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire bar  in  1897. 

Born  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1873,  he  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  High  School,  graduating 
with  the  class  of  1888.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Arcadia  College,  in  1893, 
and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Burnham,  Brown  &  Warren, 
in  Manchester,  shortly  afterwards. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1912 
and,  for  the  past  nine  years,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Manchester  School 
committee.  He  is  a  RepubUcan  knd 
fraternsJly  is  well  known  as  a  Mason, 


Knight  Templar,  member  of  the 
Shrine  and  Consistory.  He  belongs 
to  the  Derryfield  and  Intervale  Coim- 
try  clubs  of  Manchester,  and  the 
Canadian  Club  of  Boston,  Mass. 

In  1901  he  was  married  to  Kath-v 
erine  F.  Rowe  of  Yarmouth,  N.  S., 
and  to  them  one  child,  Arthur  R., 
was  born  in  1902.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Man- 
chester, and  his  favorite  recreation  is 
tennis. 


Robert  L.  Manning 
Robert  L.  Manning,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Jones,  Warren,  Wilson  & 
Manning,  is  well  known  in  Manches- 
ter and  through  the  State  as  a  suc- 
cessful attorney,  his  work  before  the 
supreme  court  having  brought  him 
into  considerable  prominence. 

He  was  born  in  Annapolis,  Md., 
on  January  20,  1872,  the  son  of 
Charles  H.  and  Fanny  B.  Manning. 
His  early  education  was  received  in 
Annapolis  and  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
but  he  is  a  graduate  of  Manchester 
High  School,  afterwards  being  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  and 
Harvard  Law  School.  .  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  at  Man- 


Robert  L.  Manning 

Chester  in  1898  and  has  been  in  that 
city  ever  since. 
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He  has  been  ward  clerk  and  mod- 
erator, and  in  1907  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Mr.  Manning  is  a  Pro- 
gressive, and  although  not  officially 
connected  with  the  party,  his  high 
ideas  and  strong  convictions  have 
been  of  sufficient  worth  to  receive 
due  consideration  in  the  councils 
of  that  party  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Manning  was  married,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1900,  to  Frances  May 
Sawyer,  of  Manchester,  and  they  have 
one  daughter,  Margaret.  He  is  af- 
filiated with  several  local  clubs  and 
is  a  Congregationalist. 


THORP  &  ABBOTT 


L.  Abhton  Thorp 
L.  Ashton  Thorp  was  born  in  Man- 
chester, December  7,  1876,  the  son  of 


L.  Ashton  Thofp 

Frank  D.  and  Julia  E.  (Boutelle) 
Thorp.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  Manchester  public  schools  and 
attended  the  Boston  University  Law 
School.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  at  the  New  Hampshire 


bar  in  June  1902,  and  has  met  with 
marked  success  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. His  political  affiliations  are 
with  the  Republican  Party,  of  which 
he  is  an  influential  member.  He  has 
filled  the  positions  of  assistant  clerk 
of  the  State  Senate  1901-3,  clerk  of 
that  body  in  1905-07,  assistant  clerk 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1903,  and  has  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Derryfield  Club,  Manchester's  repre- 
sentative social  organization.  He 
married,  April  26,  1905,  Justyne  E. 
Burgess.    They  have  three  children. 


Lbb  C  Abbott 
Lee  C.  Abbott  was  born  in  Rumney, 
N.  H.,  June  11,  1876,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah  (Clark)  Abbott.   His  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  Rumney 


Lee  G.  Abbott 


public  schools,  the  High  School  of 
Franklin,  Mass.,  and  the  University 
of  Vermont.  He  read  law  in  the 
offices  of  Pattee  &  George  and  Cross 
&  Loveren  in  Manchester,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  bar 
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in  June,  1905.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Thorp  &  Abbott, 
Amoskeag  Bank  Building,  and  is  an 
honored  member  of  his  profession. 
In  politics  Mr.  Abbott  is  a  Democrat 
and  has  received  recognition  from  his 
party,  at  one  time  being  its  candidate 
for  state  senator  in  one  of  the  Man- 
chester districts,  running  well  ahead 
of  his  ticket.  He  has  been  trustee  of 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Library, 
has  served  as  Noble  Grand  of  Ridgely 
Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  fraternity.  Alpha 
Tau  Omega.  In  1906  he  married 
Jennie  D.  Hutchinson  of  Franklin, 
Mass.  They  have  five  children.  Mr. 
Abbott  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  president  of  the 
Conference  Laymen^s  Association  of 
that  denomination. 


Thomas  H.  Madigan,  Jr. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the 
yoimger  members  of  the  Manchester 
legal  profession  is  Thomas  Henry 
Madigan,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in  West- 
field,  Mass.,  on  June  29,  1872,  the 
son  of  Thomas  H.  and  Johanna 
(Bahen)  Madigan.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  at  Mechanicsville 
(New  York)  Academy,  the  Troy 
(New  York)  Business  College  and 
imder  private  tutors.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  New  Hampshire  bar  in 
1899.  From  the  time  he  was  ad- 
mitted until  1907  Major  Madigan 
practiced  in  Concord,  afterwards 
moving  to  Manchester  where  he  has 
since  been  located. 

He  has  achieved  considerable  dis- 
tinction in  politics,  being  Secretary 
of  the  Democratic  State  Committee 
from  1900  to  1904,  and  chairman  of 
the  same.  He  is  the  present  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  City  Committee  of 
Manchester. 

Major  Madigan  was  secretary  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1902, 
and  from  1899  to  1907  was  judge 
advocate  of  the  New  Hampshire 
National  Guard  with  the  rank  of 


major.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Hampshire  and  Amer- 


Thomas  H.  Madigan,  Jr. 


ican  Bar  associations.  In  religion  he 
is  a  Roman  Catholic. 


Charles  D.  Barnard 
Charles  Daniel  Barnard  is  a  Man- 
chester attorney  who  has  forced  recog- 
nition for  himself  through  hard  work 
and  perseverance.  As  a  young  man 
he  learned  the  grocery  and  whole- 
sale paper  business,  beginning  the 
study  of  law  in  1902,  and,  later, 
taking  a  course  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C.  He  has 
been  so  successful  in  his  profession 
that  he  now  is  solicitor  of  the  Queen 
City  and  has  a  large  private  prac- 
tice as  well. 

Born  in  Bedford,  February  15, 
1873,  the  son  of  Henry  T.  and  H. 
Louise  (Hunter)  Barnard,  he  lived 
as  a  youth  in  Merrimack,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  the  McGaw 
Normal  Institute.  In  1905  he  was 
admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire 
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bar  and  began  the  practice  of  law  as 
an  associate  of  Congressman  Cyrus 
A.  Sulloway  and  Moody  bell  S.  Ben- 


CharlM  D.  Barnard 

nett.  As  a  representative  of  the 
fourth  ward  of  Manchester,  in  the 
legislature  of  1909,  he  served  on 
the  important  judiciary  committee. 
In  1910  he  was  associated  with  Sen- 
ator Henry  E.  Bumham  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  as  a  secretary.  In  1913 
he  returned  to  Manchester  to  take 
up  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  city 
solicitor  which  position  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Barnard  is  a  Mason,  Knight 
Templar  and  member  of  Bektash 
Temple.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow, 
attends  the  Congregational  Church 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Derryfield 
and  Calumet  clubs.  In  1904  he 
married  Miss  Mabelle  M.  Wright  of 
Manchester,  and  they  have  one  son, 
Charles  Henry. 


William  S.  Nevins 
One  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Manchester  legal  profession  is  Wit- 
Ham  S.  Nevins,  who  opened  his  office 


at  616  Amoskeag  Bank  Building  in 
April,  1915.  Since  that  time  he  has 
had  considerable  general  practice  and 
has  been  particularly  successful  in 
Probate  work,  of  which  he  has  ac- 
cumulated a  large  amount. 

Mr.  Nevins  was  born  in  London- 
derry, N.  H.,  March  1,  1890,  the  son 
of  William  P.  and  Julia  D.  S.  Nevins. 
His  early  education  was  received  in 
the  district  schools  of  his  native  town^ 
and  he  prepared  for  college  at  Pink- 
erton  Academy  in  Derry.  Mr.  Nev- 
ins early  interested  himself  in  agri- 
culture, and  wishing  to  know  more 
about  the  theoretical  side  of  farming 
he  took  an  agricultural  course  at 
New  Hampshire  College,  afterwards 
studying  law  at  Boston  University 
Law  School,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1913.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  1914  and  for  some  time 
studied  with  the  prominent  firm  of 
Jones,  Warren,  Wilson  &  Manning, 
later  opening  his  own  office. 

He  is  deeply  interested  in  scientific 


WUUam  S.  Nerins 


farming,  and,  as  an  avocation,  con- 
ducts the  family  farm  at  London- 
derry in  a  most  successful  manner. 
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He  also  is  actively  interested  in 
politics,  as  a  Republican,  and  at 
present  is  chairman  of  the  Republican 
committee  of  his  native  town.  Fra- 
ternally, Mr.  Nevins  is  a  Mason, 
Knight  Templar  and  Shriner,  as 
well  as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Grange.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Carroll  S.  King 

Not  connected  with  any  corpora- 
tion, yet  conducting  one  of  the  ex- 
tensive law  practices  of  Manchester, 
Carroll  S.  King  may  be  characterized 
as  a  typical  **plugger,"  and  one  who 
succeeds  by  this  method. 

He  was  born  in  Marlboro,  Vt., 
August  31,  1880,  the  son  of  Walter  E. 
and  Kate  N.  King.  In  Marlboro  he 
received  his  early  education.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Brattleboro  Academy, 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  studied  law  at 
Brown  University.  In  1909  he  en- 
tered business  as  a  lawyer  in  Manches- 
ter, where  he  at  present  enjoys  a  large 


GmrroU  S.  King 


general  practice.  Mr.  King's  politi- 
cal affiliations  are  with  the  Republican 
Party.  He  is  a  member  of  Wildley 
Lodge  No.  45, 1.  O.  0.  F.  of  Manches- 
ter. 

Although  his  law  business  keeps 
him  very  busy  Mr.  King  finds  time 


to  participate  in  the  development  of 
Manchester  as  a  municipality,  in 
which  he  is  keenly  interested.  He 
is  an  enthusiastic  motorist  and  some- 
what of  a  baseball  "fan." 


Robert  Laing 
One  of  Manchester's  leading  young 
attorneys  is  Robert  C.  Laing.  Mr. 


Robert  iLalng 

Laing  was  born  in  Manchester,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1891,  the  son  of  Elmer  R. 
and  Charlotte  ii\  Laing. 

He  attended  the  Manchester  public 
schools  and  is  a  graduate  of  Manches- 
ter High  School.  He  studied  law  at 
the  Boston  University  Law  School  and 
in  1913  took  up  the  practice  of  law  in 
his  native  city  where  he  is  associated 
with  former  henator  H.  E.  Burnham. 

His  political  affiliations  are  with  the 
Republican  Party,  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  more  prominent  of  the  younger 
members.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1913  and 
at  present  is  clerk  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  Laing  is  a  member  of  the  Lafay- 
ette Lodge  of  Masons,  Chapter,  Coun- 
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cil  and  Commandery  at  Manchester  married  Mazelle  L.  Clarke  of  Fall 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Calumet  River,  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  regu- 
Club.  lar  attendant  of  the  Universalist 

On  October  25,  1916,  Mr.  Lamg  Church. 


MANUFACTURING  IN  MANCHESTER 


The  Manchester  of  America  owes 
its  very  existence  to  a  manufacturing 
corporation;  in  fact  the  Queen  City 
of  the  Granite  State  is  the  offspring 
of  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
parent  nourishes  and  cares  for  its 
firstborn  so  was  the  city  of  Manches- 
ter nourished  and  succored  during 
its  early  age  by  the  corporation 
parent,  and  today  that  corporation, 
which  has  kept  pace  in  growth  and 
development  with  its  offspring,  ex- 
ercises a  vast  amount  of  influence  on 
the  municipality  which  has  become 
the  metropolis  of  the  Granite  State. 

The  child  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
its  parent  and  by  the  same  token  may 
the  parent  look  with  pride  upon  the 
child  which  it  has  reared.  Today 
the  Amoskeag  corporation  is  pointed 
to  as  an  ideal  manufacturing  company 
which  looks  after  its  thousands  of 
employes  in  a  manner  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  material  and  social 
welfare  of  each  individual,  and  at  the 
same  time  attends  to  a  business  the 
magnitude  of  which  exceeds  even  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  company's 
early  promoters.  The  manufacture 
of  cotton  cloth  has  always  been  the 
leading  industry  of  the  Queen  City; 
today  the  manufacture  of  shoes  is 
running  a  close  second. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected 
there  is  neither  extensive  variety  or 
large  number  of  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  Manchester,  but  it  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  few  companies 
which  are  engaged  in  the  various 
lines  of  manufacturing  business  are 
of  the  highest  possible  grade,  no 
matter  from  what  angle  they  are 
viewed,  so  whatever  the  city  may 
lack  in  quantity  it  makes  up  for  in 
quality. 


The  initial  attempt  to  harness  the 
mighty  power  of  the  Amoskeag  Falls 
to  machinery  was  made  somewhere 
about  1760,  when  Capt.  John  Stark 
built  And  operated  a  sawmill  at  the 
Falls  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
It  was  while  working  in  his  mill  that 
John  Stark  heard  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  and  hastened  to 
take  up  the  important  place  which 
he  held  in  the  victory  of  the  Colonies 
over  the  English  troops.  During  the 
Revolutionary  war,  this  first  mill 
decayed,  from  want  of  use  and  repair, 
but  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
a  new  mill  was  built  on  the  same  site 
by  General  Stark  and  Hon.  Samuel 
Blodgett,  later  becoming  the  property 
of  Mr.  Blodgett  alone. 

The  real  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  power  at  the  Amos- 
keag Falls  and  the  man  to  whom  be- 
longs a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for 
the  Manchester  of  today  is  Judge 
Samuel  Blodgett.  This  enterprising 
man,  after  engaging  in  the  manu- 
facture of  duck  and  sail  cloth  in 
Massachusetts,  came  to  Manchester 
in  1793,  and  at  once  began  work  upon 
the  construction  of  a  canal  around 
the  quarter  mile  of  rapids  with  their 
descent  of  fifty  feet,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  Merrimack  lUver 
navigable  from  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
to  Lowell.  A  Massachusetts  com- 
pany was  already  engaged  in  building 
the  Middlesex  Canal  from  LoweU 
to  Boston.  In  the  face  of  almost 
every  conceivable  obstacle,  not  only 
from  natural  condition  but  from  the 
opposition  of  the  very  large  number 
of  men  who  considered  him  a  de- 
mented old  man.  Judge  Blodgett 
persevered  in  his  purpose,  spending 
all  of  his  own  fortune  in  the  venture 
and  on  May  1,  1807,  just  fourteen 
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years  from  the  day  he  began  that 
great  work,  he  rode  in  triumph  through 
his  own  canal. 

Although  this  canal  made  tiie  Mer- 
rimack iSver  the  highway  of  traffic 
in  northern  New  England  for  thirty- 
five  years,  or  until  the  railroad  came 
to  run  parallel  with  the  waterway, 
the  principal  industry  of  which  it  was 
to  ruin,  Judge  Blodgett  did  not  limit 
his  comprehension  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  Merrimack  River  to  naviga- 
tion. Quite  to  the  contrary,  he  had 
a  cl^  conception  of  the  immense 
hydraulic  power  vested  in  the  tur- 
bulent waters  of  the  Amoskeag  Falls. 
It  was  ever  his  boast  that  "as  the 


mill  in  New  Hampshire  located  in 
New  Ipswich  on  the  Souhegan  River, 
and  believing  that  he  could  find  ample 
waterpower  at  Amoskeag,  he  ac- 
cordingly bought  a  privilege  and  built 
a  small  mill,  which  he  fitted  with 
machinery  for  the  spinning  of  cotton. 
But  the  machinery  was  old  and  un- 
satisfactory and  the  business  lagged 
for  a  few  years. 

In  1809,  Messrs.  Ephraim,  Robert 
and  David  Stevens  became  associated 
with  Mr.  Prichard  and  assisted  in  the 
work  of  making  a  new  dam.  Others 
becoming  interested  in  this  enterprise, 
a  company  was  formed  in  January, 
1810,  under  the  name  of  "Proprietors 


Central  Plant,  W.  H.  McBlwaln  Shoe  Company 


country  increases  in  population  we 
must  have  manufactories,  and  here, 
at  my  canal,  will  be  a  manufacturing 
town  that  shall  be  the  Manchester 
of  America."  Death  claimed  the 
venerable  pioneer  only  a  few  months 
after  the  successful  completion  of  his 
canal,  but  his  spirit  of  prophecy  in- 
spired the  people  to  the  effect  that  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature of  this  State  which  was  granted 
on  June  13,  1810,  making  the  name 
of  the  town  Manchester. 

The  project  of  manufacturing  cot- 
ton on  the  Merrimack  was  started 
in  1804  at  Amoskeag  Falls  by  one 
Benjamin  Prichard.  Mr.  Prichard 
had  had  an  interest  in  the  first  cotton 


of  the  Amoskeag  Cotton  and  Wool 
Manufactory."  This  company  en- 
larged the  original  mill  somewhat  and 
began  the  spinning  of  cotton  yarns. 
In  order  to  raise  more  capitaJ,  the 
company  petitioned  the  state  legis- 
lature for  an  act  of  incorporation 
which  was  granted  under  the  name  of 
the  Amoskeag  Cotton  and  Wool 
Manufacturing  Company  in  June, 
1810. 

The  close  of  the  war  of  1812 
brought  such  an  influx  of  foreign  goods 
that  the  Amoskeag  Company  was 
nearly  prostrated,  and  it  was  decided 
to  sell  out  if  a  purchaser  could  be 
found.  In  October,  1822,  the  prop- 
erty was  purchased  by  Mr.  Olney 
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Robinson  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  whose 
enthusiasm  proved  greater  than  his 
judgment,  with  the  result  that,  in 
January,  1825,  Messrs.  Pitcher,  Gay 
and  Slater,  men  of  experience  in  the 
mill  business,  became  the  owners  of 
this  infant  industry.  These  gentle- 
men, in  December,  1825,  sold  a  large 
interest  in  the  property  to  Messrs. 
Oliver  Dean,  Lyman  Tiffany,  and 
Willard  Sayles,  and  this  new  firm 
took  the  title  of  the  Amoskeag  Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

From  the  formation  of  this  com- 
pany, under  the  name  which  has  since 
become  famous,  the  story  of  manufac- 
turing at  Amoskeag  Falls  was  one  of 
progress  and  prosperity.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  on  July  1, 1831, 
with  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars. 
This  company  planned  to  furnish  sites 
for  mills  to  other  companies  which 
might  be  anxious  to  locate  here,  also 
power  for  these  mills,  to  erect  mills 
and  run  them  on  their  own  account, 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  a  manu- 
facturing town. 

One  of  the  early  acts  of  this  cor- 
poration had  been  to  purchase  a  large 
tract  of  over  700  acres  of  land  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  and  expert 
engineers,  having  ascertained  that 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  was  the 
better  site  for  canals  and  mills,  all  the 
lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
that  they  could  ever  require  were 
purchased  in  1834.  Early  in  1838 
the  site  of  a  town  was  laid  out,  con- 
sisting of  a  main  street,  running  north 
and  south,  parallel  with  the  river, 
called  Elm  Street,  with  other 
streets  running  parallel  and  at  right 
angles  to  Elm  Street.  Certain  sec- 
tions were  reserved  for  public  parks, 
cemeteries,  churchs,  schools  and  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  first  public  land 
sale  was  held  by  the  Amoskeag  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  October  24, 
1838,  and  147  lots  were  sold.  As  if 
in  fulfillment  of  the  old  prophecy  of 
Judge  Blodgett,  building  at  once 
began  in  earnest  and  has  continued 
from  that  day  to  this  with  almost  un- 
precedented rapidity. 


In  1838  a  new  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  bags  and  duck 
was  incorporated  imder  the  name  of 
the  Stark  Mills  and  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000.00.  The  greater  part  of 
the  members  of  this  new  company 
were  men  who  had  held  interests  in  the 
older  company.  In  1839,  another 
new  company  was  incorporated  as  the 
Manchester  Mills.  Later  this  name 
was  changed  to  the  Merrimac  Mills, 
and  still  later  to  the  Manchester 
Print  Works  and  has  since  been 
absorbed  by  the  Amoskeag  Company. 

One  branch  of  the  Amoskeag 
Company's  activities  was  the  Machine 
Shop  built  in  1840  to  make  the  ma- 
chinery used  in  their  own  mills,  and 
for  sale  to  other  mills.  This  shop 
was  followed  by  a  foundry  in  1842,  and 
a  new  larger  machine  shop  and  new 
foundry  in  1848.  For  several  years 
the  manufacture  of  locomotives  was 
very  successfully  carried  on  at  these 
shops,  but  has  since  been  discontinued. 
To  provide  room  for  small  manu- 
facturers the  Amoskeag  Company 
built  a  block  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
lower  canal  called  the  ''Mechanic's 
Building"  or  "Mechanic's  Row" 
wherein  were  located  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  smaller  manufacturing  plants. 

A  company  that  at  one  time  was 
quite  prominent  in  Manchester  was 
the  Manchester  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. Incorporated  in  1854,  this 
company  was  later  absorbed  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  and 
has  now  been  discontinued  in  this 
city.  Other  important  enterprises  at 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were:  Blodgett  Edge  Tool  Company, 
Amoskeag  Paper  Mill,  Manchester 
Iron  Company,  Manchester  Machine 
Company,  the  Fulton  Works  for  the 
manufacture  of  doors,  sashes  and 
blinds,  Manchester  Steiam  Mill,  The 
Brass  Foundry,  Piscataqua  Steam 
Mill,  Piscataqua  Mills  for  flour  man- 
ufacture and  the  Manchester  Gas 
Light  Company. 

Today,  the  important  manufac- 
turing concerns,  other  than  the  Amos- 
keag Company  and  Stark  Mills  in 
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Manchester,  include:  F.  M.  Hoyt 
Company,  makers  of  the  Beacon  shoes, 
which  established  here  in  1892;  the 
Elliott  Manufacturing  Company, 
makers  of  imderwear,  established  in 
1892;  Crafts  Shoe  Factory,  estab- 
lished in  1891;  the  S.  A.  Felton  & 
Sons  Company,  which  began  busi- 
ness here  in  the  early  80's,  making 


power  brushes;  the  Manchester  Trac- 
tion Light  and  Power  Company, 
incorporated  in  1881 ;  the  W.  F.  McEl- 
wain  Company  which  located  here  in 
1910,  the  Jones  Shoe  Co.  and  R.  G. 
Sullivan's  cigar  factory,  home  of  the 
famous  7-20-4.  Sketches  of  several  of 
the  more  prominent  manufacturing 
concerns  appear  in  the  following  pages. 


AMOSKEAG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Manchester  and  the  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Company  are  almost 
synonymous  in  their  histories,  in 
their  prosperity,  and  in  their  meaning 
to  the  world  in  general.  The  city  of 
Manchester  has  practically  grown 
up  around  this  mammoth  textile 
industry,  the  growth  and  progress 
of  which  has  been  the  backbone  of  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  city  it- 
self; and  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
and  industrial  world,  the  fame  of 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  is  pri- 
marily as  the  home  of  the  largest 
textile  plants  in  the  world. 

The  Amoskeag  Manufacturing 
Company  is  not  only  the  largest 
•concern  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
but  it  is  singular  for  the  reason  that 
its  entire  plant  and  management  are 
in  the  one  city.  All  other  enter- 
prises, which  can  be  compared  in 
size  to  the  Amoskeag,  are  located  in 
several  cities.  If  every  industry  and 
individual,  except  the  Amoskeag  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  were  taken  en- 
tirely away  from  Manchester,  there 
would  still  be  an  industrial  city  of 
thirty  thousand  people  and  a  city 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
manufacturing  world.  This  com- 
parison in  no  way  belittles  the  scores 
of  other  important  manufacturing 
concerns  which  go  to  make  up  the 
Manchester  of  today,  but  rather 
serves  to  emphasize  the  magnitude 
of  this  principal  industry. 

t^ome  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
company's  business  may  be  gathered 
from  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
it  provides  daily  employment  to  over 


15,000  operatives;  that  its  670,000 
spindles  consume  more  than  70,000,- 
OiOO  pounds  of  raw  cotton  and  wool  in 
a  year;  and  its  24,000  looms  make 
nearly  150,000  miles  of  cloth  every 
year.  To  generate  the  power  which 
runs  the  machinery  used  in  making 
this  amount  of  cloth  is  required  in  a 
year  131,000  tons  of  coal,  and  to 
properly  lubricate  the  machines  re- 
quires 75,000  gallons  of  oil.  Add  to 
these  facts,  remarkable  as  they  are, 
the  truly  astounding  fact  that  the 
annual  pay-roll  reaches  the  stupendous 
sum  of  $8,500,000,  and  Manchester's 
dependence  on  the  Amoskeag  is 
forcefully  comprehended. 

The  wonderful  natural  advantages 
of  the  location  of  the  mills  of  the 
Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company, 
without  doubt  have  been  the  largest 
contributing  factor  in  the  success  of 
this  gigantic  enterprise.  Its  mills 
and  works  stretch  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  River  for  one 
and  one-half  miles  or  more  and  bridges 
built  by  the  company  communicate 
with  factories  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  making  an  extent  of 
scarcely  less  than  four  miles  of  brick 
buildings  in  tiers  of  two  and  three. 

The  Amoskeag  Manufacturing 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1831. 
The  first  two  mills  were  built  by  the 
company  for  its  own  occupancy  in 
1840  and  1841.  A  third  mill  was 
erected  in  1844  and  a  fourth  in  1847. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  millS;  with  aux- 
iliary buildings  followed  within  the 
space  of  a  few  years;  a  seventh,  a 
gingham  mill,  in  1869,  the  eighth, 
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also  a  gingham  mill,  in  1874  and  the 
ninth  in  1880.  In  1886  the  company 
added  another  mill  to  its  already  large 
plant  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
this  building  considerably  larger  than 
any  of  the  previous  ones,  being  492 
feet  long  by  100  feet  wide  and  five 
stories  high.  This  new  factory  is 
known  as  the  Jefferson  Mill,  or  Mill 
No.  10.  Just  below  this  Jefferson 
Mill  is  the  bag  mill,  where  the  work 
is  carding,  spinning  and  weaving  for 
cotton  bags.  In  the  upper  yard, 
opposite  the  Jefferson  Mill,  are  No. 
1  and  No.  2  Langdon  Mills,  for  spin- 
ning and  weaving.  South  of  Dean 
Street  in  the  upper  yard  is  the  big 
Amory  Mill,  519  feet  long,  and  94 
feet  wide,  with  an  extension  103  feet 
long  and  101  feet  wide,  the  entire 
structure  five  stories  h\gh. 

The  company's  Mill  No.  11  was 
built  in  1881),  ou  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  south  of  Bridge  Street,  a  build- 
ing 533  feet  long  and  103  feet  wide. 
In  1899  an  addition  366  feet  long  was 
buUt,  making  the  entire  mill  900 
feet  long,  103  feet  wide,  six  stories 
high  at  the  south  end,  four  stories 
high  at  the  north  end.  In  this  mill 
are  weaving  and  dressing  and  cloth 
room  departments.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  junction  of 
Bridge  and  McGregor  Streets,  is 
the  Coolidge  Mill,  built  in  1909.  It 
consists  of  the  main  mill  four  stories 
high,  704  feet  long  and  103  feet  wide. 


with  two  wings  on  the  east  side,  both 
204  feet  long  and  103  feet  wide. 
Carding,  spinning  and  weaving  are 
done  in  this  factory.  A  passligeway 
over  Bridge  Street  connects  this 
building  with  Mill  No.  11. 

While  the  Coolidge  Mill  was  imder 
construction,  a  new  power  plant, 
comprising  a  turbine  engine  station 
and  a  boiler  house,  was  in  process  of 
erection  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
north  of  Jefferson  Mill.  At  present 
there  are  two  5,000  and  one  7,500 
horse-power  engines  in  the  engine 
house,  and  64  boilers,  each  rated  at 
150  horse-power. 

At  the  foot  of  Stark  Street,  a  bridge 
spanning  the  Canal,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  building  containing  the  coimt- 
ing  room  and  offices  of  the  company. 
On  the  lower  floor  of  this  building  are 
rooms  for  the  civil  engineers  and 
chemists,  the  second  floor  has  the 
counting  room  and  general  offices  and 
a  hall  where  stockholders'  meetings 
are  held.  The  upper  floor  is  used  for 
the  purchasing  department  and  arch- 
itects. Beside  these  main  mills  and 
buildings  there  are  many  minor  aux- 
iliary buildings,  each  filling  its  place 
in  the  manifold  needs  of  a  great 
manufacturing  industry. 

The  southern  division  of  the  Amos- 
keag  Manufacturing  Company's  im- 
mense plant  includes  what  was  the 
Manchester  Mills,  Manchester  Old 
Print  Works  and  the  New  Print 
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Works,  and  comprises  eight  factories 
with  auxiliary  buildings. 

Mill  No.  11  and  the  Coolidge  Mill 
present  the  latest  type  of  factory 
with  all  modern  ideas  and  improved 
surroundings.  They  are  indeed 
splendid  buildings,  the  latter  named 
in  honor  of  the  company's  one  time 
president  and  famous  head,  the  Kon^ 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge.  A  tablet, 
placed  on  the  wall  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Coolidge  Mills,  bears  testi- 
mony to  his  memory. 

The  aggregate  extent  of  land  cov- 
ered by  this  large  number  of  fac- 
tories, shops,  mills  and  auxiliary 
buildings,  nearly  all  built  of  brick 
with  fire-resisting  roofs,  is  an  area 
equal  to  forty-five  acres.  The  floor 
space  represented  by  these  buildings 
is  over  165  acres,  while  the  yards  in 
which  the  mills  are  located  have  an 
area  of  over  179  acres. 

A  comparison  of  the  pay-roll  of 
the  company  for  various  years  gives 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  ideas 
of  the  remarkable  growth  of  this 
company.  In  1831  the  year  the 
company  was  incorporated,  the  total 
wage  was  $36,298.  In  twenty  years, 
or  in  1850,  it  had  become  $487,005. 
In  another  twenty  years,  or  in  1870, 
the  annual  pay-roll  represented 
$1,107,428.  In  1900  a  total  of  $2,772,- 
811  was  paid  in  wages  to  Amoskeag 
workers,  which  increased  to  $6,176,- 
353  in  1910  and  still  further  increased 


to  approximately  $8,500,000  for  1915. 
When  one  considers  the  varied 
occupation  and  the  vast  number  of 
workers  employed  in  the  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  which  have  occurred 
is  very  small.  No  great  catastrophe 
has  ever  happened  such  as  have 
been  the  misfortune  of  other  large 
manufacturing  concerns,  no  disas- 
trous fires  have  ever  started  in  the 
mills  or  store-houses  and  the  loss 
of  life  attendant  upon  the  working 
of  this  enormous  manufactory  has 
been  wonderfully  small,  all  of  which 
reflects  the  greatest  of  credit  on  the 
entire  management  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  Amoskeag  Corporation  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  large  corporations 
of  this  country  to  discern  the  ad- 
vantages to  itself  of  a  liberal  policy 
to  its  employes.  It  early  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  success  and  sta- 
bility of  its  business  depended  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  cooperation 
and  contentedness  of  its  largest  force 
of  workers,  the  operatives.  With 
this  end  in  view,  it  has  interested 
itself  in  the  welfare  of  its  workers 
until  Manchester  and  the  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Company  is  the  de- 
sired goal  of  all  the  better  class  of 
mill  workers  of  this  country  ,  and  there 
is  not  a  manufacturing  city  in  the 
whole  United  States  which  can  boast 
of  such  an  industrious,  prosperous 
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and  decorous  operative  population 
as  is  here.  To  this  is  due  the  ex- 
ceedingly small  number  of  labor 
troubles  which  have  arisen  here,  all 
differences  always  having  been  ad- 
justed amicably. 

To  provide  homes  for  its  vast 
number  of  workers,  the  company,  in 
the  early  day  of  its  incorporation, 
acquired  large  tracts  of  land  in  Man- 
chester and  on  them  erected  tene- 
ments for  its  people  which  are  rented 
at  very  reasonable  rates.  These  ten- 
ements, which  occupy  an  extent  of 
land  aggregating  not  less  than  forty 
acres,  are  sanitary,  well  ventilated 
houses  with  modern  improvements 
and  are  so  designed  as  to  offer  almost 
as  much  privacy  as  cottage  homes. 

A  strong  indication  of  the  Amos- 
keag  Manufacturing  Company's  de- 
sire to  permanently  cement  the 
interests  of  its  employes  to  the  com- 
pany, is  the  offering  to  hold  for  any 
person  in  its  employ,  from  one  to 
twenty  shares  of  preferred  stock,  to 
be  taken  up  in  semi-monthly  pay- 
ments from  their  wages  or  by  cash 
payments  as  the  purchaser  may 
prefer.  Other  manufacturing  com- 
panies in  America  are  following  this 
plan. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  company's 
activity,  the  hours  of  work  were 
fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  each  day,  and  during  the  winter  it 
was  necessary  to  work  by  artificial 
light  for  more  than  one  third  of  the 
working  day.  In  spite  of  the  long 
hours  of  labor,  the  wages  were  exceed- 
ingly meagre  as  compared  with  pres- 
ent day  standards,  but  living  was 
simpler  and  less  costly  in  those  days, 
so  that  the  wage  scale  could  compare 
favorably  with  the  cost  of  living. 
However,  the  hours  of  labor  have 
been  gradually  shortened  until  the 
present  schedule  of  fifty-five  hours  a 
week  was  adopted  in  January,  1914, 
and  wages  have  been  proportionally 
increased  so  that  now  the  highest 
wages  for  the  class  of  work  are  paid 
by  the  Amoskeag  Company. 

A  feature  which  this  most  credit- 


able corporation  has  established  for 
the  welfare  of  its  employes  is  the 
hospital  department,  equipped  to 
take  care  of  all  minor  accidents,  and 
having  a  competent  surgeon  and  a 
trained  nurse  always  in  attendance. 
Further  than  this,  two  trained  nurses 
are  engaged  to  care  for  the  sick  in 
the  families  of  employes  without 
any  expense  to  them.  Free  dental 
service  is  provided  employes'  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  the 
maintenance  of  over  one  hundred  first 
aid  stations  throughout  the  immense 
manufacturing  plant  assures  proper 
attention  to  every  injury,  however 
slight. 

In  1911,  one  of  the  most  notable 
and  far-reaching  efforts  of  the  com- 
pany in  behalf  of  its  workers  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Textile  Club. 
This  club  was  successful  from  its  in- 
ception and  became  so  popular  that 
in  June,  1912,  when  it  had  a  member- 
ship of  over  four  hundred,  it  was  in- 
corporated, in  order  that  it  might 
depend  entirely  on  its  own  efforts 
and  strength.  In  December,  1912, 
the  control  of  Varick  Park  was  secured 
by  the  club  for  athletic  use  and  the 
park  was  renamed  "Textile  Field." 
In  the  spring  of  1913,  elaborate 
alterations  and  improvements  were 
made  in  the  grounds;  a  large  grand- 
stand of  steel  and  brick  and  two  new 
bleachers  were  built,  making  one  of 
the  best  athletic  parks  in  New  Eng- 
land and  one  unique  in  its  ownership 
and  management.  An  enthusiastic 
crowd  of  fourteen  thousand  people 
witnessed  the  dedication  of  this  field 
on  September  8, 1913. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Textile  Club  was 
the  promotion  of  efficiency  through 
education,  hence  that  branch  of  the 
club  known  as  the  Textile  School, 
which  is  an  offer  from  the  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Company  to  assist 
any  young  man  in  its  employ  who  so 
desires,  to  obtain  a  technical  educa- 
tion. A  suitable  building  and  in- 
structors are  provided  for  all  who 
wish  to  take  courses  in  textile  work, 
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mechanical  drawing,  mill  accountingi 
shorthand  or  typewriting,  and  for 
those  who  elect  a  textile  course,  there 
is  at  hand  an  equipment  of  machinery 
and  competent  engineers  to  combine 
the  theoretical  knowledge  with  the 
practical.  The  large  number  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  free 
education  and  chance  for  betterment, 
proves  to  the  company  the  wisdom  of 
its  adoption.  A  very  effective  organ- 
ization of  Boy  Scouts  is  another 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  Textile 
Club. 

In  1910,  the  women  clerks  of  the 
Amoskeag  Company  formed  an  as- 
sociation which  was  reorganized  in 
1913  And  called  the  Amoskeag 
Woman's  Textile  Club.  This  club 
now  has  a  membership  of  nearly 
five  hundred. 

A  department  of  this  corporation, 
which  varies  greatly  from  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  majority  of  large  corpo- 
rations, is  the  employment  office. 
Here  all  workers,  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  factories,  are  engaged, 
and  all  information  and  assistance 
provided  families  seeking  homes  and 
means  of  livelihood. 

The  Amoskeag  Company  has  al- 
ways been  the  hearty  cooperator  of 
the  State  in  seeking  to  exclude  child 
labor  from  mills;  and  with  their  fur- 
ther welfare  in  mind,  has  established 
a  splendid  playground  and  gardens 
for  children  whose  elders  are  in  the 
employ  of  the  company.  A  tract 
of  land  measuring  several  acres  is 
divided  into  garden  plots,  which  are 
planted  and  tended  by  the  children 
under  the  guidance  of  an  expert 
gardener;  and,  as  a  stimulus  to  this 
most  desirable  out-of-door  activity, 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  products 
from  these  gardens.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  an  average  of  less  than 
30  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
are  numbered  among  the  15,000  opera- 
tives. 

The  children's  playground  prob- 
ably has  attracted  more  attention 
and  called  forth  more  well-deserved 
commendation  than  any  other  one 


thing  this  excellent  corporation  has 
done  for  its  employes,  situated  as  it  is 
in  full  view  of  every  railroad  train 
going  or  coming  north  of  Manchester. 
A  plot  of  land  one  hundred  feet  wide 
and  nearly  five  hundred  feet  long, 
enclosed  by  an  iron  fence  as  orna- 
mental as  it  is  practical,  contains  a 
full  equipment  of  modern  gj'^mnastic 
apparatus,  swings,  chutes,  see-saws 
and  other  devices  for  safe  enjoyment. 
There  is  a  running  track,  a  baseball 
diamond  and  a  football  field.  For 
the  tiny  children,  there  is  a  shelter 
house,  with  baby  swings  and  a  wading 
pool.  Free  band  concerts  given  here 
during  the  summer  months  prove 
another  source  of  attraction  to  this 
justly  popular  place.  A  part  of  the 
field  is  flooded  in  winter  to  afford 
excellent  skating  in  perfect  safety.  A 
competent  caretaker  is  always  in 
charge  of  the  grounds. 

One  of  the  most  important  plans 
in  the  policy  of  the  Amoskeag  Manu- 
facturing Company,  from  which  not 
only  the  company  and  its  employes 
but  all  Manchester  has  reaped  the 
benefits,  is  the  selling  of  small  lots 
of  land  at  moderate  cost  to  people  of 
small  means,  and  the  assistance  of 
the  company  in  obtaining  loans  from 
local  banks  to  such  purchasers  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  building 
modest  homes  on  these  lots.  All 
classes  of  workers  have  bought  com- 
pany land,  have  borrowed  money, 
have  built  homes,  and  today  are 
property  owners  and  taxpayers  be- 
cause they  were  safeguarded  in  their 
ventures  by  the  interest  the  great 
manufacturing  company  had  in  their 
welfare.  This  one  plan  has  been 
the  greatest  factor  for  stability  in  the 
population  of  the  city  by  making  these 
people  part  and  parcel  of  the  city 
itself. 

The  latest  feature  of  this  land 
policy  and  one  only  a  few  years  old, 
is  the  plan  of  giving  to  employes  who 
have  worked  for  the  Amoskeag  Com- 
pany a  specified  number  of  years,  a 
lot  of  land  absolutely  free  upon  which 
to  erect  a  dwelling  house.  Build- 
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ing  on  these  free  lots  which  are 
located  in  West  Manchester,  is  re- 
stricted to  family  houses,  and  spec- 
ulation made  impossible.  Bank  loans 
are  arranged  with  the  support  of  the 
company,  and  payments  are  made  on 
a  basis  no  more  burdensome  than 
paying  rent.  Already  a  considerable 
number  of  the  eligible  employes  have 
taken  up  this  offer  and  have  built  or 
are  building  their  homes.  This 
home-building  policy  of  the  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Company  is  proof 
conclusive  of  the  common  interests 
on  the  city  and  the  corporation  in  this 
great  industry,  the  largest  cloth- 
making  company  in  the  world  and 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
concerns  of  any  nature  in  the  world. 

The  officials  of  the  company  at 
present  residing  in  Manchester  are 
as  fol.ows: 

Herman  F.  Straw,  agent. 

William  Parker  Straw,  superintendent. 

Perry  H.  Dow,  superintendent  of  land  and 
water  power. 

John  W.  Rowley,  pajrmaster. 

William  K.  Robbins,  superintendent  of 
dyeing. 


John  C.  Marahall,  superintendent  of 
worsted  manufacture. 

Howard  I .  RusselljSuperintendent  of  carding. 

Winthrop  Parker,  superintendent  of  spin- 
ning. 

Fbfrester  E.  Jewett,  superintendent  of 
dreasinff. 

C.  Maurice  Baker,  superintendent  of 
weaving. 

Ralph  S.  Nelson,  superintendent  of  doth 
finishing. 

Alfred  K.  Hobbs,  claim  agent. 

Alphonso  H.  Sanborn,  chief  draughtsman. 

Fiank  L.  Clarke,  chief  electrical  engineer. 

Herman  E.  Thompson,  superintendent  of 
mechanical  department. 

Walter  G.  Diman,  superint^dent  of  steam 
power  department. 

Arthur  O.  Roberts,  assistant  superintendent 
of  worsted  manufacture. 

Albert  Merrill,  assistant  electrical  engineer. 

Miles  R.  Moffat,  assistant  superintendent 
of  dyeing. 

Fred  M.  Caswell,  in  charge  of  accounting 
office. 

William  C.  Swallow,  in  charge  of  ^ploy- 
ment  department. 

Henry  W.  Allen,  civil  engineer. 

Fred  Johnson,  purchaiung  agent. 

John  M.  Kendall,  assistant  superintendent 
of  power  department. 

Clinton  1.  Dow,  assistant  superint^dent 
of  land  and  water  power. 

Israel  E.  Boucher,  in  charge  of  local  sales 
department. 


THE  F.  M.  a 

Manchester  is  justly  proud  of  her 
manufacturers,  those  concerns  whose 
enterprise  and  sagacity  help  to  make 
Manchester  a  city  of  progress  and 
prosperity,  and  whose  campaigns  of 
advertising  bring  not  only  their  own 
manufactured  goods,  but  Manchester 
as  a  city,  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Not  one  of  the  least  of  concerns  of 
this  order  is  the  F.  M.  Hoyt  Company, 
makers  of  the  Beacon  Shoes. 

The  story  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Hoyt  Company  is  the  familiar  story 
of  the  vigorous,  industrious  and 
ambitious  young  American  who  makes 
the  most  humble  beginning,  but  by 
striving  always  towards  one  ideal, 
achieves  the  desired  success.  The 
founder  of  this  firm,  Mr.  F.  M.  Hoyt, 
began  making  shoes  in  1880,  in  a 
small  factory  in  Haverhill,  Mass. 
But  the  shoes  he  made  found  ready 


YT  COMPANY 

sale  because  of  their  sound  materials 
and  thorough  workmanship,  so  that 
in  1884  Mr.  Hoyt  built  a  factory  in 
Raymond,  New  Hampshire,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,200  pairs  of  shoes  a 
day.  Here  his  business  continued 
to  prosper,  but  fire  destro3ring  the 
Raymond  property  in  1892,  it  was 
then  that  Mr.  Hoyt  decided  to  come 
to  the  flourishing  city  of  Manchester. 
A  local  land  company  built  the  first 
factory  building  for  the  Hoyt  Com- 
pany, which  now  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000.  This  factory  had 
a  capacity  of  2,400  pairs  of  McKay 
shoes  a  day.  At  this  time,  about 
three  hundred  people  found  employ- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  these 
shoes,  the  jobbing  trade  taking  the 
entire  output. 

The  growth  of  this  company  may 
best  be  judged  from  figures.  The 
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capitalization  has  increased  from 
$60,000  to  $750,000.  From  three 
hmidred  the  force  of  workmen  em- 
ployed has  grown  to  fourteen  hundred. 
The  present  factory  has  a  daily  out- 
put of  .9|600  pairs  of  shoes,  and  the 
large  new  factory,  now  in  the  process 
of  erection,  when  completed,  will 
increase  this  capacity  to  12,000  pairs 
of  shoes  a  day. 

From  the  beginning  of  manufacture 
by  this  company,  the  entire  product 
was  sold  to  the  wholesale  trade, 
but  in  1902  a  radical  change  was 
instituted  in  the  selling  policy  and  a 
force  of  twenty  salesmen  was  en- 
gaged to  sell  direct  to  the  retail  trade 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
force  of  traveling  salesmen  has  since 
doubled,  a  staff  of  forty  men  now 
being  on  the  road  forty  weeks  out 
of  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  each  year. 

The  weekly  payroll  of  the  Hoyt 
Company  now  totals  more  than  $20,- 
000,  and  the  annual  production  of 
the  factories  is  sold  for  more  than 
$4,000,000.  The  factories  are  now 
working  at  their  fullest  capacity,  and 
work  on  the  new  building,  Factory 
No.  4,  is  being  rushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  This  new  building  will 
make  a  total  floor  space  of  180,000 
square  feet  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  one  brand  of  shoes. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Hoyt,  the  founder  of  the 
company,  died  in  1903  and  Mr.  Hovey 
E.  Slayton  succeeded  him  as  president 
of  the  company.  In  1904,  the  firm 
determined  to  name  their  product 
and  it  was  then  that  the  Beacon 
Shoe  came  into  existence.  A  cam- 
paign of  advertising  was  instituted 
which  has  been  carried  out  and 
enlarged  upon  until  now  the  company 
spends  $100,000  a  year  for  publicity. 
The  result  of  this  intensive  adver- 
tising has  made  the  Beacon  Shoe 
leader  in  America,  and  its  Lighthouse 


trade-mark  familiar  throughout  the 
United  States  and  even  abroad.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  greatest 
growth  of  this  company  dates  from 
the  first  advertising  of  this  shoe 
with  a  name. 

The  F.  M.  Hoyt  Shoe  Company 
makes  only  men's  and  bo3rs'  shoes. 
Unlike  most  American  shoe  manu- 
facturers, this  company  has  never 
made  army  shoes  or  shoes  for  women. 
In  fact  until  1914  the  product  of  the 
company  was  a  better  grade  of  men's 
shoes  only,  but  logically  reasoning 
that  if  a  boy  is  satisfied  with  a  certain 
shoe,  he  will  purchase  the  same  brand 
of  shoe  when  he  becomes  a  man,  the 
making  of  shoes  for  boys  was  in- 
augurated with  excellent  success. 
All  the  shoes  made  by  this  company 
now  are  Goodyear  welt  shoes  ex- 
clusively, in  contrast  to  the  McKay 
stitched  goods,  which  were  formerly 
made. 

By  far  the  greater  bulk  of  Beacon 
shoes  are  sold  in  the  United  States, 
but  shoes  of  this  manufacture  are 
exported  to  almost  every  civihzed 
country.  Today  nearly  every  shoe 
manufacturer  in  this  country  is  busily 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
orders,  but  the  Hoyt  firm  has  all  it  can 
do  to  handle  the  great  demand  made 
on  it  for  civilian  footwear.  Today 
the  factory  is  running  at  full  capacity 
and  it  is  keeping  abreast  of  its  orders 
with  difficulty.  In  fact  so  pressed  is 
the  concern  that  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  take  on  any  new  orders 
this  summer  and  the  salesmen  have 
been  made  aware  of  this  fact. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company 
are:  Hovey  E.  Slayton,  president  and 
treasurer;  T.  E.  Cunningham,  vice- 
president;  0.  J.  Hutton,  secretary; 
and  these  three,  and  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Slayton  and  A.  B.  Jenks,  constitute 
the  board  of  directors. 
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S.  A.  FELTON  &  SON  COMPANY 


The  S.  A.  Felton  &  Son  Company 
of  Manchester  is  the  largest  manu- 
facturing house  of  power  brushes  in 
the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  city's  oldest  industries.  Founded 
in  the  early  80's  by  S.  A.  Felton,  the 
original  product  of  this  firm  was  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  shoe  industry. 
As  an  old  shoe  manufacturer  Mr.  Fel- 
ton realized  the  expense  and  com- 
parative inefficiency  of  hand  finish- 
ing of  shoes,  and,  realizing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  power  shoe  finishing,  he 


tory.  It  is  an  item  of  interest  that 
today  this  company  supplies  over 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  brushes  used 
by  shoe  factories  in  America,  and 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  those  used  in 
foreign  countries.  When  one  realizes 
that  American  methods  of  making 
and  finishing  shoes  are  now  in  use  in 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  sun 
never  sets  on  this  product  of  Man- 
chester. I 
The  brush  business Vas[first  located 


gave  much  time  and  thought  to  what 
was  later  to  be  his  life  work.  Nat- 
urally many  other  ideas  along  the  line 
of  the  modern  power  shoe  brush  were 
suggested  but  few  of  these  survived 
more  than  a  few  years,  while  Felton 
shoe  brushes  have  had  a  reputation 
second  to  none  in  this  country. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  S.  A.  Felton  &  Son 
Company  that  the  Felton  or  Cli- 
max brushes,  which  trade-mark  was 
adopted  by  this  company,  began  to  be 
a  recognized  fixture  in  every  shoe  f ac- 


in  the  S.  C.  Forsaith  Machine  Build- 
ing, on  Franklin  Street,  near  the 
depot,  and  remained  there  for  several 
years.  About  a  half-dozen  employes 
worked  there,  altogether,  and  during 
that  period  the  output  of  the  business 
was  devoted  entirely  to  the  shoe 
trade.  About  this  time  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  country 
were  undergoing  a  revolution  and 
the  idea  of  a  power  brush  as  a  labor 
saver  and  a  necessity  for  good  work 
was  beginning  to  be  better  known  in 
all  lines.    When  inquiries  began  to 
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come  in  for  new  kinds  of  brushes, 
and  large  machines  included  in  their 
equipment  brushes  of  some  style  or 
other,  this  company  was  one  of  the 
first  to  enter  the  new  field.  From 
the  shoe  industry  it  was  but  a  step 
to  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and 
before  the  business  had  been  going  a 
few  years,  complete  line  of  brushes 
for  these  industries  was  being  manu- 
factured. As  the  business  increased, 
more  room  was  necessary  for  addi- 
tional help  and  improved  machinery, 
which  was  installed,  and  in  1890  the 
company  moved  to  West  Brook 
Street,  where  in  the  Manchester 
Traction,  Light  &  Power  Company 
Building,  the  second  floor  was  used 
as  a  work  shop.  Meanwhile  several 
other  brush  manufacturing  houses, 
started  along  similar  lines,  had  ad- 
vanced in  their  respective  fields. 
The  Quinby  Brush  Company  of  Bos- 
ton made  a  specialty  of  power  brushes 
for  metal  manufacturers,  while  the 
Farnham  Brush  Company  of  Hones- 
dale,  Pennsylvania,  had  worked  up  a 
large  power  brush  trade  among  the 
glass  manufacturers  and  had  also 
interested  some  shoe  factories  in  its 
product.  With  three  such  large  in- 
dustries working  along  different  lines, 
but  on  the  same  principles,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  competition  was 
bound  to  occur. 

The  S  A.  Felton  &  Son  Company 
soon  began  the  manufacture  of  wire 
scratch  brushes,  and  at  the  same  time 
originated  some  improvements  for 
brushes  for  the  cut  glass  trade.  In 
1895  it  was  found  necessary  to  open  an 
office  in  Boston  where  a  small  stock 
of  shoe  brushes  was  carried  for  the 
convenience  of  those  shoe  manu- 
facturers of  Lynn,   Brockton  and 


neighboring  cities  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  come  into  Boston  weekly. 
Just  previous  to  1895  the  Quinby 
Brush  Company  was  acquired  by 
purchase,  and  for  a  year  or  two  was 
run  under  the  direction  of  the  Felton 
Company  in  Boston,  but,  finding 
this  method  unsatisfactory,  the  entire 
business  was  moved  to  Manchester 
and  incorporated  as  part  of  the  main 
company. 

In  1905  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  of  Boston  were  appointed 
the  exclusive  selling  agents  for  the 
shoe  brushes  manufactured  by  the 
Felton  Company  which  position  they 
have  since  held.  Shortly  after  this 
the  Farnham  Brush  Company  tinned 
over  its  business  to  the  S.  A.  Felton 
&  Son  Company  and  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Quinby  Brush  Company,  the 
machinery  and  equipment  was  trans- 
ferred to  Manchester  to  the  factory. 
During  all  this  time  the  business  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  more 
floor  space  was  required  and  during 
the  period  between  1900  and  1910  the 
third  floor  and  finally  the  ground  floor 
of  the  building  were  taken  over.  In 
the  fall  of  1913  work  was  begun  on  an 
addition,  as  the  installation  of  new 
machinery  required  more  room,  and 
in  1914  the  company  moved  into  its 
present  quarters. 

From  the  above  sketch  it  will  be 
seen  that  from  a  small  beginning  and 
comparative  obscurity,  a  world-wide 
industry  has  been  built  up  in  Man- 
chester, which  fact  is  doubtless  un- 
known to  many  who  live  here.  The 
business  is  today  recognized  as  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  power  brushes 
in  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  the 
largest  user  of  power  brush  material 
in  America. 
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THE  BUSINESS  SECTION  OF  MANCHESTER 


It  was  nearly  a  century  after  the 
first  settlers  had  arrived  at  Ammos- 
ceeg  Falls,  in  1733,  and  sixty  years 
after  the  governor  had  granted  a 
charter  to  the  town  of  Derryfield,  on 
September  3, 1751,  that  Judge  Samuel 
Blodgett,  standing  on  the  bank  of  his 
famous  canal,  looked  about  him  and 
remarked,  "Here  is  the  spot  where 
some  day  will  be  located  the  Manches- 
ter of  America."  This  oft-repeated 
expression  of  Derryfield's  most  en- 
ergetic citizen  pleased  his  fellow 
townsmen,  and  on  March  13,  1810, 
a  little  over  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Judge  Blodgett,  the  town  voted  to 
petition  the  legislature  for  permission 
to  have  'Hhe  name  of  the  town  of 
Derryfield  altered  to  Manchester." 
Permission  was  immediately  granted 
and  thus  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  bom,  a  thriving  town  of 
six  hundred  and  fifteen  souls;  a 
community  the  population  of  which 
had  increased  fifty-eight  during  the 
preceding  ten  years.  In  1838  the 
streets,  parks  and  commons,  of  the 
present  city  of  Manchester,  were 
laid  out,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
by  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  since  that  time  the 
progress  of  the  "  Manchester  of  Amer- 
ica" has  been  incredibly  rapid. 

Today  it^is  the  pride  of  the  Granite 
State,  as  far  as  the  cities  of  this  com- 
monwealth are  concerned,  for  Man- 
chester is  a  prosperous,  energetic 
community,  with  a  population  of 
over  80,000.  The  commercial,  man- 
ufacturing and  educational  advan- 
tages are  imsurpassed.  It  is  the 
industrial  center  of  northern  New 
England.  The  climate  of  the  city 
is  most  healthful,  its  supply  of  pure 
watef  is  inexhaustible  and  its  system 
of  public  schools  ranks  high.  The 
city's  beautiful  parks  and  commons 
Are  a  source  of  pride  to  the  citizens; 
the  fire  and  police  protection  is  near 
perfect;  the  streets  are  well  kept  and 
better  lighted,  while  the  tax  rate  is 


unusually  low.  Manchester's  stores 
are  the  finest  in  the  State,  its  banks 
have  assets  of  over  forty  millions  and 
the  city  is  well  governed  and  free 
from  labor  disturbances. 

As  a  rule  the  business  section  of  a 
city  is  a  barometer  which  seldom  fails 
to  register  accurately  the  actual 
worth  of  a  municipality.  For  this 
reason  it  becomes  an  all  important 
and  interesting  part  of  the  city,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  casual 
observer,  but  also  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  most  public-spirited 
citizens.  Every  citizen  has  a  common 
interest  in  the  business  section  of  a 
city,  for  here  all  meet  to  transact 
business  in  everyday  life.  If  holi- 
days are  marked  by  celebrations, 
they  are  usually  held  in  the  business 
section,  and  pageants  of  all  kinds, 
martial,  funeral,  religious  and  civic, 
occur  here. 

In  Manchester  it  was  through  Elm 
Street  that  the  native  sons  marched 
away  to  "war  in  the  early  sixties." 
Again  in  1898  the  pavement  of  this 
historic  thoroughfare  echoed  to  the 
tread  of  the  men  who  answered  their 
country's  call  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish-American  war.  But  a  few 
days  ago  the  khaki-clad  sons  of  the 
Queen  City  marched  away  in  answer 
to  President  Wilson's  call  for  troops  in 
event  of  a  war  with  Mexico.  Thus, 
for  business  reasons  and  for  reasons  of 
sentiment,  the  ''down-town"  section 
of  Manchester  is  important. 

Manchester  need  have  no  fear  that 
one  could  obtain  an  inconsequential 
opinion  of  the  city  from  either  a 
casual  observation,  or  close  exami- 
nation, of  its  business  section.  As  one 
turns  on  to  Elm  Street  from  the  rail- 
road station,  busy,  broad  Elm  Street, 
with  its  arches  of  lights,  double  track 
electric  car  line  and  smooth  asphalt 
pavement,  stretches  away  for  miles 
in  either  direction.  Flanked  by  sub- 
stantial, brick  business  blocks  and 
ample  sidewalk  room,  the  street, 
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usually  filled  with  traflBc  and  pedes- 
trians, could  not  fail  to  give  one  a 
fine  impression  of  the  Queen  City. 
If  one  glances  north  his  eyes  will 
immediately  catch  sight  of  the  tower- 
ing home  of  the  Amoskeag  bank  just 
beyond  the  shining  white  marble 
front  of  the  Merchant's  Bank  build- 
ing, even  more  recently  erected. 

The  present  business  section  of 
Manchester  was  laid  out  by  engineers 
in  the  employ  of  the  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Company  early  in  the 
year  1838.  The  principal  street  par- 
allelled the  river,  and  was  laid  out  so 
wide  that  the  townspeople  wanted  to 
call  it  Broadway.  However  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Elm  Street  be- 
cause a  hugh  elm  tree  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  center  of  the  street 
near  a  point  which  is  now  the  head  of 
Spring  Street.  Afterwards  lines  of 
elm  trees  were  planted  along  both 
sides  of  this  main  thoroughfare. 
Other  streets,  now  contained  in  the 
business  section,  were  laid  out  and 
graded,  two  tracts,  now  called  Con- 
cord and  Merrimack  Squares,  being 
reserved  for  public  parks.  After  the 
streets  of  the  proposed  city  were  laid 
out,  the  Amoskeag  Company  ad- 
vertised a  land  sale,  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  sale  being  that  all 
buildings  on  the  west  side  of  Elm 
Street  should  be  built  of  either  brick 
or  stone  and  slated.  Today  one 
square  foot  of  the  land  is  worth 
more  than  whole  lots  sold  for  at 
that  time. 

The  first  business  blocks,  erected 
early  in  1839,  were  two-story  wooden 
structures,  the  first  floors  being  used 
for  stores  and  the  second  for  tene- 
ments. One  of  the  first  substantial 
buildings  in  Manchester  was  erected 
in  1841,  at  the  comer  of  Elm  and 
Market  streets.  It  was  of  brick 
with  stone  trimmings  and  a  frontage 
of  ninety  feet  on  the  main  thorough- 
fare, and  was  used  as  a  townhouse. 
A  few  years  previous  to  this  time  the 
directors  of  the  Amoskeag  Company 
had  caused  to  be  erected  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  Elm  and  Merrimack 


streets  a  brick  building  suitable  for 
use  as  a  tavern  and  in  1840  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shepard  took  possession  of  the 
hotel  and  as  "Shepard's  Tavern"  it 
was  famous  for  years.  At  that  period 
in  the  development  of  the  city,  the 
business  section  of  Manchester  ex- 
tended from  Shepard's  Tavern  to 
Lowell  Street,  with  quite  a  few  vacant 
lots  to  mark  the  frontage  of  business 
blocks. 

Since  that  time  the  growth  of 
Manchester's  business  section,  and 
its  development  along  lines  of  modern 
city  progress,  has  not  only  been  steady, 
but  it  has  been  exeedingly  rapid. 
Old  landmarks  have  been  demolished, 
and  in  their  place  have  arisen  new 
and  modern  stmctiu'es.  Business 
streets  have  been  repaved,  new  side- 
walks constmcted  and  old-fashioned 
methods  of  street  lighting  replaced 
with  ^  new  and  up-to-date  systems. 
High  pressure  hydrants  have  been 
installed,  unsightly  poles  used  to 
carry  electric,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph wires  have  been  done  away 
with  in  so  far  as  possible  and  today 
the  business  section  of  the  Queen 
City  is  thoroughly  modern. 

In  January,  1914,  practically  the 
entire  business  section  included  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Hanover 
streets  on  the  east  side  of  Elm  Street 
was  wiped  out  by  a  great  fire.  Now 
there  are  erected  on  the  site  three  of 
the  finest  business  blocks  which  grace 
any  New  England  city,  the  Amoskeag 
Bank  building,  Barton's  store  and  the 
Merchants'  Bank  building.  These 
three  structures  are  modern  in  every 
detail  and  can  only  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  city.  Indeed  they  can 
be  termed  one  of  Manchester's  finest 
business  assets,  for  this  block  of 
thoroughly  modem  business  stmctures 
has  become  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
interest  in  the  town. 

Manchester,  in  the  comparatively 
short  space  of  three  score  years  and 
ten,  has  achieved  wonderful  progress, 
not  only  in  the  physical  changes  and 
growth  of  its  business  section,  but 
also  in  its  citizenry.   Not  imlike 
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other  manufacturing  centers,  its  pop- 
ulation is  necessarily  cosmopoUtan 
in  the  extreme  and  men  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  are  thrown  into 
daily  contact  with  each  other  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  yet  nothing 


operation  which  exists  among  the 
useful  citizens  who  conduct  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  this  New  Hampshire 
metropolis.  Among  these  men  are 
some  who  were  broad  enough  to  see 
the  material  worth  of  such  an  edition 


Old  Shepard  Tavern 


but  the  heartiest  cooperation  is  evi- 
dent in  all  phases  of  business  activity 
which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  city  as 
a  whole.  The  Manchester  Publicity 
Association,  with  its  ever  widening 
scope  of  usefulness,  is  material  proof 
of  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  co- 


as  this  to  the  city  of  which  they  are 
a  part,  as  well  as  to  the  State.  Fol- 
lowing are  sketches  of  a  few  of  these 
business  men  of  Manchester,  while 
many  others  are  represented  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  this  issue  of  the 
Granite  Monthly. 
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THE  AMOSKEAG  BANKS 


Prominent  as  one  of  the  most 
dignified,  modern  and  convenient 
bank  buildings  in  New  England, 
stands  the  new  home  of  the  Amoskeag 
Savings  Bank  and  the  Amoskeag  Na- 
tional Bank.  This  building  is  fittingly 
located  at  Elm  and  Hanover  streets, 
a  corner  which  is  the  busiest  in  the 
State. 

The  building,  of  steel  frame  con- 
struction, is  of  Indiana  limestone,  ten 


artistic.  A  small  room  equipped  and 
furnished  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
ladies,  and  a  second  siniilar  room 
provided  for  the  private  use  of  cus- 
tomers are  among  other  special  con- 
veniences which  the  banks  provide, 
and  indeed  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  the  facilities  for 
transacting  a  banking  business  ade- 
quate in  every  way. 
The  vaults,  which  are  ample  in  size 


Main  Banking  B 

stories  in  height,  the  basement,  main 
and  mezzanine  floors  being  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  the  banks.  The  main 
banking  room  is  lofty,  handsome,  and 
spacious,  with  a  most  inviting  aspect. 

The  banking  rooms  are  finished  in 
Italian  marble  and  are  well  lighted 
from  large  mullioned  windows  which 
give  uniform  and  ample  light,  and  the 
bronze  grill  surmounting  the  counters, 
designed  and  cast  especially  for  this 
room,  is  particularly  graceful  and 


m.  Looking  East 

to  contain  some  4,000  individual 
safes  besides  the  chests  for  the  use  of 
the  banks,  have  been  so  designed  and 
equipped  as  to  make  the  safety  of  their 
contents  beyond  question.  Besides 
the  main  vault  there  is  a  storage  vault 
apart  from  the  main  vault  and  so 
fitted  that  it  is  convenient  for  the 
reception  of  boxes  and  other  articles 
of  bulk.  After  passing  the  pro- 
tective grill  and  entering  the  vault 
apartments,  these  two  vaults  are 
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accessible  to  customers  of  the  banks, 
while  two  book  vaults  and  a  second 
entrance  to  the  main  vault  are  ac- 


Maln  Entrance  to  the  Building 

cessible  only  through  the  rooms  of 
the  bank  itself. 

The  Amoskeag  Savings  Bank  was 
established  in  1852,  and  has  enjoyed 
continual  prosperity  and  growth,  and 
today  its  deposits  amount  to  more 
than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  which 
are  owned  by  over  26,000  depositors, 
resident  in  nearly  every  city  and  town 
in  the  State.  The  bank  points  with 
pride  to  total  assets  of  over  $18,000,- 
000,  which  rank  it  as  one  of  the 
foremost  savings  banks  in  New 
England. 

The  Amoskeag  National  Bank  was 
incorporated  as  a  state  institution  in 
the  year  1848,  with  a  capital  of  $150,- 
000,  and  occupied  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  building  on  a  side  street. 
Two  years  after  its  establishment  its 
deposits  were  some  nineteen  thousand 
dollars.    In  1864  it  became  a  national 


bank,  receiving  a  new  charter  from 
the  federal  government,  and  five 
years  later  increased  its  capital  to 
$200,000,  at  which  amount  it  remains 
today.  During  these  years  it  has 
gradually  increased  its  surplus  and 
profits  until  they  now  stand  at  over 
$400,000,  which,  together  with  the 
stockholders'  liability,  makes  a  fund 
of  over  $800,000,  all  for  the  protection 
of  its  depositors. 

During  this  period  the  banks  have 
three  times  outgrown  their  quarters. 
In  1870  they  moved  from  their  original 
location  to  an  oflBce  on  Elm  Street,  on 
the  site  of  their  present  building.  In 
1893  these  banking  rooms,  in  turn, 
becoming  confined,  were  remodeled 
and  enlarged,  and  then  in  1912  the 
erection  of  their  present  home  was 
begun. 

Both  banks  feel  that  their  growth 
is  largely  due  to  the  prominent  and 
capable  men  who  have  always  been  as- 
sociated with  their  management. 
Moody  Currier,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  from  1885  to  1887,  was 
the  first  cashier  of  the  Amoskeag 
Bank,  and  on  its  conversion  into  a 


Entrance  to  Main  Banking  Room 

national  bank  in  1864,  became  its 
president.  The  late  Henry  Chandler 
and  his  son,  the  late  George  Henry 
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Chandler,  each  for  a  long  period 
occupied  the  position  of  treasurer  of 
the  savings  bank,  and  contributed  in 
a  very  large  degree  to  its  prosperity; 
while  the  late  George  Byron  Chandler, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  president  of 


the  national  bank  and  treasurer  of  the 
savings  bank,  was  connected  with 
these  institutions  for  over  fifty  years. 
His  efficiency  and  ability  as  a  banker 
are  reflected  in  the  growth  of  the 
banks  during  his  term  of  office. 


JAMES  A.  WELLMAN 

Forging  to  the  front  ranks  of  the , 
business  and  civic  life  of  Manchester, 
by  perseverance  and  concentrated 
effort,  James  A.  Wellman  has  made 
his  personality  felt  in  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  his  city  and  state. 

For  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Wellman 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  state 
agency  of  the  National  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  the 
largest  general  agency  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  is  known  as  one  of  the  state's 
most  successful  insurance  men.  His 
progress  has  been  founded  upon  the 
unexcelled  service  which  he  has  given, 
together  with  the  strength  and  mu- 
tuality of  the  National  life,  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1915,  his  agency  busi- 
ness in  New  Hampshire  was  nearly 
$900,000. 

Through  his  efforts  there  are  thou- 
sands of  National  Life  policyholders 
and  more  than  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  National*  Life  Insurance  now 
in  force  in  the  Granite  State.  Sound 
business  principles,  the  loyalty  of  his, 
organization  and  the  Wellman  rep- 
utation for  the  square  deal  have 
made  the  individual  and  the  National 
Life  stand  for  all  that  is  best  in  life 
insurance. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  com- 
mercial success  of  James  A.  Wellman 
should  have  reached  its  height  in  New 
Hampshire.  He  was  born  in  Cornish, 
this  state,  on  May  4,  1868,  the  son  of 
Albert  E.  and  Emily  Dodge  (Hall) 
Wellman.  His  father  was  a  farmer. 
Like  many  more  of  the  state's  older 
families,  his  ancestors  came  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, deciding  to  cast  their 
fortunes  in  the  sister  commonwealth, 
and  to  be  among  those  instrumental 
in  its  material  development. 

He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 


Puritans,  being  twelfth  in  line  from 
Governor  William  Bradford  and  Elder  ^ 
Brewster  of  Plymouth  Colony  and 
among  his  forefathers  were  men  who 
served  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Wellman  received  his  early 
education  in  the  schools  of  Cornish, 
later  attending  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy at  Meriden.  He  entered  Dart- 
mouth and  was  graduated  in  the  class 


James  A.  WeUman 


of  1889.  Then  he  immediately  began 
his  career  in  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

Until  1895  he  was  special  agent  of 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
resigning  in  that  year  to  accept  the 
general  agency  of  the  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  came  to  Manchester  where 
he  has  since  been  located,  maintaining 
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a  suite  of  offices  in  the  Pembroke 
Building  at  Elm  and  Merrimack 
streets. 

Although  his  commercial  duties 
have  been  exacting,  he  has  found 
time  for,  and  given  his  attention  to, 
the  civic  affairs  of  Manchester.  He 
is  one  of  the  city's  strongest  boosters, 
and  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
Publicity  Association.  He  has  never 
sought  public  office,  but  has  interested 
himself  in  the  city's  political  and 
financial  problems. 

His  business  acumen  has  been 
recognized  in  the  important  positions 
of  trust  to  which  he  has  been  chosen. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Manchester  National 
Bank,  the  Manchester  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  and  the  Morris 
Plan  Association.  He  is  president 
also  of  the  Agents'  Association  of  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Life  Underwriters. 

Fraternally  he  is  prominent  in 
Masonic  circles,  and  in  addition  is 
affiliated  with  the  Derryfield  and  the 
Country  clubs.  He  is  an  attendant 
of  the  Franklin  Street  Congregational 
Church. 

He  was  married  on  June  23,  1898, 
to  Miss  Florence  Vincent  of  Burling- 
ton, Vt.  They  have  two  daughters,  the 
Misses  Harriet  and  Dorothy  Wellman. 


ALONZO  ELLIOTT  &  COMPANY 
One  of  the  best  known  investment 
banking  houses  in  northern  New 
England  is  that  of  Alonzo  Elliott  and 
Company;  the  business  consisting  of 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  highest 
grade  investment  securities.  The  com- 
pany does  business  in  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Herbert  A.  McElwain,  president, 
treasiu-er  and  owner.  The  company's 
offices  are  located  in  suites  308,  310, 


312,  314  Beacon  Building,  814  Elm 
Street. 

Mr.  McElwain  was  born  at  Enfield, 
N.  H.,  April  24,  1877,  the  son  of 
James  and  Ella  R.  (Gage)  McElwain. 
His  early  education  was  received  in 
the  public  schools  of  Enfield  and  he 
later  entered  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy at  Meriden,  N.  H.,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1899.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  entered  Dartmouth  College 
with  the  class  of  1903,  remaining  at 
the  Hanover  Institution  for  two  years, 
when  he  left  for  the  piu-pose  of  enter- 
ing business. 

In  1901  he  went  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  manager  of  sales- 
men for  the  Home  Correspondence 
School.  In  1907  he  became  connected 
with  Alonzo  Elliott,  investment 
banker  and  broker,  and  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Elliott,  in  1909,  he  purchased 
the  business  and  had  it  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Alonzo  Elliott  & 
Company.  Today  there  is  no  house 
in  northern  New  England  which  is 
more  favorably  known  than  Alonzo 
Elliott  &  Company. 

Mr.  McElwain  is  a  Republican  in 
politics.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Derryfield,  Calumet  and  Intervale 
Country  clubs  of  Manchester,  and  the 
Vesper  Country  Club  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
His  interest  in  the  college  at  Hanover 
is  apparent  from  his  membership  in 
the  Dartmouth  Club  of  Boston. 

Mr.  McElwain  was  married  on 
April  18, 1906,  to  Dorothy  R.  Favreau 
of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  and  their  home 
is  at  61  Mimroe  Street.  Mr.  McEl- 
wain has  made  an  enviable  position 
for  himself  in  the  investment  bank- 
ing business  of  New  Hampshire  by 
reason  of  his  knowledge  of  financial 
matters.  He  is  progressive  without 
being  a  radical,  and  his  honest  bus- 
iness methods  have  brought  him 
many  friends,  in  fact  the  investment 
banking  house  of  Alonzo  Elliott  and 
Company  is  a  credit  to  the  Queen  City 
and  to  the  Granite  State. 
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THE  JOHN  B.  VARICK  COMPANY 


The  John  B.  Varick  Co.  was  estab- 
lished in  1845,  on  the  same  spot  where 
the  present  Varick  Building  stands, 
by  John  P.  Adriance,  who  came  to 
Manchester  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Elm  StTMt  StOTM 

In  1849  John  B.  Varick,  a  boy  of  six- 
teen, came  to  Manchester  from 
Poughkeepsie  and  entered  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Adriance.  In  1851  Mr.  Ad- 
riance sold  out  the  business  to  Messrs. 
Dennis  and  Varick. 

In  1855  Mr.  Dennis  retired  and  the 
firm  became  known  as  Varick,  Storm 
&  Co.  In  1858  Walter  Adriance, 
John  B.  Varick's  cousin,  purchased 
Mr.  Storm's  interest  and  the  firm 
again  changed  names,  being  now 
known  as  John  B.  Varick  &  Co. 
In  1860  John  B.  Varick  bought  his 
partner  out,  and  became  sole  owner. 
In  1884  the  business  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  John  B.  Varick 
Co.,  with  John  B.  Varick,  president 


Warehouse  No.  1, 
Nutfleld  Lane 

and  treasurer,  and  Charles  A.  Adams, 
manager. 

John  B.  Varick  died  in  1902,  after 
having  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
same  business  in  the  same  location  for 
over  fifty-three  years.    The  present 


officers  of  the  company  are  Richard 
Varick,  president,  Charles  A.  Adams, 
manager,  and  Thomas  R.  Varick, 
treasurer. 

The  Varick  Company  is  not  by  any 


Warehouse  No.  2,  West 
Auburn  Street 

means  the  largest,  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  good  judges,  it  is  the  most 
complete  and  perfectly  appointed 
general  hardware  establishment  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  United  States. 

The  company  owns  the  new  Varick 
Building,  half  of  the  Varick-Sullivan 
Building,  Warehouse  No.  1,  Ware- 
house No.  2,  and  the  Depot  Street 
store,  the  last  two  named  buildings 
being  situated  directly  north  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Freight  Depot  with 
side  tracks  running  directly  to  the 
doors  where  seven  cars  may  be  easily 
handled  at  once.  Because  of  the 
improved  construction  and  modem 
sprinkler  equipment  insurance  rates 
are  the  lowest  possible.    With  no 


Agricultural  Warehouse, 
Depot  Street 

rentals  to  pay,  with  ideal  freight 
conditions  and  low  insurance  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  company 
buys  in  large  quantities  on  its  own 
capital,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
the  company  can  sell  its  goods  as 
low  as  any  concern  on  earth. 
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WALTER  M.  LANG 
It  is  said  that  true  ambition  cannot 
and  will  not  be  downed.  If  this  is 
so  then  Walter  M.  Lang,  one  of 
Manchester's  leading  real  estate  op- 
erators and  insurance  men,  must 
have  been  possessed  of  just  that  sort 
of  stuff,  for  his  career  is  not  only  as 
interesting  as  it  is  out  of  the  ordinary; 
but  it  might  really  "be  termed  spec- 
tacular.   From  an  insignificant  and 


he  associated  himself  with  the  Charles 
A.  Hoitt  Furniture  Company,  as  a 
traveling  salesman.  In  this  line  of 
work  he  distinguished  himself  by 
working  up  new  lines  of  trade,  never 
before  touched  by  his  company,  and 
after  a  few  years  Mr.  Lang  estab- 
lished himself  in  East  Manchester  as 
a  grocer  with  Lovell  Ruiter  as  a 
partner,  who  still  conducts  the  busi- 
ness.   It  was  when  this  partnership 


Office  of  Walter  M.  Lang 


obscure  position  as  clerk  in  the  cloth- 
ing house  of  Cushman  and  Hardy, 
Mr.  Lang  has  gradually  fought  his 
way  upwards  until  he  now  occupies 
a  handsome  suite  of  offices  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  the  Amoskeag  Build- 
ing, and  is  looked  upon  as  a  leader  in 
the  business  affairs  of  the  city. 

From  clerk  of  the  Cushman  and 
Hardy  store  young  Lang  worked  up 
to  the  position  of  manager.  When 
the  business  changed  hands  in  1892 


was  dissolved  that  Mr.  Lang  started 
in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

Here  he  seemingly  found  the  work 
for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  for  his 
business  has  steadily  increased  until, 
today,  it  is  second  to  none  in  the  city. 
Not  only  does  he  handle  a  large 
variety  of  high  class  real  estate, 
but  he  also  represents  the  Aetna 
Insurance  Company  of  Hartford, 
Conn. 
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Unlike  many  other  busy  men  of 
affairs,  Mr.  Lang  has  found  time  to 
interest  himself  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  the  city  and  state.  In  1900 
he  sat  in  the  city  council  as  a  council- 
man from  ward  six,  and  in  1906  he 
represented  ward  three  in  the  legis- 
lature, where  he  achieved  distinction 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  in- 
surance. He  is  a  Progressive  in 
politics,  and  has  been  a  great  admirer 
of  former  President  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Lang  is  most  prominent  in 
Odd  Fellowship  and  in  the  affairs 


Walter  M.  Lang 

of  the  Encampment  and  Patriarch 
Militant  branches  of  the  order.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Calumet  Club 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  White 
Mountain  Travelers'  Association, 
never  misses  one  of  the  annual  ban- 
quets at  Concord.  He  is  a  Christian 
Scientist,  is  married  and  has  one 
daughter. 

In  the  winter  of  1915,  Mr.  Lang 
leased  the  residence  of  Dr.  C.  W. 
Clement  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and 
Thayer  streets  to  Harry  K.  Thaw. 
It  was  during  the  enforced  stay  of  that 
noted  fugitive  in  New  Hampshire 


that  he  selected  Manchester  as  his 
winter  home.  Through  this  trans- 
action Mr.  Lang  gained  the  widest 
publicity  and  also  the  firm  friendship 
of  the  Pittsburgh  man,  who  now  coimts 
Mr.  Lang  among  his  closest  New 
Hampshire  friends. 


ALPHEUS  J.  PELLETIER 

There  are  very  few  architects  in  the 
country  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
have  gained  considerable  reputation, 
yet  Alpheus  J.  Pelletier  has  not  yet 
passed  his  thirtieth  milestone  and  is 
very  well  known  in  his  adopted  city 
of  Manchester  as  a  competent  and 
successful  architect.  The  fact  that 
he  held  the  important  post  of  super- 
vising architect  during  the  erection 
of  both  the  New  Hampshire  Fire 
Insurance  Company's  beautiful  new 
home  and  the  Carpenter  Memorial 
Library  is  sufficient  evidence  of  Mr. 
Pelletier's  capabilities. 

The  young  architect  was  born  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  received  his 
early  education  there,  removing  later 
to  Nashua,  where  he  graduated  from 
Nashua  High  School.  From  the  age 
of  eleven  he  had  been  interested  in 
mechanical  drawing  and  house  plan- 
ning, so  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
decided  to  follow  architecture,  after 
leaving  high  school.  Providing  him- 
self with  a  living,  and  working  dili- 
gently at  his  profession  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Pelletier  soon  became  so 
proficient  in  his  chosen  line. of  work 
that  he  became  associated  with  Wm. 
M.  Butterfield,  one  of  the  leading 
Manchester  architects.  While  with 
Mr.  Butterfield  the  young  man  de- 
signed some  of  the  residences  of  prom- 
inent Manchester  people  which  were 
erected  at  the  North  End. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Pelletier 
has  an  office  in  connection  with  Ed- 
ward L.  Tilton  at  605,  Amoskeag 
Bank  Building,  where  he  does  a  very 
considerable  business. 

On  April  19,  1915,  Mr.  PeUetier 
married  Ina  Mae  Anderson  at  Nashua, 
N.  H.    He  is  a  Republican  in  poUtics 
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arid  an  honorable  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Architects.  Mr. 
Pelletier  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  Al- 
though busily  engaged  for  the  most 
part  in  his  profession,  he  occasionally 
finds  time  to  engage  in  his  favorite 
recreation  of  hunting  and  fishing. 


son  have  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
well  established  trade  in  local  and 


A.  M.  CARLTON  &  SON 
One  of  the  oldest  and  most  success- 
ful real  estate  firms  in  Manchester 
is  that  of  A.  M.  Carlton  &  Son,  lo- 
cated in  the  Beacon  Building.  The 
business  is  very  extensive  including 
real  estate,  auctioneering  and  loans. 
This  ever  increasing  business  has  been 
established  thirty  years,  and  forms 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Man- 
chester business.  The  firm  name  of 
A.  M.  Carlton  &  Son  was  taken  niiie 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Carlton  was 
assisted  in  business  by  his  son,  Reu- 
ben W.  Carlton.  At  this  time  the 
firm  was  located  in  the  Old  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Building.  The  bus- 
iness of  H.  H.  Dustin  &  Son,  of  twelve 


A.  M.  Carlton 


years'  standing,  was  taken  over  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Carlton  in  1889,  and  he  and  his 


Reuben  W.  Carlton 

southern  New  Hampshire  real  estate 
during  this  time. 

Reuben  W.  Carlton  has  been  very 
successful  m  the  insurance  business, 
he  having  been  district  manager  for 
the  well  known  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  the  home  office 
of  which  is  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Carlton's  territory  consists  of  all  of 
the  southern  half  of  New  Hampshire. 

Both  Mr.  Carlton  and  his  son  have 
attractive  homes  in  Goflfstown,  N.  H., 
where  they  reside  and  conduct  a 
branch  office  of  their  business.  Fra- 
ternally both  are  members  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  Reuben  W.  Carlton 
being  Past  Noblle  Grand  of  Webster 
Lodge  No.  24,  also  Past  Master  of 
Uncanoonuc  Grange  No.  40,  also  of 
Goffstown.  Both  the  Carltons  are 
strong  Republicans  and  always  have 
been.  Both  are  members  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Goffstown, 
Reuben  W.  acting  as  its  clerk  at  the 
present  time.  A.  M.  Carlton  is  the 
son  of  John  Carlton  making  three 
generations  of  this  well  known  family. 
Mr.  John  Carlton  resides  in  Concord, 
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N.  H.,  and  is  known  elsewhere  as  well 
as  in  the  capital  city  as  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  state's  octogenar- 
ians, having  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  97  years. 

The  Carlton  firm  makes  a  specialty 
of  selling  farms,  suburban  homes,  and 
timber  lands,  and  they  sell  a  large 
amount  of  this  class  of  property  each 
year.  The  constant  increase  of  the 
volume  of  this  firm's  business  is  proof 
of  its  great  prosperity. 


WARREN  &  WARREN 
The  accompanying  illustrations  give 
but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  size 


Reception  Room 

and  extent  of  the  dental  offices  of 
Warren  &  Warren  in  the  Eagle 
Theatre  building  at  1170  Elm  Street, 


Operating  Room— East 


comer  of  Bridge.  Conveniently  situ- 
ated and  with  an  equipment  which 


is  strictly  modem  in  every  detail,  this 
progressive  firm  has  abready  estab- 
lished a  splendid  practice.  They  aim 
to  always  give  efficient  service  and  the 
offices  are  open  every  evening.  The 
methods  employed  in  the  treatment 


IIP 


operating  Room— West 

of  the  great  number  of  varied  cases 
which  come  under  the  expert  super- 
vision of  the  firm  are  as  modern  as 
the  equipment  of  the  offices.  Al- 
though the  firm  does  high  class 
work  under  the  finest  possible  con- 
ditions, the  prices  charged  are  very 
reasonable  and  for  this  reason  the 
dental  parlors  of  Warren  &  Warren 
are  popular  with  all  classes  of  Man- 


Labomtory 

Chester  citizens,  and  there  is  seldom  a 
minute  of  the  day  that  the  chairs  are 
not  all  occupied  with  patients. 

The  dental  parlors  of  Warren  & 
Warren  are  centrally  located,  at  the 
corner  of  Bridge  and  Elm  streets. 
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The  reception  room  is  large,  well 
lighted  and  furnished  with  com- 
fortable mission  furniture.  Opening 
out  of  the  reception  room  are  the  two 
operating  rooms,  each  of  which  con- 
tains two  chairs.  From  the  further 
operating  room  one  enters  the  modern 
laboratory,  which  is  fitted  with  every 
sort  of  device  for  the  large  amount  of 
dental  work  which  the  firm  does.  In 
short  Warren  &  Warren  is  not  only 
the  largest  dental  firm  in  the  state, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  up-to-date. 


tion  of  sanitary  plumbing  and  bath- 
room fixtures. 

His  first  step  was  to  establish  and 
equip  a  strong  commercial  organiza- 
tion for  the  distribution  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  and  sanitary  goods. 
Once  established  the  business  grew 
and  flourished,  so  that  various  changes 
in  the  location  were  made  necessary 
until  the  present  warehouse  on  Canal 
Street  was  acquired.  Every  detail 
of  the  present  establishment,  embrac- 
ing 30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
is  up-to-date.    An  unexcelled  loca- 


f-^^^i^V-'^^ief/T.^^V  .... 
^The  Manchester  Supply  Company 


THE  MANCHESTER  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

The  complete  and  modern  home 
of  the  Manchester  Supply  Company, 
wholesale  dealers  in  plumbers'  sup- 
plies, stands  directly  in  front  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Station, 
and  is  a  monument  to  the  industry 
and  perseverance  of  the  present 
treasurer  of  the  corporation,  Mr. 
Edmund  F.  Higgins.  In  1890,  Mr. 
Higgins,  who  had  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  business  activities 
of  the  city  and  state,  as  a  member  of 
the  well  known  firm  of  Higgins 
Brothers,  furniture  dealera,  saw  the 
opportunity  which  was  being  created 
by  the  demand  for  absolute  sanita- 
tion in  the  construction  and  installa- 


tion, wonderful  side-track  facilities, 
fine  offices,  spacious  sample  rooms,  a 
complete  line  of  the  best  goods 
obtainable,  and  a  thoroughly  modern 
service  department  all  go  to  make  up 
the  best  establishment  for  wholesale 
trade  in  this  line  that  may  be  found 
in  northern  New  England.  The  com- 
pany handles  exclusively  the  Ugh 
class  line  of  the  Standard  Sanitary 
Manufacturing  Company,  located  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  may  be  said  that  "service  first" 
could  well  be  adopted  as  a  slogan  by 
this  corporation  for  particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  customers.  The  services  of  a  com- 
petent sanitary  engineer  and  well 
trained  salesman  are  freely  provided 
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and  the  extent  of  the  business  makes 
it  easy  to  offer  goods  at  lowest  prices 
and  to  give  a  liberal  discount  for 
<;ash.  Codperation  is  a  watchword 
of  the  institution  and  everyone  is 
invited  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  company,  its  aims 
and  its  officials. 


PERKINS  NAPHTHA  CLEANS- 
ING WORKS 
One  of  the  oldest  cleaning  and  dye- 
ing establishments  in  the  city  of 
Manchester  is  that  of  the  Perkins 
Naphtha  Cleansing  Company,  at  127 
Hanover  Street,  of  which  William  E. 
Felch  is  the  proprietor.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  the  doors  of  this  high 
grade  establishment  have  been  open 
to  the  Manchester  public,  and  durino; 


Perkliu  Naphtha  Cleaiitliig  Co. 


that  period  the  business  has  made 
a  host  of  friends.  Mr.  Felch  has  had 
the  place  for  about  five  years,  and 
during  that  time  the  business  has 
gone  forward  in  leaps  and  bounds, 
until  today  it  is  second  to  none  in 
the  Queen  City.  The  latest  and 
most  approved  methods  in  cleaning 
and  dyeing  have  been  adopted,  and 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed  to  all 
patrons  of  the  establishment,  and 
there  are  many. 

Mr.  Felch  has  two  able  assistants 
in  his  wife  and  son,  both  of  whom 
take  an  active  interest  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  place.  Conveniently 
located,  directly  opposite  the  front 
doors  of  the  Post-office  on  Hanover 
Street,  there  are  few  residents  of 
Manchester  who  are  not  personally 


acquainted  with  the  company  and 
the  high  quality  of  the  work  which  is 
done  there. 


HARRY  J.  DANFORTH 
''Everything  for  the  Sportsman" 
was  the  house  motto  selected  by 
Harry  J.  Danforth  when  he  decided 
to  enter  into  the  sporting  goods 
business  two  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time  his  establishment,  at  73  Han- 
over Street,  has  been  the  headquarters 
for  many  of  the  leading  hunters,  nim- 
rods  and  autoists  of  the  city  and  state. 

Seventeen  years  of  experience  in 
ordering  and  disposing  of  this  line  of 


Harry  J.  Danforth 


goods  has  placed  him  on  a  par  with 
any  of  the  authorities  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. A  sportsman  himself,  in  both 
fishing  and  hunting,  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  best  that  there  is,  and  con- 
sequently is  in  a  position  to  help  out 
the  novice  and  suggest  to  the  expe- 
rienced. 

Mr.  Danforth  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  Granite 
State.  Sporting  goods  has  always 
been  his  hobby  and  for  years  he 
handled  this  department  in  a  large 
hardware  house.  With  an  abundance 
of  experience  and  grit,  he  decided  to 
strike  out  for  himself  and  on  March 
1,  1914,  opened  an  establishment  at 
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73  Hanover  Street.  His  business  has 
increased  remarkably  during  the  past 
two  years,  until  today  he  is  prepared 
to  serve  the  sportsman  with  every 
article  in  his  line. 

While  he  holds  to  his  motto  "  Every- 
thing for  the  Sportsman, "  Mr.  Dan- 
forth  has  added  to  his  stock,  auto 
tires  and  accessories.  New  goods 
are  being  constantly  ordered  and  the 
departments  are  being  enlarged  with 
the  corresponding  perfection  of  new 
sporting  goods  material. 

Everything  from  a  fish  hook  to  an 


Hampshire  is  Charles  D.  Steele,  owner 
and  founder  of  the  Steele  Meat  Mar- 
kets. Mr.  Steele  was  born  in  Peacham, 
Vt.,  July  18,  1872,  the  son  of  Mat- 
thew and  Lillian  (Calderwood)  Steele 
aild  his  education  was  received  in 
Woodsville,  N.  H.  His  business  ca- 
reer began  in  Woodsville  twenty-five 
years  ago,  where  he  opened  a  meat 
store.  His  first  change  of  business 
came  when  he  took  over  the  New 
England  store  on  Amherst  Street,  and 
from  this  dates  his  beginning  as  an  in- 
fluential business  man  of  Manchester. 


Steele**  Market 


automobile  tire  may  be  found  in  this 
up-to-date  store.  Its  growth  has 
been  truly  wonderful.  On  March  1, 
1916,  Mr.  Danforth  observed  his  second 
anniversary.  That  his  third  year  may 
eclipse  both  the  first  and  second  is  his 
earnest  desire  and  with  this  in  mind  he 
calls  the  attention  of  the  sportsmen  of 
New  Hampshire  to  his  display  of  goods. 

His  motto  has  been  well  chosen  and 
is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  bywords 
of  the  state;  Everything  for  the 
Sportsman." 


STEELE'S  MARKET 
The  most  progressive  merchant  in 
his  particular  line  in  the  state  of  New 


At  the  present  time  Mr.  Steele 
conducts  three  of  the  finest  stores  of 
the  kind  in  all  Manchester.  They 
are  located  respectively  at  776  Elm 
Street,  653  Chestnut  Street,  and  815 
Chestnut  Street.  These  three  stores 
furnish  each  a  fine  example  of  the 
model  store  of  its  line.  Progressiveness 
and  up-to-date  methods  have  been  the 
motto  of  the  Steele  stores,  and  that  they 
have  lived  u*p  to  this  motto  is  easily  pro- 
ven by  an  inspection  of  the  large  line  of 
foreign  and  native  merchandise  carried 
by  them.  Another  rule  of  the  Steele 
stores  is  strictly  sanitary  conditions, 
cleanliness  being  one  of  the  virtues 
which  is  cultivated  in  these  markets. 
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Mr.  Steele,  while  very  attentive  to 
his  business,  yet  finds  time  to  enjoy 
his  favorite  recreation,  motoring.  He 
is  a  RepubUean,  a  Mason,  Knight 
Templar,  Shrine,  and  Consistory. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Paul's  M.  E. 
Church,  and  at  present  serves  on  the 
official  board  of  that  church. 

In  1891  Mr.  Steele  married  Millie 
E.  Remick,  at  Woodstock,  N.  H. 
They  have  three  children. 


PARISEAU'S  SHOE  STORE 
^  To  the  enterprise  and  abiUty  of 
Mr.  Philias  H.  Berthiaume,  the  pres- 
ent manager,  is  due  the  growth  and 


Philias  H.  Bertliiaume 


steady  development  of  the  Pariseau 
Shoe  Store,  at  675  Elm  Street.  From 
a  small  beginning  the  store  has  ad- 
vanced, under  the  keen  supervision 
of  Mr.  Berthiaume.  until  it  is  one  of 
the  recognized  leaders  in  this  branch 
of  Manchester's  mercantile  business. 

The  energetic  and  successful  mana- 
ger was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
September  7,  1878.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  in  Canada  and  he 
afterwards  graduated  from  St.  Hya- 


cinth's College,  P.  Q.  In  1890  he 
entered  business  in  Worcester,  as  a 
reporter  on  the  well  known  French 
pubUcation  UOpinion  Pvbliqy^,  In 
1893  he  made  his  first  start  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  business  with  T.  Pari- 
seau. A  year  afterwards  he  was  made 
manager  of  the  Eagle  Branch  Shoe 
Company  at  675  Elm  Street,  and  in 
1907  married*  Ernestine  Pariseau,  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  business.  To 
them  twin  girls  have  been  born. 

Mr.  Berthiaume  is  a  member  of  the 
Elks  and  belongs  to  the  Jolhet  Club. 
His  favorite  pastimes  are  fishing  and 
baseball,  and  when  not  in  his  place  of 
business  he  may  be  found  either  whip- 
ping a  trout  brook  or  on  the  baseball 
bleachers. 


BROWN'S 
One  of  the  largest  stores  dealing  in 
all  kinds  of  optical  goods  is  "Brown's," 
located  at  996  Elm  Street  and  man- 
aged by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Theodore 
W.  Brown.  The  place  is  fronted  by 
a  large  show  window,  which  is  always 
noticeable  because  of  the  clever  dec- 
orative scheme  employed.  Enter- 
ing one  finds  himself  in  a  modern,  well 
equipped  sales  room,  where  a  fine 
line  of  the  best  optical  goods  is  dis- 
played in  glass  counters  and  cases. 
In  the  rear  is  a  commodious  examina- 
tion room,  fitted  with  all  nK)dem 


Comer  in  Brown**  Optical  Shop 


instruments  for  the  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  eye,  and  in  charge 
of  an  expert  refractionist. 
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The  Eastman  Kodak  line  is  handled 
exclusively  and  the  developing,  print- 
ing and  enlarging  part  of  the  business 
is  done  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
photographer..  Other  optical  mer- 
chandise, such  as  Balopticons,  ster- 
eopticons,  field  glasses,  etc.,  are 
carried  in  stock.  In  the  basement  is 
the  optical  shop,  fitted  with  all  modern 
machinery  for  the  making  of  lenses 
and  including  one  of  the  very  few 
surfacing  machines  in  the  state.  An- 
other section  of  the  basement  is  fitted 
with  every  possible  convenience  for 
the  developing,  printing  and  enlarging 
business.  All  in  all  the  business  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
state,  due  to  the  progressive  methods 
of  the  proprietor,  who  is  always  pleased 
to  personally  attend  to  the  wants  of 
his  many  patrons. 


THE  LINDSEY  STUDIO 
No  photographer  in  New  Hampshire 
has  achieved  greater  distinction  in 
his  chosen  profession  than  Charles 
Henry  Lindsey,  who,  in  company  with 
hi^  son,  Ira  Frank  Lindsey,  conducts 
the  well  known  Lindsey  Studio  at 
936  Elm  Street.  The  character  of 
the  work  turned  out  at  this  studio 
reflects  the  artistic  ability  of  both 
father  and  son,  neither  of  whom  are 
content  to  sit  back  and  call  their 
work  **good  enough,*'  but  are  fol- 
lowing closely  every  new  develop- 
ment or  idea  in  their  profession,  in 
their  eager  desire  to  keep  fully  abreast 
of  the  times.  The  result  of  this  con- 
stant study  is  easily  apparent  in  the 
class  of  work  accomplished.  Every 
portrait  is  made  a  study  and  the 
finished  photograph  from  the  Lindsey 
Studio  can  well  be  termed  a  fine  speci- 
men of  photographic  art. 

Charles  Henry  Lindsey  first  took 
up  the  study  of  his  profession  in  the 
studio  of  Frank  O.  Everett,  then 
located  in  the  Smith  Block,  just 
forty-four  years  ago.  He  remained 
with  the  Everett  Studio  for  three 
years  and  then  removed  to  Concord 
where  he  became  operator  for  Ben- 


jamin Carr,  afterwards  purchasing 
the  business  and  conducting  it  with 
success  until  the  National  State 
Capital  Bank  Building  was  burned, 
destroying  studio  and  equipment. 
After  this  mishap  Mr.  Lindsey  re- 
turned to  Manchester  and  was  as- 
sistant with  Stephen  Piper  until 
1879,  when  he  went  to  Nashua  and 
opened  his  own  studio.  In  1882 
he  changed  location  in  Nashua  and 
opened  a  new  studio  where  he  re- 
mained until  1889  when  he  went  to 
Boston  and  for  a  number  of  years 


Charles  H.  Lindsey 


operated  for  the  best  known  Boston 
photographers. 

In  1894  he  came  back  to  Manches- 
ter and  equipped  a  modern  studio, 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Weston 
Block  J  and  here  he  remained  until 
March,  1915,  when  the  sale  of  the 
building  forced  him  to  find  new 
quarters.  He  purchased  the  old  El- 
linwood  Studio  at  936  Elm  Street,  the 
oldest  studio  in  Manchester,  and  is 
there  meeting  with  the  same  extensive 
high  class  patronage  which  he  had  been 
favored  with  for  so  many  years  when 
located  in  the  Weston  Block. 
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In  his  son,  Ira  Frank,  Mr.  Lindsey 
has  a  worthy  and  proficient  partner. 
After  learning  the  bu^ness  with  his 
father,  the  younger  Lindsey  went  to 
Boston  as  operator  in  the  Armstrong 
Studio  of  that  city.  Later  he  man- 
aged'the  Oliver  Studio  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  in  1913  came  back  to 
Manchester  to  associate  with  his 
father  as  operator  and  active  manager 
of  the  business.  The  younger  Lind- 
sey is  also  an  enthusiastic  student 
of  the  profession  and  his  progressive 
ideas  have  proven  most  helpful  to 
his  father. 

The  studio  by  no  means  depends 
upon  the  Queen  City  alone  for  its 
patronage  for  the  work  outside  of  the 
city  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 


a  trade  center  for  those  wishing  to 
purchase  high  grade  house  furnishings 
at  reasonable  prices. 

The  proprietor,  Mr.  DeMoulpied, 
was  born  in  Cumberland,  England, 
on  April  7,  1854,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  and  Sophia  (Ozier)  DeMoul- 
pied. His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  schools  of  Cumberland, 
after  which  he  was  graduated  from 
Nicolet  College.  As  a  young  man  he 
removed  to  this  country,  and,  after 
achieving  a  number  of  business  suc- 
cesses, located  in  Manchester  in 
March,  1893,  instituting  his  present 
business  which  has  grown  remarkably 
in  the  past  decade. 

Mr.  DeMoulpied  was  married  on 
January  7,  1875,  to  Nellie  Tyron  at 


it  has  become  necessary  to  keep  a 
business  agent  in  the  field  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  The  north  country 
and  towns  on  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern borders  of  the  state  are  repre- 
sented among  the  many  patrons  of 
the  studio  and  the  high  class  busi- 
ness principles  of  the  firm,  aside 
from  its  artistic  ideals,  have  cemented 
the  friendship  of  all  its  patrons. 


demoulpied's  furniture 

STORE 

One  of  the  substantial  business 
houses  of  Manchester  is  the  furniture 
store  of  which  Charles  M.  DeMoulpied 
is  the  owner  and  manager.  Located 
at  665-669  Elm  Street,  nearly  op- 
posite the  Transfer  Station,  this 
attractive,  modern  store  has  become 


Lowell,  Mass.,  and  to  them  have  been 
born  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Mr.  DeMoulpied  is  a  member  of  the  St. 
PauPs  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


COLE'S  DRY  CLEANSING  CO. 

Cole's  Dry  Cleansing  Company  of 
Manchester  is  known  all  over  the 
Granite  State  and  in  many  instances 
the  fame  of  the  establishment  has 
spread  across  the  borders  and  into  the 
adjoining  states  of  Vermont,  Maine 
and  Massachusetts.  The  oflBce  of  the 
company  is  located  at  1173  Elm 
Street,  and  the  works  are  at  953 
Union  Street.  In  fact  the  business 
of  the  company  in  this  State  is  so  large 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  establish 
branch  offices  at  Nashua  and  Dover. 

It  was  seven  years  ago  that  Mr. 
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Gole*«  Dry  Cleansing  &  Dyeing  Co. 


Cole  started  business  and  brought  the 
first  modern  machinery  for  dry  cleans- 
ing into  the  city  of  Manchester.  At 
that  time  all  the  methods  employed 
by  Mr.  Cole  were  strictly  modern  and 
from  this  path  of  up-to-date  business 
methods,  he  has  never  departed.  In 
fact  the  methods  of  cleansing  employed 
by  this  company  are  so  reliable  and 
efficient  that  Mr.  Cole  has  saved  the 
people  of  this  state  many  thousands 
of  dollars  each  year  he  has  been  in 
business  through  his  ability  to  ren- 
ovate garments  which  would  have 
had  to  be  discarded  a  few  years  ago, 
on  account  of  their  soiled  condition. 
Now,  no  matter  whether  the  article 
be  silk,  satin  or  other  fine  fabric,  it 
can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  spots 
of  grease  or  paint  removed. 

Mr.  Cole  says  that  people  would  be 
greatly  surprised  to  see  the  great 
amount  of  dirt  that  collects  in  a  suit 
of  clothes  and  further  states  that  it  is 
this  dirt  which  oftentimes  rots  the 
garment  out,  rather  than  the  wear  on 
the  same.  The  life  of  an  ordinary 
suit  or  garment  may  be  practically 


doubled  by  keeping  it  cleaned  and 
pressed  at  the  Cole  establishment. 
The  modern  steam  presses,  used  here, 
not  only  drive  the  dirt  out,  but  soften 
up  the  fabric  without  a  chance]  of 
scorching  or  burning  it,  while  the 
antiquated  flat  iron  presses  the  dirt 
in.  The  great  growth  of  the  Cole 
business  can  be  directly  attributed  to 
the  satisfactory  results  which  are 
obtained  for  every  customer. 


THE  HEATH  STUDIO 
In  its  present  stage  of  development 
photography  must  be  considered  an 
art.  At  the  studio,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Heath,  at  864 
Elm  Street,  the  artistry  of  the  pro- 
fession has  been  developed  to  a  point 
which  is  near  perfection.  For  this 
reason  Mrs.  Heath  numbers  among 
her  customers  the  best  class  of  people 
living  in  the  Queen  City.  Well 
located  in  the  business  section,  with 
spacious  reception  rooms,  well  lighted, 
roomy  operating  studio  and  modern 
developing  and  printing  rooms,  the 
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work  turned  out  here  has  demanded 
attention  in  all  parts  of  New  England. 

Mrs.  Heath  was  born  in  Glenburn, 
Me.,  and  on  March  12,  1888,  married 


copalian  and  takes  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  city,  state  and  nation. 


Mn.  Mary  Heath 

John  F.  Heath,  a  Boston  photog- 
rapher, who  later  located  in  Bangor, 
Me.,  and  who  had  learned  his 
business  in  Manchester,  England. 
He  had  been  most  successful  when,  in 
October  1902,  he  decided  to  move  to 
Manchester.  Shortly  after  her  mar- 
riage Mrs.  Heath,  attracted  by  the 
artistic  side  of  the  business,  took  her 
place  in  the  studio  and  learned  the 
business  thoroughly  under  the  tutel- 
age of  her  husband.  This  training 
stood  her  in  good  stead  for  shortly 
after  moving  to  Manchester  her 
husband  died  and  since  that  time  she 
has  conducted  the  business  with  the 
greatest  success.  She  is  assisted  by 
Mr.  Alphonse  Godin,  an  operator  of 
great  abiUty.    Mrs.  Heath  is  an  Epis- 


DuBOIS'  TAILOR  SHOP 
"I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  Mr. 
DuBois  seems  to  always  have  a  tip 
in  advance  on  the  styles.''  This  is 
the  way  one  satisfied  customer  spoke, 
of  the  man  who  had  made  his  last 
two  suits  and  it,  together  with  his 
progressive  business  ideas,  accounts 
largely  for  the  immense  success  which 
Mr.  DuBois  has  had  since  going  into 
business  for  himself  at  752  Elm  Street 
a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Arthur  J.  DuBois  was  born  only 
twenty-five  years  ago.  When  a  child 
his  parents  removed  to  Manchester 
and  it  was  in  the  Queen  City  that  he 
received  his  early  education.  In  1908 
he  entered  the  tailoring  business  on 
the  selling  end  and,  after  a  few  years, 
had  become  an  expert  cutter.  In 
1915  he  went  into  business  for  himself, 
in  his  present  location  opposite  the 


1 


Arthur  J.  Du  Bols 


Merrimack  Common,  and  has  been 
most  successful. 
He  started  in  a  small  way,  but  today 
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he  has  anywhere  from  six  to  twelve 
workers  busy  in  his  establishment, 
turning  out  a  line  of  clothes  that  can- 
not be  excelled  for  style  and  "class." 
He  is  particularly  popular  with  the 
young  trade  for  he  has  an  almost  un- 
canny way  of  anticipating  the  trend 
of  the  styles  in  advance  of  their  arrival. 


THE  PALACE  STUDIO 
The  only  photographer  in  Man- 
chester who  conducts  a  studio  and 


the  business  life  of  the  country.  Not 
only  are  still  life  pictures  used 
extensively  in  the  development  of  all 
manner  of  business  propositions,  but 
the  popular  motion  picture  has  en- 
tered the  field  and  is  also  a  factor  in 
this  important  branch  of  photography. 
Mr.  Belisle  never  hesitates  to  accept  a 
commission  to  do  commercial  work, 
no  matter  how  difficult  the  subject 
or  the  conditions  under  which  the 
picture  must  be  made,  and  it  is  this 
confidence  that  makes  him  successful 


Palace  Studio 


makes  a  specialty  of  commercial  work 
is  Edward  A.  Belisle.  The  Palace  Stu- 
dio, at  51  Hanover  Street,  is  owned  and 
managed  by  Mr.  Belisle  who  is  rapidly 
developing  a  large  business  in  portrait 
and  group  work.  He  also  does  high 
class  amateur  finishing. 

The  specialty  of  this  photographer, 
however,  is  commercial  work,  and 
it  is  in  this  branch  of  the  profession 
that  he  particularly  excels.  Com- 
mercial photography  has  advanced 
far  beyond  the  experimental  state, 
and  has  become  firmly  established  in 


in  nearly  every  instance.  Flashlight 
pictures  are  taken  by  Mr.  Belisle 
with  the  finest  possible  results,  and  he 
is  always  ready  to  go  out  on  a  job 
whether  it  be  night  or  day  time. 

Mr.  Belisle  first  learned  the  business 
of  photography  in  the  Kimball  Studio 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  twenty-five  years 
ago.  He  has  followed  the  profession 
intermittently  since  that  time,  al- 
though he  also  engaged  in  real  estate 
business  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  is  only  a 
comparatively  short  time  ago  that 
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Mr.  Belisle  opened  the  Palace  Studio, 
and,  if  the  business  to  date  indicates 
what  is  to  follow,  then  he  need  have 
no  fears  as  to  the  future. 


LOUIS,  THE  TAILOR 
There  are  a  large  number  of  tailors 
in  Manchester,  but  few  are  better 
known  than  Louis,"  whose  place  of 
business  is  located  at  11  Central 
Street.  Louis  has  been  in  the  tailor- 
ing business  but  a  few  years,  yet  in 
this  comparatively  short  time  he  has 
built  up  an  immense  volume  of  busi- 
ness. He  is  especially  popular  with 
the  young  trade,  for  his  clothes  are 


patterns  and  colors  that  would  suit 
his  fancy. 

In  the  rear  of  the  stock  room  is  the 
office  and  fitting  room  and  here  also 
Louis  has  his  cutting  table,  for  all 
the  suits  are  cut  by  the  proprietor 
himself  and  this  undoubtedly  accounts 
for  the  success  of  the  business.  Louis 
is  not  only  an  expert  cutter,  but  he  is 
also  a  shrewd  business  man,  and  one 
who  realizes  full  well  the  value  of 
advertising,  for  there  are  few  better 
advertised  places  in  Manchester  than 
the  shop  of  Louis  the  Tailor. 

Louis'  suits  are  always  the  very 
latest  models,  his  woolens  are  the 
best  the  market  contains,  and  his 


view  of  Immense  Stock  Carried  by  ** Louis,  the  Tailor* 


always  of  the  very  latest  pattern  and 
have  a  degree  of  class"  that  few 
other  tailors  can  put  into  their 
work. 

His  place  of  business  is  conveniently 
located,  within  a  few  steps  of  the 
Transfer  Station,  at  the  corner  of 
Elm  and  Central  streets,  and  is  fronted 
by  a  large  show  window  where  one 
finds  the  very  latest  patterns  in 
woolens  displayed  in  an  artistic 
manner.  Inside,  one  is  immediately 
impressed  with  the  great  amount 
of  stock  which  is  carried.  Long 
tables  and  wall  cases  are  filled  with 
woolens  of  every  conceivable  color 
and  pattern.  Even  the  most  fasti- 
dious customer  could  not  look  over 
the  great  stock  without  finding  many 


stock  probably  the  largest  in  New 
Hampshire.  A  man  can  always  get  a 
perfect  fit  at  Louis'  place,  no  matter 
whether  he  be  tall  or  short,  fat  or  slim. 
Above  all  one  always  finds  "right 
prices''  and  fair,  square  dealing  at 
the  shop  of  Louis. 

The  work-room  is  in  the  basement, 
and  here  everything  is  busy  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night.  A 
large  force  of  tailors  are  kept  employed 
in  order  to  turn  out  the  large  number 
of  suits  that  are  ordered  in  the  course 
of  a  week.  The  machinery  used  is 
of  the  latest  pattern  and  everything 
in  the  work-room  is  as  modern  and 
up-to-date  as  the  equipment  of  the 
stock  room,  fitting  room  and  office 
on  the  first  floor. 
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THE  BIG  FOUR, 
The  Big  4  Dry  Cleaning  Estab- 
lishment at  1361  Elm  Street  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  es- 
tablishments of  this  kind  in  Manches- 
ter, for  the  quality  of  the  work  al- 
ways insures  satisfaction.  The  store 
is  aflUiated  with  the  Master  Dyers 
and  Cleaners'  Association  which 
means  as  much  in  this  line  of  business 


DRY  CLEANERS 
as  the  word  "  Sterling'*  does  on  silver. 
The  Big  4  is  equipped  with  all  the 
latest  machinery  for  cleaning  and 
dyeing  in  the  most  up-to-date  and 
accepted  manner  and  the  work  of 
the  company  will  stand  the  most  mi- 
nute comparison  with  any  other 
similar  establishment  in  the  state  or 
elsewhere. 


HanoTer  Street  Bowttng  Alleys 


No  bowling  alleys  in  Manchester  are  145  Hanover  Street.  A.  M.  Bisson,  the 
more  up-to-date  or  more  popular  than  proprietor,  also  owns  and  manages  the 
the  Hanover  Street  Bowling  Alleys  at    Hub  Alleys  at  30  Concord  Street. 
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SANBERG'S  ICE  CREAM 
One  of  the  oldest  retail  and  whole- 
sale dealers  of  ice  cream  in  the  city 


of  Manchester  is  C.  A.  Sanberg, 
at  1362  Elm  Street,  corner  of  Dean. 

Mr.  Sanberg,  the  proprietor  of  the 
place,  has  been  making  ice  cream 
there  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and 
during  the  period  of  time  the  busi- 
ness has  expanded  until  he  whole- 
sales his  cream  in  nearly  every  part 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  takes  care 
of  a  large  retail  trade,  also,  in  a  neat, 
well  equipped  soda  and  ice  cream 
parlor,  where  one  can  also  purchase 
high  grade  candies  and  cigars. 

The  manufacturing  establishment 
is  in  the  basement,  and  here  one  finds 
also  the  latest  and  best  sanitary  equip- 
ment for  the  wholesale  manufacture 
of  all  sorts  of  ices.  The  method  Mr. 
Sanberg  employs  has  enough  distinc- 
tion so  that  Sanberg's  ice  cream  has  the 
name  of  being  a  little  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. The  proprietor  of  the  business 
is  well  known  in  Manchester  and  has 
a  host  of  friends,  all  of  whom  unite  in 
declaring  Mr.  Sanberg  an  ideal  busi- 
ness man  and  one  bound  to  succeed. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOTEL 
The  new  National  Hotel  on  Elm 
Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Park  Thea- 
tre, is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  best 


known  of  the  Queen  City  hotels  under 
the  active  management  of  the  new 
proprietor,  Mr.  Albert  J.  Peloquin. 
The  hotel,  which  was  formerly  called 
"The  City  Hotel,"  has  fifty  large  airy 
rooms,  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
business  district  and  has  a  fine  dining- 
room  attached. 

Mr.  Peloquin,  the  new  proprietor 
and  manager,  is  a  well  known  Man- 
chester y6ung  man  who  has  been  con- 
nected for  twenty-two  years  with  the 
retail  drug  business  of  the  city  and  for 
several  years  past  has  been  deputy  tax 
collector.  He  has  been  in  the  Na- 
tional Hotel  since  the  first  of  last  May 
and  already  the  business  has  shown  a 
decided  increase. 

The  proprietor  is  well  known 
throughout  New  England  as  an  athlete 
and  a  promoter  of  various  kinds  of 
athletic  events.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  I.  0.0.  F.  and  Forestiers  Franco- 
Americains,  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Joliet  Club  and  Cercle  National. 
Mr.  Peloquin  has  had  just  that  wide 


Albert  J.  Peloquin 


experience  in  meeting  men  of  all  classes 
which  should  make  him  a  most  suc- 
cessful hotel  man. 
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MANCHESTER  IN  A  NUT-SHELL 


The  following  facts  concerning  Man- 
chester are  set  forth  in  a  brief,  con- 
cise manner  in  order  that  one  may 
readily  obtain  interesting  and  im- 
portant information  concerning,  the 
Queen  City  of  New  Hampshire: 
Population 

The  population  of  Manchester  in 
1915  was  80,000,  an  increase  of 
10,000  over  the  population  of  1910. 
The  population  of  Hillsborough 
County  in  1910  was  126,072. 
Railroads 

Manchester  is  a  railroad  center  for 
the  following  lines:  Boston  &  Maine, 
Concord  &  Montreal,  Concord  & 
Portsmouth,  Manchester  and  North 
Weare,  Manchester  &  Lawrence,  Man- 
chester &  Milford,  Suncook  Valley. 
Waterways 

There  are  no  waterways  for  trans- 
portation, but  the  Merrimack  River, 
which  turns  more  spindles  than  any 
other  river  in  the  world,  flows  di- 
rectly through  the  city.  The  Pis- 
cataquog  and  Cohas  also  afford  con- 
siderable waterpower. 

Rates  and  Distances 

Manchester  is  260  miles  from  New 
York  City  and  53  miles  from  Boston. 
The  railroad  fare  to  the  latter  city 
is  $1.26;  telephone  and  telegraph 
charges,  $.25. 

Municipal  Improvements  * 

There  are  12  miles  of  macadam  and 
atone  block  paved  streets. 

The  water  supply  is  owned  by  the 
city,  and  is  drawn  from  Massabesic 
Lake.  There  are  140  miles  of  water 
mains. 

There  are  98  miles  of  sewer  pipes 
emptying  into  the  Merrimack  River. 

The  efficient  fire  department  con- 
tains 20  pieces  of  horse  apparatus 
and  six  motors;  181  men  are  employed. 

Manchester  took  second  place  in  the 
1914-1915  competition  with  New 
England  cities  for  the  Clean-up  and 
Paint-up  prize  given  to  the  city  show- 
ing the  greatest  results  of  week's 
campaign.    The  city  is  famous  for 


its  cleanliness  and  lack  of  dilapidated 
buildings. 

The  police  department  is  one  of  the 
best  in  New  England. 

There  are  two  high  schools  and 
31  grammar  schools,  all  excellent 
buildings,  with  a  splendid  teaching 
staff.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
over  7,000  grammar  school  and  1,000 
high  school  pupils. 

There  are  four  hospitals,  all  efficient. 
Civic  Development 

There  are  52  churches — all  denomi- 
nations. 

There  are  three  daily  newspapers — 
the  Manchester  Union  and  Leader, 
Mirror  and  American,  UAvenir  Na- 
tional, 

Postoffice  receipts  in  1915  were 
$175,871.77;  commercial  deposits, 
$58,935,952.53.  In  1915, 1,148  build- 
ing  permits  were  issued;  there  were 
6,730  telephones  and  1,359  automo- 
biles. 

Public  institutions  are  as  follows: 
Manchester  Institute  for  the  study 
of  arts  and  sciences;  Carpenter  Me- 
morial Public  Library,  and  the  State 
Industrial  School. 

There  are  42^  miles  of  local  street 
car  system  covering  every  part  of  the 
city.  There  are  suburban  trolley  lines 
to  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country. 

There  are  122  social  and  fraternal 
orders  in  the  city,  and  20  labor  unions 
and  associations. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds.  Number 
of  parks:  13.  Number  of  play- 
grounds: 5. 

Economic  Conditions 

Retail  stores  are  contained  in  a 
large  central  zone  and  in  several 
suburban  zones. 

The  average  insurance  rate  in  the 
business  district  is  $1  per  year  and  in 
the  residential  district  $.75  for  five 
years.  Telephone  rates  for  a  busi- 
ness line  $51 ;  residence  line  $30,  and 
party  line  $24  per  annum. 

A  modern  six-room  house  may  be 
rented  for  $25. 
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Gas  sells  for  $1  per  thousand  feet. 

Electricity  rate  is  from  $.008  to  $.12 
per  kilowatt  hour,  depending  upon 
the  quantity  used.    There  is  a  5 
per  cent  reduction  for  cash  payment. 
Industrial  Conditions 

There  are  four  national  banks: 
Amoskeag,  Merchants,  Manchester 
and  First.  They  are  all  in  high  class 
financial  condition. 

There  are  three  savings  banks :  EUlls- 
borough  County,  Manchester  and 
Merrimack  River. 

The  leading  manufacturing  plants 
are:  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 16,000  employes,  $165,000 
weekly  pay-roll;  W.  H.  McElwain 
Company,  3,800  employes,  $215,000 
monthly  pay-roll;  S.  A.  Felton  Com- 
pany, 150  employes,  $1,500  weekly 
pay-roll;  F  .M.  Hoyt  Shoe  Company, 
1,200  employes,  $16,000  weekly  pay- 
roll. 

Industries:  Box  and  Lumber  Man- 
ufacturers, 7;  Carriages,  1;  Concrete 
and  Cement,  2;  Bobbins,  Shuttles,  1; 
Hats,  1;  Hosiery,  1;  Liquors,  2; 
Locomotives,  1;  Machinery,  2; 
Brushes,  1;  Needles,  2;  Paper,  1; 
Printers  and  Publishers,  3;  Shoes,  5; 
Sporting  Goods,  1 ;  Textile,  4. 

The  city  is  18  miles  from  the  capital 
city.  Concord,  18  miles  from  Nashua 
and  41  miles  from  Portsmouth. 

Transportation  by  steam  railroad 
and  trolley  lines  to  all  of  these  cities. 
General 

The  Manchester  tax  rate  for  1916 
is  $1.56  per  hundred.  There  has 
been  a  general  practice  in  the  past  to 
exempt  new  industries  from  taxation. 

The  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  the  greatest  group  of  textile 
mills  under  one  management  in  the 
world,  where  15,500  workers  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  safeguarding  of  Ameri- 
can industry.  Of  this  number  8,500 
are  men  and  7,000  are  women.  The 
Stark  Textile  Mills  employ  1,700  and 
the  Elliot  Mills  650. 

Manchester  is  also  famous  as  a 
shoe  center.  There  are  seven  firms 
and  one  tannery  operating  thirteen 
factories  in  the  city.   There  are 


10,000  shoe  operatives  at  work  here 
and  the  total  number  of  men  em- 
ployed by  the  shoe  factories  would 
greatly  exceed  that  number  as  the 
McElwain  company  alone  employs 
8,500  and  the  F.  M.  Hoyt  Company, 
1,400.  There  has  been  but  one  in- 
stance of  labor  trouble  in  fifteen 
years. 

The  R.  G.  Sullivan  Cigar  factory 
is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  Felton  Brush  Company  is  the 
largest  manufacturing  concern  of 
power  brushes  in  the  world. 

There  are  many  available  sites  for 
large  or  small  industries  and  the 
Manchester  Publicity  Association  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  stands  ready 
to  advise  and  assist  industries  con- 
sidering a  location  in  this  city. 
Publicity  Association 

The  Manchester  Publicity  Asso- 
ciation and  Chamber  of  Conmierce  is 
a  union  of  the  two  organizations  which 
are  included  in  its  present  name.  It 
is  today  the  sole  conimercial  associa- 
tion of  the  city.  It  possesses  all  the 
interest  and  influence  formerly  in- 
herent in  both  the  others.  The  first 
organization  of  the  kind  was  the 
Manchester  Board  of  Trade.  This 
changed  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  1911  which  existed  imtil  the  Man- 
chester Publicity  Association,  which 
organized  but  three  years  ago,  took 
it  over  and  formed  the  present  Man- 
chester Publicity  Association  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  Association  maintains  offices 
at  904  and  905  The  Amoskeag  Bank 
Building,  and  employs  a  permanent 
secretary. 

There  is  a  membership  of  530  of  the 
influential  men  of  the  community. 
The  organization  is  at  the  present 
time  broadening  into  full  industrial, 
commercial,  civic  and  agricultural 
lines  and  expects  to  do  things  in 
Manchester. 

Can  this  Association  be  of  any  serv- 
ice to  parties  in  or  out  of  Manches- 
ter and  especially  to  those  consider- 
ing Manchester  as  a  future  home,  it 
will  be  delighted  at  the  opportunity. 
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HAPPINESS 


By  L.  Adelaide  Sherman 


"Happiness/'  says  Ralph  Waldo 
Trine,  "is  the  natural  and  normal;  it 
is  one  of  the  concomitants  of  right- 
eousness, which  means  living  in  right 
relation  to  the  laws  of  our  bKeing  and 
the  laws  of  the  universe  about  us. 
No  clear-thinking  man  or  woman  can 
be  the  apostle  of  despair." 

Ji  this  is  true,  unhappiness  must  be 
from  within,  not  from  without.  Sor- 
row, pain  and  grief ,  disappointment 
and  despair,  have  their  origin  only  in 
the  thought  of  the  sufferer.  For  hap- 
piness is  man's  inalienable  right.  It 
is  his  heritage.  He  has  but  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  and  possess  himself  of 
it.  Not  the  pursuit  of  happiness  then, 
is  the  concern  of  man,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  happiness. 

Does  having  one's  selfish  desires 
gratified  constitute  happiness?  Does 
health,  wealth,  ease,  fame,  or  love, 
even,  make  one  triily  happy?  Are 
any  of  these  things  creators  of  joy? 

Nay;  rather  is  it  the  power  to  appre- 
ciate and  understand  blessings  that 
bring  joyand  gladness,  deep  and  lasting, 
in  which  is  embodied  true  happiness. 

One  guest  in  a  country  home  slept 
in  an  attic  room,  where  the  eastern 
windows  were  partially  shaded  by  a 
tall,  old  apple-tree.  She  was  bored, 
imhappy,  discontented,  although  pos- 
sessing youth,  health  and  beauty. 
She  joined  the  family  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  morning,  grumbling  at  the  dull- 
ness of  country  life.  She  returned  to 
the  city,  dissatisfied  with  the  hiunble 
path  she  must  follow  as  a  laborer  in  a 
factory.  Nothing  would  please  her. 
She  felt  that  life  had  somehow  cheated 
her. 

Another  came  and  occupied  the 
same  room.  At  break  of  day,  on  a 
late  September  morning,  she  stood  by 
the  window,  and  watched  the  birds 
gathering  for  their  migratory  confer- 
ence. A  brilliant  oriole  and  two 
robins  came  first.   She  imagined  that 


they  might  be  the  committee  on  ways 
and  means.  They  chattered,  tilted 
and  sang,  and  were  soon  joined  by  a 
whole  flock  of  bluebirds.  These  were 
followed  by  some  wax-winge  and  a 
pair  of  wonderfully  beautiful  scarlet 
tanagers.  Back  and  forth  they  all 
flew,  now  here,  now  gone,  singing  and 
twittering  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
joy,  although  a  long  and  perilous 
journey  was  before  them. 

The  apples  were  just  beginning  to 
show  streaks  of  red;  the  leaves  were 
still  green;  and  away,  beyond  the 
orchard,  beyond  the  silver,  crooning 
river,  and  the  forest  of  pine  and  fir, 
the  sun  was  painting  the  sky  in  gold 
and  crimson.  She  saw  the  blue  line 
of  the  distant  mountains,  God's  altar 
stairs,  and  her  heart  was  exalted, 
filled  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
all  these  blessings.  She  was  no  longer 
young;  beauty  she  had  never  pjos- 
sessed;  she  was  simply  a  working 
woman  in  the  great  city;  but  health 
was  hers,  the  power  to  see  and  under- 
stand was  hers,  and  she  was  happy. 
Within  her  own  soul  was  the  well- 
spring  of  joy  eternal. 

Seek  not  up  and  down  the  world,  0 
mortal,  for  happiness.  Weary  not 
thyself  in  following  the  devious  paths 
of  learning,  to  find  it.  Enter,  instead, 
into  the  inner  chamber  of  thy  soul,  and 
there  commune  with  God  and  Nature. 

The  modest  flower  that  hides  in  the 
moss  at  the  foot  of  the  giant  tree;  the 
singing  brook  that  tumbles  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  whose  melody  no 
man  can  transfer  to  written  notes;  the 
smile  of  the  little,  neglected  child;  the 
kindly,  helping  hand  stretched  out  to 
one  who  is  struggling  up  the  steep  path 
of  life;  the  morsel  thou  dividest  with 
the  outcast — in  each  of  these  is  the 
germ  of  happiness,  that,  like  the  tiny 
seed  of  the  mustard,  will  grow  into  a 
great  tree,  if  nurtured  in  a  heart  made 
receptive  to  such  divine  influences. 
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APRIL 

By  L.  J.  H.  Frost 

Oh,  beautiful  but  changeful  skies  of  April! 

Ye  bring  to  our  minds  a  smile  and  a  tear; 
For  thus  our  lives  are  either  brightened  or  darkened 

By  visions  of  hope  or  phantoms  of  fear. 

As  fickle  ye  are  as  the  friendships  that  ^eet  us, 
In  the  bright,  golden  hours  of  prosperity's  day; 

But  when  dark  adversity's  cloud  overtakes  us 
They  spread  out  their  wings  and  flee  far  away. 

Yet,  beautiful  skies,  we  cannot  but  love  thee. 
For  ye  tell  us  that  winter  has  finished  his  reign; 

And  ye  whisper  of  flowers  and  bright,  golden  sunshine 
That  will  gladden  our  hearts  and  cheer  us  again. 

Then  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  O  beautiful  April  1 
May  our  lives  be  as  bright  as  your  sunniest  smile; 

Our  hearts  be  as  pure  as  thy  own  spotless  ether. 
And  filled  with  sweet  charity,  knowing  no  guile. 


EASTER  MORNING 

By  Lucy  H.  Heath 

Out  of  that  first  glad  Easter  dawn 
Came  a  new  and  wondrous  light — 

The  Light  of  Life  triumphant 
Over  the  darkness  of  night. 

Dark,  dark,  was  that  night  of  sorrow; 

Hope  died;  there  was  naught  but  gloom; 
Jesus  said:  **It  is  finished," 

And  they  laid  Him  in  the  tomb. 

Angels  rolled  away  the  stone. 

Death  fled  before  His  power; 
Forth  He  came  victorious, 

In  that  early  morning  hour. 

Hallelujah!    He  is  risen; 

Bow  at  His  feet  and  adore! 
Life  shall  triumph  over  death 

Forever  and  evermore. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


HON.  FRANKLIN  WORCESTER 
Hon.  Franklin  Worcester,  one  of  New 
Hampshire's  best;  and  best  known,  citizens, 
native  and  long-tune  resident  of  the  town  of 
Hollis,  died  at  his  home  there,  March  2, 1916. 

Mr.  Worcester  was  the  son  of  John  N.  and 
Sarah  E.  (Holden)  Worcester,  bom  Octobw 
27, 1845.  His  father  was  a  prominent  citizen, 
a  member  of  the  executive  council,  imder 
Governors  Berry  and  Hale,  and  a  brother  of 
the  famous  lexicographer,  Joseph  E.  Wor- 
cester. He  was  educated  at  Appleton  Acad- 
emy, New  Ipswich,  and  Dartmouth  College, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1870.  Following 
graduation  he  studied  law,  completing  the 
two  years'  course  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  one  year,  but  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  relinquish  the  profession  and  en- 
gage in  business  with  his  brothers,  which  he 
did,  the  firm  being  known  as  Worcester 
Brothers,  and  doing  an  extensive  lumbering, 
fiuniture.  and  cooperage  business  in  Hollis, 
and  Camoridge,  Mass. 

He  was  always  interested  in  public,  polit- 
ical and  educational  affairs;  was  for  tnirty 
years  a  superintendent  of  schools  or  membc^ 
of  the  board  of  education  in  Hollis,  repre- 
sented his  town  in  the  legislature  in  1877  and 
1878,  and  his  district  in  the  State  Senate  ten 
years  later.  He  was  also  active  in  railroad 
enterprise,  and  seciu*ed  and  carried  out  the 
construction  of  the  Brookline  and  Pepperell, 
and  Brookline  and  Milford  roads.  In  1912  he 
was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
of  New  Hampahire.  He  was  successful  in 
business,  amassing  a  substantial  fortune,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  he  bequeathed 
to  various  charitable  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. An  extended  bio^phical  sketch 
of  Mr.  Worcester  appeared  m  the  Granitb 
Monthly  for  February,  1912. 

HORACE  P.  HALL 

Horace  Powers  Hall,  bom  in  Croydon, 
N.  H.,  August  5,  1827,  died  at  Sycamore,  111., 
February  25, 1916. 

He  was  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Anna  (Powers) 
Hall,  educated  at  Kimball  Union  Academy, 
Wesleyan  and  Amherst  Colleges,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  a  teacher  in  the  West,  previous 
to  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  served  in  an  In- 
diana regjment.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
teaching  in  Indiana;  but  in  1867  was  chosen 
principal  of  schools  for  Sycamore,  111.,  and, 
two  years  later,  superintendent  for  Dekalb 
Countjr,  in  which  capacity  he  served  with 
great  efficiency  for  many  years. 

He  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School. 

He  married,  in  1856.  Helen  M.  Herrick  of 
Marlboro,  who  survives,  with  one  daughter, 
Eva  Reea  Hall,  of  Sycamore. 


HERBERT  INGALLS 
Herbert  IngaUs,  a  well-known  fiction  writer 
and  author  of  school  books,  a  native  of 
Rmdge,  N.  H.,  bom  May  9,  1834,  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  10^  1916.  He  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
ington for  several  years.  From  1865  to  1868 
he  was  cashier  of  the  New  York  Internal 
Revenue  district.  He  had  been  treasurer  of 
the  New  Bedford  division  of  the  old  Boston, 
Clinton  &  Fitchburg  Railroad  and  cashier  of 
the  New  Bedford  Railway.  Later  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  Framingham  &  Lowell 
Railroad.  He  retired  from  active  business 
many  years  ago  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
work. 

DR.  ROBERT  A.  BLOOD 
Robert  Allen  Blood,  M.  D.,  bom  in  New 
London,  N.  H.,  April  30,  1839,  died  at  Lake 
Sunapee,  February  21,  1916. 

Doctor  Blood  came  of  a  fighting  ancestry, 
sixteen  of  the  family  serving  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  four  being  killed  at  Bimker  Hill, 
while  a  great^uncle  was  killed  in  the  Mexican 
War.  He  was  educated  at  the  New  London 
Institution,  now  Colby  Academy,  and  en- 
listed in  the  Union  army  at  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War,  with  a  cousin  who  was  killed 
at  Petersburg.  He  was  a  member  of  Com- 
pany F,  Eleventh  New  Hampshire  Volun- 
teers, was  badly  wounded  at  Frederickburg 
in  December,  1862,  and  mustered  out  for 
disability  the  next  spring.  On  his  retum 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Charlestown, 
Mass..  and  attended  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  graduating,  M.  D.,  in  1870.  He 

gracticed  for  a  time  in  his  native  town,  but 
nally  retumed  to  Charlestown  and  located 
there,  attaining  a  leading  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

He  entered  the  militia  under  Govemor 
Greenha]ge  as  medical  director  on  the  staff 
of  BrigacQer-General  Bridges  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  May,  1895.  The 
following  year,  under  Govemor  Wolcott,  he 
was  made  surgeon-general,  which  office  he 
held  under  Govemor  Crane  and  Govemor 
Bates.  On  March  19,  1904,  he  resigned  to 
take  up  his  medical  practice.  He  practiced 
three  years  in  Brookline,  and  later  became 
surgeon  at  the  Soldiers^  Home  in  Chelsea. 

Doctor  Blood  was  a  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fel- 
low, a  charter  member  of  the  Charlestown 
Club,  of  which  he  was  once  president;  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  Society  of  Medical  Observation 
and  president  of  the  Association  of  Military 
Surgeons  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
siirgeon  of  the  Old  Guard. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  son,  Robert 
M.  Blood,  Dartmouth,  '06,  and  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Montreal  Star. 
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HON.  GEORGE  M.  BUTTRICK 
Georse  Marshall  Buttrick,  bora  in  Rindge, 
N.  H.,  November  24.  1822,  died  at  Everett, 
Mass.,  March  2,  1916. 

Mr.  Buttrick  waa  long  a  resident  of  Bane, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  extensively  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  palm  leaf  hats  and 
Shaker  hoods.  He  was  long  chairman  of 
selectmen  and  represented  the  town  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  in  1855,  and  his 
district  in  the  State  Senate  in  1869  and  1870, 
and  was  the  oldest  surviving  ex-Senator  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.  He  was  president 
of  the  Barre  Savings  Bank  and  of  the  National 


s  Monthly 

Bank,  and  of  the  Worcester  West  A^icul- 
tural  Societv,  during  his  residence  in  Barre, 
from  which  he  removed  to  Worcester  in  1871, 
lat^  going  to  Boston  as  t3«asurer  of  the 
Globe  Insurance  Company,  and  making  his 
residence  in  Everett,  whm  he  was  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  First  Methodist 
Church.  Politically  he  was  a  Republican  till 
1871,  but  afterward  acted  with  the  Prohibition 
party.  Hesewed  on theschoc^board  in  Ever- 
ett, and  as  a  member  of  the  common  ooundl: 
He  married  Miss  Ann  L.  Stevens  of  Barre  in 
1844.  She  died  in  1872  and  in  1880  he  married 
Mrs.  Emma  J.  Colcord  of  East  Weymouth. 


EDITOR  AND  PU 

The  publisher  has  no  apologies  to  o£fer  for 
the  jP^t  delay  in  bringing  out  this  issue  of 
the  Granite  Monthly,  devoted  in  the  main 
to  the  city  of  Manchester,  and  its  business 
activities.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  far  from  being  as  comprehensive  as  he  had 
hoped  and  expected  to  make  it,  but  he  rests 
content  with  the  reflection  that  the  fault  is 
not  his  nor  that  of  the  representative  engaged 
in  carrying  out  the  work.  The  failure,  such 
as  there  is,  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
pected and  largely  promised  cooperation,  on 
the  part  of  many  business  men  of  Manchester, 
did  not  materialize.  While  some  broad- 
minded  and  pubhc-spinted  men,  in  the  pro- 
fessional and  business  circles  of  the  city,  re- 
alized the  advantage  which  would  result  from 
the  publication  of  such  an  article  as  was  pro- 
posed, and  gave  practical  aid  in  its  presenta- 
tion, others,  who  would  naturally  be  expected 
to  be  no  less  interested,  either  refused  to  give 
the  matter  consideration  at  the  start  or  put 
off  the  same  from  time  to  time  and  finally 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  There 
are  some  good  men  in  Manchester — some  of 
the  best  m  the  State — who  not  only  take 
pride  in  their  own  business,  but  who  seek  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  their 
city  by  setting  forth  its  advantages  for  the 
consideration  of  the  world  at  large,  and  never 
hesitate  to  contribute  practically  to  that  end 
when  opportunity  offers.  There  are  others — 
and  the  same  is  true  to  some  extent  in  all  com- 
munities— whose  chief  consideration  is,  when 
any  proposition  is  put  up  to  them — How  much 
of  immediate  profit  is  there  in  it  for  me?  And, 
if  none  is  promptly  discernible,  the  matter  is 
dismissed  at  once.  If  the  Manchester  matter 
in  this  number  does  not  make  as  good  a  show- 
ing for  the  city  as  had  been  hoped,  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  failure  is  to  be  charged  to  men 
of  the  last  mentioned  class  within  its  limits. 
To  those  who  rendered  practical  aid  in  carry- 
ing out  the  work,  the  thanks  of  the  publisher 
are  due,  and  are  cordially  tendered. 


The  venerable  Rev.  Edward  Robie,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  the 


JLISHER'S  NOTES 

town  of  Greenland,  observed  the  05ih  anni- 
ver^ry  of  his  birth,  quietly  at  his  home, 
April  5.  Dr.  Robie  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  pastor  at  Greenland,  F^ruary  25,  1852, 
immediatdy  upon  ordination,  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  He  is  not  only  the  oldest 
active  pastor  in  the  state — and  probably  in 
the  nation — ^but  his  has  been  a  longer  pastor- 
ate than  that  of  any  other  clergyman  m  New 
Hampshire,  so  far  as  we  have  knowledge. 
Dr.  Robie  was  educated  at  Gorham  (Me.) 
Academy,  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  the  University  of  Halle,  Germany, 
and  engaged  in  teaching  several  years  before 
he  conmienced  preaching. 


The  Eroteetant  churches  of  Peterboro — 
Congregational,  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Uni- 
tarian— ^have  united  in  a  very  commendaUe 
manifestation  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
fraternity.  They  are  to  hold  union  services, 
once  a  month,  in  the  different  churches  al- 
ternately. 


The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  enacted 
a  measure,  authorizing  ^e  appointment  by 
the  Governor  of  a  commission  oi^ five  membm, 
to  present  a  definite  plan  for  the  Pilsrim 
Tercentenarv  celebration,  first  proposedf  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Trade,  and 
appropriated  $25,000  for  the  expense  of  the 
commission  in  evolving  such  plan.  Governor 
McCall  has  appointed  Mai.  T.  W.  Higginson, 
Galen  L.  Stone,  Frank  W.  Steams,  Arthur 
Lord  and  Robert  M.  Burnett  as  members  of 
the  commission.  Report  is  to  be  made  to  the 
legislature  next  January. 


The  centennial  of  the  installation  of  Rev. 
Nathan  Lord,  who  subsequently  became 
President  of  Dartmouth  College,  as  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Amherst,  was 
duly  celebrated  in  the  old  Amherst  church 
on  Sunday,  May  21,  when  an  historical  ad* 
dress  was  given  by  the  pastor — Rev.  A.  W. 
Remington.  Dr.  John  it.  Lord  of  Hanover, 
a  grandson  of  President  Lord,  was  also  a 
sp^dcer  on  the  occasion. 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 
New  York  !?°^S."#rT 

Broadway  cart  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Can  from  Pennsylvania  Station 


NEW  and  FIREPROOF 

$1.50  up     Private  Bath  $2.00  up 


Rate* 


Suite.  $4.00  up 
Ten  nunutet'  vralk  to  40  theatret 

Send  for  Booklet 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON 

Only  New  York  Hold  Windoia-Sereentd  Thmughmil 


COMMONWEALTH  HOTEL 

Opposite  Sute  House,  BOSTOli  MASS. 

/^FFERS  room  with  hot  and  cold  water 
for  $1,00  per  day  and  up,  which 
includes  free  use  erf  public  shower  baths, 

NoAing  to  Equal  Thb  io  New  EigliBd 

Rooms  with  private  baths  for  $1.50  per 
day  and  up;  suites  of  two  rooms  and  bath 
for  $4.00  per  day  and  up. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 
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CANAAN'S  ANNIVERSARY 

Historical  Address  by  Hon.  James  Burns  Wallace 


The  town  of  Canaan  celebrated  the 
150th  anniversary  of  its  settlement, 
and  observed  "Old  Home  Week," 
the  week  following  that  regularly  set 
apart  by  the  State  Association  for 
the  latter  purpose,  the  programme 
commencing  *on  Saturday  evening, 
August  26,  with  a  street  illumination 
and  torchlight  parade,  headed  by  the 
Canaan  Drum  Corps,  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  a  large  crowd  of  spectators, 
including  many  natives  and  former 
residents  from  abroad  returning  for 
the  occasion. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  impressive 
services  were  held  in  the  old  North 
Church  on  Canaan  Street,  with  a 
very  large  attendance,  the  devotional 
exercises  being  led  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Taylor,  with  prayer  by  Rev.  C.  S. 
WycolT;  the  anniversary  sermon  was 
given  by  Rev.  George  H.  Reed,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Concord.  The  Music  was 
of  high  order,  a  large  chorus  of  local 
and  visiting  musicians  occupying  the 
old  time  ''singers'  seats,''  supple- 
mented by  an  extensive  orchestra. 
In  the  evening  Hough's  Band  of 
Lebanon,  which  furnished  music 
throughout  the  celebration,  gave  a 
sacred  concert  on  the  lawn,  in  front 
of  the  old  Union  Academy  building. 

On  Monday,  the  main  day  of  the 
celebration,  there  was  a  grand  parade 
in  the  forenoon,  with  Maj.  A.'  H. 
Chase  of  Concord  as  chief  marshal, 
which  included  a  long  line  of  decorated 
carriages  and  floats,  some  containing 
descendants  of  the  early  settlers. 
The  various  orders  and  organizations 


of  the  town  were  represented,  to- 
gether with  the  Mascoma  Manu- 
facturing Company,  the  schools,  and 
the  town's  highway  department,  with 
a  company  of  "horribles"  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

The  anniversary  exercises,  proper, 
were  held  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  large 
tent  provided  for  the  occasion,  which 
was  well  filled,  notwithstanding  the 
unfavorable  weather.  Hon.  C.  M. 
Blodgett,  mayor  of  Maiden,  Mass., 
presided;  the  invocation  was  by 
Rev.  C.  W.  Taylor,  and  the  historical 
address  was  given  by  Hon.  James  B. 
Wallace,  of  the  present  Executive 
Council,  a  Canaan  native  and  resi- 
dent and  historian  of  the  town.  Prof. 
George  W.  Parker,  a  former  resident; 
read  an  original  poem,  and  reminis- 
cances  of  the  early  days  were  given 
by  C.  0.  Barney,  editor  of  the  Canaan 
Reporter.  A  variety  of  excellent 
music  enlivened  the  exercises. 

An  "Old  Settlers'  Ball"  was  held 
in  the  evening,  in  the  tent,  which  had 
been  provided  with  a  floor  for  dancing, 
the  grand  march,  participated  in  by 
one  hundred  couples,  being  led  by  E. 
M.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  arrangement,  and  Mrs.  Allen, 
costumed  as  George  and  Martha 
Washington. 

The  programme  extended  over 
Tuesday,  the  28th,  with  a  handsome 
parade  of  decorated  automobiles  in 
the  forenoon,  and  a  variety  of  sports; 
more  speaking  in  the  tent  in  the 
afternoon,  with  E.  M.  Allen  presiding, 
and  several  short  addresses,  and  a 
ministrel  show  in  the  evening,  at- 
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tended  by  more  than  one  thousand 
persons,  and  highly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Altogether  the  celebration  was  a 
grand  success,  reflecting  credit  upon 
the  town,  and  giving  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  mass  of  its  people, 
native  and  resident,  as  well  as  to  the 
many  visitors  from  other  places. 
Special  credit  for  "the  success  at- 
tained is  generally  accorded  to  Edwin 
M.  Allen  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  and  Walter  C. 
Story,  through  whose  personal  solici- 
tation the  necessary  funds  were 
mainly  secured.  . 

The  historical  address  by  Hon. 
James  B.  Wallace  is  as  follows: 

HISTORICAL  ADDRESS 
I  am  to  tell  you  of  the  trials  and  labors  of 
the  men  and  women  who  settled  this  town. 
The  paths  they  trod  between  each  other's 
doors  are  for  the  most  part  grown  up  and 
have  disappeared.  The  brush  houses  and 
log  huts  that  sheltered  them  in  their. early 
struggles  have  jotted  down,  and  nothing  re- 
mains to  mark  their  location  except  that  one, 
more  fortunate  than  his  neighbor,  dug  a 
cellar,  traces  of  which  still  exist.  The  tools 
and  implements  used  to  subdue  the  wilder- 
ness have  long  since  disappeared.  The  house- 
hold articles  are  worn  out,  but  here  and  there 
can  be  found  some  of  the  old  tables,  chairs, 
chests  and  high-boys  used  by  our  ancestors 
when  they  became  more  prosperous. 

We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  historians. 
We  like  to  tell  of  what  we  have  done,  whether 
it  is  interesting  to  others  or  not;  and,  if  we 
can  tell  the  same  story  twice  alike,  our  reputa- 
tion is  safe.  We  are  making  history  every 
minute;  it  is  the  record  of  things  past.  This 
record  may  be  preserved  in  varioi|s  ways,  by 
word  of  mouth  from  generation  to  generation, 
by  monuments  and  mounds;  no  tribe  is  so 
rude  but  what  it  has  attempted  to  preserve 
its  former  existence.  As  we  do  nothing  but 
enact  history,  so  do  we  say  nothing  but  i:ecite 
it.  The  motives  which  move  us  in  our  ac- 
tions are  not  always  apparent  to  even  our- 
selves, much  less  to  our  fellowmen. 

Why  did  I  do  that?  has  been  asked  by 
many  a  man  of  himself.  The  diversity  of 
our  actions,  it  would  seem,  could  not  be  con- 
trolled by  our  reason.   Was  it  reasonable 


that  John  Scofield  should  leave  his  relatives 
and  friends,  pack  up  his  household  goods  and 
gods  on  a  handsled  and,  with  his  wife  and 
four  children,  walk  through  the  forests  and 
ford  streams  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  of 
1766,  from  Norwich,  Conn.,  a  distance  of 
over  two  hundred  miles,  to  settle  in  this 
wilderness?   What  were  his  motives? 

If  he  sought  loneliness  and  solitude,  he 
found  it,  but  not  for  long.  A  path  once 
made  soon  becomes  hardened  by  continuous 
feet.  And  so  it  was  in  the  settlement  of  this 
town. 

The  history  of  our  town  did  not  begin  here. 
It  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  granted  by 
Gov.  Benning  Wentworth,  July  9,  1761,  and 
upon  the  following  conditions:  that  every 
grantee  shall  plant  and  cultivate  five  acres 
of  land  within  the  term  of  five  years  for  every 
fifty  acres  contained  in  his  share.  That  all 
pine  trees  fit  for  masting  our  royal  navy 
should  be  preserved.  That  one  acre  of  land 
should  be  lotted  to  each  grantee,  as  near  the 
center  of  the  town  as  possible,  before  any 
other  division  of  land  should  be  made.  The 
condition  that  was  not  complied  with  was 
the  planting  and  cultivating  of  five  acres  of 
land  within  five  years.  The  charter  lapsed; 
application  was  made  for  its  renewal  which 
was  granted  by  Gov.  John  Wentworth, 
February  23,  1769,  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
Attached  to  the  charter  are  the  names  of 
sixty-two  men,  and  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  of  them  ever  saw  their  grants:  Amos 
Walworth,  Ebeneazer  Eames,  George  and 
Daniel  Harris,  Samuel  Meacham,  Thos. 
Gates,  Thos.  Miner,  James  Jones,  Samuel 
Dodge-,  Ephraim  Wells,  Jr.,  Josiah  Gates; 
possibly  Thos.  Gustin,  who  was  appointed  the 
moderator  of  the  first  town  meeting  in  the 
charter. 

The  settlers  had  little  to  do  with  the  Indians 
and  no  mention  of  them  is  found  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  town.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
aroimd  here  and  evidence  of  two  camps  has 
been  found — one  upon  the  shores  of  Hart 
Pond,  on  land  of  George  E.  Cobb,  and  the 
other  near  the  outlet  of  Goose  Pond.  They 
probably  belonged  to  the  great  family  of 
Abnakis. 

Before  the  arrival  of  any  settlers,  it  is  not 
known  how  many  years  before,  trappers  and 
hunters  explored  these  regions,  and,  it  is 
reported,  met  with  good  success.   The  names 
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of  these  men  have  come  down  to  us.  Colby 
and  his  partner,  Tribble.  Colby  was  an  an- 
cestor of  Ensign  Colby,  who  settled  on  the 
land  now  occupied  by  Thos.  Robitaille. 
Daniel  Colby,  a  son  of  the  trapper,  came  with 
them  and  afterwards  settled  here.  He  was 
99  years,  and  7  months  old  when  he  died,  and 
had  fifteen  chOdren. 

Hart  was  another  trapper  who  came  with 
them,  after  whom  Hart  Pond  was  named.  As 
far  back  as  the  memory  and  records  of  the 
old  settlers  go,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
H-A-R-T  Pond.  These  men  came  from 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

The  story  of  the  first  settlement  is  legendary. 
There  are  no  records  or  proofs  of  its  truth. 
It  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation. 

At  the  age  of  51  years,  John  Scofield  started 
from  Norwich,  Conn.,  with  his  family.  He 
g  reached  Lebanon,  where  he  knocked  around 
^  trying  to  find  some  place  to  settle.  He  had 
S  heard  from  trappers  and  himters  of  the 
=  abundance  of  game,  the  rich  intervals  and 
^  huge  pine,  where  no  man  had  stayed  longer 
2  than  was  needed  to  set  and  visit  his  traps, 
i  He  started  in  the  wintry  December  of  1766, 
^  on  snow  shoes,  hauling  his  effects  on  a 
®  handsled  followed  by  his  wife  and  four 
£  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He 
«  built  his  brush  house  in  the  valley,  about 
g  twenty  five  rods  north  of  where  the  old 
S  District  no.  10  schoolhouse  stood,  and  after- 
wards replaced  it  with  logs  and  dug  a  cellar 
and  built  a  stone  oven.  He  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  comforts  of  social  life,  but 
he  was  not  a  social  man.  He  was  not  fond 
of  neighbors.  He  wanted  to  be  far  enough 
away  from  them  so  that  when  he  visited 
them,  they  would  be  glad  to  see  him.  Sco- 
field was  not  a  grantee,  but  he  and  his  sons 
purchased  lands  of  the  proprietors.  That  hia 
labors  and  virtues  were  appreciated  is  evident 
from  the  vote  passed  at  the  first  proprietors' 
meeting,  when  he  was  awarded  $26,  as  having 
contributed  most  to  effect  the  settlement  of 
the  town.  He  was  the  moderator  at  the  first 
town  meeting  and,  during  his  life  here,  oc- 
cupied positions  of  trust  and  confidence. 
His  sons,  Eleazer  and  John,  and  daughter, 
Miriam,  married  and  settled  here.  His 
daughter,  Delight,  married  and  settled  in 
Hanover.  He  died  in  1784,  and  his  widow 
died  ten  years  later.  n 
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A  few  years  after  the  death  of  their  parents, 
Eleazer  and  John  sold  out  *and  moved  to 
Canada.  Eleazer  lived  on  South  Road, 
where  John  Moore  afterwards  lived,  and  his 
brother,  John,  lived  on  the  farm  adjoining, 
aften;v'ards  occupied  by  Maj.  Levi  George, 
opposite  the  farm  of  the  late  George  Ginn. 

Thomas  Miner,  the  second  settler,  also 
came  from  Norwich  and  was  23  years  old 
when  he  came  here.  He  was  one  of  the  grant- 
ees, and  at  the  date  of  the  charter  was  18 
years  old.  He  had  been  a  sailor  and  had 
laid  up  some  property.  He  had  been  of  a 
roving,  free  and  easy-going  disposition  and 
not  in  love  with  restraint  of  any  kind.  He 
was  married  in  1765,  and  this  did  not  tame 
him  enough  to  make  him  want  to  settle 
down.  He  was  uneasy  to  be  on  the  go.  In 
the  fall  of  1766,  after  his  first  child  was  bom, 
he  tried  to  get  the  Harrises  and  other  pro- 
prietors to  start  for  their  new  grant.  They 
finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  wait  until  the 
next  spring,  by  promising  to  go  with  him. 
Spring  came;  the  others  were  not  ready,  but 
Miner  started,  with  his  wife  and  child  and 
such  implements  as  he  could  pack  on  a  horse, 
and  driving  a  cow.  The  next  morning  after 
his  arrival,  his  horse  was  missing.  He  re- 
traced his  path  about  thirty  miles  and  found 
him.  Wlien  he  reached  his  wife  and  child 
again,  Mrs.  Miner  assured  her  husband  that 
she  had  heard  sounds  like  chopping  with  an 
axe.  The  following  morning  he  heard  the 
same  sounds.  He  discharged  his  gun  which 
was  answered  by  the  report  from  another 
gun.  It  was  not  long  before  John  Scofield 
and  Thos.  Miner  met.  The  friendship  thus 
formed  continued  throughout  their  lives. 

Fifty-one  of  the  sixty- two  grantees  were 
residents  of  Norwich,  Colchester,  and  the 
surrounding  towns  in  Connecticut.  The 
other  eleven  grantees  were  friends  of  the 
Governor. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1767,  that 
George  and  Daniel  Harris,  Amos  Walworth, 
Samuel  Benedict,  Samuel  Jones  (with  him  was 
Reynold  Gates),  Lewis  Joslyn,  Asa  Williams, 
Joseph  Craw  and  Daniel  Grossman  started 
from  Connecticut.  George  Harris  was  a  man 
of  energy  and  intelligence,  and  was  recognized 
as  the  leader.  Soon  after  their  arrival  here 
they  proceeded  to  explore  the  country.  They 
were  not  sure  that  they  would  like  the  land 
well  enough  to  bring  their  families.  Goose 


Pond  received  its  name,  it  is  reported,  from 
an  incident  that  occurred  on  one  of  their  ex- 
peditions. They  came  upon  a  sheet  of  water 
near  Hanover  whose  surface  was  alive  with 
ducks  and  geese.  They  killed  a  goose — an 
old  one — cooked  it  all  day  and  it  was  still 
tough.  It  never  got  tender  and  to  com- 
memorate the  goose  they  named  the  pond 
after  it.  George  Harris,  Amos  Waltworth, 
Samuel  Jones,  Joseph  Craw  and  Daniel 
Grossman  selected  lands  on  South  Road. 
Grossman,  Craw  and  Benedict  who  had 
brought  their  families  went  into  the  business 
of  brush  housekeeping,  like  Miner  and 
Scofield.    Samuel  Jones,  who  was  unmarried, 
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attached  himself  to  Mr.  Scofield's  family,  and 
afterwards  married  Miriam  Scofield. 

The  Harrises  and  Walworth  returned  to 
Connecticut  and  reported  what  they  had 
found.  George  Harris  returned  the  same 
season  with  his  family,  accompanied  by 
Samuel  Dodge  and  Capt .  Josiah  Gates.  They 
all  built  log  houses  before  winter  set  in.  The 
first  death  occurred  the  winter  of  1768 — 
Joseph  Craw's  child. 

The  first  winter  was  very  severe.  There 
were  no  crops  and  the  nearest  com  mill  was 
in  Lebanon,  twelve  miles  away,  with  only 
a  foot  trail  through  the  forest,  obstructed 
by  swamps  and  fallen  trees,  and  only  loffS 
for  bridges. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  recoids  made  by  the 
settlers  of  this  town:  The  proprietors'  rec- 
ords were  made  by  the  men  who  owned  the 
charter  rights.  Not  all  of  the  settlers  owned 
proprietors'  rights.  The  town  records  were 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The 
duty  of  the  proprietors  consisted  mostly  in 
dividing  up  the  land  and  lotting  it  to 
the  rights  named  in  the  charter.  Each 
right  had  about  325  acres.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  proprietors  was  July  19,  1768,  and  for 
two  years  all  the  town  business  was  done  by 
them,  until  the  first,  town  meeting,  July  3, 
1770.  The  same  men  held  offices  in  both 
meetings.  There  were  ~  more  offices  than 
men  to  fill  them. 

Deacon  Caleb  Welch  was  the  eighth  family 
to  settle  here,  in  1768.  Asa  Kilbum  and 
Jedediah  Hibbard  came  that  year  from  Leba- 
non, and  Nathaniel  Bartlett.  In  1769, 
Ebenezer  Eames,  Thos.  Baldwin,  Joshua 
and  Ezekiel  Wells  and  Samuel  Chapman 
came.  Richard  and  Caleb  Clark  came  in 
1773;  Robert  Barber  in  1778  or  9;  William 
Ayer  and  Nathan  Follansbee  in  1779; 
Jonathan  Carlton  and  David  Dustin,  Daniel 
Parot  and  Sargent  Blaisdell,  about  1780; 
John  and  Clark  Currier  in  1781;  the  six 
Richardson  brothers,  William,  John,  Enoch, 
Joshua,  Eliphalet  and  Moses,  in  1782; 
William  Bradbury  in  1785.  Ebenezer  Eames 
built  the  first  com  mill,  which  was  contracted 
to  be  finished  December  1,  1771.  It  was 
built  at  the  comer,  with  an  over  shot  wheel, 
a  little  below  the  shop  of  R.  F.  Haffenreffer. 
It  was  clumsy  and  uncouth,  but  the  people 
no  longer  had  to  go  to  Lebanon  and  carry 
their  com  and  meal  on  their  backs. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  proprietors  ^vas 
held  December  2,  1845.  The  land  having 
been  divided  and  many  of  the  rights  having 
received  their  full  share  were  cancelled,  and 
Joseph  Dustin  and  Elijah  Blaisdell  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  dispose  of  all  the 
remaining  undivided  land.  Mr.  Dustin  sub- 
sequently gave  several  deeds  of  these  un- 
divided lands. 

Canaan  was  one  of  sixteen  towns  along 
this  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  that  de- 
sired to  unite  with  Vermont  in  1778,  when 
Vermont  had  petitioned  Congress  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  state.  These  towns  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  measures  adopted  for 
framing  a  constitution  in  New  Hampshire. 


Vermont  accepted  the  union  of  these  towns, 
by  a  resolution,  June  11,  1778.  They  gave 
notice  to  New  Hampshire  and  asked  that 
the  boundary  line  be  accurately  settled. 
New  Hampshire  would  not  recognize  their 
right  of  secession.  Appeal  was  made  to 
Congress,  Vermont  having  appointed  com- 
missioners, and,  after  consideration.  Congress, 
by  a  reeofution  in  August,  1781,  made  it  an 
indispensible  preliminary  to  the  admission 
of  Vermont  as  a  state  that  she  give  up  all 
claim  to  the  grants  east  of  the  west  bank  of 
the  Connecticut  River.  In  the  end  Vermont 
gave  up  her  claim  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  It  is  this  resolution  which  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  case  for  New  Hampshire 
in  the  action  now  pending  with  Vermont  to 
establish  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  states.  There  was  also  an  effort  made 
by  certain  towns,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
to  include  this  town,  to  form  themselves  into 
a  new  state.   This  did  not  meet  with  favor. 

The  building  of  a  meeting  house  disturbed 
the  people  in  the  eariy  days.  The  early 
settlers  were  very  religious  and  were  per- 
sistent in  their  atcendimce  on  Divine  Wor- 
ship. Their  meetings  began  early  in  the*' 
morning  and  lasted  all  day.  It  is  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  we  had  a  service  in  the 
forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  with 
Sunday-school  between  and  prayer  meeting 
in  the  evening,  and  ev^ybody  went.  Now 
it  is  difficult  to  induce  attendance  at  one 
service.  The  old  settlers  met  mostly  in 
bams.  Stoves  were  unheard  of,  except  the 
little  iron  ones  that  were  used  for  putting 
the  feet  on,  and  the  bams  were  not  even  double 
boarded.  There  they  would  gather  and 
listen  to  a  prayer  half  an  hour  long  and  a 
sermon  of  two  hours,  and  woe  to  the  small 
boy  who  made  a  noise  or  the  brother  or  sister 
whose  head  began  to  nod.  The  ti thing-man 
compelled  attendance  at  church,  and  enforced 
order  with  his  white  wand,  a  ball  on  one  end 
and  a  fox  tail  on  the  other.  The  ball  was 
used  for  the  men  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
the  fox  tail  was  drawn  gently  under  the  ladies' 
noses.  But  there  was  a  humorous  side  to  this 
annoyance  which  would  sometimes  crop  out 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  man  who  filled 
the  office.  Capt.  Joseph  Wheat  was  tithing- 
man  during  the  earlier  portion  of  his  father's 
ministry.  The  old  elder,  when  once  he 
settled  into  his  two  hours'  labor,  was  obliv- 
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ious  to  all  outside  occurrences.  On  one 
occasion  Captain  Jo,  seizing  his  wand, 
started  out  to  quell  a  riotous  disposition 
among  several  children,  whose  guardians  had 
ceased  from  their  labors  and  gone  to  sleep. 
As  he  cast  his  eyes  about  the  house,  he  was 
astonished  to  perceive  the  whole  congregation 
nodding,  wholly  unconscious  and  careless 
of  the  thunders  that  resounded  from  the 
pulpit.  He  was  quick-witted  and  eccentric, 
particularly  when  seized  with  a  profane 
sentiment.  On  this  occasion  he  never  said 
a  word,  but  jumped  up  and  jerked  his  solid 
feet  down  square  upon  the  floor.  The  con- 
cussion brought  the  whole  astonished  con- 
gregation to  their  feet.  The  old  man  stopped 
preaching  also, — lost  his  balance,  in  fact — but 
rallied  in  a  moment  and  sternly  demanded, 
"Jo,  why  do  you  disturb  this  meeting?  Is 
that  the  way  you  keep  order? ^'  "Sir," 
says  Captain  Jo,  "it  lies  between  you  and  me 
to  entertain  and  instruct  this  congregation. 
YouVe  been  telling  them  awful  truths  for 
more  than  an  hour  and  they  all  went  to  sleep. 
I  gave  one  solid  jump,  and  they-  roused  up  as 
if  Satan  were  already  shaking  his  spread  wings 
to  carry  them  ofiF.  Your  arguments  are  very 
persuasive,  but  you  see  mine  Are  powerful. " 

Thoe.  Baldwin,  who  had  had  charge  of  the 
church  for  several  years,  urged  the  necessity 
of  a  meeting  house,  a  stated  place  for  worship 
and  dedicated  to  God.  Poverty  and  hard 
times  were  pleaded,  but  at  length,  on  March 
11,  1788,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  meeting 
house.  Several  meetings  were  held,  and 
finaUy  Dea.  Caleb  Welch,  Lieut.  Ez  Wells, 
John  Scofield,  Wm.  Richardson  and  Daniel 
Blaisdell  were  appointed  to  "prefix"  the  spot 
and  propose  a  convenient  method  to  build 
said  house.  The  committee  began  to  clear 
the  ground  on  the  old  Barber  farm.  Dis- 
sensions arose  that  were  so  serious  and  bitter 
that  further  action  was  postponed.  After 
four  years  of  discussion,  on  August  27,  1792, 
they  voted  again  to  build  a  meeting  house. 
The  committee  was  appointed,  and  on  October 
10,  having  reported,  their  report  was  ac- 
cepted. It  was  voted  to  build  it  by  proprie- 
torship. On  November  5,  1792,  a  public 
vendue  was  held  and  the  pew  ground  was  bid 
off  to  different  owners  for  a  total  sum  of  946 
pounds,  13  shillings. 

On  December  26,  1792,  the  building  and 
finishing  of  the  house  was  struck  off  to 


William  Parkhurst,  son-in-law  of  Robert 
Barber,  for  561  pounds.  It  was  to  be  finished 
by  September  1,  1794.  Its  dimensions  were 
to  be  42  by  52  feet,  26-foot  posts,  with  two 
porches,  one  at  each  end,  12  feet  square  and 
posts  23  feet.  The  inside  work  was  to  be 
done  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  upper 
meeting  house  in  Salisbury.  The  building 
was  not  ready  to  be  raised  until  early  in 
September,  1793.  A  barrel  of  rum  had  been 
procured  from  Jesse  Johnson  at  East  Enfield 
to  steady  the  nerves  and  increase  the  emula- 
tion. It  is  said  that  Mr.  Parkhurst,  who  was 
a  handsome  young  man,  cool  headed  and  of 
firm  nerves,  while  working  upon  the  ridge 
pole  was  called  to  assist'in  arranging  the  heavy 
plate  and  that  he  walked  down  the  western 
rafter  upright  with  his  axe  upon  his  shoulder 
and  several  times  exhibited  feats  of  surprising 
coolness.  At  last  he  proposed  riding  astride 
one  of  the  heavy  timbers,  but,  when  near 
the  top,  the  rope  tackling  broke  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground.  He  was  unconscious  and  seri- 
ously injmed  land  never  recovered  the  use  of 
his  limbs. 

The  completion  of  the  house  dragged  along 
and  in  November,  1796,  they  voted  to  pros- 
ecute Mr.  Parkhurst's  bondsmen  if  it  was 
not  completed  by  the  next  May.  Capt. 
Robert  Barber  and  his  son,  John  M.,  the 
Ixmdsmen,  completed  it,  but  the  committee 
refused  to  accept. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  dedication  of  the 
house  to  God,  either  by  sermon,  prayer  or 
anthem,  neither  the  day  nor  the  reverend 
men  who  took  part  in  it;  nor  the  banquet 
which  followed  at  Caleb  Piercers  new  tavern. 

The  house  was  built  without  steeple  or 
bell,  with  three  entrances,  one  on  each  end, 
under  the  porticos,  and  one  on  the  south. 
The  pewB  were  square  boxes;  those  in  the 
center  were  placed  in  squares  of  four,  and  a 
row  of  pews  round  the  walls,  raised  one  step 
above  the  floor.  The  pulpit  was  reached 
by  a  flight  of  ten  steps,  and  from  this  eleva- 
tion the  minister  could  look  into  the  gallery. 
A  picturesque  and  large-toned  soimding 
board  was  suspended  over  the  desk.  The 
original  clapboards  were  split  from  pine  logs 
and  the  shingles  the  same.  The  timbers 
were  cut,  mostly,  near  the  common,  and  the 
boards  were  sawed  by  Jonathan  Carlton  at 
his  mill  at  the  village.  The  nails  were  of 
wrought  iron,  cut  out  of  nail  iron  of  various 
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thicknesseSi  by  the  aid  of  a  machine  made  for 
that  purpose  and  set  up  in  Mr.  Carlton's 
mill.  There  was  preaching  in  the  building 
until  1856.  But  from  the  time  of  its  erection 
it  has  been  used  by  the  town  for  its  town 
meetings  and  has  been  known  for  many 
years  as  the  Town  House. 

The  Grafton  Turnpike  Company  caused 
much  discussion  and  contention  for  many 
years.  It  was  incorporated  June  21,  1804. 
Daniel  Blaisdell,  Ezekiel  Wells  and  Moses 
Dole  were  the  Canaan  men  named,  with 
others  from  adjoining  towns,  as  incorporators. 
They  were  given  power  to  build  a,  toll  road 
with  gates  and  establish  rates  of  toll.  Daniel 
Blaisdell  was  treasurer.  There  were  two 
toll  gates  in  this  town.  The  first  gate  was 
at  Worth's  Tavern,  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  Mrs.  St.  Amand's  residence.  As  this  was 
an  easy  place  to  evade  payment  it  was  moved 
down  near  the  Orange  line.  The  second  gate 
was  at  Gates  Tavern  near  Hanover  line.  The 
farm  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Melvin  Washburn. 
*  The  old  Tavern  burned  about  two  years  ago. 
The  pike  was  advertised  as  a  bonanza  which 
was  to  fill  the  pockets  of  its  proprietors. 
John  Currier  and  Thaddeus  Lathrop  con- 
tracted to  build  130  rods  for  $200.  It  was 
to  be  thirty  feet  wide;  causeways,  twenty- 
four  fee^  wide.  It  was  to  be  two  feet  higher 
in  the  center  than  the  sides.  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  shares  were  owned  in  Canaan, 
of  the  300  issued;  par  value  $100.  Ten 
dollars,  was  to  be  paid  on  receiving  stock  and 
the  balance  as  called  for.  In  1807,  the  con- 
fidence in  the  pike  was  unabated  and  the 
town  voted  to  sell  the  school  lots  and  lay 
out  the  money  in  the  pike.  They  after- 
wards voted  to  sell  the  public  rights  unsold 
and  invest  in  the  pike.  The  town  bought 
fifteen  shares  of  the  turnpike.  In  1808, 
there  were  assessments,  but  no  dividends,  and 
the  pike  was  unfinished. 

In  1811,  the  town  voted  to  raise  money  to 
pay  its  assessments.  Fourteen  men  who  did 
not  live  on  the  pike  '^Decented'^  against 
paying  these  taxes.  Later  in  November  they 
voted  to  sell,  for  $100,  the  fifteen  shares 
which  had  already  cost  the  town  $110  a  share 
and  against  which  were  assessments  of  $372. 
Between  1807  and  1811,  there  were  seven 
assessments.  The  town  paid  part  of  the 
sixth  and  none  of  the  seventh.  The  first 
dividend  was  paid  in  1813,  and  the  last  in 


1818,  in  all  $6.46  on  each  share.  It  cost  the 
people  of  Canaan,  $15,688.19,  for  their  ex- 
perience with  the  pike,  of  which  amount  they 
received  back  $755.82  in  dividends.  The 
total  cost  to  the  town  was  $2,067.75.  Each 
share  cost  its  owner  $137.85. 

The  pike  dragged  along  until  1828,  when 
the  legislature  allowed  it  to  go  into  liquidation. 
And  the  same  year  the  selectmen  laid  the  road 
•over  the.same  land. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  this  town 
its  people  have  been  strongly  sectarian  in 
reli(pous  matters.  Personal  recollections -of 
the  old  people  are  that  they  conceived  it  to 
be  of  vital  importance  to  make  a-  public 
confession  of  religion,  and  to  be  constant  in 
their  attendance  ui>on  its  ordinances.  With- 
out reflecting  that  (in  many  cases)  it  was 
only  an  outside  garment  for  Sunday  use, 
the  sentiment  grows  upon  one  that  these 
solemn  faced  old  gentlemen,  whose  constant 
appearance  at  the  meeting  house,  riding  on 
horseback  and  bringing  their  wives  upon  a 
pillion  behind  them,  were  men  of  God  to 
whom  no  evil  could  come  nigh.  Each  man 
was  his  own  expounder  of  the  faith  and  doc- 
trine he  held  to.  They  were  all  more  or  less 
given  to  expressing  their  views  on  Sundays, 
and,  having  once  announced  their  beliefs, 
they  were  not  inclined  to  modify  them,  how- 
ever they  might  differ  from  received  opinions. 
There  were  strong  voiced  persons  among  them, 
who  gradually  monopolized  the  time,  and  at 
length  crowded  out  the  feeble.  These  men 
and  women  were  never  favorable  to  being 
taxed  to  pay  for  preaching,  because  they  con- 
sidered themselves  qualified  to  preach  for 
nothing.  The  records  for  many  years  give 
us  only  negative  votes  ui>on  the  subject.  At 
length,  when  young  Thomas  Baldwin,  one 
of  their  own  boys,  sprightly,  eloquent  and 
consistent,  by  hard  study  and  steady  applica- 
tion, had  been  set  apart  and  ordained  as  an 
evangelist,  and  placed  over  this  young  church 
and  people  they  yielded  gracefully  to  him  as 
their  leader.  The  women  loved  and  petted 
him,  and  the  men  honored  and  respected  him 
for  his  manly,  yet  gentle  character — and  35 
I>ounds  was  readily  voted  for  preaching  for 
his  support.  But  in  the  flush  of  their  pleasure 
at  having  a  leader,  and  while  they  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  upon  theu:  unanimity, 
there  was  heard  one  little  piping  voice  and 
then  another,  very  feeble,  soimding  much  as 
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if  ashamed  of  its  own  weakness,  and  then 
another — until  five  men  came  haltingly 
forward  and  ''descented''  to  raising  the  tax. 
They  did  not  believe  it  scriptural  to  support 
A  man  for  doing  nothing  but  preach — it 
would  be  encouraging  laziness.  They  liked 
for  the  brethren  to  have  a  chance  to  tell  of 
the  Lord's  doings,  and  not  pay  for  a  man's 
speech  when  his  hands  were  idle.  "No, 
they  wan't  a  going  to  do  no  such  thing.'' 
Everybody  in  that  hard  working  community 
oug^t  to  have  a  chance  to  free  his  mind  in 
his  own  way.  It  was  put  to  vote,  and  those 
•dissenting  fellows  were  excused  from  paying 
any  part  of  the  tax.  Each  day  while  clearing 
away  the  forests,  or  working  the  lands,  these 
strong  minded  men  were  rehearsing  the 
thoughts  they  intended  to  speak  at  the  next, 
Sunday  gathering.  Among  them  were  many 
fluent  speakers — men  who  with  education 
might  have  shone  in  the  world  of  letters. 
With  such  men  for  fathers  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  of  the  sons  became  preachers,  and 
that  several  of  them  should  attain  eminence 
in  the  denomination  to  which  they  attached 
themselves. 

The  first  preacher  of  whom  we  have  any 
record  was  James  Tread  way,  who  came  here 
as  a  settler  in  1770.  We  know  but  little 
about  his  doctrine,  and  what  is  known  of 
the  man  is  not  any  evidence  of  Christian 
principles,  but  rather  a  dfesire  to  better  him- 
self diuing  the  temporary  lethargy  of  the  pro- 
prietors, who,  when  they  realized  that  all  men 
are  not  honest,  promptly  rebuked  him,  and 
in  a  few  years  he  disappeared. 

The  first  church  established  in  Canaan  was 
Baptist.  The  record  of  this  event  has  been 
laid  aside,  but  it  was  probably  about  1780 — 
that  is,  that  denomination  seemed  to  have 
the  most  followers,  and  in  the  early  days  the 
most  control  over  who  should  preach.  Be- 
fore the  meeting  house  was  built  there  was 
no  stated  place  of  worship;  they  met  where 
it  was  convenient.  Late  in  the  summer  of 
1780  there  came  to  town  two  Baptist  evange- 
lists, illiterate,  but  very  zealous  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  people.  Their  homely 
talk  roused  a  large  interest  in  religious  mat- 
ters. Their  names  have  passed  out  of  story 
and  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  give  their  adr 
dress.  They  remained  here  several  weeks. 
Some  old  professors  were  worked  up  and 
«everal  yoimg  persons  converted,  among  the 


others  was  Thomas  Baldwin.  He  had  al- 
ready, since  the  death  of  his  boy,  Erastus, 
whose  tombstone  is  in  the  cemetery  on  the 
street,  become  a  studious  and  serious  young 
man.  After  these  strangers  had  departed 
a  suggestion  was  uttered  that  a  church  or- 
ganization would  be  desirable,  which  led  in 
a  short  time  to  the  calling  of  a  conference. 
Elder  Elisha  Ransom  of  Woodstock,  Vt., 
was  consulted.  Other  clergymen,  including 
Rev.  Samuel  Ambrose  of  Sutton,  were  in- 
vited to  take  part,  and  a  church  was  organised 
in  Caleb  Welch's  bam  on  South  Road,  that 
being  the  most  convenient  place  for  that 
purpose. 

It  has  come  down  in  tradition  that  William 
Plunmier,  afterwards  governor,  preached  his 
Tory  sermon  in  the  deacon's  bam,  in  1780. 
It  was  also  the  place  where  many  religious 
meetings  were  held  in  pleasant  weather. 
Caleb  Welch  and  John  Worth  were  elected 
deacons.  Deacon  Worth  invited  himself  to 
take  charge  of  the  pinging,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  clung  to  that  office  with  great  tenacity. 
About  thirty  persons  were  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. For  a  while  the  new  church  was 
ministered  to  by  preachers  from  neighboring 
towns,  and  when  these  failed  they  relied  upon 
the  talent  which  circumstances  had  developed 
among  them.  No  effort  was  made  to  settle 
a  preacher  for  many  months.  Mr.  Baldwin 
frequently  conducted  the  exercises,  and  at 
length  decided  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
ministry. 

In  the  spring  of  1783  the  church  invited 
him  to  receive  ordination  and  become  their 
pastor.  A  council  was  called  in  June  and  he 
received  ordination  as  an  evangelist,  and  was 
put  in  charge  of  this  church.  He  remained 
here  seven  years,  until  September  18,  1790, 
when  he  went  to  Boston  where  he  was  in- 
stalled, November  11.  He  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  from  Brown  University  in 
1794,  and  of  D.D.  from  Union  College  in 
1803.  He  edited  the  Baptist  Magazine 
from  1803-17,  and  was  the  founder  of  Water- 
viUe  College,  Maine.  After  his  departure 
there  were  numerous  pastors,  none  of  whom 
gained  the  sympathy  or  support  of  the  people. 
In  1797  there  was  still  one  church  in  Canaan; 
but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  supi>ort  it- 
self, and  the  great  obstacle  to  securing  stated 
pr^hing"  was  found  in  the  unwillingness 
of  the  members  of  this  church  to  listen  to 
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pre^hers  of  any  other  belief.  It  was  not 
strong  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  Baptist 
preacher.  There  were  Congregationalists, 
Universalists,  and  a  few  Methodists,  and- 
also  a  few  impracticable  men,  who  like  some 
persons  in  these  da3r8  though  their  own  teach- 
ings good  enough  for  the  people,  and  were 
not  inclined  to  yield  their  rights  to  any  new 
comer.  Each  belief  was  jealous  of  the  others, 
aoid  refused  to  co5perate  lest  they  might  lose 
individuality.  The  result  was  they  had  no 
stated  preaching  for  several  years.  When- 
ever a  religious  meeting  was  held,  Deacon 
Richard  Clark,  Deacon  John  Worth  or  Mrs. 
Miriam  Harris  would  seise  the  opportunity 
to  deliver  their  melancholy  riiapeodies  to  an 
impatient  audience,  and  this  had  got  to  be 
so  severe  a  trial  that  they  at  last  resolved  to 
form  a  society  upon  the  ''principles  of  equal- 
ity," as  they  termed  it.  Elder  Tyler  said 
D^on  Richard  Clark  was  a  powerful  ex- 
horter,  and  would  sometimes  lose  himself  in 
his  zeal.  Spittle  would  fly  from  both  sides 
of  his  mouth,  one  comer  at  a  time,  and  his 
nose  would  run  Uke  a  river,  which  he  used  to 
blow  about  him  first  from  one  nostril  and 
then  the  other,  stopping  one  with  his  thumb. 
He  was  long  winded  and  very  annoying  to 
Thomas  Baldwin.  Other  preachers  followed 
along  in  quick  succession,  but  the  pulpit  was 
oftener  occupied  by  resident  orators,  was 
little  attended  to  and  the  candidates  for  the 
church  and  people  gave  no  satisfaction.  They 
just  appeared  above  the  religious  horizon 
and  vanished  like  a  summer  cloud. 

The  singing  then  was  a  fruitful  theme  of  ir- 
ritation. Benjamin  Trussell,  a  musician  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  a  good  singer,  and 
performer  upon  the  violoncello,  had  moved 
into  town  and  was  invited  to  contribute  his  part 
in  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  people.  Like 
a  true  musician,  Mr.  Trussell  believed  that 
singing  is  only  another  form  of  praising  God, 
and  that  the  more  sweet  sounds  he  brought 
to  his  aid  the  greater  was  God's  pleasure.  He 
took  his  violoncello  into  the  seats,  and  tuned 
it  before  the  congregation.  Deacon  Worth, 
who  was  coimted  as  one  of  the  guardians  of 
all  the  proprieties  in  the  church,  and  a  leader 
of  the  singers,  was  more  shocked  than  he  had 
been  on  the  occasion  of  the  call  of  Mr. 
Wilmarth.  That  was  simply  a  vocal  in- 
terruption, but  this  was  an  invasion  of  the 
house  of  God,  with  the  strains  that  the  devil 


used  to  tempt  young  people  to  dance.  A 
few  other  impulsive  enthusiasts  joined  the 
deacon  in  denouncing  the  ''devil  music''  and 
threatened  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  church  and 
expel  the  offender.  They  talked  a  good  deal 
of  nonsense,  and  some  of  Oie  old  singers,  with 
Deacon  Worth  at  their  head,  threatened  to 
leave  the  choir  and  not  sing  any  more,  only 
that  this  was  just  what  the  other  party 
wanted,  and  they  would  not  afford  them  that 
gratification.  The  gentle  spirit  of  Christian 
forbearance  had  nearly  fled  from  the  church, 
when  good  old  Samuel  Meacham,  an  early 
and  -devout  Methodist,  raised  his  hands  in 
the  midst  of  the  half  angry  company  and 
quietly  remarked:  "Brethren,  let  us  pray," 
and  then:  "We  pray  thee,  good  God,  turn 
the  thoughts  of  these  wrangling  singers  from 
themselves  imto  Thee!  Fill  their  hearts 
with  harmony  and  love,  and  if  there  be  a 
single  chord  of  music  in  Brother  Trussell's 
baeos-viol  that  will  tend  to  increase  our  de- 
votions to  Thee,  let  us  have  it  in  all  its  full- 
ness and.  Lord,  forbid  that  we  should  ever 
cast  away  any  good  or  pleasant  thing  that 
falls  across  our  lives,  and  now  give  us  thy 
blessing,  and  send  us  courage  to  clear  out 
the  angry  thoughts  that  have  invaded  our 
hearts,  and,  when  we  meet  again,  may  it  be 
in  love  and  affection.  Amen."  '  And  Caleb 
Seahury  and  Moses  Dole  responded,  "So 
mote  it  be."  And  the  singing  after  the 
mutual  jealousies  had  become  self-exhausted 
settled  itself. 

Mr.  Trussell's  viol  became  a  favorite,  with 
everyone  except  the  inharmonious  deacon, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  talk  about  it.  In 
1807,  there  was  no  preacher,  and  no  prospect 
of  one  unless  the  people  would  unite  upon 
some  person  and  stand  by  him.  So  they 
agreed  to  lay  aside  their  dogmas  and  personal- 
ities and  form  a  "Union  Society"  which  like 
all  union  societies  in  religion,  proved  to  be  no 
imion  at  all.  Daniel  Blaisdell  was  appointed 
to  write  an  agreement,  such  as  all  would  sign. 
The  Union  Society  went  to  pieces  in  1812, 
and  there  was  a  relapse  into  the  old  order  of 
things,  each  denomination  raising  their  own 
money  in  their  own  way  by  assessment,  and 
hiring  their  own  preachers.  In  1813  a 
succ^sful  effort  was  made  to  unite  the 
church  and  people,  and  a  committee  was  sent 
to  Grafton  with  an  invitation  to  Elder  Joseph 
Wheat  to  come  and  settle  here,  which  he 
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accepted.  Elder  Wheat  was  a  Baptist,  and 
preached  to  that  church  and  society  for 
twenty-three  years.  From  the  time  of  his 
installation,  in  March,  1814,  until  diuing 
the  year  1827,  he  lived  as  the  pastor  and 
teacher  of  the  people  going  out  and  in  before 
them  as  an  example  of  an  honored  kad  re- 
vered man. 

Elder  Wheat  was  a  careful  man  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  people.  He  had  cheerful 
words  and  friendly  aldvice  for  every  one.  His 
labors  in  the  pulpit  were  arduous;  his  prayers 
and  sermons  were  almost  of  indefinite  length, 
and  he  delighted  in  the  loud  music  of  his 
great  choir,  never  omitting  any  of  the 
stanzas  in  the  longest  hymns.  He  labored 
everywhere,  and  was  called  often  to  attend 
funerals.  On  those  sad  occasions  he  was  a 
very  effective  speaker,  being  naturally  sym- 
pathetic, and  weeping  with  the  mourners.  It 
was  his  custom,  whenever  he  heard  unfriendly 
criticisms  upon  the  life  and  character  of  a 
deceased  person,  to  say,  "We  should  tread 
lightly  upon  the  ashes  of  the  dead.''  The 
preaching  of  Elder  Wheat  and  the  high  rep^ 
utation  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  patriot 
soldier  were  powerftd  influences  in  forming 
the  habits  and  characters  of  many  of  our 
people.  He  was  generally  modest  in  relating 
his  exploits.  As  a  soldier  he  had  endured 
great  harships. 

Numerous  Baptist  preachers  followed  Elder 
Wheat,  no  one  of  them  remaining  but  a  short 
time,  until  in  1867  the  church  was  reorganized 
in  this  village  and,  after  great  trials,  a  church 
edifice  was  erected  and  dedicated  in  June, 
1872. 

The  Congregational  Church  was  constituted 
here  in  1803;  but,  up  to  1820,  Congregational 
preaching  was  seldom  heard,  although  each 
denomination  was  supposed  to  have  an  equal 
chance  to  listen  to  its  doctrine.  Rev. 
Charles  Calkins  came  in  1820.  He  was  not  a 
great  man  and  was  too  much  afliicted  with 
nerves.  The  old  Baptists  of  Canaan  were 
not  men  of  refinement,  nor  were  they  apt  to 
choose  soft  words  in  reference  to  rival  minis- 
ters. As  a  class  they  saw  no  good  in  anything 
but  Baptism;  all  other  isms  were  to  be  talked 
about  and  treated  with  contempt.  They 
never  missed  an  occasion  to  speak  sharp  words 
of  Mr.  Calkins  and  his  church.  He  remained 
four  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  Amos  Foster  came 


over  from  Hanover.  He  was  about  here 
more  than  a  year,  gaining  friends  by  his 
sincerity,  his  pleasant  ways,  his  refined  man- 
ners and  Christian  graces.  Even  those 
rough  natures  tfiat  saw  only  pride  and  dandy- 
ism inside  of  a  nice  fitting  suit  of  clothes 
withheld  their  surly  remarks  when  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  sentiments  which 
governed  the  life  of  Amos  Foster.  On  the 
28th  of  February,  1825,  the  committee  of  the 
Congregational  Church  contracted  with  Mr. 
Foster.  He  severed  his  connection  with 
the  church,  January  2,  1833.    The  Congre- 
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gational  Church  was  built  in  1828,  and  dedi- 
cated in  January,  1829.  It  was  built  by  the 
sale  of  pews,  as  the  Baptists  had  done. 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Fuller  came  after  Mr. 
Foster,  and  remained  until  March  1,  1836. 
Then  Rev.  Liber  Conant  came  and  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1845.  From  then  until 
1851,  the  church  was  without  a  pastor.  Rev. 
Henry  Wood  stayed  two  years,  and  on  July 
24,  1853,  Rev.  Moses  Gerould  entered  on  his 
labors,  which  he  closed  in  April,  1863,  and 
was  the  last  settled  minister  in  the  old  North 
Church. 

Methodism  came  with  the  early  settlers. 
Samuel  Meacham,  Ezekiel  Wells,  and  Caleb 
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Seabury  formed  the  first  class.  Canaan 
belonged  in  the  Hanover  circuit,  and  it  was 
only  once  in  four  weeks  that  their  minister 
<;ame  around.  In  1806,  the  New  England 
Conference  met  in  Canaan  and  a  camp  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Robert  Barber's  woods,  near 
the  Wells  place,  over  which  Bishop  Asbury 
presided.  In  1826  the  Methodists  built  a 
church  at  South  Road,  at  the  comer  of  the 
road  from  the  "Switch."  For  many  summers 
and  winters  these  old  brethren  came  up  to 
worship  God  in  this  house.  They  grew  older 
and  passed  away  one  by  one — let  us  hope,  to 
«njoy  the  Heavenly  felicities  they  believed 
in  store  for  them.  As  the  years  passed  the 
congregation  diminished.  It  grew  more  and 
more  inconvenient  to  attend.  The  members 
gravitated  away  from  that  house.  In  June, 
1842,  a  camp  meeting  was  held  in  the  woods 
near  the  Wells  burying  ground.  The  feeling 
begun  that  they  ou^t  to  have  a  house  on 
the  "  Street, "  to  the  end  that  the  new  house 
was  dedicated  on  the  * 'Street,"  October  2, 
1844,  and  has  continued  to  be  used  ever  since. 
The  church  building  now  occupied  by  the 
Methodists  in  this  village  was  a  union  church 
and  was  built  by  the  citizens.  There  was 
religious  worship,  but  no  church  organization. 
Methodist  preaching  began  here  with  C.  U. 
Dunning  in  1863,  and,  until  1883,  they  had 
separate  pastors  from  the  Street.  Since  that 
time  both  villages  have  been  served  by  the 
same  preacher. 

In  1834,  Samuel  Noyes,  George  Kimball, 
Nathaniel  Currier,  George  Walworth  and 
John  H.  Harris  bought  half  an  acre  of  land 
just  south  of  the  Congregational  meeting 
house,  and  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
Legislature  July  4,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  school  for  the  education  of  youth. 
It  was  called  Noyes  Academy  and  its  privi- 
leges and  blessings  were  to  be  open  to  all 
pupib  without  distinction  of  color.  The 
Nation  at  this  time  was  at  the  height  of  the 
anti-slavery  agitation.  Canaan  sympathized 
with  both  sides  and  the  line  was  as  sharply 
drawn  between  the  abolitionists,  in  Canaan, 
and  their  opponents,  as  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Several  abolition  orators  came  to 
Canaan  and  served  to  keep  the  people  stirred 
on  that  question,  which  was  not  solved  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  after.  The 
friends  of  the  school  realized  there  was  going 
to  be  a  struggle;  excitement  was  in  the  air; 


both  aides  did  not  hesitate  to  show  their 
whole  strength,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
bring  it  out  and  pl^u^  every  man  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  This  was  a  question  that 
it  took  a  man  of  great  ability  to  straddle.  But 
fhe  enemies  of  the  school — perhaps  that 
phrase  should  not  be  used;  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  one  was  opposed  to  the  Acad^y, 
as  it  was  originated — but  the  plan  to  in- 
troduce negroes  into  this  white  community 
was  revolting  to  the  white  sense  of  propriety. 
Negroes  were  not  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
social  system.  This  negative  idea  in  regard 
to  Ihe  negro  was  not  new  at  this  time.  The 
first  negro  who  came  to  Canaan  was  a  boy, 
who  came  over  from  Hanover  about  one 
himdred  years  ago,  to  live  with  Captain 
Dole.  How  curiously  he  was  examined — the 
flat  nose,  thick  lips,  kinky  hair,  and,  more 
wonderful  than  all,  the  blackness  that  en- 
veloped his  skin.  The  boys  gathered  about 
him  in  a  circle,  and  wondered  to  see  him  talk 
and  laugh  like  themselves.  But  the  novelty 
at  length  disappeared,  and  then  Dennison 
Wentworth  was  only  a  "colored  boy." 

But  the  Christian  men  and  women  of 
those  days  were  never  ready  to  recognise 
his  equality  before  God.  And,  whea  the 
Congregational  Church  was  built  in  1828-29, 
that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  in 
the  sentiment  of  the  builders  or  projectors,  a 
pew  was  built  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
gallery,  and  dedicated  to  the  negro  race  as 
the  "Negro  Pen"  and  there  it  remains  today, 
a  witness  to  the  prejudice  that  was  to  culmi- 
nate in  after  years  in  outrages  and  mobs  all 
over  the  land,  producing  bitterness  and 
wounds  in  society  that  a  whole  generation 
has  scarcely  been  able  to  heal.  The  n^ro 
could  go  into  that  pen,  and  listen  to  the 
prayers,  the  hymns  and  sermons  of  the 
preacher,  but  he  must  come  no  nearer  the 
altar  of  God. 

The  opponents  of  the  negro  part  of  the 
plan  were  not  idle.  They  gathered  together 
in  caucus,  after  the  meeting  of  the  proprietors, 
and  decided  that  a  "town  meeting"  should 
be  called  to  procure  if  possible  an  unfriendly 
expression  from  the  voting  population  of  the 
town.  There  was  another  reason  aside  from 
the  social  aspect  of  the  affair  that  led  them 
to  a  public  expression  of  disapproval  of  the 
negro  question  in  the  school.  The  southern 
poUticians  were  getting  excited  at  the  spread 
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of  abolition  sentiments,  and  it  was  a  fondly 
cherished  belief  of  our  good  men  that  they 
could  contribute  something  towards  soothing 
their  southern  brethren,  by  passing  resolu- 
tions, denouncing  the  abolitionists,  'having 
them  published  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Palrioty  signed  by  the  selectmen  and  clerk, 
and  then  sending  carefully  marked  copies 
to  their  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress.  It  was  only  a  murmuring  ripple 
of  popular  opinion,  not  very  loud  as  yet  but 
harsh,  a  murmur  that  was  to  develop  an 
untamed  wild  beast. 


different  parts  of  the  town  with  instructions 
''to  use  all  lawful  means  to  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  said  school  and  if  established 
to  counteract  its  influence." 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1834,  the  trus- 
tees met  for  the  first  time  in  the  Acfulemy, 
when  they  transacted  such  business  as  came 
before  them  and  issued  a  prospectus  of  the 
school.  The  committee  immediately  started 
for  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  Mr. 
William  Scales  of  that  Institution  was  recom- 
mended as  principal,  was  accepted  and  was 
to  begin  the  next  March.   In  the  meantime, 


Canaan  Village  and 

A  town  meeting  was  warned  to  be  held 
September  3,  "To  take  the  sense  of  the 
qualified  voters  relative  to  the  contemplated 
Institution  about  to  be  established  in  this 
town,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
black  and  white  children  and  youth  pro- 
miscuously and  without  distinction  and 
what  measures  to  adopt  in  regard  to  said 
Institution."  The  meeting  was  held  on  the 
appointed  day,  and  resolutions  were  passed. 
Daniel  Pattee,  John  Shepard  and  Elijah 
Blaisdell  were  chosen  to  procure  the  publica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions. 
And  to  nominate  "seventeen"  persons  in 


Cardigan  Mountain 

May  Harris  commenced  the  female  depart- 
ment the  1st  of  October  with  twenty  scholars, 
and  Parson  Fuller  taught  the  male  depart- 
ment. . 

On  January  22,  1835,  it  is  recorded,  the 
thirteen  colored  pupils  were  attending  school. 
Mr.  Scales  came  March  1.  Some  of  them 
left.  On  June  10  there  were  six  in  attendance. 
A  letter  of  that  date  says:  "The  fact  that  the 
whole  slave  population  of  the  South  are 
coming  here  shocks  the  sensibilities  of  the 
toothless,  eyeless,  senseless  part  of  the  com- 
munity. The  old,  superannuated  dotards 
sigh  at  the  coming  events,  and  wish  they  had 
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never  been  born.  Because,  forsooth,  a  black 
man  has  come  among  us.'' 

RimM)r8  of  the  most  absiml  character  were 
set  afloat  against  the  school  and  the  people. 
The  village  was  to  be  overrun  with  negroes 
from  the  South;  the  slaves  were  coming  hm 
to  line  the  streets  with  their  huto,  and  to 
inundate  the  industrious  town  with  paupers 
and  vagabonds.  Other  tales,  too  indecent  to 
be  rei>orted,  were  circulated  with  wicked 
industry.  As  the  Fourth  of  July  approached 
violence  began  to  be  threatened,  and  it  was 
announced  that  on  that  day  an  attack  was  to 
be  made  on  the  house.  The  day  arrived  and 
hundreds  of  men  assembled,  some  as  actors, 
others  as  spectators.  The  building  was  ap- 
proached in  a  threatening  manner  by  a  body 
of  about  seventy  men,  many  of  whom  were 
from  adjacent  towns,  armed  with  clubs  and 
other  missiles  and  uttering  fierce  threats  and 
imprecations.  They  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  leader  of  this  brave  band  was 
Jacob  Trussell,  who  announced  to  his  followws 
that  the  object  of  their  ''virtuous  wrath''  was 
before  them.  Several  approached  and  at- 
tempted the  door. 

There  is  in  every  man  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  which  makes  even  the  most  hardened 
criminal  hesitate  to  conmiit  an  unlawful  act, 
even  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  conspirators. 
A  sudden  paralysis  seemed  to  seize  them.  A 
window  in  the  second  story  was  suddenly 
thrown  open  and  Dr.  Timothy  Tilton,  a 
magistrate,  appeared  and,  after  addressing  a 
few  words  of  warning,  began  to  take  down 
the  namea  of  the  visitors  in  a  loud  voice. 
Thus  he  called  the  names  of  ''Jacob  Trussell, 
Daniel  Pattee,  Wesley  P.  Burpee,  Daniel 
Pattee,  Jr.,  Salmon  P.  Cobb,  March  Barber, 
Phineas  Eastman,"  and  so  on.  Then  the 
band  of  rioters  hesitated,  fell  back  a  little, 
and  soon  retreated,  with  undisguised  speed, 
leaving  behind  them  only  their  leader  who 
stood  his  ground  valiantly  for  a  while  looking 
defiantly  at  the  offensive  building. 

The  3l8t  of  July,  1835,  is  memorable  in  the 
annab  of  Canaan  for  the  disorder  it  evolved 
as  well  as  for  the  remarkable  resolutions  that 
were  permitted  to  go  upon  its  records,  where 
they  remain  as  a  perpetual  memento  of  the 
slow  pyrogress  of  public  opinion.  Joseph  L. 
Richardson  was  moderator.  The  house  was 
crowded  with  men  filled  with  rage,  rum  and 
riotous  intentions.   They  had  worked  them- 


selves into  the  belief  that  a  "legal"  town 
meeting  could  do  lawfully  what  it  was  unlaw- 
ful for  an  individual  to  do.  They  were  willing 
to  shift  the  odium  of  the  outrage  of  what  they 
were  about  to  do  upon  the  "legal"  town 
meeting.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  a  plan  for  the  action  of  the  town. 
After  much  labor  that  committee  presented 
a  series  of  resolutions  embracing  within  their 
tortuous  folds  the  plan  that  was  to  destroy 
the  school,  or  rather  as  those  who  were  seeking 
an  excuse  for  their  acts,  to  "abate  the  public 
nuisance,"  and  a  cominittee  of  fifteen  was 
appointed  to  carry  them  out.  The  10th  of 
August  was  the  day  appointed  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  Extracts  from  a  diary  of  that  date 
say: 

"The  day  dawned;  the  sun  never  rose  with 
more  loveliness.  Its  meridian  spl^dor  is  not 
an  apt  comparison  in  dog  days.  In  the  mom 
we  greet  him,  at  noon  we  flee  from  him.  The 
cloud  that  had  so  long  hung  threateningly 
over  us  now  assumed  a  most  fearful  aspect. 
The  people  led  by  villianswere  mad,  and  in 
their  madness  had  become  destroyers.  I  was 
standing  at  my  desk  writing.  Saw  a  man, 
Mr.  B.,  pass  with  an  iron  bar.  Soon  I  saw 
several  more  pass  with  bars  and  axes.  Now 
a  wagon  loaded  with  chains  hurried  along. 
I  looked  out  at  the  door.  The  street  was  full 
of  people  and  c>attle  in  all  directions.  A 
'string'  of  fifty  yoke  are  just  turning  the  cor- 
ner by  the  old  Church,  all  from  Enfield — 
William  Currier  at  their  head.  Thomas 
Merrill  was  also  a  leader.  The  destruction  of 
that  beautiful  edifice  has  already  begun. 
Trussell  was  the  first  man  on  the  ground. 
He  is  Captain  of  the  gang.  His  features  show 
the  smile  of  satisfied  revenge.  He  thus  ad- 
dressed them:  'Gentlemen,  your  work  is 
before  you.  This  town  has  decreed  this 
school  a  nuisance,  and  it  must  be  abated.  If 
any  man  obstructs  you  in  these  labors,  let 
him  be  abated  also.  Now  fall  to,  and  remove 
this  fence.'  Dr.  Tilton  read  the  riot  act  and 
it  was  the  only  obstruction  offered  bj^the 
friends  of  the  school.  They  chose  to  suffer 
affliction  and  the  destruction  of  their  t»t>p- 
erty,  rather  than  shed  the  blood  of  these  mia> 
guided  men.  They  got  the  shoes  under  a  little 
past  12  at  noon.  Trussell  stands  upon  the 
front  to  give  orders.  The  team  is  attached — 
ninety-five  yoke  of  cattle.  It  is  straightened. 
The  chains  break.  They  try  again  i^d  again 
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the  chains  break.    Ahnost  in  vain  do  they 
try.  Thermometer  ranges  at  116  in  the  sun. 
At  half  past  seven  they  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  it  into  the  road,  when  they  adjourned 
till  the  next  day.    The  cattle  were  in  the 
meantime  driven  down  to  William  Martin's 
meadow,  where  they  were  turned  loose  for  the 
night.   I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  band  of 
earnest  philanthropists — men  and  women — 
who  met  together  in  secret  that  dark  night 
and  wept  and  prayed  because  of  the  destruc- 
tion that  had  befallen  their  beautiful  hopes. 
A  man  from  Enfield,  Joshua  'Devil'  Stevens, 
as  he  was  called,  set  fire  to  the  building  that 
night,  intending  to  destroy  it,  but  the  attempt 
fafled.  The  chains  were  weak;  doubled  they 
were  still  weak.   A  swift  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Shakers  at  Enfield  and  to 
Lyman's  Bridge  at  Lyme  for  the  cables  used 
there.   He  returned  before  morning.  Tues- 
day, the  11th,  the  progress  of  destruction  was 
more  rapid.   The  chains  held  firm  when  the 
order  was  given  'to  straighten  the  team.'  A 
little,  before  noon  they  had  reached  our  store 
where  they  halted  in  front,  and  at  once 
demanded  that  a  barrel  of  rum  should  be 
rolled  out  or  they  would  demolish  the  doors. 
Mr.  C.  and  myself  thought  it  best  to  yield  to 
th«r  threats,  but  William  said,  'No,  I  would 
sooner  die  than  yield  an  inch  to  these  fanatical 
villains.'  He  backed  himself  against  the  door, 
determined  to  resist  to  the  last.  But  he  was 
removed  after  much  struggling,  and  they  had 
the  rum.  Do  you  believe  we  did  not  wish  it 
might  be  hell  fire  to  their  bodies?  This  day 
was  hotter  than  the  preceding,  yet  with 
redoubled  ardor  these  men  persisted  in  their 
crime,  until  they  hauled  the  house  on  to  the 
comer  of  the  common,  in  front  and  close  by 
the  old  church.  They  arrived  upon  the  spot 
just  at  dark,  so  completely  fagged  out,  both 
oxen  and  men,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  do  anything  further.    There  it  stands, 
shattered,  mutilated,  inwardly  beyond  rep- 
aration almost,  a  monument  of  the  folly  and 
infuriated  malice  of  a  basely  deceived  popu- 
lace." 

They  voted  to  reassemble  on  September 
10th,  on  which  date  they  would  locate  the 
building  and  give  Mr.  Scales  and  the  blacks 
a  month  to  leave  town.  They  met  on  that 
date  and  promptly  proceeded  to  their  work 
by  locating  the  building  across  the  road. 
Then  they  dragged  the  cannon  through  the 


street,  discharging  it  at  the  house  of  every 
abolitionist,  breaking  glass  in  abundance. 
The  school  was  destroyed.   The  town  by  vote 
repaired  the  building,   appropriating  the 
money  from  the  Surplus  Revenue  Fund,  and 
the  spirit  that  "hauled"  it  from  its  first 
foundation  was  evoked  to  make  good  the 
pledges  it  made  itself.   A  teacher  was  hired 
and  a  few  pupils  attended  for  a  few  week% 
six  or  eight,  and  the  money  or  the  disposi- 
tion failing  the  school  was  discontinued. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  open  it,  but 
they  ended  in  failure.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  "town,"  or  those  who  had  abducted 
the  building,  to  compromise  with  the  pro- 
prietors, but  those  stood  aloof,  beUeving  and 
hoping  a  day  of  redress  would  come,  but  it 
never  came.   These  imlawful  acts,  which  it 
was  claimed  public,  opinion  demanded,  have 
been  atoned  for,  but  not  in  human  courts  of 
justice.    On  the  morning  of  December  31, 
1838,  it  was  found  that  seven  windows  had 
been  removed  the  night  before.  Search  was 
made  for  them;  a  pile  of  fragments  of  sash 
and  broken  glass,  pounded  almost  to  i>owder, 
were  found  on  the  shore  of  the  pond.  The 
building  had  been  standing  several  years  a 
silent  monument  of  all  the  bad  feelings  of  the 
human  heart.  Its  doors  were  seldom  opened 
to  the  student.  Many  persons  had  expressed 
a  wish  that  it  might  bum  doyni,  and  its 
ashes  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  and  that 
the  remembrance  of  it  might  cease  from  the 
recollection  of  man.  On  the  night  of  March 
7,  1839,  a  great  light  iUuminated  the  heavens. 
All  the  people  leaped  from  their  beds,  and 
saw  the  building,  the  cause  of  so  much  sorrow 
and  sin,  enveloped  in  flames.  No  efforts  were 
made  to  extinguish  it.   And  the  ashes  were 
indeed  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  has  commemo- 
rated this  event  in  these  words, 

"The  schoolhouse  out  of  Canaan  hauled. 

Seemed  turning  on  its  track  again. 
And  like  a  great  swamp  turtle  crawled 

To  Canaan  village  back  again, 
Shook  off  the  mud  and  settled  flat 

Upon  its  imderpinning; 
A  nigger  on  its  ridge  pole  sat. 

From  ear  to  ear  a-grinning." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  burning  a  number  of 
men  assembled  in  William  P.  Weeks'  office 
and  proposed  to  erect  a  new  academy  upon 
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the  site  of  the  one  bunied.  Thirteen  notes 
of  $100  each)  each  signed  by  five  men,  were 
presented  to  the  town  agent  who  was  asked 
to  loan  them  the  money  for  the  construction 
of  the  building  from  the  Surplus  Revenue 
Fund. 

Afterwards  a  charter  was  procured  from 
the  Legislature  and  approved  June  27,  1839, 
in  which  Eleazer  Martin,  Jesse  Martin,  Caleb 
Blodgett,  James  Arvin,  Guilford  Cobb,  En- 
sign Colby,  William  P.  Weeks,  Daniel  Pattee, 
Jr.,  James  Pattee,  Joseph  Dustin  and  William 
Doten  were  named  as  incorporators,  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  for  the  "education  of 
youth"  under  the  name  of  "Canaan  Union 
Academy."  With  this  money  they  built  the 
academy,  believing  it  would  prove  a  success- 
ful and  profitable  investment;  but  this  belief 
was  a  delusion,  if  not  a  snare.  No  steps  were 
taken  by  the  dominant  party  to  conciliate  the 
large  number  of  citizens  who  were  aggrieved; 
no  kind  words  were  spoken,  nor  did  anyone 
propose  any  method  to  harmonize  the  antag- 
onisms; and  there  the  two  nearly  equal* hos- 
tfle  factions  stood,  making  faces  at  each  other, 
the  one  pointing  to  that  building  as  a  monu- 
ment of  acts  of  aggression  unatoned  for,  and 
the  other  flinging  back  contemptuous  epithets 
ad  lihilum. 

Dr.  Thomas  Flanders  contracted  and  built 
the  building.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1839, 
*the  school  was  organized  and  J.  Everett 
Sargent,  who  had  taught  the  last  term  in  the 
old  building,  was  engaged  to  teach  in  the  new. 
It  opened  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pupils.  The  opposition  had  a  school  in 
Currier's  Hall,  the  second  story  of  C.  P. 
King's  store,  on  the  Street.  It  drew  sixty 
pupils.  These  efforts  were  strained.  The 
schools  gradually  fell  off.  The  academy  was 
reestablished  again  in  1852.  It  reached  its 
highest  success  under  Charles  C.  Webster  in 
1854,  with  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  six 
scholars.  He  was  here  three  years.  Burrill 
Porter,  Jr.,  continued  for  another  year  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  scholars  and 
six  teachers.  It  then  ceased  to  be  a  corpora- 
tion and  became  a  private  school,  with  wide 
intervals  of  time  when  the  building  was 
closed.  It  is  now  twenty-five  years,  nearly, 
since  there  was  a  school  there.  The  question 
disputed  at  that  time  and  at  the  bottom  of 
all  their  hard  feeling  has  long  since  been 
settled,  and  their  children  and  grandchildren 


have  grown  up  with  no  remembrance  of  the 
spite  and  abuse  thrown  broadcast  by  th^ 
parents  and  grandparents. 

The  issue  is  dead  and  forgotten;  the  slave 
question  has  ceased  to  be;  abolition,  too; 
and  we  of  this  day  can  Uttle  realize  the  depth 
to  which  men's  feelings  were  stirred.  Such 
is  the  history  of  the  attempts  to  establish  a 
school  of  learning  in  Canaan,  and  when  we 
look  back  upon  its  stormy  course,  at  no  time 
having  the  goodwill  and  sympathy  of  all  the 
people  of  the  community,  bitterly  opposed 
and  as  bitterly  favored,  hving  along  from 
year  to  year  on  the  persistence  some  men  have 
to  accomplish  their  ends,  and  using  the  object 
in  dispute  only  as  a  means,  blind  to  the  good 
there  might  be  in  it  itself,  if  spite  and  revenge 
be  eliminated,  the  good  in  it  became  secondary 
to  the  success  of  their  plans  for  revenge,  re- 
sorting to  trickery,  force  and  imlawful  means 
to  bolster  up  or  oppose.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  such  a  cause  should  fail  whei^  dependent 
upon  such  influences;  that  people  who  had 
not  become  involved  should  hesitate  to  take 
any  part? 

Nathaniel  Farrar  was  the  first  lawyer  who 
came  here,  about  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  meeting  house.  He  was  starved  out  and 
left  town.  The  settlers  were  averse  to  quar- 
rels. In  1808,  Thomas  H.  Pettingill  came 
and  since  then,  with  two  exceptions,  George 
Kimball  and  John  H.  Slack,  the  lawyers,  have 
made  a  living  in  this  town.  Among  them  have 
been  Elijah  Blaisdell,  son  of  Daniel  Blaisdell, 
who  was,  after  leaving  here.  Judge  of  Probate; 
Jonathan  Kittredge,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  CoDMnon  Pleas  in  1856;  William  P. 
Weeks,  who  with  his  business  instincts 
amassed  quite  a  large  fortune;  Jonathan 
Everett  Sargent,  who  taught  school,  studied 
law,  built  a  house  and  married  here,  and 
afterwards  was  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme 
Court;  George  W.  Murray,  whom  many  of 
us  remember  was  a  successful  lawyer  and 
business  man;  Joseph  D.  Weeks  and  his 
brother,  WiUiam  B.,  who,  inheriting  their 
share  of  their  fath^s  property,  were  not 
given  to  the  practice  of  law  so  much  as  other 
matters;  Isaac  N.  Blodgett,  who  was  a  partner 
of  William  P.  Weeks  at  one  tim?,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court,  and  his 
brother,  Caleb  Blodgett,  Judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Coiu-t  in  Boston,  Mass.;  William  M. 
Chase,  a  retired  Judge  of  our  Supreme  Court, 
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and  Frank  D.  Currier,  our  well  known  Con- 
gressman. 

Canaan  has  always  been  a  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic town.  In  all  her  graveyards  repose 
the  dust  of  those  who  went  forth  to  fight  and 
win  liberty  in  the  Revolution.  Forty-three 
of  these  soldiers  lie  buried  here.  After  the 
Revolution  the  militia  of  the  state  was 
organized.  The  37th  Regiment  held  its 
musters  on  the  side  of  the  Pinnacle  and  in 
Currier's  field,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Street, 
and  on  the  Common.  In  the  war  of  1812, 
five  men  Volimteered  and  nine  men  were 
drafted.  Four  Canaan  men  were  in  the 
Mexican  War.  Sixteen  men  volunteered  in 
1861,  and  the  number  of  men  who  were 
credited  to  this  town  during  the  Rebellion 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  town  was  made 
on  what  is  known  as  South  Road,  which  was 
the  first  road  in  town  and  extended  across 
the  south  side  of  the  town.  When  the  com 
mill  was  built  at  the  Comer,  the  settlers  soon 
beat  a  path  to  it,  coming  up  the  old  Barber 
farm,  crossing  the  Dustin  farm  and  on  up  by 
the  North  Church  to  the  Corner.  This  road 
was  discontinued  after  the  Turnpike  was 
built.  The  Richardsons  settled  on  Sawyer 
HiU,  and  so  a  path  led  to  them  from  South 
Road.  Joshua  Wells  settled  at  the  foot  of 
Hart  Pond,  on  the  east  side,  and  Robert 
Barber  at  the  end  on  the  west  side.  Samuel 
Noyes  and  Daniel  Blaisdell  settled  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  town,  and  William 
Douglass,  in  1786,  built  a  log  house  near 
where  the  old  Grand  View  Hotel  stood. 
Paths  were  trod  and  roads  were  built  between 
them. 

A  road  had  been  trod  for  some  years  from 
Grafton  across  the  Street  to  Lyme  before  the 
Grafton  Turnpike  was  laid  over  it.  From 
about  1790,  until  after  the  Northern  Railroad 
went  through  this  village,  in  November,  1847, 
the  "Street"  was  the  business  center.  The 
big  wagon  loads  of  goods  from  Boston  to  the 
northern  towns  in  the  state  came  this  way, 
and  stopped  at  Pierce's  Tavern  which  was 


built  in  1794.  It  became  Moore's  store, 
Clark's  Inn,  J.  Harris'  Inn,  Cobb's  Tavern 
and  so  on  down  to  Crystal  Lake  House  and 
Grand  View  Hotel.  It  stood  north  of  the 
town  house.  The  stone  house,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind,  was  built  in  1842,  by  Edmund 
Hazen.  The  stone  came  from  the  old  paper 
mill  pasture.  It  was  built  for  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  Simon  Dodge  finished  it  into  a 
house. 

I  have  endeavored  to  tell  you  of  some  of 
the  most  important  events  that  occurred  here 
in  the  early  days.  Thriftiness  in  those  days 
was  not  confined  to  mere  business  pursuits. 
Marriage  was  a  business  as  much  as  other 
occupations  and  it  meant  homes,  households, 
families,  and  such  families!  David  Pollard 
lived  on  the  Gore;  he  was  the  father  of  twenty 
children.  Joseph  Flint  settled  on  the  George 
W.  Davis  farm  and  was  the  father  of  nineteen 
children.  Ezekiel  Wells  had  eighteen  chil- 
dren; Daniel  Colby,  fifteen;  Jacob  Dow, 
fourteen;  John  M.  Barber,  nine;  Panott 
Blaisdell,  ten;  Natham'el  Cmrrier,  eleven; 
Daniel  Blaisdell,  eleven;  and  these  eleven 
had  seventy  children.  Elijah,  one  of  the 
eleven,  had  twelve;  Daniel,  seventeen  and 
Panott,  twelve.  In  1767,  there  were  nineteen 
persons  in  town;  in  1773,  67;  in  1785,  253. 
The  largest  niunber  of  inhabitants  was  in 
1870-1877,  and  since  then  the  population 
has  decreased. 

We  are  here  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
this  town.  With  what  joy  and  pride  do  we 
look  back  upon  the  events  which  have  deter- 
mined our  destiny  and  made  our  happiness? 
That  event  should  be  commemorated  that  the 
honor  due  those  sturdy  men  should  not  fade 
from  our  eyes  nor  the  eyes  of  our  posterity. 
We  should  renew  our  reverence  and  affection 
for  them.  The  years,  as  they  have  rolled  on 
from  that  momentous  wintry  December, 
1766,  have  shown  growth  and  strength,  in- 
creasing wealth  and  numbers,  and  may  the 
accomplishments  of  these  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  be  an  incentive  to  us. 
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THE  SHORTCUT  PATHWAY  HOME 

By  Charles  Poole  Cleaves 

There  is  simple  grace  in  the  village  street, 

The  highway  of  the  town, 
Where  the  elms  in  royal  arches  meet 

And  the  night  and  the  day  look  down. 
Grace  to  dignity  grown; 

I  hark  to  the  trolley's  hail. 
Library,  schools  and  hall — behold! 

Where  the  brook  once  crossed  the  vale. 
Yet,  face  of  an  old-time  friend. 

O'er  which  no  changes  come, 
Whose  deepening  lines  tell  tales  of  yore, 

Is  the  short-cut  pathway  home. 

A  beckoning,  cheering,  luring  path 

Where  the  brook  and  the  river  greet; 
On  the  lone-plank  bridge  the  footfalls  chime 

And  the  brown  soil's  touch  is  sweet. 
Over  the  pasture  stile. 

Where  the  alder  thickets  sway, 
With  dip  and  curve,  in  varying  mood, 

The  old  path  swings  away. 
Broad  by  the  river's  brink; 

Narrow,  at  last,  to  come, 
As  if  it  paused  on  the  way  to  thinks 

Then  hastened  joyfully  home. 

No  need  that  the  old  mill's  dreamy  eyes 

In  twinkle  and  flash  should  stirj 
Nor  of  writ  or  lore  of  the  human  lives 

Whose  steps  in  the  old  path  blUr. 
The  thickets  whisper  still. 

The  brook  is  murmuring  low, 
And  the  river's  grove  in  echo  wakes 

The  voices  of  long  ago. 
No  need  of  face  or  form 

Of  the  souls  that  with  me  roam; 
I  know — and  the  thoughts  come  thick  and  fast 

On  the  royal  highway  home. 

CLOUDS 

By  Edward  H.  Richards 

In  boyhood  days,  I  wondered  why 
The  clouds  so  often  crossed' the  sky; 
But,  later  on,  I  came  to  know 
Without  the  cloudlets,  naught  could  grow. 

Now,  as  a  man,  when  shadows  fall 
Across  my  path,  oft  I  recall 
That  simple  lesson  of  the  skies, 
And  trudge  along  without  surprise. 


FRUITLESS  FARMING  AT  FRUITLANDS 


By  Emma  F.  Abbot 


Transcendentalism,  both  a  philoso- 
phy and  a  religion,  consisting  of  ideas 
and  aspirations  transcending  or  ex- 
ceeding all  existing  realities,  reachijng 
out  toward  higher  conditions  than 
humanity  has  yet  attained,  stands  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  highest  attri- 
butes in  man  and  the  obliteration  of 
the  lowest.  It  was  prevalent  among 
scholars  and  writers,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  in  the  early  forties. 

Nurtured  in  homes  of  culture  and 
education,  its  chief  disciples  were 
clergymen.  Emerson  began  his  ca- 
reer as  a  Unitarian  minister,  as  did 
Walker,  Ripley,  Channing,  Dwight, 
Johnson,  Longfellow,  Wasson,  and 
Higginson. 

Its  influence  was  not  confined  to 
its  little  band  of  adherents  alone; 
but  to  it  our  country  is  indebted  for 
many  of  its  great  reforms.  It  taught 
the  value  of  the  individual  and  the 
rights  of  the  weak  and  helpless.  The 
seed  thus  sown  resulted  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slave,  in  the  righting 
of  the  wrongs  of  womien,  the  humane 
administration  of  capital  punishment 
and  the  sentiment  against  it. 

Various  communities  of  these  con- 
genial spirits  were  established.  Most 
noted  were  those  of  Brook  Farm  at 
West  Roxbury,  headed  by  George 
Ripley;  an  association"  for  industry 
and  education,"  including  such  liter- 
ary lights  as  Hawthorne,  Channing 
and  Margaret  Fuller;  and,  less  well 
known,  that  at  Fruitlands  at  Har- 
vard, Mass.,  with  Bronson  Alcott, 
Charles  Lane  and  Thoreau  as  leaders. 

Brook  Farm  laid  no  restriction  on 
the  manner  of  living,  the  care  and 
use  of  cattle  and  pigs,  with  all  other 
agricultural  resources  and  duties 
falling  on  each  member  alike.  There 
were  schools  and  other  mental  oppor- 
tunities and  requirements.  It  was 
practically  an  agricultural,  literary 
and  scientific  school. 

Fruitlands,  with  its  higher  spiri- 


tual aspiration,  enjoined  on  its  mem- 
bers a  denial  of  ail  but  the  highest 
and  purest  ideals,  claiming  the  eating 
of  flesh  to  be  depraving;  beef  eating 
an  encouragement  to  the  bovine 
quality,  a  pork  diet  changing  men 
into  swine.  Objectors  claimed  that 
a  potato  diet  would  change  a  man 
into  a  potato  "and  what  if  the  potato 
be  small?"  It  is  said. of  them  that 
they  wrought  literally  the  miracle, 
their  wine  being  water,  flesh  bread, 
and  drugs  fruit;  while  eggs,  milk  and 
butter  were  forbidden  on  the  reason- 
ing that  the  chick  had  the  right  to 
life  and  the  milk  belonged  to  the  calf. 
Even  the  right  of  the  canker  worm  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness was  regarded. 

Tea,  coffee,  molasses  and  rice — 
foreign  luxuries — were  forbidden. 
Fruits,  berries,  grains  and  vegetables 
were  the  diet.  Simple  linen  tunics, 
loose  trousers,  and  broad  brimmed, 
linen  hats,  with  canvas  shoes,  the 
dress  of  the  men;  linen  bloomers  that 
of  the  girls  and  women,  Mrs.  Alcott 
submitting  under  protest,  as  her 
practical  common  sense  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  experiment,  while 
her  loyalty  kept  her  faithful  to  the 
duties  which  fell  all  too  heavily  upon 
her. 

A  school  in  England,  Alcott  House, 
had  been  named  for  Bronson  Alcott 
by  his  admirers  in  that  country.  And 
from  there  Mr.  Alcott  brought  Charles 
Lane  and  his  son  William;  two  other 
men  and  a  valuable  library  of  one 
thousand  volumes  accompanied  them 
to  help  found  the  ideal  community 
through  which  he  hoped  to  elevate 
the  race. 

The  situation  of  their  hopes  was 
found  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  fourteen 
miles  from  the  Concord  home  of 
Alcott,  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  the 
other  philosophers  who  were  so 
strongly  banded  together  and  whose 
elevating  utterances  were  given  to 
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the  world  through  the  famous  maga- 
zine called  The  DiaL 

The  home  of  their  choice  was  on  a 
hillside,  remote  from  travel,  with  a 
wonderful  view,  including  Wachusett, 
and  Monadnock  mountains  and  the 
Still  River;  two  miles  from  Harvard 
village  and  less  than  one  from  the 
village  of  Still  River. 

Charles  Lane  alone  seemed  to  be 
'  able  to  raise  funds  to  pay  for  this 
place,  valued  by  the  owner,  Mr. 
Wyman,  at  $2,700.  The  sum  availa- 
ble being  limited  to  about  $1,800, 
the  land  only  was  finally  purchased 
for  that  sum,  Mr.  Wyman  agreeing 


Here  they  were  joined  by  Charles 
and  William  Lane  and  others.  None 
were  to  be  turned  away.  All  were 
welcome  to  join  the  community  with- 
out expense,  as  none  would  wish  to 
remain  who  were  out  of  sympathy 
with  its  plans  and  purpose. 

Here  Emerson  and  other  great 
Concord  philosophers,  called  the 
Mystics,  discussed  profound  questions 
and  incidentally  sowed  the  seed  of 
thought  in  the  children  by  such 
queries  as  "What  is  man?"  eliciting 
from  the  tots  replies  like  ''An  animal 
with  a  mind,"  ''soul  and  a  mind," 
etc.    And  again  "What  is  God's 


Bronsoa  Alcott*8  Frultlaads  (By  Permission  of  Clara  Eadlcott  Soars) 


to  loan  the  use  of  the  buildings  free 
for  one  year. 

Here  Alcott,  by  many  called  the 
dreamer,  by  all  known  to  be  a  man 
of  high  spiritual  type,  brought  his 
family,  Mrs.  Alcott,  the  bright  and 
practical  "marmee"  of  Louise  Alcott^s 
tale  of  "Little  Women,"  the  four 
little  girls,  Anna,  Beth,  Louise  and 
May;  the  Meg,  Beth,  Jo  and  Amy  of 
Louise  Alcott's  later  pen.  Louise 
was  at  that  time  ten  years  old. 

Jolting  over  the  ground  in  a  big 
wagon,  the  treasured  bust  of  Socra- 
tes saved  from  destruction  by  the 
watchful  care  of  the  children,  the 
journey  to  the  New  Eden  was  accom- 
plished. 


greatest  work?"  Anna  Alcott  said 
"men,"  but  Louise  reasoned  it  to  be 
"babies,"  since  "men  are  often  bad 
while  babies  never  are." 

Joseph  Palmer,  a  stalwart  and 
determined  character  from  "No 
Land,"  a  gore  near  Fitchburg,  who 
had  suffered  much  persecution,  in- 
cluding jail,  in  consequence  of  wear- 
ing a  beard  (from  which  beard  he 
was  never  parted,  despite  several 
assaults  for  that  purpose),  offered  his 
energetic  services  to  the  community 
free  of  charge  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  practical,  diligent  farmer  of 
"the  community,  as  Mrs.  Alcott  and 
her  little  girls  were  the  backbone  of 
the  domestic  problem — ^and  a  very 
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overburdened  back  bone  it  was, — 
Miss  Anna  Page,  the  only  other 
female  member  of  the  con-sociate 
family  at  its  inception,  having  been 
soon  expelled  for  being  guilty  of 
tasting  fish  while  away  on  a  visit. 
To  her  tearful  plea,  "I  only  ate  a 
little  bit  of  the  tail,"  was  replied, 
"But  for  that  bit  of  tail  a  whole  fish 
had  to  be  tortured  and  .  killed." 
And  she  had  to  go. 

All  things  were  to  be  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  pollution,  the 
land  to  be  fertilized  orJy  by  turning 
in  the  crops,  clover  and  buckwheat, 
back  to  itself.  But  this  course  was 
not  immediately  productive  of  avail- 
able result,  and  the  impractical  phi- 
losphers  came  to  grief  thereby — 
wrecked  in  their  purpose  to  live 
without  money  while  building'  up 
their  land  without  fertilizer  or  credit. 

Mulberry  trees  were  planted  for 
use  in  raising  silkworms,  but  of 
course  the  trees  must  have  time  to 
grow. 

They  planned  to  build  cottages  * 
for  the  colony,  as  it  grew,  all  along 
the   slope   where   abundant  water 
gushed  out  from  springs  ready  for  use. 

To  do  all  without  means  or  the 
labor  of  beasts,  which  was  also  pro- 
scribed, was  a  problem  which  even 
the  undaunted  Joseph  Palmer  was 
not  able  to  solve.  ^ 

Necessity  finally  forced  a  conces- 
sion to  the  extent  of  empowering 
Mr.  Palmer  to  bring  from  No  Land 
a  plow  to  relieve  the  realistic  back- 
aches caused  by  the  attempt  to  break 
up  the  land  by  hand.  An  ox  and  a 
cow  were  also  added  to  work  together. 
There  is  a  suspicion  that  Joseph 
Palmer  did  not  always  resist  the 
temptation  to  reinforce  his  sustain- 
ing powers  by  secret  draughts  of 
milk  from  the  aforesaid  cow,  though 
th^  precept  of  the  cult  was  a  rigid 
abstinence. 

It  would  seem  that  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  the  founders  to  the  basic 
principle  was  not  fully  shared  by  all 
the  later  arrivals.  This,  and  the 
shortage  of  provisions,  caused  the 
final  tragic  end  of  the  community. 


Disappointment  in  his  cherished 
plan  to  reform  humanity  was  so 
great  that  Mr.  Alcott  in  utter  despair 
lay  down  on  his  bed,  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  and  resolved  to  die  by 
starvation.  Near  the  end  he  was 
induced  by  what  his  friends  call  his 
New  England  conscience,  but  what 
I  suspect  was  the  same  influence  of 
his  remarkable  wife,  to  retract. 
"And  so,"  as  he  said,  "we  took  our 
four  little  women  back  to  Concord 
in  an  ox-cart."  (Probably  with  the 
ox  and  cow  as  motors.) 

The  name  "Fruitlands"  seems  to 
have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  the 
future  rather  than  the  primary  situa- 
tion, as  there  was  little  fruit  except 
from  a  few  apple  trees,  some  of  which 
are  still  standing. 

And  dear  loving,  faithful  but  un- 
believing "Marmee"  is  credited  as 
suggesting  with  quaint  humor,  as 
they  lumbered  away,  a  change  of  title 
from  Fruitlands  to  Apple  Slump,  as 
related  by  our  beloved  authoress  of 
the  experience  in  her  interesting  tale 
of  Transcendental  Wild  Oats. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony, 
Joseph  Palmer  purchased  the  place, 
and  he  and  his  descendants  lived 
there  for  many  years  dispensing  un- 
limited hospitality  to  all  who  came 
to  their  doors. 

The  other  Concord  philosophers 
also  returned  to  Concord,  while 
Charles  Lane  and  his  son  retired 
among  the  Harvard  Shakers  for  a 
time,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
England. 

Alcott  lived  to  accomplish  much, 
both  as  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Concord,  where  he  was  relieved  of 
the  financial  part  for  which  he  was 
so  ill  fitted,  and  left  free  to  devote 
himself  to  advancing  a  high  intellec- 
tual standard;  also  through  his 
famous  "Conversations,"  so  called, 
on  account  of  which  he  travelled  many 
miles,  west  and  east,  never,  however, 
realizing  adequate  compensation. 

It  is  not  mth  a  feeling  of  ridicule 
that  one  can  'view  this  enterprise  and 
its  results.  The  spirituality,  the 
sincerity,    and   the  earnestness  of 
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purpose  to  benefit  mankind  should 
make  the  world  very  indjulgent  in  its 
judgment — not  criticising  the  failure 
so  much  as  sympathizing  with  the 
intention,  and  sorrowing  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  beautiful  dream. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  affectionate 
regret  that  Miss  Clare  Endicott  Sears, 
herself  a  woman  of  rare  intellect  and 
culture  as  well  as  means,  has  restored 
the  place  at  Harvard,  ''Fruitlands," 
to  its  original  condition;  bringing  to 
it  by  great  effort,  expense  and  patience 
many  of  its  old  furnishings  and 
treasures. 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Satur- 
days of  each  week  in  summer  autos 
and  carriages  assemble,  as  to  a  Mecca, 
at  this  beautiful  spot  on  the  hillside 
with  its  charming  view. 

In  front  one  sees  the  mulberry  trees 
planted  of  old  by  the  community. 
We  enter  the  room  where  the  phi- 
losophers assembled  to  discuss  deep 
questions.  The  very  paper  on  the 
wall  is  restored.  The  table  where 
they  wrote  and  communed  together, 
and  sometimes  dined,  occupies  the 
old  place.  Around  the  walls  hang 
their  portraits,  giving  one  the  feeling 
that  their  spirits  still  preside  there. 

Within  the  fireplace  are  the  com- 
munity andirons,  formerly  owned  by 
Thoreau.  The  same  high-boy  and 
tiptables,  snuffers,  crane  and  iron 
pot,  as  of  old,  are  in  this  room. 

The  ancient  books  in  the  small 
€ntry  maintain  something  of  their 
former  appearance,  though,  of  course 
not  the  same.  But  they  are  interest- 
ing in  themselves  and  include  a  set 
of  The  Dial 

In  the  study  is  a  beautiful  old 
Dutch  high-boy,  veneered  with  root 
of  Hungarian  walnut,  belonging  to 
the  community,  a  bust  of  Socrates 
presiding.  There,  too,  is  Major 
Gardner's  teaset,  which  the  children 
daringly  used  at  the  mock  wedding 
of  Louise  Alcott  and  the  little  Gard- 
ner boy;  also  a  bullet-riddled  Bible, 
picked  up  from  the  battle  ground  the 
morning  after  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill. 


In  the  long  kitchen  is  a  fine  clock, 
left  by  the  former  owner,  and  the 
deeds  given  by  Mr.  Wyman  to 
Samuel  J.  May,  Mrs.  Alcott's  brother; 
also  the  Emerson  deed  written  in  his 
own  handwriting;  another  com- 
munity highboy,  a  long  community 
diiiing  table  made  after  the  original, 
with  its  two  backless  benches.  On 
the  floor  is  the  old  noon  mark. 
There  too,  the  community  plow  is 
honored  in  old  age.  The  old  settle 
and  many  exceedingly  interesting 
relics  are  to  be  seen  in  the  old  colo- 
nial kitchen.  While  the  chambers 
above  are  filled  with  articles  of  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

Not  least  interesting  is  the  Bronson  • 
Alcott  room,  with  its  quaint  bed, 
placed  as  it  was  when^  he  despairingly 
sought  to  end  his  life  there  with  the 
ending  of  his  cherished  dream.  There 
is  "Marmee's*'  lace  cap,  as  white  and 
ambitious  as  when  it  graced  her  head 
on  state  occasions;  also  a  piece  of  her 
Paisley  shawl.  The  one  lamp  also 
which  lighted  her  industrious  nights, 
despite  the  prohibition  of  oil,  as  the 
bayberry  candles  which  were  alone 
allowed  proved  insufficient  for  her 
needs — her  lamp,  which,  even  in  its 
present  idleness,  seems  .to  illume  the 
past  with  her  own  favorite  motto, 
*'Hope  and  keep  busy.*' 

The  low  garret,  where  the  children 
slept  and  where  the  child,  Louise, 
tells  us  "the  rain  sounded  so  pretty 
on  the  roof,"  is  empty  of  all  but 
associations. 

We  find,  as  we  ride  lingeringly 
away,  that  we  have  imbibed  some- 
thing of  the  sentiments  of  those 
mystics  of  old,  who  reached  out  to  a 
simpler  and  more  ideal  standard  of 
living.  And  for  days  we  dreanl  of 
their  dreams;  and  the  beautiful 
panorama  of  distant  fields  and  moun- 
tains, interspersed  with  silver  gleams 
from  the  Still  River,  remains  with  us. 

WiUon,  N.  H. 

Note:  To  "Bronson  Alcott's  FruiUands," 
by  Clara  Endioott  Sears,  the  wrker  is  in- 
debted. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RILLS  ARE  CALLING 

By  Bernard  V.  Child 

The  hills  are  calling!   I  can  hear 

Them  saying,  ''Come  to  me*'; 
The  mountains  beckon  strong  and  clear, 

"Our  heart  and  life  are  free." 

And  the  rivers,  vales  and  woodlands^ 

All  stretching  out  between, 
Give,  with  overarching  cloudlands. 

Enchantment  to  the  scene. 

The  smiling  roadway  and  each  glade — 

"Come,  walk  at  close  of  day, 
And  tread  my  path  and  feel  my  shade,'' 

I  hear  their  voices  say. 

The  winding  cow-path  speaks  of  joys. 

Of  summer  days  of  old. 
Of  homely  pastimes  of  the  boys. 

Of  sunset  clouds  of  gold. 

Delicious  sound!    Yon  babbUng  brook; 

Its  myriad  voices  tell 
Of  pole  and  line  and  fishing  hook, 

And  trout  within  the  dell. 

That ' '  swimmin'  hole '  M   I  hear  the  noise, 

I  join  in  all  the  mirth 
Of  shouting,  splashing,  paddling  boys — 

Theiiappiest  time  on  earth. 

The  "chuck"  on  grassy  knoll  or  plain, 

The  squirrel  in  the  tree, 
The  whirr  of  partridge — all  again 

So  clearly  call  to  me. 

The  apple  trees  my  vision  greet 

And  call  me  to  a  run, 
As  when  we  raced  for  windfalls  sweet 

At  rising,  of  the  sun. 

Yon  pines  repeat,  with  silvery  voice, 

Their  stories  as  of  yore, 
Of  love  and  life;  "Come,  heart,  rejoice, 

1*11  whisper  them  once  more. " 

I  see  the  old  familiar  street, 

The  schoolhouse  on  the  hill — 
These  scenes  my  eager  vision  greet. 

The  church,  the  bridge,  the  mill, 
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The  homestead  of  ray  early  days — 

The  rush  of  much  beside 
Of  memories  of  those  years  and  ways 

Comes  o*er  me  like  a  tide. 

These  voices  call  and  many  more, 

But  over  and  above 
Them  all  are  ones  that  I  adore, 

The  ones  that  most  I  love — 

The  voices  of  my  kindred  dear — 

Their  kiss  is  on  my  cheek, 
Or  hands  are  clasped,  a  glistening  tear, 

I  hear  them  as  they  speak. 

These  voices  coming  day  or  night, 
I'll  tell  the  scenes  once  more, 

Because  within  the  vision's  flight 
I  live  them  o'er  and  o'er. 

Hope  they  give  in  our  distresses 

And  happy  tales  to  tell, 
When  we  lavish  our  caresses 

On  those  who  with  us  dwell. 


The  hills  are  calling!    Glad  refrain; 

And  call,  O  loved  ones  true, 
Till  those  old  scenes  I  view  again, 

And  come  once  more  to  you! 

Rootstown,  Ohio, 


THE  COUNTRY  IN  SEPTEMBER 


The  sumach's  leaves  of  flaming  red 
Bear  witness  that  the  Summer's  dead; 
Like  fingers  dipped  in  blood-red  wine. 
They  move,  and  make  mysterious  sign 
To  nodding  heads  of  goldenrod 
That  deck  the  grassy,  sunburnt  sod. 
A  breeze,  perfumed  with  Autumn  sweets 
From  suu'kissed  hills,  the  traveler  greets; 
And  drowsy  crickets  purr  and  dream. 
While  overhead  the  bluejays  scream. 
A  mist  obscures  the  hills  of  blue. 
And  silver  bright  a  stream  breaks  through; 
Embroidery  of  glistening  sheen. 
Winding  about  this  peaceful  scene, 
And  gracefully  it  makes  its  way 
To  where  the  dark  green  valleys  lay. 
A  brown  nut  falls;  a  squirrel  gray 
Quick  snatches  it  and  darts  away; 
From  grass  to  rail;  from  rail  to  tree; 
Ah,  swift  and  sure  of  foot  is  he; 
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In  nest  made  soft  and  snug  and  warm, 
He  hides  his  treasures  safe  from  harm, 
Lest  Winter's  breath  and  chilling  snow 
Should  fill  his  little  heart  with  woe. 
The  lambs  bleat  soft  their  plaintive  lay; 
A  crow's  hoarse  *'caw"  sounds  far  away. 
In  contrast  to  this  peaceful  spot, 
The  cornstalks  stand,  a  fierce,  wild  lot; 
Like  Indian  warriors  in  a  band 
Now  seeking  vengeance  through  the  land* 
Beneath  is  green;  overhead  is  blue. 
Except  where  creeps  the  sunset  hue. 
In  this  fair  place  I  fain  would  stay. 
But  Summer's  gone, — I  must  away. 
Amid  the  city's  restless  ways, 
I'll  dream  of  thee — and  halcyon  days. 


Along  the  beach  the  vagrant  winds  have  reared. 

In  long,  low  ranks  a  fairy  mountain  range. 

Out  of  the  beaten  sand  and  whitening  wave, — 

Purple  and  gray,  mysterious  and  weird, 

On  which  the  tides  and  winds  work  daily  change. 

The  long  dunes  rise — the  garden  plot  and  grave 

Of  bittersweet  and  alder,  bayberry,  pine. 

Their  green-fringed  line 

Stretches  for  miles  against  the  Autumn  sky. 

Their  sands  are  slates,  on  which  the  beach  folk  write, 
And  all  who  look,  read  stories  as  they  pass. 
Here,  digging  deep  his  spurs;  a  hawk  took  flight; 
There  is  a  perfect  circle,  windblown  grass 
Traced  on  that  smooth  slope  on  the  seaward  side; 
And  here  are  tracks  where  field  mice  trotted  by; 
There  curved  brown  lines  that  mark  the  crest  o'  tide. 

The  sapphire-painted  marsh,  in  bronze  and  green 
Is  not  more  colorful  than  are  the  dunes. 
A  blaze  of  golden-rod  along  the  path; 
Gray  globes  amid  the  bayberry 's  glossy  sheen; 
Long  purple  shadows  on  the  gold-brown  face 
Of  each  wind-shifted  pile  late  sunbeams  trace, 
With  "dusty  miller,"  Summer's  aftermath, 
A  silver  mine  in  hot  October  noons. 

From  year  to  year  the  fairy  ramparts  stand. 
Each  winter  storm  they  move;  yet  ever  there 
The  Spring  still  finds  them,  spread  against  the  sea, 
That  snarling,  frets  their  feet, — lays  white  and  bare 
The  bones  of  what  was  once  a  twisted  tree. 
Long  years  ago  engulfed  by  vanished  sand. 
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HORACE  WHITE 

While  neither  the  most  brilliant  nor  eminent 
in  the  distinguished  array  of  New  Hampshire 
natives 'in  the  field  of  American  journalism, 
including  Greeley,  Dana,  Bundy,  Greene, 
Hutchins,  Miller  and  others  of  a  later  genera- 
tion, it  is  safe  to  say  that  Horace  White,  who 
died,  September  16,  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City,  was  the  ablest  man,  all  things  considered, 
in  the  entire  list. 

Mr.  White  was  bom  in  Colebrook,  N.  H., 
August  10, 1834,  the  son  of  Dr.  Horace  White, 
and  was  gpraduated  from  Beloit  College  ana 
Brown  Universit^^.  The  year  after  his  gradu- 
ation, 1854,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  soon  became  cit^  editor  of  the 
paper.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary  of  the  National  Kansas  Committee, 
but  returned  again  to  the  Tribune,  It  was 
while  he  was  in  reportorial  work  that  he  won 
the  esteem  of  Lincoln,  whom  he  accompanied 
throughout  the  latter's  campaign  against 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  So  noteworthy  were 
his  contributions  on  this  historic  contest  that 
Hemdon  afterward  incorporated  them  in  his 
"Lifeof  Lmcohi." 

In  1865  Mr.  White  became  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Tribune  and  held  the  place  for  nine 

?'ears.  His  work  in  this  ca^mcity  laid  the 
oimdation  on  which  the  prestige  of  the  Trib- 
une was  established.  He  left  his  place  in 
1874  on  invitation  from  the  New  York  Even^ 
ing  Post.  Within  a  few  years  he  boufdit  an 
interest  in  the  ^per.  Mr.  White,  Carl  Schurz 
and  Enwid  L.  Uodkin  formed  a  brilliant  group 
in  journalism.  When  Mr.  Godkin  retired  as 
editor-in-chief,  in  1899,  Mr.  White  8ucce<^ed 
him  and  afterward  became  president  of  the 
Evening  Post  Company .  From  the  time  of  his 
identification  with  newspaper  work  in  New 
York  City  he  was  recogmzed  as  an  authority 
on  financial  subjects. 

He  retired  from  daily  newspaper  work  in 
1903,  but  he  held  his  place  as  an  expert  on 
finance.  In  1909  Governor  Hughes  appomted 
him  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Specula- 
tion in  Securities  and  Conmiodities.  In  and 
out  of  his  newspaper  work  Mr.  White  found 
time  to  write  in  permanent  form  on  finance, 
his  treatise  on  "  Money  and  Banking''  becom- 
ing a  standard  work.  His  general  knowl- 
edge is  attested  in  his  translation  of  Appians's 
"History  of  Alexandria,"  and  in  the  "Life 
of  Lyman  Trumbull, "  the  latter  work,  which 
was  finished  in  1913,  practically  closing  his 
literary  career. 

Mr.  White  is  survived  by  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Howells,  daughter-in-iaw  of 
William  Dean  Howells,  and  the  Misses  Mar- 
tha and  Elizabeth  White. 

DR.  FRANCIS  J.  WOODMAN 

Francis  J.  Woodman,  M.D.,  chief  medical 
examiner  in  the  Pension  Ofi^ce  at  Washington, 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  on  lYiday  even- 
ing, July  28,  after  a  long  illness. 


Doctor  Woodman  was  a  native  of  Somera-^ 
worth,  son  of  the  late  Joe^h  Woodman, 
bom  August  7,  1851.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Somersworth  hi^  school,  Phillips  Elxeter 
Academy,  and  Yale  Colle^,  graduating  from 
the  latter  in  1876.  He  was  a  fine  musician 
and  was  baritone  soloist  in  the  famous  Yide 
Glee  Club  during  his  last  two  years  in  coQ^e. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  Society.  After  graduation  he  took 
charge  of  the  Somersworth  Fre«  Press,  and  also 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine,  till  1879, 
when,  through  competitive  examination  he 
secured  an  appointment  to  the  pension  office, 
where  he  was  advanced,  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  various  grades  to  princh)al  ex* 
aminer  and  qualified  surgeon,  and  chief 
medical  examiner,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
serving  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  Masonry  he  was  deeply  interested  and 
long  prominent.  He  joined  Adelphi  Lodge, 
No.  63,  of  Fairhaven,  Conn.,  while  in  college, 
December  14,  1876,  and,  May  8,  1895,  be- 
came a  charter  member  of  Takoma  Lodge 
of  Washinjrton  of  which  he  was  the  second 
Master.  He  was  grand  master  of  Masons  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1907,  and  while 
such  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  present 
New  Masonic  Temple  at  I3th  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue  Northwest.  He  was  made  a 
Royal  Arch  Mason  in  Pulaski  Chapter,  No. 
26,  of  Fairhaven,  Conn.,  March  8,  1876, 
later  dimitting  to  become  a  charter  member 
of  Capitol  Chapter,  No.  11,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  was  made  its  first  high  priest. 
In  1909  he  was  made  grand  high  priest  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  received  the  cryp- 
tic degrees  in  the  Grand  Coimcil  of  Maryland, 
at  Baltimore,  November  14,  1896,  and  later 
affiliated  wiui  Washi^ton  Council,  RoytJ 
and  Select  Masters  of  Washington.  He  was 
made  a  Knight  Templar  in  St.  Paul  Com- 
mandery  of  Dover,  March  19,  1878,  and 
October  19,  1895,  became  a  charter  member 
of  Orient  Commandery,  No.  5,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  was  its  eminent  commander 
in  1901.  In  Scottish  Rite  Freemasonry,  Dr. 
Woodman  received  the  fourteenth  decree 
in  Mithras  Lodge  of  Perfection  of  Washing- 
ton, December  16, 1884;  the  eighteenth  d^ree 
in  Evangelist  Chapter,  Knights  Rose  Croix, 
October  14,  1885;  the  thirtieth  degree  in 
Robert  de  Bruce  Council,  Knights  Kadosh, 
August  4,  1886,  and  the  thirty-second  degree 
in  Albert  Pike  Consistory,  M.  R.  S.,  August 
8,  1886.  He  was  elected  by  the  Supreme 
Council  to  be  a  knight  commander  of  the 
court  of  honor  October  19,  1902,  coroneted 
honorary  inspector-general  of  the  thirty- 
third  de^^,  April  13,  1894,  and  was  deputy 
for  the  Supreme  Council  in  th^  District  of 
Columbia  from  November,  1895,  untfl 
December  28,  1909  . 

In  October  1889,  Dr.  Woodnakn  was  com- 
missioned a  medical  officer  in  the  National 
Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  later  serv- 
ing as  regimental  surgeon  and  as  major  in 
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the  Medical  Corps,  until  he  was  retired,  at 
his  own  request,  after  twenty  years'  service. 
He  was  a  member  and  lay  reader  of  St. 
James'  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  organization  of  the 
Yale  Alumni  Association,  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  of  the  Order  of 
Washington. 

HON.  ARTHUR  L.  WILLIS 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Willis,  state  commissioner 
of  motor  vehicles,  died  at  his  home  on  Merri- 
mack Street,  Concord,  on  Friday  evening, 
September  1,  from  Bright's  disease,  after  a 
short  illness. 

Mr.  Willis  was  a  native  of  Warner,  bom 
June  25,  1872,  the  son  of  Harlon  S.  Willis, 
long  employed  in  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Rev. 
Lemuel  Willis,  a  prominent  UniversaUst 
clergyman  of  his  day,  whom  in  personality 
he  neatly  resembleci.  He 'was  educated  in 
the  Warner  schools,  and  came  to  Concord  in 
early  life,  entering  the  employ  of  the  Concord 
Monitor  and  Statesmanf  in  which  he  continued 
fifteen  years,  most  of  the  time  as  city  editor. 
In  1907  he  was  appointed  deputy  secretary 
of  state  by  Hon.  Edward  N.  Pearson,  then 
secretary,  continuing  in  that  position  until 
the  Legislature  of  1915  created  the  depart- 
ment of  motor  vehicles,  of  which  he  was  made 
the  head  as  commissioner,  having  had  charse 
of  the  work  in  that  line  in  the  secretaixs 
office  since  the  development  of  the  automobile 
business.  He  was  a  popular  public  official, 
a  worthy  citizen,  and  enjoyed  a  wide  friend- 
ship. Politically  he  was  a  Republican  and 
in  religion  an  earnest  Universahst^  having 
been  long  an  official  of  the  First  Universalist 
Society  of  Concord.  He  was  a  Mason  and  a 
member  and  secretary  of  the  Wonalancet 
Club. 

On  November  4,  1895,  he  married  Sarah 
Mabel  Gould  of  Iiillsborougb»  who  survives 
him,  without  children. 

DR.  LOUIS  A.  WOODBURY 
Louis  Aug^ustus  Woodbury,  M.D.,  a  promi- 
nent physician  of  Grovelcmd,  Mass.,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  town  July  13,  1916. 

Dr.  Woodbury  was  bom  in  Salem,  N.  H.. 
October  1,  1844,  the  son  of  Washington  and 
Dolly  Head  (Jones)  Woodbury,  and  was  a 
descendant  of  John  Woodbury,  who  came  to 
Ammca  in  1624.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Concord, 
and,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
p,  Sixteenth  N.  H.  Regiment,  for  service 
in  the  War  for  the  Union,  serving  until  mus- 
tered out.  After  the  war  he  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  Medical  College  in  1872.  He 
located  in  practice  in  Groveland  soon  after 
graduation,  and  continued,  with  much  suc- 
cess, until  some  five  years  ago,  when  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  large 
practice  to  others. 


He  had  many  interests  outside  his  prac* 
tice  and  was  specially  interested  in  literary 
and  historical  matters,  and  genealogical  re- 
search. He  had  contributed  valuable  papers 
to  medical  publications,  and  had  published 
several  historical  monom*aphs,  and  nad  com- 
piled a  large  amount  of  matter  pertaining  to 
the  history  of  Groveland.  He  had  Men 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Groveland 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  was 
for  twenty  years  surgeon  of  Post  No.  101, 
G.  A.  R.  He  was  a  Knight  Templar  Mason,  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  the  New  Hampshire  Association  of 
Army  Surgeons,  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Medi- 
cal Club,  Harvard  Alumni  Association,  New 
England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  the 
Essex  Institute  and  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  In  religion  he  was 
an  Episcopalian. 

Dr.  Woodbury  married  in  1869,  Alice 
Chester  Stanwood,  who  died  in  1889.  In 
September,  1890,  he  married  Helen  Ney 
Robinson  of  Portsmouth,  who  survives  him. 

REV.  EDWARD  P.  TEXNEY 

Rev.  Edward  P.  Tenney,  a  native  of  Con- 
cord, son  of  the  late  Rev.^  Asa  P.  Tenney, 
once  pastor 'of  the  Congregational  church 
at  West  Concord,  where  he  was  bom,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1835,  died  at  ^home  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
August  24,  1916. 

Mr.  Tenney  was  Ions  known  not  only  as 
a  preacher,  having  held  pastorates  in  Con- 
gregational churches  in  Topsfield,  Braintree 
and  Manchester,  Mass.,  and  Lebanon,  Me., 
but  also  as  a  journalist,  author  and  educator. 
He  had  done  editorial  work  on  the  San  Fran" 
Cisco  Pacific  and  the  Congregational  Review 
of  Boston,  and  had  published  many  books. 
He  was  for  eight  years  president  of  Colorado 
College.  He  was  well  known  to  readers  of 
the  Granite  Monthly  as  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor, in  years  past. 

GEORGE  PRIEST  YOUNG 

George  Priest  Young,  bom  in  Franconia 
July  27,  1868,  died  at  the  home  of  his  sister, 
in  that  town,  August  23,  1916. 

He  was  the  son  of  Charles  and  Verona 
(Wells)  Young,  and  remained  at  home  imtil 
19  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  New  York 
ana  engaged  in  the  ice  business  until  1895, 
when  he  was  made  an  officer  on  the  police 
force,  where  he  served  most  efficiently  and 
was  promoted  to  ser^^eant.  He  distinguished 
himself  for  heroism  m  rescuing  victims  from 
the  General  Slocum,  destroyed  by  fire  in  New 
York  harbor  on  Jime  15,  1903,  for  which  he 
gained  honorable  mention  and  was  awarded 
a  medal  by  the  life-saving  corps. 

Mr.  Young  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie 
Huntoon  in  New  York  in  1893.  They  had 
two  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  the  latter 
dying  three  years  ago.  The  wife  and  son, 
Cfharles  B.,  survive. 
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This  last  week  in  September  has  been  a 
notable  convention  week  m  New  Hampshire, 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  State  Con- 
ventions being  held  in  Concord  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  September  26  and  28.  respec- 
tively, with  Charles  E.  Tilton  of  Tilton  and 
John  H.  Bartlctt  of  Portsmouth  presiding; 
the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  occurins 
at  Alton  Bay,  September  26,  27  and  28,  and 
the  Universalist  State  Convention  at  Nashua, 
September  28  and  29. 

Under  the  new  constitution,  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Trade  at  its  summer  meet- 
ing in  Salem,  when  articles  of  incorporation 
were  also  adopted,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  must  be  held  in  October.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  determined  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  October  17,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Concord  Board  of  Trade,  when  a  re- 
organization will  be  effected,  and  plans 
perfected,  as  it  is  hoped,  for  the  employment 
of  a  business  manager,  who  shall  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  board. 


The  comparatively  small  vote  cast  at  the 
primary  elections,  resulting,  undoubtedly, 
from  the  character  of  the  candidacies  brought 
out,  furnishes  ample  evidence  of  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  the  primary  law  as  it 
stands.  It  seems  likely  that  the  next  Legis- 
lature will  be  called  upon  to  repeal  or  amend 
the  law.  If  the  fee  feature  of  the  law  could 
be  wiped  out,  and  candidacies  filed  on  peti- 
tion only,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  an^ 
mountebank,  with  a  "roll,"  to  file  as  a  candi- 
date for  any  office,  the  law  might  become 
more  generally  satisfactory.  As  it  is,  it  is 
little  less  than  ridiculous. 


The  primary  having  passed,  and  the  state 
conventions  completed  their  work,  such  as  it 
is,  the  attention  of  the  people  will  be  directed 
quite  generally  for  the  next  few  weeks  to  the 
work  of  the  political  campaign,  which,  though 
less  strenuous  than  in  some  of  the  larger 
and  more  debatable  states,  will,  nevertheless, 
be  more  or  less  exciting  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  state.  The 
candidates  for  governor,  in  the  two  leading 
parties,  are  Henry  W.  Keyes  of  Haverhill, 
Kepublican,  and  John  C.  Hutchins  of  Strat- 
ford, Democrat.  For  representative  in  Con- 
gress, Cyrus  A.  SuUoway  is  again  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  in  the  First  District  and  Gor- 
don Woodbury  of  Bedford  the  Democratic; 
while  in  the  Second.  District^  Edward  H. 
Wason  of  Nashua  was  renominated  by  the 
Republicans  and  Raymond  B.  Stevens  of 
Landaff  by  the  Democrats.  The  councilor 
nominees  are  Miles  W.  Gray  of  Columbia, 
Republican,  and  Alonzo  D.  Barrett  of  Gor- 


ham,  Democrat,  in  the  First  District;  Charles 
W.  Varney  of  Rochester,  Republican,  and 
Jolin  \V.  Parsons,  Democrat,  of  Portsmouth, 
in  the  Second;  Frank  W.  Leeman  of  Man- 
«iiiittr,  RepiuilkaiL  and  Moise  Verette, 
DeocMMsrat,  of  Manchefiter,  in  the  Third; 
William  D.  Swart  of  Nashua,  Republican, 
and  John  W.  Prentiss  of  Alstead,  I>emocrat, 
in  the  Fourth;  Edward  H.  Carroll  of  Warner, 
Republican,  and  David  E.  Murphy,  of  Con- 
cord, Democrat,  in  the  Fifth.  The  Sena- 
torial candidates  are:  Henry  Marble,  Gor- 
ham,  Republican,  and  Daniel  J.  Daley,  Ber- 
lin, Democrat,  in  the  First  District;  John 
Q.  M.  Gleesner,  Bethlehem,  Republican,  and 
Wilbur  A.  Marshall,  Colebrook,  Democrat, 
Second;  Albert  Stanley,  Plymouth,  Repub- 
lican, and  Myron  H.  Richardson,  Littleton, 
Democrat,  Third;  Nathan  O.  Weeks,  W^Le- 
field,  Republican,  and  John  C.  L.  Wood, 
('on\va3%  Democnit,  Fourth;  Joseph  B, 
Perley,  Enfield,  Republican,  and  Horace  G. 
Robie,  Canaan,  Democrat,  Fifth;  Fred  S. 
Roberts,  Laconia,  RepubHcan,  and  Geonce 

B.  Cox,  Laconia,  Democrat,  Sixth;  Obe  G. 
Morrison,  Northfield,  R^ubHcan,  and 
Charles  P.  Coakley,  Concord,  Democrat, 
Seventh;  Jesse  M.  Barton,  Newport, 
Republican,  and  Henry  E.  Charron,  Clare- 
iiumX,  Democrat,  Eighth;  Stillman  H.  Baker, 
Hillsbor(>u^:h,  Republican,  and  Buron  W. 
Sanborn,  Salisbury,  Democrat, Tenth ;C3iariC8 
W,  Fletcher,  itindge.  Republican,  and  B«P- 
naxd  F.  Bemis,  HamsviUe,  Democrat, 
Eleventh:  Willis  C.  Hardy,  HoUis,  Republi- 
can, and  George  E.  Bates,  Wilton,  Democrat, 
Twelfth;  Marcel  Theriault,  Nashua,  Repub- 
lican, and  David  D.  ColTey,  Nashua,  Demo- 
crat, Thirteenth;  Herbert  B.  Fischer,  Pitts- 
field,  Republican,  and  Fred  M.  Pettengill, 
Pembroke,  Dtmoerat,  Fourteenth;  Joab  N. 
Patterson,  Concord,  Republican,  and  Nathan- 
M  K.  Martin,  Concord,  Democrat,  Fifteenth; 
William  H.  MaxweU,  Republican,  and  Morris 

C.  Austin,  Democrat;  Fred  O.  Parnell,  Re- 
publican, and  William  P.  Fahey,  Democrat: 
Denis  E.  0'Lear3%  Republican,  and  Michael 
F.  Shea,  Democrat;  Odilon  Demers,  Republi- 
can, and  Cyprian  J.  Berlanger,  Democrat, 
all  of  Manchester,  in  Districts  No.  16,  17,  18 
and  19  respectively;  Malcolm  A.  M.  Hart, 
Milton,  Republican,  and  John  H.  Bat^, 
Rochester,  Democrat,  Twentieth;  George  I. 
Leigh  ton,  Dover,  Rej>ublican,  and  Scott  W, 
Caswell,  Dover,  Democrat,  Twenty-first; 
Daniel  M.  Boyd,  liondonderr>',  Republican, 
and  Frank  N.  Young,  Derry,  Democrat, 
Twenty-second;  Clarence  M.  Collins.  Dan- 
ville, Republican,  and  William  D.  Ingalls, 
East  Kingston,  Democrat,  Twenty-third; 
William  J.  Cater,  Portsmouth,  Republican, 
and  Calvin  Page,  Portsmouth,  Democmtj 
Twenty-fourth, 
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A  HAILSTORM  AT  LAKE  SUNAPEE 

By  Herbert  Welsh 


Ori  the  mornmg  of  the  23d  of 
August  last,  I  had  been  busy  for  fully 
three  hours  at  the  very  top  of  one  of 
the  beautiful  hills  in  which  this  region 
abounds,  painting  on  a  large  canvas. 
The  weather,  as  it  had  been  for -sev- 
eral days  past,  was  intensely  hot. 
Very  few  clouds  had  appeared  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  the  horizon 
was  slightly  dimmed  by  vapors  which 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  had  drawn 
from  the  earth.  Burkehaven  Hill — 
for  such  is  the  name  of  the  rough 
pastift-e  out  of  which  granite  rocks 
crop  and  which  is  sprinkled  with 
masses  of  beautiful  ferns — commands 
an  entrancing  view.  From  its  top, 
where  my  .easel  was  stationed,  one 
can  look  westward  over  groves  of  rich 
foHage,  the  village  of  Sunapee  with  its 
unvarying  white  cottages  and  single 
church  steeple  seen  in  the  valley,  and 
beyond  that  blue  'mountains  which 
carry  the  eye  clear  across  the  Vermont 
line. 

About  midday,  my  work  being 
done,  I  made  my  way,  laden  with  my 
traps,  down  over  the  rough  and  broken 
hillside  to  the  road  which  descended 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Sunapee,  and 
then  led  by  a  shady  lane,  to  my  own 
cottage  one  half  mile  distant.  I 
noticed,  though  the  sun  was  still 
shining  brightly,  the  gathering  of  a 
thundershower  in  the  northwest. 
There  were  ragged  and  dark  clouds  but 
it  did  not  impress  one  as  promising 
much  amiss — only  an  ordinary  sum- 
mer thundershower,  and  even  that 
might  not  come  our  way. 

That  afternoon  about  three  o'clock, 
though  the  sun  still  continued  to  be 


as  brilliant  as  ever,  there  were  inces- 
sant grumblings  and  growlings  of 
thunder,  coming  for  the  most  part 
from  the  southeast, — precisely  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  threat- 
ened shower  which  I  had  noticed  on 
my  return  home  at  noon.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  an  instant  when  this 
fierce,  complaining  thunder  ceased, 
but  as  the  sunshine  still  continued 
bright,  it  did  not  strike  one  as  being 
anything  very  much  out  of  the  way. 
Our  cottage  is  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake,  the  western  side  of  the  indenta- 
tion known  as  Sunapee  Harbor. 
From  our  front  porch  one  can  catch 
a  glimpse,  through  the  trunks  and 
boughs  of  old  hemlock  trees,  of  a 
three-mile  stretch  out  over  the  waters 
of  the  Harbor  iand  then  the  wider 
limits  of  the  Lake  itself.  In  this 
direction  a  mass  of  very  dark  and 
threatening  clouds  was  bundled  in  the 
southeast,  and  was  rapidly  making  its 
way  to  the  eastern  verge  of  Lake 
Sunapee.  It  was  from  these  clouds 
that  the  incessant  thunder  came,  but 
none  of  the  peals  were  very  loud  or 
such  as  to  arouse  suspicion  of  an 
unusual  storm. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  clouds  seemed  to  go  right  down 
onto  the  Lake;  it  became  extremely 
dark  for  daytime  and  then  very  large 
drops  of  rain  began  to  fall  on  lake  and 
earth.  Almost  instantly  there  came  a 
fierce  patter,  as  of  stones,  striking  the 
roof  of  the  house  and  porch  and  mak- 
ing a  perfect  fusillade  of  sound.  My 
wife,  in  an  adjoining  room  to  that  in 
which  I  sat  at  my  writing,  thought  I 
was  up  to  some  mischief  and  by  means 
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unknown  was  producing  this  terrific 
clatter.  She  called  to  know  what  I 
was  about,  but  neither  I  nor  any  one 
else  was  responsible  for  the  extraord- 
inary happenings  out  of  doors.  A 
vast  number  of  hailstones,  such  as 
most  folk  in  that  region  had  never 
seen, — and  trust  they  never  will  see 
again, — were  falling  mercilessly  from 
the  clouds  which  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  water  and  the  earth.  Like  a  mil- 
lion blades  they  were  cutting  small 
branches  from  every  tree  at  their 
mercy,  and  strewing  these  swiftly 
until  they  formed  a  green  carpet  all 
over  the  ground  where  a  few  moments 
before  had  been  the  warm  burnt-  ' 
sienna  brown  of  last  year's  pine 
needles.  The  hailstones, — some  of 
them  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width, —  ^ 
cut  from  pine  and  hemlock,  the  trees 
which  surrounded  our  cottage,  small 
tufts,  as  though  they  had  been  neatly 
trimmed  with  a  knife  blade.  In  a 
short  time  this  green  carpet,  having 
been  completely  laid,  made  a  bed 
for  the  white  one,  like  that  of  winter, 
which  swiftly  followed. 

As  the  storm  ceased,  which  it  did 
in  about  half  an  hour,  and  one  stood 
OQ  the  porch  to  view  the  havoc  it  had 
wrought,  the  thought  of  Christmas 
was  brought  most  vividly  to  mind, 
not  only  through  the  eye  by  the 
white  covering  of  the  ground,  but 
from  the  fine  balsamic  odor  of  bleed- 
ing pine  trees,  which  brought  most 
vividly  to  the  memory,  by  the  power 
of  association,  the  Christmas  trees  of 
past  years.  The  wooden  steps  of  our 
porch  were  covered  with  a  thick 
deposit  of  hail.  I  swept  this  ofiF, 
step  by  step,  with  a  broom.  The 
following  morning  I  found  on  the 
ground  a  conglomerate  mass  of  ice, 
resulting  from  this  sweeping.  Upon 
close  examination  the  hailstones, 
which  of  course  had  melted  consider- 
ably during  the  night,  although  they 
still  retained  the  suggestion  of  their 
original  form,  appeared  like  so  many 
icy  gum-drops  or  jujube  paste,  clinging 
in  a  mass  one  to  another.  Our  lane, 
over  which  I  walked  the  following  day. 


affected  the  eye  and  the  imagination 
most  strangely  with  a  curious  com- 
mingled sense  of  spring  and  autumn — 
spring — in  that  the  ground  was  all 
covered  with  a  tender  green  that  com- 
pletely carpeted  the  brown  earth  of 
the  road,  making  it  look  like  a  wood- 
path,  while  the  trees,  not  only  pine 
and  hemlock  but  birch  and  maple, 
were  almost  completely  shorn  of  their 
leaves.  They  presented  a  most  pa- 
thetic appearance,  particularly  the 
delicate  birch  trees,  which  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  devoured  by 
one  of  the  destructive  pests  that  have 
ravaged  parts  of  New  England  so 
fearfully  during  the  last  teto  or  fifteen 
years. 

During  the  progress  of  the  storm  on 
the  previous  day,  there  was  one 
feature  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. As  these  great  hailstones  struck 
the  surface  of  the  Lake,  they  splashed 
the  water  high  into  the  air — ^it  must 
have  risen,  when  the  fury  of  the 
storm  was  at  its  height,  more  than  a 
foot  from  the  surface  of  the  Lake. 
The  effect  was  an  indescribable  im- 
pression of  fury.  I  have  seen  in  no 
newspaper,  or  indeed  in  printed  form, 
an  account  pf  this  extraordinary 
natural  disturbance.  I  am  well  aware 
that  my  own  knowledge  of  it  is  partial 
and  imperfect,  although  I  did  what  I 
could  at  the  time  to  Qbserve  what 
went  on,  and  later  to  collect  the  ob- 
servances of  many  witnesses  who, 
viewing  the  storm  from  diJBferent 
points,  riiight  have  observed  many 
details  of  which  I  was  ignorant. 

I  tried  to  find  out,  but  only  imper- 
fectly succeeded,  the  precise  limits 
of  this  strange  downpour  of  hail. 
One  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
town, — a  man  of  intelligence  and 
prominence, — informed  me  that  it 
was  about  a  mile  in  length  and  abbut 
two  miles  in  width.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Lake,  in  the  -Newbury  region,  and 
some  six  miles  from  my  cottage,  there 
was  no  fall  of  hail  whatever. 

The  Sunapee  branch  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Forestry  Association  held  its 
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meeting  at  the  house  of  Col.  Fred- 
erick G.  King,  through  the  courtesy 
of  that  gentleman.  This  is  within 
the  town  of  Newbmy  and  inune- 
diately  on  the  Lake.  His  flower  garden 
on  that  occasion,  which  was  some- 
time after  the  hailstorm  had  taken 
place,  was  in  perfect  condition, — the 
flowers  brilliant  and  uninjured.  But 
the  flower  gardens,  growing  vegetables, 
corn  and  trees  within  th^  limits  of  the 
storm  were  mercilessly  dealt  with, 
and  their  product  completely  de- 
stroyed.   In  our  neighborhood  the 


canoes  of  my  informant,  whose  resi- 
dence was  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  my  cottage,  were  similarly 
exposed  but  remained  uninjured. 
From  that  fact  he  drew  the  inference 
that  the  force  of  the  downpour  of  hail 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  where 
the  canoes  were  riddled  was  greater 
than  it  had  been  with  us. 

A  cottage  a  short  distance  from  ours 
which  I  noticed  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing the  storm,  presented  a  curious 
and  beautiful  appearance,  the  roofs 
•  of  the  house  and  porches  were  com- 


Vlcw  on  Lake  Sunapee 
Looking  TowardB  Newbury 


roofs  of  many  houses  were  riddled, 
and  in  some  of  them  great  quantities 
of  water  entered  through  the  holes 
which  the  hailstones  had  made.  In 
many  places  window-panes  and  sky- 
lights were  broken,  though  we  suffered 
but  little  in  that  way,  having  only 
lost  a  single  pane  of  glass.  I  feel  quite 
siure  that  the  large  hemlock  and  pine 
trees  siurrounding  our  cottage  did 
much  to  protect  us.  I  was  informed 
by  an  intelligent  and  wholly  reliable 
resident  of  Sunapee,  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Lake  canoes,  which  were 
turned  bottom  side  upwards,  had  been 
perforated  by  the  hailstones.  The 


pletely  covered  with  maple  leaves. 
So  closely  had  these  fallen  that  it 
looked  as  though  they  were  there  by 
the  clever  design  of  some  experienced 
and  gifted  decorator.  This  element 
of  beauty,  following  destruction,  was 
one  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
storm.  One  was  disturbed  with  a 
sense  of  the  ravage  and  loss  inflicted 
and  yet  there  ran  through  it  this 
curious  and  touching  element  of 
beauty.  I  heard  of  no  persons  who 
were  very  seriously  injured.  It  seems 
a  strange  thing  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
.many  driving  wagons  or  automobiles, 
or  out  on  the  Lake  in  launches,  were 
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caught  in  the  downpour;  one  man, 
however,  I  am  told,  who  was  in  a 
launch  on  the  Lake  had  his  face 
severely  cut  by  the  hailstones. 

Everyone  who  was  in  this  storm 
with  whom  I  afterwards  talked  of  it, 
seemed  deeply  impressed  with  its 
strange  power;  awed  by  its  sudden- 


ness, the  darkness  that  accompanied 
it,  the  noise  that  it  created  and  more 
than  all,  perhaps,  the  sense  of  uncer- 
tainty which  it  inspired  as  to  just  how 
far  it  would  carry  its  seeming  thirst 
for  destruction.  Everyone  said,  "  We 
never  saw  anything  like  this  before, 
and  we  hope  never  to  see  it  again. " 


NECROPOLIS 

By  L.  J.  H.  Frost 

Thou  city  of  the  dead!  within  thy  streets 

And  on  thine  ivied  walls,  Death  ever  keeps 

A  tireless  vigil ;  watching  with  keen  look 

Each  pale,  still  comer,  as  within  his  book  . 

He  writes  their  epitaph.    A  mournful  train, 

O,  city!  bearing  one  whom  Death  hath  slain, 

Oft  comes  within  thy  gates: — some  young  and  fair. 

With  folded  hands  and  pale  flowers  'mid  dark  hair; 

Some  old  and  gray,  whose  faded,  wrinkled  cheeks 

And  careworn  brows  the  contest  oft  bespeaks 

Of  their  life's  battle;  yet  unwilling  they 

To  lay  their  armor  down  at  close  of  day. 

And  call  the  struggle  past,  the  conflict  done. 

Blest  they,  if  they  can  say, — **the  victory's  won." 

Thou  city  of  the  dead!  within  thine  halls  * 

Death  holds  his  ceaseless  banquet;  and  loud  calls 

The  cankerworm  to  feast  upon  fair  forms 

Whose  hearts  are  still;  no  crimson  lifeblood  warms 

Their  frozen  breasts,  nor  raise  they  now  their  hands 

To  wipe  away  the  clinging  mould  that  stands 

Upon  their  once  fair  features.    Those  cold  forms 

Heed  not  the  damp,  or  darkness,  or  the  worms; 

Nor  shrink  from  Death's  most  close  Embrace;  nor  start 

To  feel  the  frozen  lifeblood  on  the  heart 

Press  heavy  down.    Those  forms  are  lifeless  clay: 

The  better  part — the  soul — hath  passed  away.  • 

Thou  city  of  the  dead:  Peace  to  thy  shades! 

Up  to  that  land  where  glory  never  fades, 

Thou  leadest  us.    Our  pathway  lies  through  thee 

Unto  eternal  day.    Our  souls,  all  free 

From- hindering  clay  that  they  have  cast  aside, 

Within  thy  halls,  shall  flee,  and  hence  abide 

With  the  Eternal.    But,  O,  city!  keep 

Thou  safe  the  sacred  forms  we  leave  asleep 

Within  thy  mansions,  till  a  voice  shall  say — 

*'Give  up  thy  dead,"  upon  the  judgment  day. 
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THE  EASTMAN  ASSOCIATION 


Next  to  the  Old  Home  Week  As- 
SQciations,  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
numerous  family  associations  are  the 
most  powerful  agency  for  perpetuat- 
ing the  memory  of  the  early  days,  and 
the  men  and  women  then  at  the  front, 
and  strengthening  the  attachment  for 
ancestral  scenes  and  places. 

Perhaf«  the  most  prominent  of 
these  family  associations,  in  central 
New  Hampshire,  is  the  Eastman  As- 
sociation, organized  in  Concord  in 
1880,  its  primary  purpose  being  the 
perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  Capt. 
Ebenezer  Eastman,  the  first  settler  of 
Concord,  who  brought  his  family  to 
the  plantation  of  Penny  Cook,"  as  it 
was  then  called,  in  1727. 

This  Captain  Eastman  was  a  grand- 
son of  Roger  Eastman,  the  first  of  the 
name  in  the  country,  who  came  from 
England  and  settled  in  Sahsbury, 
Mass.,  in  1640.  He  was  born  January 
10,  1689;  became  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  six  of  his 
^ns  were  born  before  his  removal  to 
Concord,  or  "Penny  Cook'';  was  not 
'  only  the  first,  but  the  leading  man  in 
town  for  some  years,  but  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine,  July  28,  1748. 

According  to  the  record,  Captain 
Eastman,  in  1731,  four  years  after  his 
settlement  here,  had  cleared,  broken 
up  and  had  in  mowing  eighty  acres  of 
land,  and  had  "considerable  build- 
ings, barns,  outhouses,  etc."  He  had 
also  borne  the  expense  of  building  a 
corn  mill  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  settlement.  Not  only  had  he  the 
largCvSt  and  best  cultivated  farm,  but 
he  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
leading  man  in  the  community.  His 
military  title  came  through  service 
in  the  colonial  wars.  He  served  in 
the  expedition  against  Port  Royal 
when  only  nineteen  years  of  age; 
commanded  a  company  in  the  C'ana- 
dian  expedition  of  1711;  and  also 
held  similar  rank  in  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg  in  1745,  three  years 
before  his  death. 


Although  the  Eastman  Association, 
which  -was  organized  in  1880  and  in- 
corporated three  years  later,  has  as 
its  prime  object  the  honOr  and  per- 
petuation of  the  memory  of  Concord's 
first  settler,  whose  numerous  de- 
scendants are  now  widely  scattered, 
,  it  admits  to  its  membership  all  the 
descendants  of  Roger  Eastman,  with 
their  wives  and  husbands,  who  may 
choose  thus  to  associate  themselves. 

The  first  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  the  late  Charles  S.  Eastman; 
secretary,  Charles  E.  Staniels,  and 
treasurer,  George  A.  Fernald.  Ten 
vice-presidents  are  chosen;  an  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  same  number, 
and  a  finance  committee  of  three 
members.  The  first  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  Merrimack  Hall,  East 
Concord,  October  19,  1881,  and  such 
meetings  have  been  held  every  year 
since.  The  succession  of  presidents 
has  included,  aside  from  Charles  S. 
Eastman,  who  served  two  years,  Sam- 
uel C.  Eastman,  Fred  A.  Eastman, 
John  Eastman  Frye,  Chandler  East- 
man, Edson  C.  Eastman,  Kimball 
Eastman  of  Cumberland  Mills,  Mr. 
William  A.  Eastman  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
Clinton  S.  Eastman  of  Cumberland 
MiUs,  Me.,  Fred  E.  Eastman,  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  Prof.  John  R.  Eastman, 
Andover,  and  perhaps  others,  as  the 
records  of  some  of  the  earlier  years 
are  not  available.  Hon.  Samuel  C. 
Eastman,  of  Concord,  the  most  prom- 
inent member  of  the  family,  served  in 
one  of  the  early  years,  and  also  for 
four  years  successively  ending  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  October  last,  which  date  is 
now  permanently  fixed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Association,  though 
the  place  of  meeting  is  left  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  executive  committee, 
and  is  usually  somewhere  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city,  though  the  old 
Eastman  home  was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river. 

Charles  E.  Staniels  served  as  sec- 
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retary  from  1881  to  1887,  inclusive; 
Frank  P.  Curtis  from  1888  to  1892: 
Miss  Mary  S.  Emery,  1893,  1894,  and 
Miss  Sophia  J.  Fernald  from  1895  to 
1916,  declining  a  reflection  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  as  did  Samuel  C. 
Eastman  as  president.  George  A. 
Fernald,  the  first  treasurer,  was  soon 
succeeded  by  fiis  brother,  Josiah 
Eastman  Fernald,  who  has  since  con- 
tinued in  the  oflSce. 

There  are  now  several  hundred* 
members  of  the  Association,  with 
nearly  $5,000  in  the  treasury  toward 
the  completion  of  a  permanejit 
morial  to  Capt.  Eastman,  wnfch,  it 
has  been  decided,  will  be  in  the  form 
of  a  clock  tower,  a  site  for  which  has 
already  been  secured  and  graded,  the 
same  being  just  south  of  the  residence 
of  the  late  Cyrus  R.  Robinson  at  East 
Concord. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, held  in  the  Memorial  Parish 
House  in  Concord,  President  Samuel 
C.  Eastman,  who,  as  has  been  said, 
declined  further  service  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  has  held  for  several 
vears,  in  his  annual  address  spoke  as 
follows: 

Remarks  of  President  Eastman 

"We  are  met  here  today^as  mem- 
bers of  the  Eaatman  family*  descend- 
ants of  Roger  Eastman  of  En^and, 
who  came  tg  Salisbury,  Mass.,  in 
1638.  Most,  and  perhaps  all  of  us 
here  are  direct  descendants  of  Eben- 
ezer  Eastman,  who  came  to  Concord 
about  1727  as  a  pioneer  and  settler. 
The  object  of  our  meeting  is  not  only 
to  cultivate  and  preserve  the  family 
feeling  and  kinship,  but  to  show  re- 
spect to  the  virtues  of  our  forebears. 

"There  is  a  saying  which  had  its 
origin  so  long  ago  that  its  paternity  is 
lost,  but  which  is  universally  recog- 
nized where  orders  of  nobiUty  and 
rank  are  part  of  the  social  order — 
Noblesse  obligey  nobility  compels — 
that  is,  a  person  who  has  noble  an- 
cestors, is  thereby  laid  under  obliga- 
tions so  to  conduct  himself  as  to  do 
no  discredit  to  those  who  have  pre- 


ceded him.  He  must  not  expect  to 
shine  by  inherited  light,  but  the  very  * 
virtues  of  .his  ancestors  lay  in  a  heavier 
burden  on  him  to  show  that  he  is  a 
worthy  son  or  daughter.  A  higher 
standard  is  placed  before  him  than  if 
be  came  from  unknown  or  ignoble 
antecedents. 

"Not  much  is  known  about  Roger 
Eastman  who  first  came  here  from 
England.  But  we  do  know  a  great 
deal  about  Ebenezer,  the  first  settler 
of  Concord.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
qharacter  and  good  standing  before  he 
came  is  evident  from  the  duties  that 
were  imposed  upon  him  prior  to  the 
settlement.  That  he  afterwards  took 
a  prominent  part  in  all  that  related  to 
the  pubUc  good  is  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  plantation  and  of  the  town. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  or  his  asso- 
ciates were  men  of  much  school  learn- 
ing. We  do  know  that  while  they 
were  men  of  energy,  grappling  with  the 
diflScult  problem  of  subduing  the 
wilderness  and  making  a  living  out  of 
the  soil,  they  posseted  shrewdness 
and  sound  common  sense  and  made 
their  enterprise  a  complete  success. 
If  vou  wish  to  see  their  monument 
and  the  evidence  of  their  labors,  look 
around  you  today. 

"Of  these  hundred  men  who  came 
here  to  found  a  town,  Capt.  Ebenezer 
Eastman  was  easily  one  of  the  fore- 
most and  a  leader.  He  was  oidled 
upon  for  all  sorts  of  duties  and  evi- 
dently discharged  them  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  community.  I  need  not 
recount  them,  as  they  are  narrated  in 
the  histories  of  Concord  and  known 
to  most  of  you.  He  was  married  and 
had  a  large  family,  which  fact  no 
doubt  contributed  to  his  success.  He 
died  before  he  reached  the  age  of 
sixty,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  physical  vigor.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  settlers  were 
placed  were  not  favorable  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  nor  the  pro- 
longation of  life.  But  he  reached  a 
reasonable  maturity  and  called  on  no 
man  for  alms  and  left  his  sons  well 
started  on  a  similar  career. 
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*'His  memory  and  that  of  his  de- 
scendants who  have  preceded  us  im- 
pose upon  us  wh6  are  placed  in  easier 
and  more  favorable  conditions  to 
demonstrate  that  we  are  not  faithless 
to  the  traditions  and  nobility  of  the 
race.  Mote  than  that,  we  ought  to 
show  a  great  improvement  on  what 
they  were  and  did.  With  better  op- 
portunities and  good  schools  we  all 
surpass  Ebenezer  in  our  knowledge  of 
books.  They  had  few  books  except 
the  Bible.  Perhaps  they  were  better 
acqua^ted  with  that  than  we  are  at 
the  present  day,  and  that  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  that  innate  something, 
which  we  call  common  sense  and 
which  enabled  them  to  come  to  wise 
conclusions. 

Additional  obligations  are  laid 
upon  us  by  our  superior  and  inherited 
opportunities  and  we  must  struggle  to 
live  up  to  them. 

"Selden,  an  English  author  of  about 
the  time  when  Roger  Eastman  left 
England,  says  in  his  book  called 
'Table  Talk,'  speaking  of  the  nobility: 

"'Some  of  them  were  ashamed  up- 
wards, because  their  ancestors  were 
too  great.  Others  were  ashamed 
downwards,  because  they  were  too 
little.' 

"We  do  not  want  to  be  ashamed 
either  way,  up  or  down.  When  we 
consider  what  they  did,  who  ventured 
on  founding  a  new  plantation,  we 
cannot  be  ashamed  of  them.  They 
came  into  the  wilderness  where  only 
two  things  were  ready  for  them,  the 
grass  in  the  intervale  meadows,  which 
they  could  make  into  hay  to  winter 
the  oxen  which  p]benezer  brought  with 
him,  and  the  trees,  which  they  could 
fashion  into  log  cabins  and  burn  to 
keep  them  warm  in  winter.  All  else 
had  to  be  created  from  the  soil  by 
their  labor  or  brought,  over  a  mere 
trail,  from  other  plantations  far  away. 
We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the 
energy,  the  courage  and  the  valor  of 


men  who  were  capable  of  such  un- 
dertakings. 

"I  hope  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  as  we  look  down.  At  any 
rate,  remembering  that  noblesse  oblige^ 
we  must  resolutely  buckle  to  the 
task,  and  while  we  have  not  to 
wrestle  with  such  physical  tasks,  we 
meet  the  moral  and  social  problenas 
of  the  present  day  and  solve  them  in 
a  manner  that  will  cause  the  coming 
generations  to  say  that  we  are  worthy 
descendants  of  a  vaUant  ancestor  and 
of  a  worthy  race.'' 

Following  is  the  full  board  of  offi- 
cers and  committees  of  the  Associit- 
tion,  chosen  for  the  present  year: 

President,  John  Eastman  Frye, 
East  Concord. 

Vice-presidents,  Fred  A.  Eastman, 
West  Concord;  Mrs.  A.  W.  SuUoway, 
FrankUh;  Fred  E.  Eastman,  Port- 
land, Me.;  John  H.  Eastman,  Win- 
chester, Mass.;  George  0.  Robinson, 
East  Concord;  George  P.  Hadley, 
GofiFstown;  George  Eastman,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.;  Joseph  C.  Eastman, 
New  York  City;  Charles  R.  Eastman, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Charles  E. 
Eastman,  Hollis. 

Secretary,  Miss  Myla  Chamberlin, 
West  Concord. 

Treasurer,  Josiah  E.  Fernald,  Con- 
cord. 

Executive  Committee,  Henry  E» 
Chamberlin,  Concord;  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Robinson,  East  Concord;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Alexander,  Concord;  Mrs.  Maud  E. 
Challis,  Concord;  Miss  A.  M.  Cham- 
berlin, Cambridge,  Mass.;  Miss  Ada 
M.  Aspinwall,  Concord;  Clinton  S. 
Eastman,  Cumberland  Mills,  Me.; 
Miss  Mary  E.  Alexander,  Concord. 

Finance  Committee,  Samuel  C. 
Eastman,  Concord;  Josiah  Eastman 
Fernald,  Concord,  and  Mrs.  Edgar  D. 
Eastman,  West  Concord. 

Memorial  Committee,  Samuel  C. 
Eastman  and  Josiah  E.  Fernald,  Con- 
cord, and  Mrs.  Cyrus  R.  Robinson, 
East  Concord. 
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THERE  ARE  NO  mSTAKES 
By  Sarah  FvUer  Bickford  Hafey 

We  oft  hear  the  saying,  a  saying  quite  old, 
That  some  are  born  handsome  and  others  have  gold; 
And  silver  and  gold  spoons  are  e'er  in  their  clasp, 
While  others  are  glad  to  find  pewter  to  grasp. 

To  whom  hath  the  most,  doth  the  mo6t  seem  to  go, 
While  others  drag  onward,  while  hoeing  their  row; 
But  sometimes,  by  shocks  and  hard  knocks,  they  awake. 
And  wonder  if  Providence  makes  a  mistake? 

But  there  are  no  blunders,  all  things  are  correct, 

And  supremely  ordered,  by  the  Great  Elect; 

And    Heaven  helps  those,  who  themselves,  help/'  *tis  said, 

So  carefully  work,  while  you'r  making  your  bed! 


By  L.  Adelaide  Sherman 

'*Tell  me,"  said  a  maiden  fair, 
With  a  wealth  of  sunny  hair. 

What  is  sweetest  of  all  things 
That  the  life  of  woman  brings?'' 
Then  another  maiden,  blushing. 
And  her  heart's  glad  tumult  hushing, 
Spake:  ''The  hand-clasp  and  the  bliss 
Of  first  love's  all-yielding  kiss." 

But  a  matron,  standing  by, 
With  a  smile  and  with  a  sigh, 
Clasped  her  babe  unto  her  breast; 
Softly  murmured,  ''This  is  best! 
Nothing  brings  us  such  a  blessing 
As  our  children's  dear  caressing; 
Mother-love  is  best,  is  best. 
Holier,  higher,  than  the  rest." 

Then  there  spake  an  aged  dame, 
As  the  after-glow  of  flame 
Lighted  steeple,'  gilded  tower — 
"Blessed  is  the  sunset  hour 
Of  a  useful  life,  well-spent; 
This  shall  give  you  heart's  content. 
Do  your  duty,  brave  and  true — 
Heaven  is  near  to  such  as  you, 
Sister,  daughter,  friend  or  wife — 
Service  glorifies  the  life." 


ANSWERED 


A  DOVER  INCIDENT  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812 


By  Lydia  A.  Stevens 

[Read  before  the  Northern  Colonifit  Historical  Society,  Nov.  14, 1910] 


Our  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
was  a  part  of  oiu*  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution. The  Treaty  of  Paris  left 
weighty  matters  unsettled.  Another 
trial  at  arms  was  inevitable.  The 
uniforms  of  the  rugged  Continentals, 
prou^ily  featuring  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  were  not 
wholly  past  use  when  fighting .  was 
renewed,  but  the  heroes  who  followed 
Stark  and  Sullivan  were  dead  or  en- 
feebled. Still,  Dover  did  its  part 
in  the  raising  of  two  thousand  New 
Hampshire  men  for  the  army  and 
navy.  Once  more,  Garrison  Hill, 
Pleasant  street,  and  Silver  street 
echoed  to  the  shrilling  fife  and  rattling 
drum.  The  ^^Old  Landing''  bubbled 
with  enthusiasm.  And  yet,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  war  was 
unpopular.  The  south  and  west 
favored  it,  but  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  New  England  were  opposed 
— £Uid  some  even  urged  a  separate 
peace.  The  rich  and  influential  led 
this  feeUng.  The  whole  forms  a  sorry 
page  in  our  history. 

Dover  had  taken  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. Dover  men  had  died  on  every 
northern  battlefield.  Dover  women, 
with  dry  eyes,  had  sent  their  fathers, 
brothers,  husbands  and  sons  to  the 
front.  But  the  people  then  were 
united,  the  cause  was  deemed  holy. 
As  to  the  impending  hostilities,  there 
was  no  strong,  rising  sentiment  in  its 
favor.  Men  volunteered  freely,  but 
there  was  nothing  but  discontent 
among  those  who  remained  at  home. 
This  left  non-combatants  to  the 
mercy  of  their  apprehensions.  No 
wonder  that  lips  became  pale,  and 
ludicrous  incidents  happened.  The 
condition  from  being  critical  had 
become  desperate.  But  there  were 
reasons  better  founded  for  dissatis- 
faction. 

The  embargo  closed  all  American 


ports  against  the  legal  admission  of 
goods  from  abroad,  and  aided  the 
enemy  in  preventing  all  save  our 
public  and  private  vessels  of  war  from 
getting  out  through  the  blockade. 
It  was  an  unwise  and  impolitic  act 
of  Congress — and,  infinitely  more 
provoking,  a  profitless  attack  .  on 
Canada  had  left  the  coast-line  com- 
pletely imdefended  by  national  troops. 
British  ships  of  war  were  at  Bermuda 
and  Gardener's  Bay,  and  others 
manoeuvred  within  easy  reach  of  the 
New  England  coast.  ^  Washington  had 
been  burned  and  Baltimore  threat- 
ened. Wherever  the  enemy  landed, 
they  plundered  and  destroyed. 

Congress  acted  niggardly  towards 
the  navy.  Singly  our  ships  could 
and  did  win  glorious  victories,  but 
too  frequently  were  forced  to  avoid 
battle.  Portsmouth  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy — and  the  water-way  to 
Dover  was  open  or  little  obstructed. 
The  people  had  lived  in  fear  of  this 
peril  in  older  times.  After  a  while 
the  fear  grew  dim.    Now  it  revived. 

The  prices  of  all  necessities  ad- 
vanced. Many  a  rich  man  was 
ruined;  many  a  prosperous  town  ut- 
terly prostrated.  Property,  real  and 
personal,  fell  off  in  value.  This 
country  practically  abandoned  the 
ocean.  And  we  must  admit  the 
people  of  New  England  were  not  will- 
ing to  suffer  unequally  for  the  nation's 
greatness  or  the  nation's  honor.  But 
the  New  Hampshire  dwellers  near 
the  tidewater  sent  no  delegates  to 
the  Hartford  Convention.  Then  the 
war  cloud  came  very  near  our  little 
town.  The  sweep  of  its  fringe  actually 
touched  Dover.  The  men,  women 
and  children,  who  lived  on  what  are 
now  our  oldest  streets,  felt  its  menace. 

Lieut.  Col.  Commandant  Edward 
Sise  of  the  Third  New  Hampshire 
Regiment,  was  ordered  by  Gov.  Gil- 
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man  to  duty  at  Portsmouth.  He  was 
to  accompany  his  regiment.  It  was 
up  against  the  state  to  defend  itself. 

Far  and  wide,  Sise  sent  out  the  cry: 
*'The  enemies*  cruisers  are  on  our 
coast."  Capt.  Andrew  Pierce,  a  man 
of  affairs  on  the  riverfront,  assembled 
his  local  company.  John  Tibbetts, 
who  rests  at  Garrison  Hill,  and  John 
Trickey,  who  lies  under  the  sod  of  the 
Dame  Farm — Revolutionary  soldiers 
— drilled  the  company  on  the  Turn- 
pike. The  men  were  of  the  hardy 
stock  that  built  and  sailed  the  Land- 
ing schooners.  Capt.  William  Cour- 
son  increased  his  company  from 
Milton,  Farmington,  and  siurounding 
towns.  Capt.  Jacob  Dearborn  en- 
listed men  at  Somersworth,  Rochester 
and  Harrington,  and  Dover  swelled 
the  ranks  of  Capt.  John  D.  Harty's 
company.  John  was  a  stout-hearted 
Landing  trader. 

It  was  a  mellow  September  Sunday 
of  1814,  that  the  actual  call  to  arms 
was  received  in  Dover.  Gov.  Gilman 
had  assumed  command.  The  Federal 
Government  could  not  be  depended 
upon.  Col.  Sise  was  at  morning 
service  in  the  Fourth  Meeting  house, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
First  Parish  building.  Parson  Clary 
was  speaking  from  the  carved  pulpit, 
directly  beneath  the  ornamented 
sounding-board.  Through  two  tiers 
of  windows  the  autumn  sunlight 
streamed  over  the  broad  balcony  sit- 
tings, turned  the  central  aisle — leading 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  opposite  door — 
into  a  walk  of  gold,  flooded  the  pro- 
jecting singers'  gallery — lingered  over 
the  fenced-in  bench,  where  the  deacons 
sat  with  their  backs  to  the  pulpit — 
glowed  on  the  emerald  colored  lining 
of  the  Atkinson  sittings,  and  fell 
aslant  on  the  old  Stephen  Evans  pew. 

The  pale  minister  paused  in  his 
sermon,  as  the  sexton  tiptoed  in 
from  the  door  on  the  north  east  end 
and  delivered  the  private  summons. 
Every  neck  was  craned  for  an  in- 
stant, and  quick  glances  were  ex- 
changed. The  click  of  the  mes- 
senger's spurs  sounded  on  the  steps. 


Retiring  hoofbeats  and  a  constrained 
murmur  came  from  the  street.  The 
minister  mumbled  incoherent  words, 
and  lapsed  into  silence.  Then  the 
stillness  of  the  old  meeting  house  was 
broken.  Filled  with  vague  alarm, 
the  worshippers^  sprang  to  their  feet. 
The  rising  seats  crashed. 

The  news  of  the  Governor's  order 
soon  circulated,  and  intense  ex- 
citement prevailed  throughout  the 
town.  The  wide  open  space  east  of 
the  meeting  house,  half  square,  half 
parade  ground,  was  crowded  ^with 
men,  women  and  children.  Faces 
paled  and  furrowed.  There  was 
more  preaching  in  Dover  that  Sunday. , 
Col.  Sise  sent  out  expresses  ordering 
the  inunediate  gathering  of  his  state 
companies. 

Selectmen,  Tobias  Tuttle  and  Nich- 
olas Peaslee,  both  of  Back  River, 
and  corpulent  Samuel  Kimball  of 
Upper  Factory,  flew  around  like 
headless  fowl.  Their  associate,  Capt. 
Andrew  Pierce,  was  with  his  company. 
Dr.  Gray,  the  old  Revolutionary 
soldier,  grammar  master,  and  some  . 
time  minister,  came  down  from  Wolf- 
borough  and  offered  his  services  as 
chaplain. 

There  are  some  agitations  that  not 
only  stir  up  whatever  is  bold  and 
fearless  in  human  nature,  but  also 
bring  out  all  that  is  weak  and  irre- 
sponsible. The  people  felt  they  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  sense  of  this  desertion 
oppressed  them.  But  no  thought  of 
their  own  short-comings  presented 
itself.  Domestic  interests  and  every- 
day pursuits  were  suspended.  Elc- 
centric  accentuation  of  ideas  and 
words  marked  ordinary  intercourse. 
When  one  spoke,  it  was  the  intonation 
that  was  listened  to  rather  than  the 
words.  There  were  open  mouths 
that  cried  out,  and  open  mouths  which 
were  silent.  Vague  stormy  nmaors 
were  heard.  The  close  proximity  of 
danger  stripped  off  all  disguise.  No 
exhibition  of  uneasiness  differed  from 
another  suflSciently  to  mark  any 
personal  distinction.    All  faces  were 
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stamped  alike.  Their  hearts  faulted 
and  panic  loosened  their  joints.  It 
was  the  revolt  of  instinct  against 
inherited  courage. 

If  the  women  were  appalled  by  the 
alarm  which  had  been  so  suddenly 
thrust  upon  the  town,  men  of  property 
shook  with  anxiety  and  apprehension, 
and  even  the  bravest  were  filled  with 
annoyance  and  dread  becaifee  of  the 
stem  tranquility,  steadiness  and  ir- 
ritating preoccupation  of  the  soldiery. 
They  shrank  in  horror  from  licensed 
pillage.  Unexpected  revelations  of 
character  came  to  Ught. 

In  .some  instances,  the  naost  timid 
felt  resolute  and  the  most  daring 
terrified.  Gentle,  rather  bashful  Abi- 
gail Atkinson,  with  a  charming  little 
impatience  in  her  eyes,  took  charge 
of  casting  bullets  and  scraping,  lint. 
"Oh  Lord!  Oh  Lord!"  Grandma'am 
K.  sighed.  She  was  short  of  breath 
and  shapeless.  Two  gossips  were 
conversing  on  John  Wheeler's  door- 
steps, when  the  excited  church-goers 
broke  out  into  the  road.  Their  eyes 
suddenly  became  wandering,  and 
looked  without  seeing,  and  their 
breathing  was  audible.  Some  hap- 
penings were  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  stay-at-homes  had  no 
time  to  dress.  There  were  men  in 
unbuttoned  shirts  and  women  in 
gaping  gowns — a  pair  of  shoes  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  and  a  coat  and  vest 
xmder  the  arms  of  another — ^women 
there  were  more  remarkable  for  pret- 
tiness  than  neatness,  and  other  women 
still  more  remarkable  for  the~  scanti- 
ness of  their  attire — here  a  rounded 
shoulder,  there  a  scraggy  neck  and 
sharp  elbow — and  children  and  dogs 
everywhere  in  grotesque  confusion.* 
Black  Plato  Waldron,  afterwards  sex- 
ton of  the  First  Parish,  joined  himself 
to  Capt.  Pierce's  company,  but  John 
Blank,  trader  for  the  Parish,  was 
missing  after  service.  Husky  Na- 
hum  French,  the  Landing  bully,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  dingy  shop.  Pretty 
Kate  Warren,  the  rich  young  blood 
of  her  cheeks  contrasting  with  the 
moisture  in  her  eyes,  sculled  her 


youthful  husband  across  the  river 
from  what  is  now  the  city  farm,  so 
that  he  might  answer  at  Capt.  Harty's 
roll-call.  Old  man  Andrews,  father  of 
the  late  Andrews  Brothers,  sold  out 
his  entire  stock  of  powder,  lead  and 
flints.  Sam.  Wiggin  sequestered  his 
West  India  goods,  and  lived  a  week 
in  his  cobwebby  attic. 

Sun-down  brought  no  relief.  In 
the  streets  the  clamour  had  died  down; 
little  by  little  came  darkness.  If  an 
aerial  observer  could  have  hovered 
over  Dover  that  night,  with  the  wing3 
of  a  bat  and  eyes  of  an  owl,  naught  but 
a  spectral  scene  would  have  presented 
itself  below.  Through  crack  of  door, 
blind  and  shutter;  from  gound-floor 
to  roof;  at  the  end,  on  the  right,  and 
on  the  left,  candle-lights  gleamed  and 
flickered,  but  no  sound  of  life,  nor 
any  sign  of  habitation  besides  was  in 
evidence.  No  one  dared  to  go  to  bed. 
No  one  went  out.  There  was  nothing 
but  terror  and  stupor  in  the  houses, 
and  from  the  streets  nothing  but  sharp 
command,  and  the  measured  tramp  of 
many  feet — at  first  faint,  then  precise, 
anon  heavy  and  re-echoing.  Children 
stammered  unintelligible  words.  The 
agitation  deepened  to  its  cUmax. 

The  First  Battalion  of  Artillery, 
under  Major  Edward  J.  Long,  swung 
into  the  town  next  day,  having  twenty- 
eight  New  Durham  men  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  Capt.  Reuben  Hayes'  Co., 
add  there  were  two  in  Lieut.  Burley's 
company.  New  Durham  was  ir- 
regular and  wide  spreading,  but  the 
men  always  took  kindly  to  guns  on 
sea  and  land;  and  proportionated 
the  meagre  town  furnished  more  sol- 
diers than  Dover.  Lieut.  Tash,  Ser- 
geant Nicholas  Grace,  and  Corporal 
David  Durgin  were  on  hand,  and  on 
the  morning  following  the  Governor's 
order,  my  maternal  grandfather  and 
his  three  swarthy  brothers  joined  the 
battalion.  They  said  good  bye  to 
greatgrandmother  at  the  front  door  of 
the  house  built  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  ago  for  the  first 
settled  minister  in  New  Durham — the 
house  where  I  was  bom. 
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Fully  equipped,  the  regiment  left  He  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  on 

Dover  for  Portsmouth,  the  third  day  the  Landing,  and  made  several  voy- 

after  notice,  and  was  stationed  at  ages  to  the  West  Indies,  as  part  owner 

Fort  Washington.    Then  a  heartier  and  supercargo,  and  on  his  last  voyage 

note  altogether  prevailed,  especially  his  vessel  was  captured  by  the  French, 

amongst  the  men.    There  were  no  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  condemned, 

more  sideglances  or  irresolute  steps —  and  proved  an  entire  loss  to  theownere. 

the  earth  no  more  trembled  beneath  Ck>l.  Sise  had  received,  in  part,  a 

their  feet.    The  selectmen  recovered  military  education  in  Ireland,  and  in 

their  dignity,  and  authorized  an  ex-  this  country,  and,  like  a  good  many 

pression  of  the  town's  confidence  in  Irishmen  t)f  that  day,  took  an  active 

Col.  Sise.    It  was  engrossed  by  Mr.  part  in  military  affairs.    At  Ports- 

Wrifford,   the  well   known   writing  mouth  he    proved  a  valuable  and 

master  of  that  day.    Mr.  Wrifford  efficient  officer. 

boarded  with  Capt.  Riley.  ,  He  taught  at  Pine  Hill  in  1799  and 

Cot.  Sise  was  born  in  Castle  Lyons,  1809,  and  on  the  Landing  in  1807  and 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  January  11,  .  1808.    May  10,  1815  he  and  Tobias 

1762.   He  received  a  good  education  in  Tuttle  opened  a  school  for  instruction 

the  schools  of  Cork,  and  soon  after  ar-  in  navigation  and  surveying  in  the 

riving  at  his  majority,  he  immigrated  corner  chamber  of  the  little  brick  store 

to  the  Unitixl  States,  taking  up  his  on  the  river-front.    He  died  in  Dover 

residence  in  Portsmouth  in  1784.    He  July  26,  1842,  in  the  eighty-first  year 

stayed  there  but  a  short  time,  soon  of  his  age.    Very  likely,  he  was  the 

deciding  to  make  Dover  his  abiding  first  educated  Irishman  to  do  business 

place.    Here  he  lived  until  his  death,  on  the  Landing. 


DONT  FORGET 

By  Hannah  B.  Merriam 

Don't  forget  that  winter  is  with  us, 
Bright  and  shining,  cold  and  bleak, 

Bright  to  those  in  health  and  strength, 
Cold  to  those  who  are  worn  and  weak. 

Don't  forget,  in  homes  of  plenty. 

Where  grates  are  full  and  lights  ablaze, 

Don't  forget  the  cheerless  hearthstone 
And  the  city's  darkened  ways. 

Don't  forget,  beneath  your  blankets 
Soft  and  downy,  warm  and  sweet. 

Don't  forget  the  wornout  coverings. 
Piled  with  snow,  and  soaked  with  sleet. 

Don't  forget,  wrapped  in  your  flannels.. 

Coats  that  button  to  the  chin, 
Don't  forget  the  wornout  cottons 

That  so  many  shiver  in. 

Don't  forget  when  filled  with  plenty. 
You  at  yDur  tables  sit  and  sip, 

Don't  forget  the  broken  pitcher, 
Empty  plate  and  famished  lip. 
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DAVIS-SMITH  GARRISON 


Demolished,  1880,  Lubberland  Road,  Newmarket,  N.  H. 
ByB,B.  P.  Greene 


It  stood,  as  a  garrison  should,  on 
rising  ground,  and  overlooking  Great 
Bay;  so  that,  by  land  or  sea,  no  foe 
in  birch  canoe,  or  skulking  bands 
X  through  woodland,  could  make  ap- 
proach, while  watchfulness  was  the 
word  of  command  at  the  garrison. 
It  was  built  in  1695,  doubtless  to  re- 
place the  one  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  1694. 

The  human  interest  in  things  past 
has  outlived  the  garrison  itself,  which, 
the  pity  of  it,  should  have  been  pre- 
'  served.  Its  'foundations  were  firm 
and  ^olid  the  day  of  its  execution, 
when  the  huge  .  hand-wrought  nails 
held  with  tenacious  grip  to  the  old 
oak  beams,  clinging  to  the  past, 
that  lived  and  died  under  its  low 
hung  eaves,  Jeeling  again  the  first 
blow  that  sent  the  great  spikes  home, 
driven  to  their  resting  place  by  one 
David  Davis,  who  was  the  owner  and 
builder.  And  a  throb  of  pride  it 
absorbed  from  that  little  family  when 
safely  they  gathered  about  its  old 
stone  hearth  in  a  feeling  of  security 
and  comfort,  although  they  and 
their  neighbors  had  much  to  worry 
about,  for  the  Indians  had  left  a  mark 
so  deadly  in  1694,  that  soldiers  were 
sent  to  guard  and  range  the  woods  in 
watch  for  signs  of  trouble. 

In  August,  1696,  David  Davis  was 
killed  not  far  from  the  strong  portals 
of  his  home.  After  his  death  soldiers 
were  stationed  at  this  block-house, 
and  other  garrisons  were  guarded  in 
the  same  way.  Men  were  detailed 
to  patrol  this  zone  that  had  felt  to  the 
uttermost  the  dreadfulness  of  In- 
dian warfare.  Later  the  wife  and 
children  of  David  Davis  left  this  place, 
so  filled  with  horrors,  and  the  widow^s 
son  built  a  garrison  at  Packer's  Falls. 

Joseph  Smith  was  born  in  1640. 
When  twenty  years  of  age  he  received 


a  ''grant"  and  also  bought  land  at 
Oyster  River  (Durham).  Joseph  was 
a  Quaker,  and  not  inclined  to  ftght, 
but  he  owned  a  garrison-house,  feeling 
that  this  "preparedness''  was  a  most 
effective  weapon  for  peace.  And 
Joseph  also  had  in  his  oldest  boy 
John,  a  son  who  stood  for  the  acme  of 
efficiency.  With  courage  and  keen- 
ness he  learned  to  fight  his  own  bat- 
tles all  through  life.  We  doubt  if  his 
father,  being  a  Quaker,  might  not 
have  been  one  of  the  ''parents"  who 
objected  to  this  rule  presented  as 
early  as  1645.  It  was  ordered  that 
"  The  youth  from  ten  to  sixteen  years, 
should  be  instructed .  upon  y«  usual 
dayes  in  y®  exerci  e  of  armes,  as 
small  guns,  halfe  pike,  bows  and  ar- 
rows, provided  the  -parents  do  not 
objeet."  ^ 

July  17,  io95,  was  the  day  of  the 
attack  at  Oyster  River  by  Indians, 
when  so  many  garrisons  were  de- 
stroyed. This  one  of  Joseph  Smith's 
stood  through  the  fight;  and  no 
doubt  this  son  (twenty-five  years  old, 
and  holding  the  title  of  Captain) 
with  his  dauntless  courage  helped 
more  than  any  other,  in  its  preserva- 
tion. And  just  one  month  before  he 
had  brought  home  to  his  father's 
house  Susannah  Chesley — a  June 
bride — so  that  all  his  hopes,  and  all 
his  love  were  sheltered  inside  its 
staunch  old  walls  during  that  fright- 
ful battle.  Susannah  was  undoubt- 
edly a  helpmate  in  every  sense  of  t'he 
word,  for  she  came  of  a  brave  and 
fearless  race.  Her  father,  Captain 
Thomas  Chesley,  was  known  to  have 
much  skill  in  the  methods  of  Indian 
warfare,  but  it  availed  him  little  on 
November  15,  1697,  when  he  was 
slain  by  the  Indians  near  Johnson's 
Creek. 

After  the  death  of  David  Davis  and 
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the  removal  of  his  family  to  the 
Packer's  Falls  Garrison,  Captain  John 
Smith  became  the  owner  of  the  Lub- 
berland  Garrison,  and  took  his  wife 
and  baby  to  this  new  home  -on  the 
shore  of  "Esquamscott,'*  which  was 
the  musical  name  the  Indians  had 
given  Great  Bay. 

From  this  time  we  seem  to  know 
more  of  the  doings  and  beings  in  and 
about  the  garrison.  The  Smiths, 
father  and  sons,  were  hospitable,  and 
this  n^w  home  saw  merry,  peaceful, 
glad  as  well  as  the  saddest  sort  of 
times,  before  this  family  deserted  the 
old  fortress.  For  long  years  after 
they  settled  in  this  house,  the  dread 
danger  of  redmen  hung  over  them. 

In  1702  history  speaks  of  Hilton's 
scout  being  "Between  John  Smith's 
at  Lubberland  on  the  north,  and 
Pickpocket  on  the  south . "  But  hands 
and  brain  being  busy  doing  what  there 
was  to  do,  left  no  time  for  any  fearful 
outlook.  If  danger  came  their  way, 
'twas  met  bravely,  and  when  past,  was 
gone. 

Captain  John  Smithy  started  his 
business  life  as  a  land  surveyor,  but 
became  a  rich  man,  owning  all  the  land 
starting  at  the  foot  of  the  great  hill 
where  .Grummet's  Creek  flows  on  its 
way  and  enters  into  Great  Bay, 
through  all  the  crooked  road  you 
follow  that  runs  up  and  down  along 
the  shore.  Stand  upon  one  of  its 
hilltops,  and  look  back  from^the  way 
you  have  come  after  Jack  Frost  in  the 
night  has  touched,  and  the  sun  with 
his  blazing  palette  has  turned  the  green 
to  crimson  and  gold,  along  the  sur- 
rounding shores.  With  their  vivid 
tints  against  the  blue  of  sky  and  water 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  perfect 
view.  And  Captain  John  owned 
about  fpur  miles  of  this  pictured  view, 
which  would  take  you  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Lamprey  River. 

From  the  doorway  of  the  garrison, 
on  Lubberland  Road,  Great  Bay 
swept  in  its  widest  curve  before  you, 
with  Newington's  shore  across  where 
the  waters  narrowed  on  their  way 
to  Little  Bay.    The  garrison  stood 


where  now  the  highway  runs  over  a 
corner  of  its  buried  cellar. 

While  living  here  Captain  John 
did  an  extensive  lumber  business. 
The  axes  rang  where  stood  the 
somber  pine  and  hemlock,  and  wh^^ 
flamed  the  maple  and  the  russet  oak. 
His  saw-mills  stood  at  both  the  first 
and  second  falls  of  the  Lamprey 
River.  Groaning  all  day  they  ran 
up  and  down  **Gate-saws"  which  they 
used  in  those  old  days,  pushed  by  the 
power  of  the  water  and  a  "  feed-wheel." 

A  hale  and  hearty  man  was  this 
father,  with  his  garrison  house  open 
to  all  with  generous  freedom,  and  the 
best  of  everything  the  times  could 
give.  The  old  fire-place  seemed  to 
gleam  with  hospitality.  When  in 
fear  of  Indians,  it  was  headquarters 
for  the  military  men,  and  a  refuge  for 
the  neighbors.  At  such  times  the 
rule  of  all  garrisons  was,  that  the 
living  and  expenses  for  defense  were 
to  be  shared  by  all  that  were  housed 
beneath  its  roof. 

We  read  of  children  being  baptized 
at  the  garrison.  Fortune  favored  the 
babe  born  in  a  warm  month,  for 
winter  and  the  chill  in.  the  water 
seemed  to  make  no  difference  when  it 
came  to  the  saving  of  their  tiny,  in- 
nocent souls.  Too  cold  to  cry — ^no 
wonder  they  went  in  such  numbers,  so 
yoimg,  to  meet  their  Saviour. 
"Believing"  parents,  would  usually 
present  a  baby  for  baptism  the  Sun- 
day after  its  birth,  and  if  bom  on. 
Sundav,  they  were  sometimes  bap- 
tised the  day  of  their  birth. 

As  only  the  toughest  lived,  we 
suppose  they  must  have  given  us  our 
New  England  inheritance  of  endur- 
ance; for  courage  and  endurance  were 
two  requisites  indispensable  to  life 
in  those  days,  and  it  only  left  the 
fittest  to  survive. 

Attendance  at  churtsh  on  cold 
Sundays  showed  both  these  heroic 
virtues  to  some  extent.  With  a 
Bible  and  a  gun,  they  carried  little 
pierced,  handled  tin  boxes,  in  which 
were  iron  trays  filled  with  coals  from 
some  generoiis  fire-place  that  stood 
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not  far  from  the  cold  meeting  house. 
This  box  warmed  their  feet,  and  the 
minister  kept  warm  a  body  whose 
mind  was  lashed  and  stung  with  his 
pictured  words. 

But  it  really  was  a  perfect  life  to 
live.  From  the  spring  time  (as  the 
oak  leaves  reached  the  size  of  the  ear 
of  a  moxise)  when  they  planted  their 
corn,  on  to  the  golden  harvest,  was  all 
in  the  day's  work — ^the  time  to  fish 
in  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  and 
with  their  old  fowling  piece  to  bring 
down  the  wild  duck.  Beasts  and 
birds  in  the  wild  woods  there  were  in 
plenty.  Oysters  to  be  taken  from 
their  beds,  and  at  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide  they  dug  their  clams.  And  after 
the  harvest  came  the  most  glorious 
month  of  all  the  year,  before  the 
winter  settled  down — when  over  the 
earth  lay  the  frosty  brown  of  fall. 
And  Captain  John  lived  here, — 

Where  whispering  winds  made  music 
As  they  f rohcked  with  waves  on  the  bay : 
Or  when  winter's  blast,  and  the  howl  of  its 
weather, 

Made  more  than  a  frolic,  when  both  together. 
But  around  the  fire,  they  shut  out  the  night. 
While  blazing  logs  gave  out  their  light; 
With  apples  red  and  hickory  nuts, 
And  cider  that  sparkled  in  pewter  cups; 
They  let  the  wild  winds  romp  on  their  way, 
{Without  one  wish  for  a  longer  stay) 
As  they  so  for  a  rampage  with  waves  on  the 
bay. 

With  love  and  duty,  and  work  and  play, 
Their  lives  went  on  in  a  wholesome  way 
That  was  worth  the  living—from  day  to  day  .— 

And  here  it  was  that  Captain  John 
died  in  1774;  Susanna,  his  wife,  follow- 
ing, him  two  years  later.  Before  he 
died,  he  gave  to  each  son  some  part  of . 
his  estate,  so  that  each  received  a 
substantial  farm.  The  eldest  son, 
John,  was  given  land  between  Crom- 
met's  Creek  (Durham)  and  the 
''Homestead  plantation."  (The 
homestead  and  its  plantation  was 
divided  between  the  three  youngest 
-sons)  Joseph  the  second  son,  a  tract 
of  land  at  the  first  falls  of  the  Lam- 
prey River,  and  Joseph  built  the  three 
story  brick  house  which  was  torn 
down  to  make  room  for  the  present 
Catholic   Church.    He  was  buried 


in  a  cemetery  where  the  railroad 
station  now  stands. 

Some  years  before  being  torn  down, 
this  brick  hoxise  was  purchased  by  a 
second  great-grandson  of  Colonel 
Joseph's.  This  man  lived  there  a 
number  of  years.  He  also  bought 
at  one  time  a  part  of  the  "Lubber- 
land"  estate,  and  had  the  "Old 
Garrison"  demolished  in  1880,  which 
came  into  his  possession  with  the  other 
property  purchased. 

Samuel,  the  third  son,  received  the 
western  part  of  the  "Homestead 
plantation, "  as  it  was  called,  he  being 
one  of  the  three  younger  sons,  among 
whom  this  property  was  divided. 
The  "Homestead,"  which  was  the 
"Garrison,"  was  on  the  middle  por- 
tion. 

Benjamin,  the  fourth  son,  was 
given  the  eastern  part  of  the  "  Home- 
stead plantation  "  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  acres.  He  also  owned  a  farm 
and  built  his  home  where  the  road 
turns  to  "Durham  Bridge"  (New- 
market). In  an  old  map  of  1800,  this 
bridge  is  called  "  Picked  Rock  Bridge/* 
and  this  .rock  plainly  shows  itself 
when  the  water  has  been  drawn  from 
the  river. 

At  this  place  Benjamin  also  built 
a  mill  (said  to  have  stood  where  the 
Newmarket  Manufacturing  Co.'s 
"Planer"  now  stands).  He  was  a 
man  of  much  importance;  held  the 
title  of  Captain,  and  had  the  honor 
to  serve  when  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  as  one  of  the  "Committee  of 
Safety"  in  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  married  Jemima, 
daughter  of  Deacon  Edward  Hall, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
His  son  Edward  married  the  daughter 
of  Walter  Bryant,  called  "King's 
Surveyor. "  This  man  lived  and  died, 
at  the  age  .of  ninety-seven,  in  New- 
market. His  home  stood  opposite 
"  Number  Four  Mill, "  but  was  moved 
in  1870,  and  now  stands  on  the  south 
side,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  building 
on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Main 
Streets.  The  home  of  his  son-in-law 
(Edward  Smith)  was  a  square  house 
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of  Colonial  build,  still  standing  on  the 
north  side  of  Central  Street.  When 
built  it  was  in  the  old  "Bryant  gar- 
den/' Both  these  men  were  buried 
in  the  family  burying  ground,  where 
now  is  High  Street. 

We  seem,  with  these  men,  to  have 
wandered  away  from  the  old  "Gar- 
rison," but  through  the  son  of  this 
Edward  Smith  (Walter  Byrant  Smith), 
who  was  born  in  1774,  have  come  some 
things  that  awakened  thoughts  of  the 
old  building;  worn  mementos  that 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  those  that 
lived  there.  One,  a  pair  of  quaint  old 
shoes  made  of  leather,  but  in  the  style 
of  the  present  rubber  overshoe,  with 
the  drop  heel  (only  these  are  without 
the  back  of  the  heel)  not  as  in  a  sandal, 
for  the  hollow  heel  is  there,  seemingly 
made  to  fit  as  an  overshoe,  over  a 
small  boot  or  slipper.  Tradition  says 
they  came  through  hands  that  might, 
while  sitting  on  the  door-sill  of  the 
garrison,  have  tied  in  little  bows  their 
old  tape  strings. 

Where  the  dirt  and  dust  of  ages  had 
collected  l>etWeen  the  wide  old  boards 
of  the  garrison  floor  was  found  a  "Pine- 
Tree"  three  pence,  commonly  called 
a  "thripence'*;  well  worn,  but  the 
lettering,  and  the  date  1652,  with  the 
rude  marking  of  a  pine  tree,  are  easily 
to  be  seen. 

A  pair  of  silver  shoe  buckles  care- 
fully kept  for  long  years,  are  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  Benjamin,  the 
fourth  son.  (Although  Benjamin 
lived  in  the  garrison,  he  might  not 
have  sported  the  buckles  untU  later.) 

An  old  rusty  jackknife  was  found 
in  the  cellar  of  the  old  building  not 
long  before  it  was  destroyed.  It  has 
a  horn  handle,  mounted  in  brass,  and 
on  the  conventional  scroll  of  the 
mount  there  is  engraved  the  word 
"Liberty."  Was  the  lettering  of 
that  word  to  mean  that  it  was  made  in 
the  time  of  America's  Independence, 
and  did  it  belong  to  one  of  the  sons 
of  Ebenezer?  John  and  Ebenezer 
Jr.  were  young  men  at  that  time  (but 
neither  married  until  after  the  war). 
They   lived    in   the    garrison,  for 


Ebenezer  their  ftither  was  the  young- 
est son  of  Captain  John,  and  he,  re- 
ceived the  "Middle  portion"  of  the 
"Homestead  plantation"  which  in- 
cluded the  "Old  Garrison." 

History  says  that  Deacon  Ebenezer 
was  a  man  of  great  worth,  but  like  his 
brethren,  somewhat  troubled  with 
"pride  of  kin." 

Across  from  the  garrison,  half  way 
down  the  long  slope  of  green  field  that 
borders  Great  Bay,  stand  two  slate 
stones — all  that  are  left  to  mark  the 
resting  place  of  the  many  that  were 
buried  here.  One  upstanding,  well 
made  stone,  is  in  memory  of  Mr.  John 
Smith  4th — ^the  eldest  son  of  Eben- 
ezer; the  other,  somewhat  larger,  has 
cut  in  its  face  a  very  drooping,  weep- 
ing willow  tree,  and  underneath  is 
this  inscription : 

In 

Memory  of 

Ebenezer  Smith  Esq. 

Born  June  6  1712 
Died  Jan.  25  1764 

Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord 
from  hencefourth  yea 
eaith  the  Spirit,  that 
^  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours  and  their  works 
do  follow  them. 

This  grave  of  Captain  John's  young- 
est son,  Ues  under  the  sod  given  him  by 
his  father  as  "The  middle  portion"; 
and  all  these  years  itsilarge  slate  stone 
has  stood  face  to  the  Garrison.  But 
the  small  "Foot-stone" — with  the  let- 
ters E.  S.  Esq, — ^has  fallen  from  where 
it  faced  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of 
the  waters  to  and  from  the  sea. 

When  Deacon  Ebenezer  died,  it  left 
the  widow  and  her  children  alone  in 
this  garrison  home.  But,  not  for  long, 
for,  in  the  brave  dajrs  of  old,  people 
seemed  more  often  to  put  their  sor- 
rows behind  them.  So  before  the 
next  year's  spring  came  slowly  up  this 
way,  she  married  Major  George  Frost. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Sir  Wil- 
Uam  Pepperell.  Both  the  bride  and 
groom  being  prominent  people,  the 
wedding  was  an  affair  of  importance. 
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Major  Frost  took  his  bride  to  Rye, 
N.  H.,  where  they  made  their  home  for 
six  years.  Then  in  1770  they  re- 
turned to  the  garrison  to  live,  and 
Major  Frost  died  there  in  1796. 

In  following  the  fortunes  of  the 
garrison  we  find  that,  when  Mrs. 
(Ebenezer  Smith)  Frost  died  in  1816 — 
one  hundred  years  ago — she  gave  the 
garrison  with  thirty-two  acres  of  land 
to  her  daughter  Margaret  (by  her  first 
husband).  This  daughter  had  mar- 
ried, in  1781,  a  minister.  She  was  his 
second  wife,  and  he  was  thirteen  years 
older  than  she — a  very  scholarly  man 
— but  tradition  days  he  had  a  most  un- 
holy temper,  and  was  decidedly  peev- 
ish in  his  home  life. 

The  cause  we  know  not,  but  this 
poor  unhappy  lady  became  insane. 
The  reverend  gentleman  had  built  a 
home  in  Durham  (after  passing 
through  many  hands  it  stands  re- 


modeled as  "Red  Towers")?  but  after 
his  wife's  mind  became  broken,  the 
garrison  was  used  as  her  prison  house 
imtil  she  died.  After  that  the  build- 
ing passed  from  the  family. 

With  all  its  troublous  career,  and  the 
tragedies  of  its  youth  and  age,  yet  the 
old  place  saw  long  years  of  p)eace  and 
happiness.  Its  need  as  a  garrison  was 
past  and  gone  long  before  it  was  de- 
serted. 

The  Indian  roamed  no  more;  his  pride  waa 
dead, 

And  old  ambitions  all  were  in  their  grave. 
Little  remnants  of  their  blood 
That  called  this  Continent  their  own 
Are  atoms  drifting  here  and  there, 
With  dwindling  bands  maybe  on  lands 
That  in  the  old  time  yesterdays 
Were  roamed  by  some  ancestral  tribe. 
And  this  fertile  meadow  might 
Have  grown  the  pumpkin  and  the  maize, 
Whose  seed  the  red  men  undisturbed 
Had  scattered  here,  where  on  the  shore 
Of  Esquamscott  they  lived  and  died. 


WHAT  WILL  NEXT  THANKSGIVING  BRING. 

By  Agnes  MayriXla  Locke 

Time  is  gliding  swiftly  by  us 

With  commingled  joy  and  tears; 
And  our  hopes  are  being  buried 

In  the  tide  of  passing  years. 
Once  again  has  come  Thanksgiving, 

And  the  sleigh  bells  gaily  ring; 
Once  again  we  ask  in  mystery 

What  will  next  Thanksgiving  bring! 

Let  us  in  imagination 

Wander  back  to  years  ago, 
When  our  noble  Pilgrim  Fathers 

Battled  with  the  crafty  foe. 
Bleak  and  desolate  the  picture 

As  they  gathered  there  to  pray 
In  the  wilds  of  old  New  England, 

On  that  first  Thanksgiving  day. 

With  the  bleak  winds  blowing  round  them, 

'Mid  the  wild  beasts'  angry  roar; 
With  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage 

Sounding  shrill  from  shore  to  shore; 
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Forgetting  cold  and  bitter  hardships, 
Filled  with  gratitude  were  they; 

And  they  raised  to  God  their  voices 
On  that  first  Thanksgiving  day. 

Quite  a  contrast  to  the  present — 

Now,  to  firesides  bright  and  warm, 
Homeward  gather  all  the  family, 

Through  the  sunshine  or  the  storm, 
Once  again  the  merry  children 

Make  with  mirth  the  homestead  ring, 
But  there's  something  whispers  sadly 

"What  will  next  Thanksgiving  bring." 

Death  will  darken  many  a  household 

In  the  year  that's  coming  now: 
Here  a  father,  there  a  mother 

With  the  death-mist  on  their  brow; 
Here  a  sister,  there  a  brother. 

As  you  stand  beside  their  bed 
Something  says  that  next  Thanksgiving 

They'll  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 

And  when  you  must  go  and  leave  them. 

How  it  wrings  the  aching  heart 
As  the  last  farewell  is  spoken  • 

And  in  sadness  you  depart. 
Still  the  one  you  little  dreamed  of 

May  be  called  the  first  away, 
And  in  Heaven  wait  the  dawning 

Of  the  next  Thanksgiving  day. 

If  our  future's  gay  with  roses. 

Or  bedewed  with  bitter  tears; 
If  heartaches  and  disappointments 

Follow  us  through  coming  years; 
If  the  sky  o'er  us  is  darkened 

Telling  tales  of  coming  woe,  - 
Let  each  sleeping  grief  remain  so, 

What's  to  be,  will  be,  you  know. 

And  we  cannot  know  the  future 

So  whatever  be  our  lot; 
Let  us  strive  to  bear  it  bravely; 

Let  the  dark  side  be  forgot. 

SJi6  Broad  St.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


TIMOTHY 


Back  in  a  New  Hampshire  hill 
town  there  lives  an  artist,  by  name, — 
well,  Timothy  Lambe  is  as  good  as 
any  other. 

I  call  him  artist  without  his  consent 
or  knowledge.  He  is  wholly  un- 
conscious that  the  title  is  so  freely 
bestowed,  and  I  suspect  that  if  he 
knew  he  would  laugh;  a  quiet  laugh 
to  be  sure,  more  with  his  eyes  than 
lips  and  voice,  and  I  can  imagine  him 
answering,  "An  artist?  How  so?" 
"Why  not,"  I  say,  "What  are  you 
then?"  "I'm— I'm— not  much  of 
anjrthing, "  and  as  he  says  it  slowly, 
the  smile  dies,  and  his  voice  is  somber, 
— grey  in  tone.  "You're  talking 
nonsense,"  I  say,  "or  trying  your 
hand  at  sarcasm,"  for  I  know  that  he 
is  thinking  of  his  crippled  legs  that 
need  stout  crutches  to  help  them  on 
their  slow  and  labored  journey  up  and 
down  the  village  street,  and  it  is  not 
good  for  a  man  with  maimed  body  to 
say  that  he  is  "  not  much  of  anjrthing." 

But  I  would  hardly  have  convinced 
him;  and,  off-hand,  you  too  would 
think  it  a  strange  name  for  old 
Timothy.  But  what  shall  we  call  a 
man  who  persists  in  creating  out  of 
the  rough  materials  at  his  feet,  and 
with  the  few  tools  at  his  hand,  a  bit 
of  the  truly  beautiful.  To  be  sure,  I 
had  known  Timothy  all  my  life  as 
just  one  of  the  many,  until  I  grew  to 
know  and  admire  him  as  an  individual, 
and  had  never  before  felt  the  necessity 
for  a  name;  to  say,  he  is  this, — or 
that, — but,  as  I  start  to  writei  of  him, 
the  need  arises,  and  with  it  the  sudden 
understanding  that,  in  truth,  I  am 
telling  of  an  artist. 

We  are  led  into  strange  lands  when 
we  venture  to  find  and  point  out  the 
origin  of  an  underlying  characteristic 
in  a  friend.  It  is  often  unprofitable  as 
well.  After  all,  it  did  not  matter  how 
Timothy  came  to  love  the  beautiful 
with  so  fine  and  deep  a  devotion.  It 
was  there  within  him,  as  firmly  im- 


planted as  the  splendid  elm  that  grew 
at  his  door.  Certain  it  was,  that  the 
accident  that  had  twisted  his  legs  and 
made  them  all  but  useless,  served  to 
swiftly  concentrate  and  focus  this  love 
on  that  which  was  within  his  now  sud- 
denly narrowed  reach,  and  had  caused 
it  to  be  strongly  reflected  in  a  single 
and  definite  desire — to  make  his 
town,  the  street  before  him,  the  roads 
that  led  in  and  out  of  the  center,  and, 
in  fact,  all  that  he  could  reach  out  and 
touch,  more  beautiful  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  But,  however  it 
came  into  being,  it  was  his  great  wish 
to  not  only  keep  intact  the  beauty  of 
the  quiet  tree  covered  street,  the  old 
white  houses,  and  flowers  in  door- 
yards,  and  the  church,  whose  grace- 
ful spire  rose  shining-white,  above 
the  green  branches;  to  save  all  this 
which  was  his  and  his  neighbors'  in- 
heritance, from  a  careless,  blindly 
destructive  spirit  that  often  seemed 
to  be  growing  up  about  his  town,  but 
to  do  more;  to  create  something  of 
beauty  that  had  not  before  existed; 
to  maJce  a  flower  grow  and  bloom  for 
the  glory  and  good  of  his  town  and 
neighbors  on  the  spot  where  sand  and 
nettles  were  breeding  a  stolid  ac- 
ceptance of  the  shoddy,  the  plain,  and 
the  downright  ugly.  It  was  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end  that 
Timothy  had  worked,  indirectly  I 
suspect,  during  all  his  life,  but  directly 
and  with  increasing  effort  ever  since 
the  whining  mill  for  a  brief  moment 
had  caught  and  put  its  ineffaceable 
mark  upon  him,  some  forty  years  ago. 

Not  by  strength  of  argument,  that 
served  to  wear  down  and  break  op- 
position, or  by  sheer  force  of  mind,  did 
he  carry  forward  his  work.  That  was 
not  his  way,  and  I  wish  that  I  could 
draw  a  picture  of  Timothy,  the  man, 
that  it  might  be  clearer.  If  I  say  that 
he  was  quiet,  as  a  deep  pool  in  the 
Salf ord  River  is  quiet,  it  is  perhaps  no 
more  than  to  say  that  he  was  a  cripple 
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who  lived  alone.  But  Timothy  loved 
ouietness.  The  summer  eveping,  when 
the  light  slowly  and  reluctantly  gave 
way  to  darkness,  was  the  best  of  the 
whole  day  to  him,  and  of  the  long  year 
as  well.  Then,  too,  he  was  a  great 
friend  (the  word  brother,  expresses 
it  better  to  me),  of  men  and  of  women 
and  children;  finding  a  lifting  joy  in 
his  belief  that  to  each  of  his  neighbors 
he  should  give  nothing,  if  the  gift 
could  not  be  for  their  own  greater 

Eleasure  or  good;  and  before  all  else, 
e  was  an  untiring  creator  of  material 
beauty. 

I  did  not  of  course  know,  until  some 
years  ago,  Timothy's  occupation,  or 
guess  at  the  depth  of  character  that 
lay  quietly  hidden  beneath  the  com- 
monplace clothes; — centered  some- 
where deep  within  the  big  boned  frame 
that  still  showed  a  trace  of  its  natural 
strength  and  vigor,  or  the  sincerity  of 
the  few  low-spoken  words  that  often 
fell  into  the  venacular.  I  did  not 
understand  any  clearer  than  did  his 
neighbors.  To  me,  he  was  a  man  of 
Salford;  distinguished  from  a  score  of 
others  perhaps,  but  only  because  he 
was  a  cripple  to  whom  everyone 
seemed  to  show  kindness — a  kindness 
that  was  kept  free  from  pity.  There 
was  too,  I  half  realized,  something  of 
a  vague  admiration  in  their  relations 
with  this  man,  a  secret  admiration, 
hidden  from  themselves  even,  so  that 
it  only  showed  itself  in  a  seeming  will- 
ingness to  listen  when  he  talked,  smile 
when  he  smiled,  and  an  unconscious 
following  when  he  gently  led. 

But  I  was  fortunate,  and  I  grew  to 
know  Timothy.  Perhaps  I  had  gone 
to  him  on  a  little  different  basis  than 
the  rest,  touching  in  a  blind  way  a 
responsive  chord,  or,  all  unwittingly, 
had  given  something  which  he  chose 
to  pay  for  in  unrestricted  friendship, 
or  it  may  have  been  but  a  matter  of 
good  fortune. 

Through  the  long,  quiet  summer 
evenings,  Timothy  would  sit  out  under 
his  trees,  that  spread  their  branches 
so  like  a  canopy  over  the  door-yard, 
and  from  his  vantage  point  take  stock 


of  the  stretch  of  village  street  that  was 
the  center  and  very  heart  of  the  town. 
Then,  in  these  later  years,  I  would  go 
down  after  supper,  move  another 
chair  out  on  the  grass,  and  sit  and 
talk,  or  smoke  with  him  in  silence. 
Neighbors  would  stop  for  a  moment  on 
their  way  home  from  getting  the 
evening  mail.  A  word  or  two  would 
be  spoken  and  then  they  would  pass 
on,  taking  with  them  however,  yet 
imconscious  of  it  all,  the  thing  Timo- 
thy had  to  give,  the  germ  of  a  new 
idea,  a  hint  of  a  new  outlook  on  the 
simple  life  about  them,  or,  which  was 
to  Timothy  best  of  all,  a  thought 
which  in  the  end  would  make  toward 
the  improvement  of  some  detail  in  the 
look,  and  general  appearance  of  their 
town. 

"How'd  your  lilacs  do  this  spring?" 
Timothy  said  on  one  of  these  evenings 
by  way  of  greeting,  as  Harmon  Stiles 
turned  in  from  the  sidewalk  to  where 
we  sat. 

"Pretty  good,  I  guess." 

"I  missed  seein'  'em  this  year,"  said 
Timothy,  'Hhey  bloomed  durin'  my 
bad  spell." 

Harmon  was  silent. 

"They're  mighty  beautiful," 
Timothy  went  on  as  if  to  himself, 
"Worth  goin'  miles  to  see."  Then 
after  a  pause,  "I  wonder  you  don't 
take  some  cuttin's  and  plant  'em  down 
by  the  front  fence." 

"Hadn't  thought  much  about  it." 

Timothy  waited  ajgain. 

"A  whole  row  of 'em  would  look 
pretty  nice  there,  sort  of  set  off  the 
house  as  you  come  up  the  street. " 

Harmon  shifted  his  bag  of  sugar  to 
the  other  arm. 

"Might  look  sorter  nice, — dunno 
but  what  it  would, "  he  said.  "  Well, 
— I  must  be  movin'.  Good  night, 
Timothy. 

"Good  night,  Harmon." 

That  was  all. 

My  next  visit  was  long  delayed, 
but  as -I  walked  up  from  the  depot 
I  saw  just  inside  of  Harmon's  front 
fence,  a  row  of  new  lilac  shoots  that 
were  sending  out  their  first  leaves  in 
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promise  of  the  splendid  mass  of  green 
that  would  someday  break  and  soften 
the  rigor  of  the  box-like  house. 

And  so  it  went  on,  year  after  year. 
Fifty  years!  A  lifetime  of  work  at  a 
task  that  would  never  be  completed. 
When  Timothy  and  I  talked  about  it 
he  would  often  say,  laying  emphasis 
on  each  word,  yet,  as  was  his  habit, 
never  raising  his  voice,  "There's  so 
much  to  do,"  and  adding  "Why!  we 
haven't  gone  more'n  a  few  rods  on  the 
road  yet, — have  we?''  The  journey 
he  made  was  of  miles,  not  rods,  but 
after  all  it  is  a  way  that  can  never  be 
measured.  As  well  as  I  have  known 
him,  he  never  recounted  the  results 
attained!  A  brief  mention,  perhaps, 
as  we  talked  of  this  p)erson  or  the  other, 
because  his  work  was  very  real  to  him 
and  very  near  during  the  long  hours 
when  he  must  sit  alone  with  only  his 
thoughts,  but  nothing  more.  He  did 
not  even  take  credit^for  having  done 
those  things  which  he  surely  must 
have  remembered  clearly.  To  him, 
it  was  not  his  own  doing,  but  some- 
thing good  that  Sam,  or  Harmon,  or 
Lucy  Pratt  had  decided  was  for  the 
best.  He  believed  that  it  was  truly 
they  who,  at  heart,  wanted  to  see 
lilacs  growing  and  blossoming  in  their 
yards,  or  a  clean  fresh  stretch  of  road- 
side grass,  and  it  was  because  they 
themselves  liked  the  old  fashioned 
panes  in  their  church  windows,  that 
they  finally  voted  to  decline,  with 
thanks,  the  stained  glass  of  varying 
hues  that  a  summer  visitor  had  offered 
them  as  a  gift. 

I  know  the  history  of  those  windows 
however,  and  while  my  faith  in  the 
judgment  of  the  people  of  Salford  is 
always  strong,  yet  I  saw  the  results 
that  came  of  subtle  leading  and  direct- 
ing. The  delicately  guiding  hand 
had  touched  in  sympathy  and  rare 
imderstanding  on  the  arms  of  a  hun- 
dred friends  and  neighbors,  and  I 
could  see  clearly  its  imprint  as  these 
stories  came  to  me. 

From  the  time  when  George  Mel- 
cher  suddenly  took  hammer  in  hand, 
and  rudely  ripp)ed  off  the  multitude 


of  advertising  signs  that  had  served 
as  a  tin  and  pasteboard  covering  for 
the  old  clapboards  of  his  store,  to  the 
comparatively  recent  date  when  Dea- 
con Holmes'  son,  newly  married,  had 
decided  that  after  all,  white  paint  on  his 
house  would  probably  last  longer  than 
the  flaming  yellow  that  his  wife  had 
chosen  in  Manchester — through  the 
years  that  slipp)ed  by  so  noiselessly, 
I  found  many  such  recurring  hints  of 
an  influence  that  had  been  exerted  as 
if  by  chance,  yet  strangely  enough,  at 
the  precise  moment  when  it  was  to  be 
most  felt. 

As  Salford  was  no  more  than  an 
average  town,  with  its  strange  pattern 
woven  of  the  individual  lives  and 
characters  of  its  people,  there  were 
times  when  Timothy  found  situations 
that  could  not  be  solved  by  any  means 
at  his  command.  The  New  Eng- 
lander  of  the  north  country  is  not  wax, 
to  be  shaped  at  will,  and  there  were 
more  than  a  few  such  firmly  implanted 
ledges  as  was  old  Sarah  Bellows,  who 
at  last  cut  down  her  spreading  elm 
that,  she  said,  had  rotted  her  shingles 
for  too  many  years  already,  and 
Ed  Cutter,  who  stood  staunch  and 
firm  against  any  suggestion  that  he 
move  his  venerable  dump  heap  from 
the  edge  of  the  town  hall  fence.  But 
failures  such  as  these  were  expected  by 
Timothy  because,  after  all,  he  was 
dealing  with  human  beings. 

There  were  times,  however,  when 
he  met  with  a  different  sense  of  defeat 
that  could  not  be  put  aside — times 
when  he  felt,  with  a  sense  of  deep 
depression,  the  rising  in  his  town  of  a 
spirit,  a  new  and  quite  different  spirit, 
that  he  could  not  understand.  While 
he  talked  of  it  but  seldom,  yet  I  am 
sure  that  it  was  often  in  his  mind; 
the  thought  of  it  lying  as  a  cloud  that 
moves  to  shut  the  sun  from  a  field 
that  was  bright  and  shining-green  the 
hour  before.  Then  he  suddenly 
seemed  to  be  an  old  man,  crippled, 
helpless  in  his  chair,  and  lonely. 

"Is  it  the  young  p)eople, — ^just 
growin'  up?"  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know, "  was  all  I  could  say. 
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"Don't  it  make  any  difference  so 
long's  they  raise  money  for  that 
shoeshop?" 

He  waited,  as  if  hoping  I  would  say 
that  it  wasn't  the  new  generation. 

"Perhaps  I'm  just  gettin'  old." 

"It's  not  that,  Timothy,"  I  said. 

We  talked  late  that  evening  of 
February,  I  think,  two  years  ago  for 
I  was  to  leave  Salford  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  would  not  be  back  until  mid- 
summer. I  spoke  of  having  great 
faith  in  the  north  country  people: 
faith  in  their  inherent  soundness  ana 
strength,  and  their  love  for  all  that 
was  best  in  their  towns  and  country- 
side. At  this  Timothy  raised  his 
head;  his  shoulders  straightened,  and 
he  took  up  my  thought  and  turned  it 
from  a  generality  into  that  which  was 
definite  and  specific.  He  told  of  his 
own  beliefs  as  if  he  wanted  to  accent, 
to  reiterate  and  express  them  for  his 
own  good.  The  words  came  slowly 
to  his  lips,  forming  themselves  with 
the  apparent  effort  that  is  natural  to 
one  little  used  to  analyzing  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  his  sincerity  was 
only  made  more  plain,  and  the  broken 
sentences  and  pauses  were  as  marks 
emphasizing  all  that  he  said. 

"  I  take  it  we  want  beauty, — we  all 
of  us  want  it  deep  down.  Somethin' 
that's  good  to  see, — that's  simple,  like 
— well,  like  a  moimtain  or  a  bit  of 
fresh  breeze  on  a  mighty  hot  day; — 
you  kind  of  see  and  feel  'em  at  the 
same  time.  A  few  flowers  like  Abbie 
Hurd  grows  in  her  yard, — that's 
somethin'  as  folks  like  us  can  get  hold 
of  'n  understand.  Every  time  we  see 
'em  we're  sorter  glad  she  put  'em 
there. — Then  take  those  elms, — we 
never  talk  about  'em, — just  take  'em 
for  granted  somehow,  but, — ^we're 
better  men  and  women,  a  sight  better. 


— ^just  for  havin'  'em  there  all  summer 
— so  green  and  cool."  He  reached 
forward  and  touched  my  arm  as  he 
does  when  very  much  in  earnest. 
"I  somehow  know  for  sartin  we're 
better,"  he  said  slowly. 

We  talked  for  an  hour  afterward  but 
these  few  simple  words  had  left  their 
mark,  and  ever  since  that  evening 
they  have  seemed  to  repeat  themselves 
over  and  over,  "We  are  better  men 
and  women  just  for  having  them^ 
there."  That's  the  true  worth  of 
beauty,  after  all. 

Trees,  flowers;  a  house  that  by  its 
clear-cut  lines  and  clean  white  paint 
bespeaks  the  owner's  genuiness  and 
simplicity  of  thought  and  life; — all 
these  are  surely  good,  as  Timothy  said. 
But  they  are  more  than  that,  they 
are  needed  day  by  day,  worthy  to  be 
guarded,  cherished,  and  preserved 
as  a  possession  of  value,  perhaps  of 
greater  value  than  all  else,  because 
they  belong  equally  to  everyone. 

Timothy  understood  all  this,  and 
I  know  that  he  felt  it  deeper  than  I 
did  or  any  of  the  folks  around  him, 
and  he  rose  to  his  greatest  height  and 
made  his  last  sacrifice  that  these 
finely  spreading  and  arching  elms  of 
Salford  might  not  be  destroyed,  but 
kept  for  his  townspeople, — his  neigh- 
bors of  today  and  the  men  and  women 
and  children  of  tomorrow.  But  that 
was  another  year  and, — ^another  story. 

I  have  called  Timothy  an  artist 
because  he  was  a  creator  of  beauty. 
It's  a  makeshift  name  at  best.  He 
was  more  than  that',  for  he  was  a 
friend  to  many  p)eople  and  a  lover  of 
all  that  was  part  and  parcel  of  his 
town,  and  that  comes  near  to  making 
the  finest  thing  of  all, — a  good  and 
true  man. 

D.  0. 
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THE  TOWN  THAT  WENT  TO  SLEEP 

By  Francis  A.  Corey 


That  glorious  July  morning  a  beck- 
oning hand  seemed  to  signal  to  us 
from  the  town  that  had  gone  to  sleep. 
There  was  allurement  in  the  very 
thought  of  a  staid  New  England  town 
recklessly  shaking  off  all  concern  for 
the  present,  all  responsibility  for  the 
future,  and  dozing  in  the  sunshine 
like  a  tired  child.  This  one,  as  it 
happened,  lay  at  our  very  door.  Its 
call  was  irresistible.  Exp)ectantly  we 
climbed  a  wind-swept  height,  followed 
an  old  road  down  through  a  winding 
ravine,  crossed  a  brawling  stream, 
and-  were  at  the  bpimdary  line. 

Hills  upon  hills.  All  so  green  and 
beautiful  there  was  no  sense  of  weari- 
ness as  we  mounted  higher  and  higher. 
Great  trees,  arching  gracefully  over 
the  road,  afforded  grateful  shade. 
The  leaves  rustled  gently  in  the  soft 
breeze  as  if  whispering  a  tender  wel- 
come. The  whole  world  might  have 
been  taking  a  siesta,  the  silence  was 
so  profound.  And  yet,  pricking 
through  the  stillness,  were  low,  sweet, 
drowsy  notes — the  chirp  of  crickets, 
the  hum  of  bees,  the  sleepy  warbling 
of  birds  in  thickets  along  the  way. 
Surely  we  had  stumbled  upon  the 
land  "where  sabbaths  have  no  end." 
How  entrancing  the  hush  brooding 
over  sunny,  southward-sloping 
pastures.  The  few  kine  lazily  brows- 
sing  the  short,  sweet  grass,  were  like 
stalking  phantoms.  Involuntarily 
we  took  a  second  look  to  assure  our- 
selves they  were  real,  they  seemed  so 
foreign  to  the  place  silence  has 
claimed  for  her  very  own. 

Half  way  up  the  hill  still  stands 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  of  long  ago. 
What  a  melancholy  picture  of  neglect 
and  decay.  The  roof  sags,  the  win- 
dows are  broken  and  shutterless. 
Briar  and  bush  encroach  upon  the 
yard  where  happy  children  used  to 
play.  And  yet  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
when  a  callow  youth,  wielded  here  the 


teacher's  sceptre.  Not  for  long. 
Tradition  has  it  that  the  "big  boys,'' ' 
after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  made 
short  shift  with  him,  little  dreaming 
that  they  were  laying  violent  hands 
on  the  sacred  person  of  a  future  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Further  on,  in  the  green  cup  of  en- 
circling hills,  nestles  an  old  farmhouse 
that  has  not  lost  altogether  its  homely 
air  of  comfort  and  good  cheer.  No 
smoke  spirals  ascend  from  the  big 
red  chimney;  and  yet  we  know  that 
some  one  who  loves  it  makes  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  the  charming  old 
house.  Everywhere  are  evidences  of 
affectionate  care  that  redeem  it  from 
desolation.  There  are  times  when, 
for  weeks  together,  the  memory- 
haimted  rooms  echo  to  voices  and 
happy  laughter;  then  the  spell  of 
this  land  of  silence  once  again  falls 
upon  it.  Peopled  or  solitary,  it  is 
ever  interesting.  Scattered  about 
the  rooms,  or  stored  in  mysterious 
cupboards  and  closets,  are  precious 
heirlooms  that  would  delight  the 
heart  of  the  greedy  collector.  Long 
may  these  treasures  remain  undis- 
turbed to  give  dignity  and  charm  to 
the  pleasant  old  house. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  we  pause 
for  a  long  look  around.  It  is  not  the 
beauty  of  the  view  that  holds  us  en- 
tranced so  much  the  fancies  that 
crowd  upon  us.  It  was  here  that  a 
hardy  pioneer  built  his  home  in  the 
long  ago.  Gone  is  the  rough  log 
cabin — gone  the  smart  frame  house 
that  succeeded  it.  But  a  leaven  of 
romance  keeps  the  old  settler's  mem- 
ory green.  Breed  Batchelder  was 
notable  among  the  men  who  made 
homes  in  the  wild  places  before  this 
great  republic  had  its  birth.  In  a  com- 
munity strongly  Whig,  he  remained 
loyal  to  England's  king.  There- 
fore every  man's  hand  was  against 
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him.  There  came  a  day  when  he 
was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life.  For 
weeks  he  lived  in  a  rude  cave  in  the 
deep  wood  only  a  short  distance  away. 
Tradition  says  that  on  one  of  his 
surreptitious  visits  home  he  was 
surprised  by  a  party  of  his  enemies. 
He  had  no  weakling  for  a  wife.  Mrs. 
Batchelder  met  the  intruders  at  the 
door  with  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  she 
had  snatched  from  over  the  fire  and 
kept  them  at  bay  until  her  husband 
could  escape  across  the  field  at  the 
rear  of  the  house.  Cave  life  held  too 
many  hazards  to  be  unduly  prolonged, 
•however.  Batchelder  fled  and  joined 
the  British  army.  He  never  returned 
to  his  wife  and  family. 

Right  here  we  leave  the  highroad 
for  a  little  detour  to  the  summit  of  the 
'^Pimiacle."  It  would  certainly 
be  a  mistake  to  journey  through  the 
somnolent  town  without  climbing 
its  loftiest  peak.  The  view  is  one 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Although 
not  so  extended  as  that  from  Mount 
Monadnock,  lifting  its  grizzled  head 
not  far  away,  it  has  a  charm  and 
beauty  all  its  own.  Nature,  the 
greatest  of  scenic  artists,  has  wrought 
wonderfully  well.  She  has  carved 
with  skillful  chisel  and  dipped  her 
brush  in  royal  pigments.  Low  down 
in  an  emerald  valley  liea  the  em- 
bowered city  from  which  we  set  forth. 
Church  spires  gleam  whitely  in  the 
sunshine.  The  eye  catches  en- 
trancing glimpses  of  the  Ashuelot 
River  meandering  tranquilly  through 
a  green  vale.  A  line  of  richer  verdure 
marks  the  course  of  the  Connecticut. 
And  there  are  hills  beyond  all  com- 
putation. Hills  rising  sharply  close 
at  hand,  filling  the  middle  distance, 
and  far  away  breaking  against  loftier 
heights  like  swollen  waves  of  an  emer- 
ald sea.  Over  all  broods  the  dreamy 
haze  of  a  perfect  summer  day  breath- 
ing a  benediction  on  all  this  loveliness. 

And  now  ,we  are  back  again  at  the 
point  where  the  highroad  was  left 
behind.  What  heavenly  peace  and 
quiet  is  around  and  about  us  as  the 
pilgrimage  through  the  fragrant  woods 


is  resumed!  Only  a  half  hour's  drive 
to  busy,  bustling  streets;  and  yet  we 
seem  leagues  and  leagues  away  from 
the  haunts  of  men.  Here  and  there 
a  lilac  thicket,  a  tangle  of  rose  bushes, 
a  broken  well-sweep  or  a  lone  cellar 
hole  awakens  melancholy  thoughts. 
Why  has  this  lovely  region  been  given 
up  to  silence  and  green,  growing 
things?  Where  are  the  people  who 
lived  and  loved  here  in  days  gone  by? 

Some  lie  in  the  little  burial  ground 
beside  the  roAd.  With  no  shock  of 
surprise  we  come  abruptly  upon  it. 
Where  men  have  lived,  men  have 
returned  to  dust.  Forest-girdled  aild 
remote,  what  an  ideal  resting  place 
after  ''life's  fitful  fever!''  For  re- 
quiena  only  the  sough  of  the  wind  in 
the  pine  trees,  the  dreamy  drone  of 
insects,  the  elfin  song  of  the  hermit 
thrush.  When  this  half  acre  was  set 
apart  it  should-  have  been  named 
Peace.  How  weird,  and  yet  how 
enchanting  it  must  be  of  a  winter's 
night  with  the  moon  sailing  over  the 
tree  tops,  all  the  boughs  creaking, 
and  grotesque  shadows  dancing  among 
the  low  mounds  where  the  snow  lies 
inches  deep! 

Faring  eastward  from  the  cemetery 
we  come  upon  a  square-towered 
church  standing  solitary  in  a  bower  of 
greenery,  as  truly  alone  as  a  light- 
house in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Spick, 
spaU;  dazzlingly  white,  from  sill  to 
pediment  it  reveals  the  loving  re- 
membrance in  which  it  is  held.  Only 
at  long  intervals  in  the  present  gen- 
eration, do  its  walls  echo  to  theo- 
logical thunder;  but,  in  palmy  days, 
men  whose  names  are  now  on  the 
lips  of  the  world  expounded  "doc- 
trine" from  its  pulpit.  In  this  galaxy- 
is  Dr.  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin  College,  Dr.  William 
Horace  Day,  now  a  popular  preacher 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Samuel  Franklin 
Emerson  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
moint,  and  Edward  Luther  Stevenson, 
another  noted  college  professor.  But 
what  of  the  old  time  communicants? 
There  are  many  nanaes  on  the  stones 
back  in  the  little  burial  ground.  But 
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they  do  not  all  lie  asleep  under  the 
whispering  trees.  The  great  world 
called  and  got  its  full  quota. 

And  the  clustered  houses  that  made 
up  the  embryo  village  of  long  ago! 
Before  the  town  went  to  sleep  here 
were  happy  homes  and  thriving  in- 
dustries, the  beginnings  of  a  pros- 
perous community.  Where  are  they 
now?  Gone,  utterly  gone;  as  though 
a  big  sponge  had  been  brushed  across 
the  landscape  wjping  it  clean  of  human 
habitations.  There  is  a  tide  in  the 
aflFair  of  towns  as  well  as  of  men.  An 
ebb-tide  struck  the  little  hamlet, 
sweeping  it  away.  And  so  all  its 
fields  are  growing  up  to  woodland, 
to  briar  and  bush.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  it  has  partially 
fulfilled  its  mission  in  giving  a  few 
gifted  men  to  the  world.  Here  was 
born  Joseph  Ame^,  the  celebrated 
artist,  who  became  portrait  painter 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Professor 
Amos  Dolbear,  physicist,  who  counted 
the  magneto-electric  telephone  among 
his  many  inventions,  spent  some  of 
the  years  of  boyhood  among  these 
hills  where  mind  and  body  had  space 
and  opportunity  for  free  develop- 
ment. 

Before  the  town's  decadence  an  air 
of  chastened  gentility  hung  about 
many  of  its  homes.  One  that  I  have 
in  mind  stood  a  mile  or  so  eastward 
of  the  church.  The  boys  went  forth 
early  to  win  their  spurs.  The  charm- 
ing girls  soon  followed — they  were 
too  capable  and  talented  for  so  con- 
tracted a  field.  Indeed  wanderlust  was 
in  the  blood,  an  inheritance  from  the 
father,  who  went  South  to  teach  in 
early  manhood.  When  he  returned  he 
brought  with  him  a  Southern  bride 
who  became  the  mother  of  his  hand- 
some children.  The  tale  is  current 
that  the  young  wife  was  attended  by 
a  slave  girl  who  had  served  her  as 
maid  in  her  sunny  home.  Of  course 
the  good  neighbors  were  shocked  and 
scandalized.  They  could  not  tolerate 
the  presence  among  them  of  a  human 
being  held  in  bondage.  A  hue  and 
cry  arose,  and  the  young  mistress 


was  forced  to  send  the  girl  back  to 
her  old  home. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  township 
lies  a  crystal  clear  lake  that  supplies 
the  little  city  over  the  hills  with  an 
abundance  of  purest  water.  This 
same  city  has  wisely  preempted  a 
large  acreage  of  timberland  that  will 
be  to  it  an  asset,  as  well  as  a  glory, 
in  time  to  come.  Two  or  three  miles 
back  along  the  road  by  which  we  came 
where  the  dip*  is  toward  the  south,  a 
good  quaUty  of  granite  used  to  be 
quarried  from  outcropping  ledges. 
Some  of  the  output  went  into  the 
handsome  capitol  building  at  Albany. 
But  alas!  few  things  are  stable  and 
permanent  in  this  world  of  change. 
The  granite  industry  was  given  over, 
perhaps  forever,  when  the  town  folded 
its  hands  for  a  long  siesta. 

With  only  a  dozen  and  a  half  voters, 
this  should  be  the  paradise  of  the 
office  seeker.  It  is  so  easy  for  any 
respectable  man  who  desires  to  be 
one  of  the  "fathers,"  to  attain  his 
wish!  Civil  service  gone  to  seed  is 
what  really  prevails.  Once  firmly 
seated  in  the  magisterial  chair,  an 
incumbent  holds  a  life-tenure  if  so 
minded.  All  honor  to  the  sturdy, 
self-sacrificing  men,  typical  New 
Englanders,  who  now  occupy  these 
positions  of  trust!  They  are  not  self 
seekers.  They  have  the  best  good 
of  the  community  too  deeply  at 
heart. 

Yes,  the  little  town  sleeps!  but  not 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  awakening. 
By  and  by  it  will  throw  off  its  lethargy, 
rub  the  sand  from  its  eyes,  quicken 
again  into  vigorous  life.  No  one 
knows  when,  or  in  what  guise  the 
change  will  come.  But  it  is  inevit- 
able. Already  a  few  city  dwellers 
have  fallen  captive  to  the  gracious 
wooing  of  the  peaceful  hiUs.  Some 
day  red  blood  will  flow  back  into  old 
channels  again,  the  neglected  farms 
will  be  tilled,  the  wild  places  be  made 
to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Meanwhile  manifold  are  the  sweet 
enticements  of  these  solitudes. 
There  are  dancing  brooks  along  which 
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one  may  wander  at  will,  the  aromatic 
smell  of  the  pines  in  one's  nostrils; 
picturesque  glades  where  the  coolest 
of  breezes  blow,  where  ghostly  Indian 
pipes  abound,  where  the  sprawling 
partridge  vine  bears  its  beautiful 
scarlet  friiitage;  open  spaces  starred 
with  flowers — goldenrod.  Queen 
Anne's  lace,  the  slender,  flaming 
spikes  of  the  fireweed — and  all  so  al- 
luring one  feels  like  taking  a  day  off 
just  for  the  delight  of  stretching  one's 
self  on  a'  carpet  more  exquisitely 
colored  than  the  costUest  products 
of  Oriental  looms. 


Beautiful  beyond  words  are  these 
remote  places  when  the  glowing  sum- 
mer morn  trips  blushingly  over  the 
hills.  The  delicious  fragrance  of 
growing  things  sweetens  the  soft  air, 
cobwebs  lie  thick  on  the  dewy  grass — 
or  are  they  fragments  of  priceless  lace 
thrown  there  by  fairies? — the  woods 
are  vocal  with  the  melodious  songs 
of  birds.  So  delightful  is  it  all,  so 
deliciously  refreshing,  we  find  our- 
•  selves  almost  wishmg^J  the?  solitude 
might  remain  unbroken,  this  virgin 
beauty  never  again  be  despoiled  by 
the  vandal  hand  of  man. 


THE  FIRST  SNOWSTORM 

By  Shirley  Wilcox  Harvey 

Dancing  in  the  bare  tree-branches, 
Sweeping  lightly  down  the  vale, 

Silver  white  with  haunting  shadows, 
Comes  the  first  snow  on  the  trail. 

Stealing  through  the  woodland  pathways, 
Whispering  in  the  fallen  leaves, 

Bringing  silence  to  the  caverns 

Where  the  rock-torn  north  wind  grieves. 

Flits  the  snow,  like  fairy  fingers 
Weaving  from  the  grey  sky-loom 

Glistening,  diamond  wraiths  that  hover 
Lightly  through  the  forest  gloom. 


THE  ONE  CLEAR  NOTE 

By  Amy  J.  Dolloff 

The  sky  is  grey,  the  eafth  is  chill. 

Deep  silence  broods  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
But  hark!    A  pure  note  cleaves  the  air 

And  all  the  world  is  bright  and  fair. 
The  song  of  oriole  clear  and  true 

Doth  summer  warmth  and  charm  renew. 

My  sky  is  overcast  and  drear. 

No  sound  night's  emptiness  doth  cheer. 
Yet  listen!    One  dear  voice  is  heard 

That  breathes  of  all  the  sweetest  word. 
It  whispers  "Love!"    While  this  is  mine 

The  full-orbed  stars  in  beauty  shine. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


By  a  typographical  error  in  the  Necrology 
Department  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Granite 
Monthly,  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  late  E. 
Fred  Aldrich,  son  of  Jud^  Edgar  Aldrich, 
was  given  as  June  9,  1873,  instead  of  1878,  as 
should  have  been. 

BENJAMIN  F.  CLARK 
Benjamin  F.  Clark,  who  died,  October  2, 
1916,  at  his  home  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  although 
not  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  or  a  resident 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  essentially  a 
New  Hampshire  man,  in  that  most  of  his 
active  life  was  passed  in  this  state. 

Bom  in  Townsend,  Mass.^  seventy-three 
years  ago,  he  served  in  the  Fifteenth  Massa- 
chusetts "Infantry  in  the  Civil  War,  until 
shot  in  the  right  eye  at  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
and  discharged  for  disability.  He  lived  br 
East  Boston  till  1872,  when  he  removed  to 
€k)nway,  N.  H.,  where  he  took  charge  of  the 
B.  F.  Sturtevant  Blower  Works,  remaining 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he 
orj^nized  a  waterworks  company,  and  elec- 
tric Ught  company,  and  was  president  of  the 
Conway  Savings  Bank.  He  alsa  served  two 
terms  in  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  recurrence  of  trouble  from  the  woimd 
received  in  the  war  compelled  his  retirement, 
some  years  ago,  when  he  removeid  to  Maiden. 
He  was  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

BENJAMIN  H.  CORNING 
Benjamin  H.  Coming,  for  many  years  past 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Littleton,  cued  at  his 
home  in  that  town  November  7,  1916,  after  a 
long  illness. 

He  was  bom  in  Litchfield  July  15,  1855, 
son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (McMurphy) 
Coming  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
that  town  and  Manchester.  He  leamed  the 
Machinist  trade  in  the  Manchester  Locomo- 
tive Works,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Grand  Tmnk  R.  R.  at  Gorham  for  several 
years,  removing  thence  to  Groveton,  where 
he  engaged  in  Dusiness,  and  served  as  post- 
master under  President  Lincoln.  He  was  ap- 
pointed SherifT  of  Coos  County  by  Gov.  Smyth 
m  1866  and  served  four  years.  Meanwhile  he 
became  interested  in  railroad  work  under  the 
management  of  the  late  President  John  E. 
Lyon,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  White  Mountains  system,  remov- 
ing to  Lancaster,  where  he  remained  till  1882, 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Littleton, 
which  was  ever  after  his  home.  From  1880 
to  1884  he  was  superintendent  of  the  White 
Mountain  Division.  In  1884  he  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Grafton  County,  under  the  amended 
Constitution,  serving  till  1889.  In  1885 
he  established  a  general  insurance  agency 


which  did  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
business.  From  1898  to  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  referee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  northern 
district  of  the.  state. 

Mr.  Coming  was  a  Republican  in  poUtics, 
and  served  as  moderator  in  Littleton'  for 
many  years.    He  was  prominent  in  general 

Eubhc  affairs  and  served  as  president  of  the 
littleton  Musical  Association,  the  Littleton 
Driving  Association  and  the  Water  and 
Electric  Light  Company. 

Mr.  Coming  married,  July  1,  1874,  Martha 
A.  Massure  of  Dalton,  who  died  in  Littleton 
March  15,  1897.  Two  years  later  he  married 
again,  Alice  Tuttle  Moffett,  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  M.  Tuttle  and  widow  of  Dr. 
Frank  Moffett,  by  whom  he  is  survived,  as 
also  by  a  daughter,  Nellie,  now  Mrs.  Mclntire 
of  Concord. 

DR.  GEORGE  F.  MUNSEY 
George  F.  Munsey,  M.  D.,  a  well  known 
physician  of  Suncook,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  village,  November  26,  1916,  after  an 
illness  of  about  two  moi^ths. 

He  was  a  native  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  bom 
Febmary  5, 1855,  and  was  educated  at  Pitts- 
field  Academy,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  State 
Normal  School,  Maine  Medical  School,  and 
Dartmouth  College  Medical  School,  gradua- 
ting from  the  latter  in  1878. 

He  commenced  practice  at  Greenville, 
remaining  there  fourteen  years  and  removed 
to  Suncook  twenty-three  years  ago.  He  was 
prominent  in  Odd  Fellowship,  Masonry  and 
the  Grange  and  attended  the  Suncook  Baptist 
Church.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Philip  Crane  of  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  and  Miss  Bertha  A.  Munsey,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Pembroke  Academy. 

KATE  T.  PIPER 

Miss  Kate  T.  Piper,  bom  in  Sanbomton 
December  4,  1867,  died  in  New  Hampton 
November  15,  1916. 

Miss  Piper,  who  removed  with  her  widowed 
mother  toNew  Hampton  when  five  years  of 
age,  was  reared,  educated  and  ever  after  re- 
sided in  New  Hampton,  graduating  from  the 
famous  Literary  Institution  there  in  1890, 
after  which  she  engaged  for  a  time  in  teaching. 
She  was  intensely  loyal  to  both  town  and 
school.  She  was  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of 
the  Town  Improvement  Society  and  the  Old 
Home  Day  Association,  and  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  latter  was  due  to  her  energy  eaxd 
perseverance.  As  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Grange  she  was  active  for  many  years. 
At  the  time  of  her  death,  as  for  many  years 

Previous,  she  was  a  regular  member  of  the 
unday  school,  a  corporator  of  the  Gordon- 
Nash  Library  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
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Committee  of  the  Boston  N.  H.  L.  I.  Alumni 
AHsociation.  To  all  of  these  interesta  she  gave 
willing;  and  unstinted  service  and  her  loss 
will  be  deeply  mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  and  the  public  at  large. 

EDWARD  PAYSOK  NICHOLS 

Mward  Payson  Nichols,  for  many  years 
a  citizen  of  Liexington,  Mass.,  and  a  retired 
manufacturer,  died  October  24,  in  his  home, 
21  Oak  Street,  East  Lexington.  He  was  bom 
in  Kingston,  N.  H.,  March  8,  1835,  was  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  in  1861,  and  for 
twelve  years  was  principalbf  Plattsbur^  (N.Y.) 
Academy  and  Cortland  Academy  and  mstruo- 
tor  at  the  Brooklyn  Polvtechnic  Institute. 

After  giving  up  teaching,  Mr.  Nichols  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing.  In  1886  he  became 
asi*ociated  with  his  brother  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Dwight  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  the  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company, 
leading  New  England  cotton  mills.  In  1900 
he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  last-named  com- 
pany and  for  fourteen  years  managed  its  ex- 
tensive business.  Two  years  ago  lie  retired 
from  active  business,  remaining  a  director  of 
the  company.  He  was  succeeded  as  treasurer 
by  his  son,  Howard  S.  O.  Nichols. 

In  1888  he  made  his  home  in  Lexington, 
Mass.  He  had  beeft  a  member  of  the  school 
committee,  president  of  the  Lexington  His- 
torical Society  and  first  president  of  the 
Lexington  Home  for  Aged  People.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  Hancock  Congregational 
Church,  where  he  was  superintenaent  of  the 
Sunday  school  and  first  president  of  the 
Men's  Club  of  the  church. 

In  1870  he  married  Miss  Emma  Ostrom 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  She  and  two  daughters, 
Miss  Emma  O.  Nichols  and  Miss  Margaret 
O.  Nichols,  and  two  sons  Howard  S.  O. 
Nichols,  and  Ernest  O.  Nichols,  all  of  Lexing- 
ton, survive  him. 

HOLMAN  A.  DREW^  , 
Holman  A.  Drew,  son  of  the  late  Amos 
W.  and  Esther  Lovering  Drew,  bom  in 
Stewartstown,  August  27, 1857,  died  in  Berlin, 
November  14,  1916. 

He  was  educated  at  Colebrook  Academy 
and  Dartmouth  College,  graduating  from 
the  latter  in  1883.  He  studied  law  with 
Drew,  Jordon  &  Carpenter  in  Lancaster  and 
then  went  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  law  until 
1888.  Returning  to  New  Hampshire  he  em- 
barked in  the  hardware  business  in  Colebrook. 

Originally  a  Democrat,  he  broke  away  from 
that  party  m  the  1896  detection,  along  with  his 
brother,  Maj.  Irving  W.  Drew,  of  Lancaster, 
and  many  others,  and  became  a  staunch  Re- 
publican. He  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Coos 
County  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  many 
years  previous,  and  had  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation for  efficient  service.  He  came  into 
wide  prominence  in  connection  with  the 
famous  case  of  Harry  K .  Thaw,  whom  he  had 
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in  personal  custodv  for  many  months.  He 
removed  from  Colebrook  to  Berlin  several 
years  since. 

In  Masonry,  Mr.  Drew  had  attained  hi^ 
honors,  including  the  grand  mastership  of  his 
state.  He  was  a  member  of  Eastern  Star 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M  ,  No.  37,  of  Colebrook, 
North  Star  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  No.  16,  of 
Lancaster.  North  Star  Council,  No.  13, 
Royal  Select  Masters  of  Colebrook,  North 
Star  Conunandery,  Knights  Templar  of 
litncaster,  and  New  Hampshire  Consistory, 
32  degree,  A.  A.  S.  R.  M.,  VaDey  of  Nashua. 

On  April  22,  1892.  Mr.  Drew  married  Miss 
Mary  Bedell  of  Colebrook,  who  survives  him. 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BALES 

George  Edward  Bales,  son  of  Charles  A. 
and  Florence  M.  (Hardy)  Bales,  bom  in 
Wilton  September  14,  1862,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  town  November  9,  1916. 

Judge  Bales  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wilton,  in  Francestown  Academy 
and  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  from  which  he 
n-aduated  with  the  class  of  1883.  From 
Exeter  he  went  to  Harvard  College,  spending 
there  the  year  1883-84.  He  then  matricu- 
lated at  Boston  University  Law  School, 
graduating  in  1888.  For  a  time  he  was  in 
the  law  office  of  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett  of  Bos- 
ton preparing  himself  for  his  futiure  work. 
In  July,  1888,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
shortly  after  began  his  practice  in  Wilton, 

In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  of  high  stand- 
ing in  his  party. 

He  had  served  as  town  treasurer,  collector  of 
taxes  and  member  of  the  school  board  from 
1885  to  1892.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  public 
library  at  his  death;  town  moderator  for  over 
twenty-five  years  and  at  the  last  election  was 
chosen  for  another  term.  He  was  police 
judge  in  Wilton,  and  then  appointed,  in  1912, 
justice  of  the  district  police  court  by  Governor 
Felker.  In  1914,  he  wks  again  aj^pointed 
mtmicipal  judge  of  Wilton  by  Governor 
Spauldmg.  He  was  elected  representative 
to  the  general  court  in  1895.  and  in  1897  was 
the  party's  candidate  for  speaker  of  the  house, 
thus  becoming  his  party's  leader  on  the  floor, 
and  was  the  only  Democrat  on  the  judiciary 
conunittee  during  that  session. 

He  was  a  delegate  in  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  1896,  and  had  also 
served  in  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. June  30,  1899,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  state  forestry  commission 
and  served  one  term;  was  reappointed  but 
later  resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the 
board  of  railroad  commissioners  on  January 
1,  1904,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member  until 
it  was  replaced  by  the  present  pubhc  service 
commission.  He  was  a  member  of  the  J>arty 
of  railroad  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  that  visited  the  far  West  and  Mexico 
and  were  entertained  in  Mexico  City  by  the 
president  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  Gen.  Por- 
firio  Diaz. 
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This  year  he  was  nominated  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  state  senate  from  the 
twelfth  district  and,  though  defeated,  far 
outran  his  ticket.  He  was  t'-easurer  pf  the 
Wilton  Savings  Bank;  trustee  of  the  Granite 
Savings  Bank  of  Milford,  being  appointed  in 
January,  1907;  director  of  the  Souhegan 
National  Bank  of  Milford  from  May  8,  1911, 
to  his  death.  He  was  senior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Bales  &  Cheever  of  Wilton,  which 
handled  an  extensive  practice  and  a  large 
insurance  business;  was  president  of  the 
Wilton  Telephone  Company,  and  for  years 
actively  interested  in  the  New  Oak  Park 
fair  of  Greenfield.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Liberal  Christian  Unitarian  Church  of 
Wilton  in  1889  and  for  the  past  ten  years  was 
a  member  of  its  business  committee.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Derryfield  Club  of  Manches- 
ter, the  New  Hampshire  Bar  Association, 
and  the  Exeter  and  Boston  University  Alumni 
associations. 

In  Masonry  he  had  attained  great  eminence 
and  was  elected,  in  May  of  this  year,  grand 
master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Hampshire. 

October  6,  1889,  he  married  Abbie  M. 
French  of  Wilton,  and  began  a  happy  married 
life  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  death 
of  his  wife  lastyear.  He  leaves  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Archibald  of  Wilton;  a  half 
sister.  Miss  Bessie  F.  Bales  of  Wilton;  a  half 
brother,  Harold  C.  Bales  of  South  Deerfield, 
Mass.;  and  a  stepmother,  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Bales  of  WUton. 

HON.  M.  V.  B.  CLARK 
Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren  Clark,  ex-mayor 
of  Keene,  and  overseer  of  the  poor  in  that 
city  at  the  time  of  his  death,  died  there, 
Deownber  3,  1916. 

He  was  bom  in  Ludlow,  Vt.,  August  19, 
1841,  was  educated  in  the  conmion  schools, 
worked  in  grocery  stores  in  Rutland  and 
CuttingsviUe,  Vt.,  and  removed  to  Keene 
forty-four  years  ago,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more.  After  service  in  the  com- 
mon council  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Keene 
in  1907,  and  served  four  years.  He  was 
afterwards  a  representative  in  the  general 
court. 

Mr.  Clark  served  in  the  16th  Vermont 
R^ment  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  wounded 
at  Gettysburg.  He  was  a  past  commander  of 
the  G.  A.  R.,  and  also  the  treasurer  of  Social 
Friends  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  other 
Masonic  bodies.  He  was  a  member  of 
Beaver  Brook  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  having 
served  in  all  the  offices.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rebekahs,  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  He  was  elected  overseer  of  the 
poor  last  winter.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow, 
who  was  Mary  Ellen  Scovell,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Scovell.  also  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Ellen  Elizabetn  Thonvpson  of 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  Mrs.  Lena  A.  Levey  of 
Ludlow,  Vt. 


MAJ.  CHARLES  W.  WHIPPLE 
Major  Charles  William  Whipple,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  died  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  on  October 
18,  1916.  He  was  bom  on  September  28, 
1846,  in  the  old  Warner  House,  one  of  the 
historic  mansions  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.^  and 
was  the  son  of  Mai  .-Gen.  Amiel  W.  Whipple, 
U.  S.  A.,  West  Point  1841.  WTien  his  father 
was  in  command  of  the  defences  of  Washing- 
ton during  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War, 
Major  Whipijle  was  constantly  in  the  com- 
pany of  President  Lincoln,  who,  when  visits 
ing  the  outer  fortifications,  would  call  him 
and  his  brother  to  where  he  sat  and  amuse 
them  by  telling  them  stories.  He  frequently 
went  in  the  field  with  his  father,  and  was 
several  times  under  fire.  After  his  father's 
death  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  President  Lincoln  gave  him 
a  {personal  appointment  to  West  Point,  where 
he  graduated  in  18G8.  On  June  15,  1868,  he 
was  commissioned  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
3rd  ArtiUeiy ,  and  for  many  years  was  engaged 
in  exploration  work  in  the  south-western  part 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  WTieeler  sur- 
vey. In  1874  he  graduated  from  the  Artil- 
lery School.  On  July  19,  1875,  he  was  com- 
missioned as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  and  was  identified  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  with  that  branch  of  the 
service.  He  was  conmiissioned  captain  on 
May  9,  1886. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  he 
was  conunissioned  as  inspector  general  with 
rank  of  Ueu tenant-colonel  of  volunteers  in 
the  expedition  which  sailed  for  the  Philip- 
pines under  General  Merritt  in  August,  1898. 
He  arrived  in  Manila  just  after  the  surrender 
of  the  city  by  the  Spaniards  and  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Philippine  insurrection. 
During  the  earlv  part  of  the  insurrection  he 
had  c^urge  of  all  the  ordnance  for  the  Ameri- 
cans who  were  besieged  and  under  fire  in  the 
city  of  Manila,  where  he  contracted  the  illness 
which  eventually  resulted  in  his  death. 
Ruined  in  health  he  was  brought  back  to  the 
irnited  States  and  was  retired  for  disability 
incident  to  active  service  with  the  rajik  of 
major  in  the  regular  army,  in  the  spring  of 
1901. 

He  came  of  distinguished  ancestry.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  Col.  John  N.  Sher- 
burne, who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Through  his  mother  he  was 
descended  from  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley  of 
Massachusetts  Colony,  from  Gov.  Theoph- 
ijus  Eaton  of  New  Ilaven  Colony,  from 
Gov.  John  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire 
Colony,  from  Col.  William  Pepi>errell,  father 
of  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  Bart., 
who  captured  Louisburg  from  the  French, 
and  from  other  men  prominent  in  the  history 
of  this  countr>'.  One  of  his  ancestors,  Capt. 
John  Blunt,  steered  the  boat  in  which  Wash- 
inton  crossed  the  Delaware. 

On  April  3,  1877,  he  was  married  to  Jose- 
phine Katherine  Jones,  daughter  of  Walter 
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R.  T.  Jones  of  New  York  City,  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Rear-Admiral  Theodoms  Bailey, 
second  in  command  under  Admiral  Farra^t 
at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  Major 
Whipple  leaves  a  widow  and  his  five  children: 
Walt<»r  Jonea  WTiipple  of  New  York  City; 
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William  Whipple  of  Cinclaire,  La^  Sherbume 
Whipple,  captain  in  the  9th  U.  S.  Infaatiyy 
now  on  the  Mexican  border;  Annette  Baik^ 
married  to  Arthur  Morris  CoUens  of  Hartlorat 
Comi. :  and  Eleanor  Sherburne,  married  fo  - 
Francis  R.  Stoddard.  Jr.,  of  New  YoriL  C^. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

Owing  to  notice  received  from  the  printers  that  an  increase  of  about  fifty  par 
cent  in  the  cost  of  production  necessitates  a  corresponding  charge  to  the  pub- 
lisher, henceforth,  the  latter  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  alternatives  of 
increasing  the  subscription  price  of  the  GRANrrE  Monthly,  reducing  the 
amount  of  matter  presented,  or  suspending  publication. 

The  magazine  has  been  published  at  a  financial  loss  from  the  start.  The 
subscription  list  being  necessarily  limited,  but  for  the  publication  of  occasional 
articles  for  which  payment  has  been  made  by  those  interested,  or  extra  copies 
purchased,  it  could  *not  have  been  continued.  The  publisher  dislikes  exceed- 
ingly to  suspend,  and  does  not  feel  that  an  increase  in  the  subscription  piic^ 
would  be  expedient.  He  has,  therefore,  decided  that  for  the  coming  year  tiie 
number  of  pages  in  the  volume,  altogether,  will  be  reduced  from  the  usual  384, 
or  32  per  month,  to  288,  altogether,  or  24  per  month,  and  that  the  same  will 
be  issued  in  either  monthly,  bi-monthly  or  quarterly  instalments,  as  circum* 
stances  may  require. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  arrangement  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  subscribers 
who  have  faithfully  supported  the  Granite  Monthly  in  the  past,  as  the  only 
magazine  in  the  State  devoted  to  its  history,  biography  and  material  progress, 
and  that  their  support  will  be  continued  during  the  period  of  "stress"  under 
which  many  interests  are  suffering,  and  which  has  forced  not  a  few  publicatic^ 
to  the  wall. 

Subscribers  in  arrears  are  once  more  requested  to  examine  the  dates  upon  their 
address  labels  and  bring  the  same' up  to  1917.  Unless  this  is  done  before  the  end 
of  January,  all  such  bills  will  be  placed  for  collection  at  the  rate  of  $1,60  per  year^ 

as  advertised. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Granite  Monthly  for  1916  will  be  ready  for  safe 
or  exchange  on  or  before  January  30,  1917. 


WANTED 

Anyone  having  a  copy  of  Volume  Thirteen  of  the  Granite  Monthlt, 
for  1890,  or  the  unbound  numbers  thereof,  and  willing  to  sell  the  same^  to 
communicate  at  once  with  this  office.    The  publisher  desires  to  secure  one 
more  copies  of  this  volume. 
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and  most  valued  features.  Literature,  art,  science,  education,  reli- 
gion, philanthropy — all  receive  generous  treatment  in  its  columns  ; 
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Specimen  copies  sent  free  on  application.  The  W  eekly  Republican 
will  be  sent  free  for  three  week?  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  try  it. 
All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance.  Address 
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